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The  Official  Publication  of  the  Tree  Care  Industry  Association 


INTRODUCING  THE  NEW 
TRACKED  83HD+ LIFT 

Two  Lifts  For  The  Price  Of  One 

Operable  as  a rear  mounted  bucket  truck,  or 
self-unload  with  outriggers  and  drive  lift  away 


UNIQUE  FEATURES 


Drives  through  36”  Gates 
83’  working  height 
46’  lateral  outreach 
Turbo  hydraulics:  3 functions 
simultaneously  at  full  speed 
Basket  reaches  20’  below  grade 


Order  your  lift  today  from  All  Access  Equipment  and  watch  it  pay  for  itself  in  one  season! 

Need  a different  size  lift?  We  have  models  ranging  from  50  to  135  feet. 

allaccessequipment.com  I info@allaccessequipment.com  I (978)  712-4950 
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Curbside  Ladder  Box  with  Pole  Pruner  Shelf  and 
Rear  Lockable  Door 

Durable  Rust-Resistant  Galvanneal  Steel  Structure 
User-friendly  handle  secures  2 doors  with  8 locking 
points,  making  it  the  most  secure  storage  in  the 
industry 

Hoist  Safety  Prop  and  Prop  Lever 

Undercoating  of  floor  and  toolboxes 

Coal  Tar  Epoxy  Treatment  on  the  Interior  of  the  Box 

Back  Up  Alarm 

Ball/Pintle  Hook  Combo  Hitch 
Electric  Trailer  Brake  Control 
LED  Lighting  Package 


BODY  BUILDING  SINCE  1929 

A truck-mounted  body  - whether  it  is  a service,  utility,  or  tree 
care  body  - is  only  as  good  as  the  sum  of  its  parts.  That's  why 
Altec  puts  more  time,  resources,  engineering  and  expertise  into 
developing  bodies  than  any  other  manufacturer  in  the  industry. 
From  design  to  fabrication,  Altec  has  been  building  the  highest 
quality,  most  dependable  bodies  to  meet  customer  demands  for 
more  than  35  years. 


ALTEC.COM 
800  958.2555 
SALES  (a)  A LT  EC. COM 


DESIGN  ! MANUFACTURE  | SALES  | SERVICE 
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Outlook 


Independent  Contractor 
or  Employee? 

When  a young  company  like  Uber  becomes  a nationwide  taxi 
service  almost  overnight  with  a $60  billion  market  valuation 
(compared  to  $80  billion  for  General  Motors),  one  has  to  won- 
der what  transformational  changes  are  coming  in  the  world  of  tree  care.  After  all,  Orbitz  and  Expedia 
almost  wiped  out  the  travel  agent  industry.  Airbnb  has  1 .5  million  rooms  for  rent,  without  owning  any 
of  them. 

Call  it  the  On  Demand  economy  or  the  Freelance  economy.  Whatever  the  name,  employees  are 
being  outsourced,  household  brands  are  under  assault,  and  consumer  choices  are  expanding.  As  com- 
panies turn  employees  into  independent  contractors,  they  shed  the  costs  and  obligations  that  come 
with  them,  to  be  replaced  by  mobile,  flexible  and  ultimately  disposable  labor. 

Will  a time  come  soon  when  tree  care  companies  have  few  full-time  employees  and  own  little 
equipment,  replaced  instead  by  independent  contractors  who  show  up  in  their  own  trucks?  Will  own- 
ers look  at  the  schedule  for  the  week  ahead  and  go  to  ArboristContractor.com  or  some  such  site  to 
find  labor  for  projects  or  fill  out  crews  for  a day? 

A question  more  and  more  people  are  asking  these  days  (especially  the  government)  is  whether  or 
not  these  workers  are  truly  independent  contractors  or  are  they  in  reality  employees? 

Are  Uber  drivers  who  are  summoned  by  an  app  really  all  that  different  from  traditional  taxi  drivers 
who  are  summoned  by  the  wave  of  a hand  or  a radio  dispatch?  Are  FedEx  drivers  independent  con- 
tractors because  the  company  forces  drivers  to  pay  their  own  truck  expenses?  Could  the  Uber  model 
make  its  way  into  tree  care  services? 

What  about  a website  like  Handy.com,  which  matches  homeowners  “with  top-quality,  pre-screened 
independent  service  professionals.”  Today,  those  services  include  home  cleaning,  furniture  assembly, 
interior  painting,  electrical  work,  plumbing,  packing  and  moving,  and  general  handyman  work.  No 
mention  of  landscape  maintenance  or  tree  pruning  . . . yet. 

It’s  one  thing,  however  to  hire  someone  from  an  app  to  rake  leaves.  It’s  quite  another  to  have  an 
untested  contractor  dropping  limbs  near  a house  or  meshing  with  an  experienced  crew  of  employees. 

In  recent  years,  the  Department  of  Eabor  has  stepped  up  enforcement  on  misclassification  by  con- 
struction companies,  cleaning  services  and  other  industries.  According  to  the  IRS,  the  general  rule  is 
that  an  individual  is  an  independent  contractor  if  the  payer  has  the  right  to  control  or  direct  only  the 
result  of  the  work  and  not  what  will  be  done  and  how  it  will  be  done.  Workers  are  not  independent 
contractors  if  they  perform  services  that  can  be  controlled  by  an  employer  (what  will  be  done  and  how 
it  will  be  done).  This  applies  even  if  they  are  given  freedom  of  action.  What  matters  is  that  the 
employer  has  the  legal  right  to  control  the  details  of  how  the  services  are  performed. 

The  new  reality  for  companies  is  that  some  workers  prefer  to  be  independent  contractors  because  they 
can  get  paid  in  cash  and  may  or  may  not  pay  taxes.  Or  they  like  deciding  what  hours  and  where  they 
will  work.  Others  take  these  jobs  because  they  can’t  find  better  ones  with  steady  pay  and  benefits. 

There’s  a difference,  of  course,  between  a contract  climber  with  a high  level  of  skill  with  his  own 
climbing  gear  and  an  “independent  contractor”  hired  from  the  Home  Depot  parking  lot  - both  in 
terms  of  legal  classification  and  safety  awareness. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Care  Industry  Association,  we  vow  to  sustain  the  same  uncompromising  standards  of  excellence  as  our  members  in  the  field,  who 
adhere  to  the  highest  professional  practices  worldwide. 
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“AFTER  LOOKING  AT  ALL  THE  COMPETITORS  DOLLAR-FOR-DOLLAR, 

RAYCO  IS  THE  WAY  TO  GO.  THERE  REALLY  ISN’T  ANYTH  ING  OUT  THERE 

. 

LIKE  THE  RG45-R.  THERE  ISNT  A STUMP  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 
THAT  I CAN’T  GET  OUT...RAYCO  HAS  SET  THE  BAR  SO  HIGH  FOR  THE 
COMPETITORS,  AND  IT  LOOKS  AWESOMEI” 


- Richard  Sweeney,  Mr.  Stump  - Clarkston,  Ml 
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The  RG45-R  gets  the  job  done  safely,  powerfully,  and  effientently  for  Mr.  Stump  all  while  turning  heads  with  its  rugged,  innovative  style.  It  delivers 
all  the  features  customer  want  and  fits  them  into  a compact  diesel  stump  cutter  with  turbo  diesel  power,  4-wheel  drive,  and  a hydraulic  backfill 
blade.  Operators  will  appreciate  the  large  cutting  dimensions  as  well  as  visibility  and  protection  of  the  swing-out  control  station.  For  the  complete 
story  on  how  Mr.  Stump's  business  has  improved  wifri  the  purchase  of  the  RG45-R  visit  our  website. 


Radio  Remote  Controls 


Dual  Front  & Rear  Wheels 


Optional  Trailer 


call  - 800.392.2686  visit  - RAYCOMFG.  COM 
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How  CTSP  Changed  Our  Training 

Tad  Jacobs,  CTSP 


Women’s  Climbing  Workshop  Fosters 
Atmosphere  for  Learning 

By  Clarisse  Hart  and  Melissa  LeVangie,  CTSP 

Safe  Vehicle  Operation  Depends  on 
Continuing  Driver  Education 

By  Rick  Howland 

You  Must  Pay  Forward  What  You  Know 

By  David  McQuaid,  CTSP 

Davey  Tree  and  Kent  State  Collaborate  on 
Degree  Program 

By  Matt  Fredmonsky 


Getting  Serious  About  Your  Training-and- 
Performance  Program 

By  Todd  Kramer,  CTSP 


Dangers  and  Misconceptions  of  Working 
in  Proximity  to  Low-Voltage  Conductors 

By  Keith  Norton,  CTSP 


The  Importance  of  Tree  Worker  Education, 
Training  & Development 

By  Ken  Palmer 

Selecting  a Trainer  or  Training  Course 

By  Anthony  Tresselt,  CTSP 


Plant  Health  Care  - What  To  Do  When  You 
Don’t  Know  Where  to  Start 

By  Rob  Gorden 

ASTI’s  Touchdown  to  Safety 

By  Tamsin  Venn 
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TCIA  Hoping  Members  Will  Benefit 
from  Municipal  Accreditation. 

By  David  Rattigan 

TCI  EXPO  2015  in  Review 
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Outlook 

By  Mark  Garvin 

Independent  contractor  or  employee? 

Cutting  Edge 

New  products  and  services,  and  news  in  the  tree 
care  industry. 

Industry  Almanac 

Important  regional  and  national  meetings. 

Washington  in  Review 

By  Peter  Gerstenberger 

Time  to  update  illness  & injury  prevention  programs. 

Business  of  Tree  Care 

By  Ellen  G.  Spigt 

Hacked!  A very  expensive  lesson. 

Accident  Briefs 
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Management  Exchange 

By  Michael  Gilmore 

Engage  employees  for  a Total  Safety  Culture. 


Student  Career  Days  2015  Wrap-up 
Advertiser  Listing 

From  the  Field  I Please  share  th  is  TO  magazine 

By  Kristoffer  Rasmussen  a colleague' 

White  knight  or  messenger  of  death? 
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MODEL  3680 


Bandit's  extremely  popular  Model  3680XP  has  undergone 
some  design  improvements  which  increases  its  production 
and  lowers  its  operation  costs.  We  build  The  Beast  better  to 
help  you  Build  Your  Bottom  Line! 
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The  improvements  include: 

• A new  30-tooth  grinding  pattern  - which  lowers  your  wear  parts  costs 

• A faster  mill  rpm  - material  clears  the  mill  faster,  which  lowers  your  wear  parts  costs 

• A more-open  mill  housing  design  - reduces  wear  in  the  mill  chamber,  which  lowers  your  wear  parts  costs 

• Additional  screening  area  - which  increases  production 

• A new  proportional  feed  drive  system  - which  increases  production 

• Improved  sizing  and  uniformity  of  the  product  for  mulch  and  fuel  wood  markets 


77ie  result  is  up  to  a 40%  increase  in  production  and  a lower  per-ton  grinding  cost.  The  Beast  will  process  as  much  as  500  cubic 
yards  an  hour  in  typical  green  residuals  and  does  exceptionally  well  in  processing  cull  logs,  cutoffs  and  chunkwood. 


If  you  want  to  lower  your  operating  costs  while  increasing  your  production,  take  a look  at  the  best  - take  a look  at  The  Beast! 


Let  us  prove  it  to  you. 

Contact  Bandit  industries  today  to  arrange  for  a demonstration  and  find  out  how 
Bandit  Builds  Your  Bottom  Line.  Call  1 -800-952-01 78  or  visit  us  online 
at  www.banditchippers.com. www.banditchippers.com  1 1 .800.952.0178 1 Remus,  Ml  - USA 


Bert  Barron,  CTSP,  Treemasters  crew  foreman,  uses  a branch  and  a model  of  power  lines  to  demonstrate  acceptable  and  non-acceptable  tree  care  practices  around  wires  to 
crewmembers. 


By  Tad  Jacobs , CTSP 

So  there  we  were,  freshly  trained  and 
credentialed  Certified  Treecare 
Safety  Professionals,  CTSPs.  We 
were  so  inspired  by  the  class.  We  learned 
so  much  and  we’re  going  to  be  able  to 
bring  so  many  new  tools  to  our  safety 
meetings.  Bert  Barron,  CTSP,  has  worked 
with  me  for  25  years;  leads  our  morning 
safety  meetings.  Our  new  program  was  to 
have  a safety  meeting  on  a Monday  based 
on  the  TCIA  tailgate  safety  manual.  We 
would  ask  our  foremen  to  reinforce  the 
safety  topic  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  and 
then  hand  out  the  written  exam  on 
Thursday.  Friday  would  be  the  off  day. 
We  felt  this  would  raise  the  awareness  of 
all  members  of  the  team  to  the  current 
week’s  safety  topic.  We  were  excited. 

Monday  morning  came  around  and 
Bert  began  to  lecture  to  the  crew  all  that 
needed  to  be  done  to  be  safer  around  util- 
ities. Even  though  our  climbers  are 
EHAP  certified,  we  thought  this  was  a 
good  topic  as  we  are  undoubtedly  near 
utilities  often  and  wanted  to  raise  aware- 
ness. Bert  lectured,  and  then  lectured 
some  more  and  then  he  finished  it  off 
with  a little  more  lecturing.  He  conveyed 
every  bit  of  his  30  years  of  tree  care 
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knowledge  to  our  crews  about  utilities  and 
how  to  work  around  them  safely.  He  is  a 
CTSP  and  he  had  done  his  job.  I was  equal- 
ly impressed.  I stood  a little  taller  that 
morning  with  my  chest  a little  bit  more 
puffed  out  than  normal.  We  were  CTSPs 
and  we  have  done  our  job,  our  crews  were 


Focus  on  Training 

We  invited  several  of  the  industry’s  top  trainers, 
tree  care  business  operators  and  others  to 
share  with  us  their  views  on  one  or  more 
aspects  of  training  that  they  think  needs  more 
attention.  Over  the  next  several  pages,  you  will 
find  information  ranging  from  driver  training  to 
setting  up  a plant  health  care  program  to  how  to 
find  a trainer.  If  we  missed  something  you  think 
is  important  to  share  with  our  readers  about 
training  for  the  commercial  tree  care  industry, 
let  us  hear  about  it  and  we’ll  try  to  take  a look 
at  it  in  a future  issue. 


going  to  be  safer  today  and  tomorrow  and 
forever  on.  We  were  so  proud.  The  day 
went  on  as  normal,  jobs  got  done,  and 
crews  returned  back  to  the  shop  safe  and 
sound. 

Then  it’s  Tuesday  morning  and  the 
crews  are  on  their  way  out.  I pull  one  of  the 
foremen  aside  and  asked,  “What  are  you 
going  to  do  today  to  reinforce  yesterday’s 
safety  meeting?”  The  foreman  gave  me 
that  beautiful  empty  stare  of  “what  are  you 
talking  about?” 

So  we  are  in  trouble.  We  are  CTSPs  - 
what  happened,  why  didn’t  they  listen  to 
us?  We  told  them  what  they  needed  to 
know.  So  I grab  another  foreman  and  I 
asked  him,  “What  do  you  do  today  to 
reinforce  yesterday’s  safety  meeting?”  I 
got  the  exact  same  empty  stare  with  a 
“hang  on  for  a minute.” 

OK,  so  two  of  the  foremen  didn’t  get 
it;  let  me  grab  the  third  foreman  and  see 
what  he  has  to  say.  Same  result,  just  the 
empty  stare  with  a shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders, “I  forgot  what  the  safety  meeting 
was  about.”  I asked  the  fourth  foreman 
and  expected  the  same  response  - and  he 
did  not  let  me  down.  Then  the  four  fore- 
men were  huddled  up  and  one  of  them, 
remembering,  shouting,  “Wires,  wires 
...  we’re  supposed  to  talk  about  the 
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wires!” 

I asked  each  of  the  foreman  to  reinforce 
what  it  was  “about  the  wires,”  but  I knew 
at  that  moment  that  we  had  failed  to  use  all 
the  tools  provided  to  us  as  CTSPs. 

I went  back  to  my  office  and  reviewed 
my  notes  that  I had  taken  so  furiously  the 
week  prior,  in  the  CTSP  training.  We  were 
told  that  14  percent  of  the  people  will 
understand  something  when  they  hear  it, 
and  that  that  number  increases  as  they  see 
it,  and  that  percentage  increases  even  more 
when  they  feel  it  and  increases  higher 
when  they  do  it. 

Here  we  were,  a couple  of  tree  guys  try- 
ing to  teach  a safety  meeting  with  only  one 
tool,  much  like  that  gardener  trying  to 
remove  a tree  with  just  a pole  saw. 

I approached  Bert  and  shared  with  him 
that  there  wasn’t  penetration  with  the  safe- 
ty topic  he  discussed  the  day  before.  Bert 
took  a step  back,  squared  up  his  shoulders 
and  said  with  a little  frustration,  “I  told 
them  everything  they  need  to  know,  why 
were  they  not  listening?!” 

I explained  to  Bert  with  my  words  and  a 
little  graph  on  paper  showing  that  when 
they  listen  they’re  only  getting  14  percent. 
Bert  then  relaxed  his  shoulders  and  chuck- 
led with  a slap  to  himself  on  the  forehead 
and  said,  “They  taught  us  that!  What  was  I 
thinking?” 

It  was  a really  great  moment  for  us, 


maybe  more  powerful  than  the  CTSP  train- 
ing itself.  We  have  great  foremen  who  have 
been  with  my  company  for  10  or  20  years 
each.  Their  dedication  to  safe  work  prac- 
tices and  doing  great  tree  work  has  been 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again.  They 
want  to  do  it  right;  we  just  were  not  train- 
ing them  right  the  day  before.  So  back  to 
the  drawing  board.  We  asked  ourselves, 
“How  can  we  do  this  better?”  We  came  up 
with  a few  ideas: 

• Props 

• Interaction 

• Having  the  crew  role-play 

So  off  to  Orchard  Supply  Hardware  we 
went  to  grab  some  PVC  tube  and  build  our 
own  miniature  power  poles  with  primaries 
and  secondaries  made  with  chain  saw 
starter  cord.  We  grabbed  a few  branches 
out  of  the  back  of  the  chipper  and  set  up 
our  own  little  mini  environment  in  which 
we  could  explain  to  the  crew  how  to  work 
around  utilities.  We  could  also  demonstrate 
to  them,  allow  the  crew  to  hold  small  limbs 
between  starter  cord  mounted  on  PVC  pipe 
and  explain  to  us  what  were  acceptable  and 
unacceptable  practices. 

The  following  day  we  set  it  up  and  made 
our  presentation  to  the  crews.  I spent  more 
time  studying  the  crew  then  I did  listening 
to  what  Bert  had  to  say.  It  was  completely 
opposite  of  what  had  transpired  just  days 
before  where  I saw  my  crew  look  a lot  like 


a bunch  a high  school  freshmen  in  the  first 
period  history  class  trying  to  stay  awake. 
They  were  on  their  toes,  they  were  leaning 
forward,  they  were  interjecting,  they  were 
grabbing  the  little  brush  and  waving  it 
around  the  starter  cord-PVC  prop  and  get- 
ting involved.  Bang!  We  just  made  it  to 
first  base. 

Well,  at  this  point  it  is  Wednesday,  so 
we’re  kind  of  goofed  up  on  our  schedule, 
but  we  adjusted  the  schedule  to  meet  our 
goof-up.  Thursday  came  around  and 
instead  of  hitting  up  a test,  I asked  the  crew 
foremen,  “What  are  you  going  to  talk 
about  today  to  reinforce  yesterday’s  train- 
ing?” They  bombarded  me  with  ideas  of 
how  they  were  going  to  go  ahead  and  rein- 
force the  training  we  had  just  provided. 

We  were  just  on  second  base. 

The  crews  went  out  to  work  and  I was 
busy  in  my  office.  Around  1 1 a.m.  I wanted 
to  go  out  and  see  one  of  the  big  projects  in 
action.  When  I showed  up,  one  of  my  fore- 
men, Andy  Apodacca,  approached  me  and 
said,  basically,  “This  is  how  I reinforced 
the  training.  I had  him  over  here,  and  him 
over  there  and  then  I show  them  this,  that 
and  the  other  thing.  They  did  this  and  then 
they  did  that  and  then  they  did  the  other. 

We  were  on  third-base. 

Friday  was  our  test.  The  crew  all  wanted 
to  test.  Each  got  100  percent  and  then  they 
were  playing  with  the  PVC  pipes  and 
starter  cords  discussing  different 
elements  of  how  to  work  around 
utility  wires. 

Game  seven,  World  Series,  bot- 
tom of  the  ninth  and  we  just  got 
the  winning  home  run.  The  TCI  A 
had  trained  us  on  how  to  be 
CTSPs.  We  got  involved  with  the 
program,  studied  the  program  and 
implemented  changes  within  our 
company.  Since  that  first  safety 
meeting,  all  of  our  safety  meetings 
have  included  props,  pictures,  par- 
ticipation and  reinforcement. 

Safety  has  no  beginning  and  no 
end,  it  is  continuous.  We  are  better 
trained,  now,  to  train. 

Tad  Jacobs,  CTSP,  is  an  ISA 
Certified  Arborist  and  owner  of 
Treemasters,  an  accredited,  eight- 
year  TCIA  member  company  based 
in  San  Rafael,  California. 


The  crew  all  wanted  to  test  Each  got  100  percent  and  then  they  were  playing  with  the  PVC  pipes  and  starter  cords  discussing  different 
elements  of  how  to  work  around  utility  wires. 
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TCIA  Members  at  Work 


Townsend  Tree  Service  Co.,  LLC,  of  Muncie,  Indiana,  showed  off  its  TCIA  Utility 
Contractor  Accreditation  decals  on  this  Townsend  dump  body  truck  on  the  TCI 
EXPO  show  floor  in  Pittsburgh  in  November.  From  left  are:  Randall  McDonald, 
TCIA  Accreditation  auditor  who  conducted  the  first  UC  Accreditation  audit  at 
Townsend;  Abigail  Bath,  Townsend  marketing  specialist,  with  Townsend’s 
Utility  Accreditation  plaque;  Phil  Chambers,  Townsend  president  and  TCIA 
Board  member,  with  the  decal  over  his  right  shoulder;  Travis  Rininger, 
Townsend  manager;  and,  Bob  Rouse,  TCIA  chief  program  officer. 


Outlook 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

Libertarians  contend  that  no  one  should 
interfere  with  the  free  exchange  of  goods 
and  services  among  independent  adults. 
Critics  argue  that  this  trend  allows  employ- 
ers to  evade  payroll  taxes,  sick  pay, 
holidays,  workers’  comp,  unemployment 
insurance,  and  overtime  . . . while  workers 
evade  taxes. 

Looking  forward,  every  time  the  gov- 
ernment raises  taxes,  workers  and 
employers  look  for  ways  to  avoid  them. 
Every  time  a new  benefit  becomes  a 
mandate,  whether  for  health  care  or  paid 
leave,  the  competitive  advantage  falls  to 
those  companies  with  the  fewest 
employees  on  the  books. 

What  sort  of  world  will  this  new  econ- 
omy create  - one  where  millions  of 
workers  without  benefits  or  job  security 
wait  to  be  hired  by  contractors?  Or  will 
workers  take  control  back  from  employ- 
ers, choosing  the  time,  place,  function 
and  environment  in  which  they  want  to 


sell  their  services  to  the  highest  bidder? 
Is  it  a race  to  the  bottom  or  an  opportuni- 
ty to  take  control  of  our  work  lives? 

Commercial  arboriculture  won’t  be  the 
first  industry  to  face  these  questions,  but  it 


probably  won’t  be  the  last  either. 
Disruption,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  head- 
ed our  way. 

Mark  Garvin 
Publisher 


Truck  Mounted  Cranes  M Series  Cranes  221 01 S Crane 
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The  all-new,  aggressive  and  lightweight  MXG50  Track  Stump  Grinder  gives  you 
the  power  to  take  your  business  to  the  next  level  with  many  user-friendly  and 
user-requested  features! 


A f - A 


Long  Boom  Technology 
Long  Boom  Technology  maintains  the 
full  50"  cutting  arc  regardless  of  depth 
to  access  hard-to-reach  areas. 


m SE 

4-up  Fingertip  Controls 
Tip-out  operator's  control  station 
with  4-up  fingertip  controls  gives  you 
complete  command  of  the  machine 
functions  from  one  location. 


Optional  Remote  Control 
Optional  pocket-size  remote  control 
system  gives  you  ultimate  control 
and  safety, 


The  MXG50  Track  Stump  Grinder  is  part  of  Morbark's  re-engineered  line  of  stump  grinders,  designed 
to  grind  deeper  with  a wider  arc!  Find  out  more  at  www.morbark.com. 


Circle  10  on  RS  Card  or  visit 
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Participants  break  for  a photo  during  the  most  recent  Women’s  Tree  Climbing  Workshop  hosted  by  Bear  and  Melissa  LeVangie  and  Marcy  Carpenter.  This  event  was  held  this  past  October 
in  the  Harvard  Forest  in  Petersham , Massachusetts. 


By  Claris se  Hart  and  Melissa  LeVangie , 
CTSP 

More  than  120  women  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  the 
Women’s  Tree  Climbing 
Workshop  since  its  founding  in  2009.  The 
annual  two-and-a-half-day  workshop 
began  as  the  brainchild  of  Massachusetts 
arborist  Melissa  LeVangie  and  came  to  life 
through  collaboration  with  her  sister,  Bear 
LeVangie,  and  colleague  Marcy  Carpenter, 
of  Arbor  One,  Inc.,  a TCIA  member  com- 
pany based  in  Douglas,  Mass. 


FOCUS  ON 


In  2016,  the  workshop  will  be  held  in 
two  locations  - Santa  Cruz,  California 
(April  22-24)  and  Petersham,  Mass., 
(September)  - and  is  open  to  women  with 
all  levels  of  climbing  experience. 

“It’s  an  opportunity  that’s  not  typically 
available  to  women  in  this  industry,”  says 


Rebecca  Siebel-Hunt,  a lead  instructor  who 
first  came  to  the  workshop  as  a participant 
in  2010.  “It’s  an  opportunity  for  any  woman 
to  leam  bare-bones  tree  climbing,  all  the 
way  up  to  intermediate/advanced  tree 
climbing,  in  a safe,  positive  environment.” 

The  2015  workshop  was  held  in  the 
blazing  fall  foliage  of  the  Harvard  Forest 
this  past  October  9-11  in  Petersham, 
Massachusetts,  with  support  from  27  cor- 
porate and  individual  sponsors.  After  the 
workshop,  some  of  the  workshop’s  co- 
founders and  instructors  took  a moment  to 
reflect  on  lessons  learned. 

Q:  How  did  the  workshop  get  started? 
M.  LeVangie:  It  started  from  people 
reaching  out  and  asking  the  simple  ques- 
tion, “As  a woman,  where  can  I go  to  leam 
to  climb  trees?  I don’t  want  to  get  yelled  at 
or  made  to  feel  stupid  and  I don’t  want  to 
feel  as  if  I’m  going  to  fall  out  of  the  tree 
because  safety  is  not  stressed.”  After  hear- 
ing that  for  more  than  nine  years,  it  was 
time  to  make  it  happen. 

Now  after  six  years,  each  of  us  as 
instmctors,  assistants,  volunteers,  partici- 
pants and  sponsors  know  the  power  and 
strength  of  what  this  workshop  has  created. 


Each  year,  anywhere  from  1 5 to  25  percent 
of  attendees  are  returning  participants  from 
one  or  more  of  our  previous  workshops, 
sometimes  more.  About  10  percent  of  our 
participants  each  year  enter  the  arboricul- 
ture field  as  new  employees,  and  more 
remain  climbing,  for  recreation  or  other 
reasons. 


Q:  What  skills  does  the  workshop 
cover?  What  do  participants  take  away? 
B.  LeVangie:  The  workshop  covers  tree 
climbing  101:  assessing  a tree,  installing  a 
throwline  and  climbing  line,  understanding 
the  mechanics  of  the  gear.  And  right  from 
the  beginning,  we’re  teaching  safety  and 
PPE.  Safety  has  to  come  at  step  one  to  cre- 
ate a culture  instead  of  a second-hand 
thought.  What  do  they  take  away?  It’s  so 
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Betsy  Poulin  learning  to  trust  rope  and  heights . Photo  by  Asa  Runefelt. 


much.  Even  in  their  testimonials,  you’re 
only  getting  a paragraph  of  everything 
that’s  inside  them.  It’s  indescribable. 

M.  LeVangie:  We  introduce  climbing 
skills  for  future  arborists  and  adventure- 
minded  outdoor  enthusiasts  alike.  We  often 
have  photographers,  researchers,  writers, 
entomologists  and  ornithologists  partici- 
pate to  expand  their  perspective. 

Marcy  Carpenter:  The  participant’s  com- 
fort zone  basically  determines  what  they 
take  away.  Maybe  they  were  finally  able  to 
get  their  throw-ball  in  the  tree,  maybe  they 
got  to  the  top  of  the  tree. 

Rebecca  Seibel-Hunt:  People  would  be 
surprised  at  how  much  learning  goes  on, 
how  one  person  with  string  bean  arms  and 
24-hour  knowledge  of  ropes  can  go  from 
“I  can’t  get  this”  on  Day  1,  to  Day  3 where 
it’s  like,  “Give  me  more,  more,  more!” 
There’s  something  else  that’s  taught 
besides  the  skills,  and  for  me  that’s  always 
the  best  part.  It’s  something  about  opening 
up,  about  quiet  confidence,  about  self- 
reliance.  And  the  gear!  To  be  able  to  climb 
in  10  different  harnesses;  try  single  rope 
ascent  or  a Haas  system;  see  three  types  of 
Prusik  cord,  12  types  of  hitch  cord... 

B.  LeVangie:  ...they  get  a better  under- 
standing, and  a faster  understanding,  of 
gear  they  like  and  don’t  like. 

Q:  What  makes  for  a successful  work- 
shop? 

B.  LeVangie:  Having  enough  structure, 
but  also  enough  free  flow  for  people  who 
are  excited  and  completely  submerged  in 
learning.  We  did  that  a couple  of  times  this 
year,  said,  “It’s  time  for  yoga,  but  if  you 
want  to  stay  here  and  continue  with  an 
instructor,  that’s  great.”  Oh,  and,  great 
food.  There’s  nothing  that  fuels  the  soul 
better  than  food. 

Seibel-Hunt:  This  workshop  needs  all  of 
its  pieces:  the  sponsors,  obviously  the  co- 
founders and  their  prep  over  the  years,  the 
facility,  the  fabulous  trees  and,  most 
importantly,  the  participants.  Participants 
must  be  willing  to  be  stretched,  to  be  vul- 
nerable and  physically  challenged. 
Because  of  the  extremely  high  ratio  of 
instructors  to  participants,  folks  get  plenty 
of  attention.  When  someone’s  ready  to 
advance,  they  will  not  be  held  back.  Also, 
the  yoga  we  do  - it  makes  me  newly  aware 
of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  my 


body,  and  I climb  daily.  This  workshop  is 
learning  for  everybody. 

Carpenter:  Strong  organization. 

Instructors  who  are  willing  to  listen  and 
leam  from  the  participants.  Good  people, 
good  attitudes,  good  coffee  and  good  food. 
M.  LeVangie:  Watching  returning  partici- 
pants rejoin  the  tribe  always  brings  joy  and 
a remarkable  feeling  of  unity.  In  turn, 
observing  how  the  newbies  go  from 
inquisitive  self-questioning  and  anticipa- 
tion of  what’s  to  come,  to  eureka. . . this  is 
awesome:  it’s  goose-bump  material. 

Q:  How  has  the  workshop,  or  your  expe- 
rience of  it,  changed  over  time? 
Carpenter:  At  work  we’re  stuck  in  the 
bubble  - doing  our  day  to  day  and  month 
to  month  - and  with  this  workshop,  you 


Miriam  Johnston  - apparently  pretty  happy  to  be  starting 
her  climb.  Photo  by  Lynda  Mapes. 


step  out  of  that.  As  I’ve  developed  from 
young  field  worker  to  now  a small  busi- 
ness owner  and  a wife  and  mother,  it’s 
been  really  interesting  to  meet  other 
women  who  have  similar  experiences,  and 
similar  challenges. 

Seibel-Hunt:  When  I first  attended  as  a 
participant,  I was  already  an  arborist  with 
climbing  experience,  but  not  day-to-day 
climbing.  You  can  go  from  knowing 
almost  nothing,  to  attending  this  workshop 
for  4 or  5 years  and  becoming  a pretty 
accomplished  climber.  What  has  changed 
for  me?  The  challenges  of  learning  some- 
thing, internalizing  it,  and  then  trying  to 
externalize  it  into  a teaching  mode.  It’s  a 
different  experience,  for  sure,  being 
responsible  for  someone  else’s  safety. 

B.  LeVangie:  Every  workshop,  I leam  so 
much,  not  only  about  my  style  as  a teacher, 
but  also  about  the  way  that  people  leam. 
Some  people  are  tactile,  some  are  visual, 
some  are  hands  on,  some  are  paper  learn- 
ers, and  some  people  just  intuitively  do. 
It’s  fascinating. 

M.  LeVangie:  This  workshop  went  from  a 
one-day,  hands-on  workshop  to  a 2V2-day 
full  schedule  packed  with  opportunities  to 
build  skills,  confidence  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, a network.  The  relationships  that  are 
built  between  women  in  the  “field”  in  this 
workshop  is  indescribable.  When  we 
began,  it  was  more  of  a “Hello”  and  now 
it’s  “When  are  we  climbing  again?”  It’s 
simply  awe  inspiring. 
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Learning  knots  in  a stress-free  environment.  Photo  by  RS  Hunt. 

Since  I began  my  career  in  arboriculture 
more  than  15  years  ago,  there  have  been 
very  few  women  to  network  with,  never 
mind  climb  with.  Now  I can  travel  the 
world  and  see  many  I’ve  had  the  honor  of 
teaching,  and  share  adventure,  activity  and 
thought. 

Q:  How  has  the  workshop  been 
embraced  by  the  wider  community  of 
arborists  (men  and  women)? 

Seibel-Hunt:  The  more  times  this  work- 
shop is  put  on,  the  better  of  an  appreciation 
the  arbor  industry  has  for  it.  That  is  shown 


Louise  Levy  learning  the  ropes  of  footlocking.  Photo  by 
Liz  Downing. 


by  the  number  of  women  who  are  spon- 
sored by  their  companies  to  attend  - 
administrators,  people  who  have  been 
climbing  half-time,  or  people  who  don’t 
have  a climbing  mentor  in  their  workplace. 
People  know  the  quality  of  teaching  that 
Melissa  and  Bear  and  Marcy  deliver,  and 
that  speaks  volumes. 

Carpenter:  Higher  ups  in  corporations 
and  business  owners  are  realizing  it’s  a 
good  investment,  like  any  training  in  our 
industry.  My  company,  Arbor  One,  sent  a 
participant  this  year.  Her  confidence  in  the 
field  has  risen  exponentially  since  that 
weekend.  It’s  awesome. 

B.  LeVangie:  It’s  created  a buzz  that  is 
snowballing,  which  is  wonderful.  It’s 
already  going  cross-continent.  And  a lot  of 
gentlemen  are  saying,  “Why  can’t  we  have 
a workshop  for  men?”  Well,  I’d  love  for 
someone  to  stand  up  and  say,  “I’m  doing  a 
workshop  for  men  by  men.”  The  idea  is  not 
trademarked,  it’s  not  copyrighted. 

M.  LeVangie:  As  with  anything  in  life, 
there  always  will  be  people  who  have  fears 
and  doubts,  people  who  feel  threatened  or 
not  included.  However,  far  more  people 
come  to  us  and  ask,  when  can  you  give  us  a 
workshop  on  . . .?  I just  smile  and  respond, 
“. . .when  there’s  more  time  in  the  day.” 

Q:  Lessons  learned,  for  those  leading 
similar  workshops? 

M.  LeVangie:  Breathe.  So  much  prepara- 
tion goes  into  making  the  next  workshop 


better  than  the  last.  It’s  the  ability  to  follow 
up  on  input  from  the  participants’  survey 
responses  to  implement  great  suggestions 
for  change,  and  the  ability  to  understand 
it’s  never  perfect. 

Don’t  be  too  stymied  to  ask  for  help.  Our 
sponsors  are  incredible.  We  could  not  do 
this  without  them.  The  workshop  price  is 
so  affordable  because  of  all  the  donations, 
time,  and  in-kind  gifts  we  receive.  I can’t 
say  thank  you  enough. 

Q:  What’s  next  for  the  WTCW? 
Seibel-Hunt:  It  would  be  great  to  take  it 
more  on  the  road. 

Carpenter:  This  year  we  created  videos  to 
get  people  familiar  with  the  knots  that  we 
use  in  the  workshop.  That  multimedia  could 
build.  We  could  also  broaden  our  horizons 
into  the  more  technical  aspects  of  this  work 
- SRT  and  aerial  rescue,  both  things  we  only 
touched  on  this  year.  And  something  I’d  like 
to  add:  chain-saw  workshops. 

B.  LeVangie:  We’ve  been  focusing  on 
level  1 and  level  2 climbers.  We’ve  started 
talking  about  moving  on  to  a level  3:  pro- 
duction work  - pruning,  chain-saw  use  - 
and  competition  climbing. 

M.  LeVangie:  I see  more  one-day  semi- 
nars stemming  from  this  for  our  current 
network.  For  people  to  gather  in  a safe, 
supportive  location  to  let  people  work  at 
“stations”  that  enhance  an  area  in  which  a 
climber  wants  to  gain  more  skills.  I’d  like 
for  the  seminars  to  have  potluck  style 
meals  for  people  to  share;  to  work,  eat  and 
have  tun  - it’s  how  long  lasting  friendships 
are  made. 

We’re  headed  to  California  in  spring 
2016  thanks  to  the  Western  Chapter  of 
ISA.  Want  to  experience  it  for  yourself? 
Sign  up,  the  more  the  merrier.  We  hope  to 
see  you  in  the  trees! 

Melissa  LeVangie,  CTSP,  Certified 
Arborist,  ISA  Certified  Tree  Worker  and 
ISA  IRAQ  (tree  risk  assessment  quali- 
fied), is  marketing  and  sales  director  for 
Shelter  Tree,  Inc.,  a 20-year  TCI  A asso- 
ciate member  company  based  in 
Attleboro,  Mass.,  and  the  tree  warden  in 
Petersham,  Mass. 

Clarisse  Hart  is  an  ecologist  and  writer 
in  Central  Massachusetts.  She  directs  edu- 
cation programs  at  Harvard  Forest  and  is 
starting  classes  in  arboriculture  in  2016.  ^ 
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The  Safer  Stump  Grinder 

No  High  Speed  Debris*  No  High  Speed  Cutting  Wheel 

No  Carbide  Tools  to  Break  or  Remove  • Work  Near  Buildings  & Streets 


....and  it's  EXTREMELY  PRODUCTIVE! 


The  long  lasting  low  maintenance  auger  bit  turns  just  7 - 17  RPM,  grinding 
hardwood  stumps  up  to  28"  in  as  little  as  three  minutes.  The  low  speed  auger  bit 
keeps  most  chips  in  the  hole,  making  clean-up  quick  and  easy.  Visitfecon.com  or 
call  us  for  more  information! 

fecon.com 

Circle  30  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


800.528.3113 


Cutting  Edge  News 


Send  Cutting  Edge  News  items  to:  editor@tcia.org 


Arborchem  now  distributor 
for  Arborjet  EAB  products 

Arborchem  Products,  a division  of 
Asplundh  Tree  Expert  Company,  recently 
signed  a contract  with  Arborjet  Inc.  to 
become  a distributor  of  Arborjet’ s line  of 
products  and  equipment. 

These  include  Arborjet’s  Tree-age 
Insecticide,  popular  for  treatment  of  emer- 
ald ash  borer  (EAB),  and  its  Quik-jet  Air 
injection  equipment,  used  for  EAB  and 
other  pest  treatments.  Arborchem  markets 
these  products  to  utilities,  as  well  as  city, 
state  and  federal  agencies,  and  to  arbori- 
cultural  companies  whose  primary  work  is 
servicing  the  utility  sector. 

“Although  many  utilities  and  municipal- 
ities are  dealing  with  EAB  by  removing 
ash  trees  after  they  have  died,  or  removing 
them  ahead  of  their  death,  we  feel  there  are 
clearly  times  when  it  makes  good  sense  to 
invest  in  saving  particular  ash  trees,”  says 
Joe  Lentz,  vice  president  of  Arborchem. 
Where  the  ash  tree  canopy  provides  many 
energy-saving  and  aesthetic  benefits,  treat- 
ments can  preserve  these  benefits  for  years 
to  come. 


TruGreen  and  Scotts  Lawn 
Service  to  merge 

TruGreen  and  Scotts  Lawn  Service  plan 
to  merge  in  March  2016.  The  Scotts 
Miracle  Gro  will  own  approximately  one 
third  of  the  new  entity.  The  new  entity  will 
have  approximately  2.5  million  customers 
and  total  revenues  of  about  $1.3  billion. 
The  combined  companies  will  have  operat- 
ing profits  of  about  $130  million.  The 
company  plans  to  operate  under  the 
TruGreen  brand. 

Jim  Gemison,  president  of  Scotts  Lawn 
Service,  will  seve  as  chief  operating  officer 
of  the  new  entity.  David  Alexander, 
TruGreen’s  president  & CEO  will  continue 
in  that  role  and  the  company  will  remain 
headquartered  in  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
TruGreen  will  continue  to  be  majority- 
owned  by  private  equity  firm  Clayton 
Dubilier  & Rice  (CD&R).  John  Compton, 
a CD&R  Operating  Partner  and  former 
PepsiCo  president,  will  continue  to  serve 
as  TruGreen’s  chairman. 

Jim  Hagedom,  chairman  & CEO  of  The 
Scotts  Miracle  Gro  Company,  Scotts  Lawn 
Service’s  parent  company,  said  they  had 


i 

contemplated  buying  the  TruGreen  busi- 
ness on  at  least  two  occasions  in  the  past, 
but  that  they  had  determined  the  best  way 
to  accomplish  combine  the  offerings  of 
two  companies  was  through  a joint  venture 
with  TruGreen. 

Terex  names  new  CEO 

Terex  Corporation  recently  named  John 
L.  Garrison,  Jr.  chief  executive  officer  and 
president.  Garrison  succeeded  outgoing 
CEO  Ronald  M.  DeFeo.  DeFeo  will  con- 
tinue as  a consultant  for  Terex  through 
December  31,  2016. 

Garrison  joins  Terex  from  Textron,  Inc. 
where  he  served  as  president  and  CEO  of 
their  Bell  Helicopter  Segment.  In  addition 
to  several  other  positions  in  the  past, 
Garrison  served  as  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  Army. 

“The  Board  considered  a highly  quali- 
fied pool  of  outstanding  candidates  and  we 
strongly  believe  that  John  is  the  right  per- 
son to  lead  Terex  and  Konecranes  Terex 
into  the  future,”  said  David  Sachs,  Terex 
lead  director. 

“I  am  extremely  excited  to  be  leading 
Terex  at  such  an  important  time  in  its  his- 
tory. I look  forward  to  building  on  the 
strong  foundation  the  team  has  built  and 
positioning  Terex  and  Konecranes  Terex 
for  success  in  the  future,”  said  Garrison. 

Garrison  is  a 1982  graduate  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  and 
received  a master  of  business  administration 
from  the  Harvard  Business  School.  He  will 
be  based  in  Westport,  Connecticut. 

Robinson  retires,  Jamieson 
promoted  at  Bartlett 

After  over  40  years  with  Bartlett  Tree 
Experts,  Michael  Robinson  recently  retired 
as  vice  president  and  Midwest  division 
manager  of  Bartlett  Tree  Experts.  Scott 
Jamieson,  who  had  been  serving  as  vice 
president  of  corporate  partnerships  and 
national  recruiting,  has  taken  Robinson’s 
position. 

Robinson  joined  Bartlett  in  1974  as  a 
production  worker  and  held  several  posi- 

(Continued  on  page  30) 


ArborPlus 

grow  your  forest  in  the  cloud 


The  complete  tool  for  EVERY  tree  company, 
bringing  sales,  client  and  crew  full  circle. 


* Mobile  Sync  of  New  Clients  & Trees 

* Build/Send  Estimates  Seamlessly 

* Schedule  and  T rack  Job  Progress 

* Super  Admin  Dashboard 

* Automatic  Treatment  Roll-over 

SO  many  powerful  features,  you'll  have  to  see  it  to  believe  it* 
sign  up  @ www.arborplus.com 


Circle  1 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 
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Go  Green 


With  Ford  Advanced  Technology  Engines. 


YOUR  Tier IJASolUtion 

8KTjT 


A Green  Alternative  to  Diesel  from 

engine! 

.DISTRIBUTORS 


Products 


FULLY  ELECTRONIC 
MAINTENANCE  FREE 
FORD  6R80  & 6R140 


Reliable  — Durable  — Clean  — Green. 

V * Ai  f *'•  JJj.. 

Featuring  a complete  line  of  EPA  and  CARD  Certified  1.6,  2.5, 
and  6.8  L LSI  Engines  ranging  from  20  to  200  hp.  Available  in  Gasoline,  LPG,  CNG, 
Natural  Gas  and  Dudl  Fuel.  Our  engines  are  the  solution  to  high  priced  Tier  4 Diesels. 
Secured  Volumes,  Longer  Life  Cycles,  Dry  Fuel  and  Flex  Fuel  Valve  Trains  - 
You  Can  Find  It  At  EDI,.  Performance  you  can  count  on! 


Contact  One  Of  Our  Distributors  Today! 

Our  line  of  LSI  industrialized  Ford  engines  are  serviced  through  a Global  Dealer  Network, 


Anderson  Industrial  Engines  Co. 

Omaha,  NE  402-558-8700 

Southwest  Products  Corp. 

Phoenix,  AZ  877-779-3581 

Diesel  Power  Equipment 

Chicago,  1L  877-876-3732 
Farmington,  MO  800-876-3732 


Powertech  Engines  Inc, 

Fresno,  CA  (800)  7504776 
Fullerton,  CA  (800)  784-1776 

Perkins  Pacific 

Ridgefield,  VVA  877-877-3311 

McDonald  Equipment  Co, 

Willoughby,  OH  800-589-9025 
Portland,  Ml  800-445-5273 


Marindustriel 
Montreal,  QC,  Canada 
514-342-2748 


All  Marine  Spares 

Mona  Vale,  N.S.W.,  Australia 
61-2-99972788 


Oakville,  ON,  Canada 


800-866-3831 

Sirnson  Maxwell 
Edmonton,  AB,  Canada 


800-374-6766 


Compagnia  Tecnica  Motori  S.p.A, 

Milano,  Italy 
+39  0245058238 
Fornaut  Ehm  Sa 

Le  Pre  St  Gervais,  France 


Engine  Distributors  Inc. 

Archdale,  NC  800-220-7080 
Blackwood,  NJ  800-220-2700 
Ft  Lauderdale,  FL  800-257-6605 
Holliston,  MA  800-220-2700 
Jacksonville,  FL  800-342-3575 

Engines, Inc, 


M.  G.  Bryan 
Equipment  Co. 

Grand  Prairie,  TX 
972-623-4300 

D A C Industrial 
Engines  Inc. 

Dartmouth,  NS,  Canada 


Calgary,  AB,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Port  Coquitlam,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 
Nanaimo,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Prince  George,  BC,  Canada 


01133148450394 

Power  Torque  Engineering  Ltd 

Binley,  Coventry,  UK 
011-44-247-663-5757 
Sauer  Motive  Systems 
Sauer  and  Sohn  KG 
Dieburg,  Germany 


Jonesboro,  A R 800-562-8049 


902-468-3765 


800-374-6766 


011-49-607-120-6330 


Engine  Distributors  Inc.  * 400  University  Court  * Blackwood,  NJ  08012 
Phone:  (856)  228-7298  or  (800)  220-2700  * www.edi-dist.com 
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Cutting  Edge  - Products 

Yale  CHook  winch  hook  device 

Yale  Cordage’s  CHook,  which  debuted  at  TCI  EXPO  2015  in  Pittsburgh,  is  a chip-able 
hook  device  made  of  synthetic  polymer  and  designed  to  replace  the  use  of  steel  snaps,  cara- 
biners  or  other  hardware  on  ropes  used  with  chipper  winches.  The  intent  is  to  have  an 

easy-to-use,  fully  non-metallic  system  that 
reduces  the  chance  of  damage  to  chipper 
knives  should  the  rope  find  its  way  into  the 
chipper,  which  can  otherwise  result  in  knife 
damage  and  costly  repairs.  The  CHook  can 
link  the  chipper  winch  line  to  a sling  or  back  to 
itself,  around  a log  or  brush  pile,  if  no  sling  is 
present.  At  6-inches  wide,  8-inches  tall  and  VA 
inches  thick,  the  CHook  fits  well  in  hand,  but  is  sizeable  enough  to  not  get  stuck  in  the 
winch  fairleads.  It  has  a working  load  limit  of  2,500  pounds.  The  CHook  will  be  installed 
on  all  Yale  Cordage  Ultrex  winch  lines  and  sold  as  a kit.  (www.yalecordage.com.) 

Circle  90  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Steiner  SB648  snow  blower 

Steiner’s  new  SB648  Professional  Snow  Blower 
(shown  here  mounted  on  Steiner’s  440  Tractor)  is  a 
dual-stage  snow  blower.  Constructed  of  cast  iron 
and  heavy-gauge  steel,  the  SB648  is 
equipped  with  an  18-inch,  four-blade 
impeller,  a 16-inch-diameter,  open-cen- 
ter sawtooth  auger  and  237  degrees  chute 
rotation.  A 48-inch-wide  clearing  path 
moves  snow  up  to  27  inches  deep.  Features 
include  10-  and  12-gauge  steel  construction,  heavy-duty 

skid  shoes  and  a heavy-duty  cast  iron  gear  box.  A 52-inch  clearing  width  is  available 
with  optional  extension  wings.  Additional  specs  include:  Auger  speed  140  rpm;  blower 
speed  700  rpm;  chute  approximately  9-inch  diameter;  and,  weight  450  pounds 
(www.  steinerturf.  com) 

Circle  91  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


SnowEx  snowplows 

SnowEx  Snow  and  Ice  Control  Equipment’s  new  line  of  snowplows  are  designed  for 
light-duty  to  the  most  demanding  use.  Power  Plow,  available  in  8-foot  10-inch  to  11 -foot 

widths,  is  a hinged-blade  model  offering  quick,  inde- 
pendent adjustment  of  the  wings.  The  wings  of  the 
Speedwing  blade,  with  a width  of  8-foot  7-inches, 
automatically  adjust  according  to  the  angle  of  the  plow. 
The  Heavy-Duty  series  features  a straight-blade  snow- 
plow with  a 31-inch-tall  steel  blade,  and  is  available  in 
widths  ranging  from  7-foot  9-inches  to  9 feet.  The 
plows  include  the  Automatixx  attachment  system,  a 
power-assisted  feature  that  involves  a simple  process  for  quick  attachment.  The  plows  offer 
high-strength,  low-alloy  steel  components  and  formed  base  channels  designed  with  multi- 
ple angles  to  add  torsional  strength  and  prevent  twisting  under  heavy  loads.  SnowEx  Snow 
and  Ice  Control  Equipment  is  part  of  Douglas  Dynamics  (www.snowexproducts.com) 
Circle  92  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Vermeer  SC852  stump  cutter 

Vermeer’s  SC852  stump  cutter  is 
designed  as  a high-horsepower  machine  to 
remove  mature  tree  stumps  and  complete 
high- volume  removals  faster.  It  has  a 23- 


inch  (58.4  cm)  cutter  wheel  powered  by  a 
Deutz  Tier  4 Final  74  hp  (55  kW)  engine 
for  a maximum  cutter  wheel  speed  of  930 
rpm.  Equipped  with  an  operator  presence 
system,  control  handles  for  the  boom  swing 
and  boom  raise/lower  are  equipped  with  an 
operator-presence  handle  design  that  pro- 
vides capacity-sensing  capability  intended 
to  enhance  operator  safety.  The  SC852’s 
Vermeer  SmartSweep  control  system  mon- 
itors engine  load  and  provides  continuous 
feedback  to  automatically  adjust  the  cutter 
wheel  speed.  The  cutter  wheel  is  equipped 
with  the  Vermeer-exclusive  Yellow  Jacket 
cutter  system.  Outside  dual  wheels  can  be 
removed  to  pass  through  a 36-inch  (91.4 
cm)  gate.  An  auxiliary  control  station  at  the 
front  of  the  machine  allows  the  operator  to 
stand  in-line  with  - instead  of  beside  - the 
stump  cutter  for  traveling  in  narrow  areas. 
To  further  increase  efficiency,  a four-bar 
linkage  system  runs  from  the  machine  to 
the  stump  cutter  wheel  to  help  keep  the 
cutter  shield  parallel  to  the  ground 
during  operation,  (www.vermeer.com; 
salesinfo@vermeer.  com) 

Circle  93  on  RS  Card  or  visit 
www.tcia.  org/Publications 

For  more  information  on  products  fea- 
tured here,  circle  the  number  on  the 
Reader  Service  Card,  or  visit 
www.tcia.org/Publications. 

Send  Cutting  Edge  Products 
information  to:  editor@tcia.org 
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www.feva.net 
sales@feva.net 
434.525.2929 

" 0TEREX  A UTILITY  fSOURCE  COMPANY 


WE  KNOW  TREES.  YOU  KNOW  TREE  TRUCKS. 

Whether  you  are  working  on  right-of-way,  tree  care,  or  removal,  there's  no  doubt  that  you  know  your  trade.  And  we  know 
the  equipment  that  helps  you  perfect  it.  For  over  30  years,  FEVA  has  been  a leading  assembler  of  forestry  aerial  lift  trucks. 
We  sell  a variety  of  equipment  including  rear  mounts,  forestry  units,  skidder  buckets,  chip  trucks,  and  chippers.  We  upfit 
our  bucket  trucks  with  the  Terex  LT  and  XT  Pro  lifts,  offering  a working  height  range  from  45  ft  to  75  ft.  Our  campus  remains 
stocked  with  chassis,  lifts,  and  finished  units,  which  means  your  product  can  be  delivered  within  weeks,  not  months! 

CUSTOM  FINANCING.  RENTALS,  LEASING  OPTIONS  AVAILABLE! 

Circle  25  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Industry  Almanac 
Events  & Seminars 


More  almanac  online!  For  the  most  up-to-date  calendar  information, 
visit  www.tcia.org  ■=>  events  ■=>  industry-calendar 

Send  almanac  listings  to  editor@tcia.org, 
or  post  them  yourself  on  TCIA’s  Industry  Calendar  - follow  the  directions  above. 


January  4-7,  2016 

Advanced  Landscape  Plant  IPM  PHC  Short  Course 
University  of  Maryland,  Dept  of  Entomology 
Contact:  (301)  405-3913,  akoeiman@umd.edu 

January  7,  2016 

Great  Plains  Tree  Conference 
St.  Joseph,  MO 

Contact:  www.nearborists.org 

January  12,  2016 

Mass  Tree  Wardens  Annual  Meeting 
Sturbridge,  MA 

Contact:  www.masstreewardens.org 

January  13,  2016 

Northern  Green  EXPO 
Minneapolis,  MN 

Contact:  www.northerngreenexpo.org 

January  13,  2016 

Kansas  Arborist  Association  Annual  Conference 
Topeka,  KS 

Contact:  www.kansasarborist.com 

January  13-14,  2016* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Milwaukee,  Wl 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org/events 

January  15,  2016 

Chipper  Operator  Specialist 
Morbark,  Winn,  Ml 

Contact:  (989)  866-2381;  wendy.hopkins@morbark.com 

January  15,  2016* 

Aerial  Rescue  and  SRT  workshops 

Tree  Climbers  Concepts  Training  Team  (TCCTT) 

Windemere,  FL 

Contact:  (407)  509-4805; 

geezerstreecompinfo@gmail.com 

January  18,  2016 

Mid-Atlantic  Horticulture  Short  Course 
Virginia  Beach,  VA 

Contact:  (757)  523-4734;  program@mahsc.org 

January  19-21,2016* 

Indiana  Arborist  Association  Conference 
Indianapolis,  IN 

Contact:  www.indiana-arborist.org 

January  20,  2016* 

Grow  Maine  Green  EXPO 

Maine  Arborist  Association,  Augusta,  ME 

Contact:  www.mainearborist.org 

January  21,  2016* 

Conn.  Tree  Protective  Association/CTPA  Annual  Meeting 
Southington,  CT 
Contact:  www.ctpa.org 


What’s  coming  in  TCI? 

Each  issue  of  TCI  Magazine  contains  a variety  of  articles  tailored  to  the  specific  needs,  concerns  and  inter- 
ests of  arborists.  TCI  solicits  a number  of  articles  from  outside  writers  to  keep  its  editorial  content  fresh. 

Do  you  have  a story  for  TCI?  The  editor  will  be  happy  to  review  your  idea  or  manuscript  and  discuss  it 
with  you.  Here  are  some  of  the  upcoming  topics  for  the  next  two  issues: 


February  2016  - Green-themed  issue 

Machinery  & Equipment:  Right-of-Way  Equipment; 

Wood  Processing/Biofuel/Mulch 
Tools  & Supplies:  Biological  Soil  Amendments  & 
Pest  Mgt;  Pollinators-Creating  Habitat 
Services:  Sustainable  Operations/Practices 
Safety:  Pesticide  Safety 


March  2016 

Machinery  & Equipment:  Log  Loaders/Skid  Steers 
Tools  & Supplies:  Chain  Saws,  Seasonal  Checklist 
Services:  Pricing  Jobs 
Safety:  Crane  Best  Practices,  CEU  Quiz 


Contact  editor@tcia.org 

Advertising  opportunities:  Sachin  Mohan,  mohan@tcia.org 


January  22, 2016 

Chipper  Operator  Spec.  Workshop 
Cal  Line  Equipment 
Santa  Fe  Springs,  CA 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org/events 

January  27-28,  2016 

Maryland  Arborist  Association  Winter  Seminar 

Ellicott  City,  MD 

Contact:  www.mdarborist.com 

January  29, 2016 

Chipper  Operator  Specialist  Workshop 
Selma,  TX 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org/events 

January  29, 2016 

EHAP  Workshop 
St.  Petka  Church 
San  Marcos,  CA 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org/events 

January  29, 2016 

EHAP  Workshop 
Apopka,  FL 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org/events 

January  31-February  1,  2016* 

NY  State  Arborist  Association 
Suffern,  NY 

Contact:  www.nysarborists.com 

February  5, 2016 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP  — 
Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Main  Line  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Wayne,  PA 
Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org/events 

February  7-11,2016* 

Winter  Management  Conference 

Grand  Cayman 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org/events 


February  9,  2016 

Long  Island  Arboricultural  Assoc.  Annual  Meeting 
Hempstead,  NY 

Contact:  www.longislandarborists.org 

February  14-16,  2016* 

Wisconsin  Arborist  Association 

Green  Bay,  Wl 

Contact:  www.waa-isa.org 

February  23,  2016 

ASCA  Consulting  Academy 
Napa,  CA 

Contact:  301  947-0483;  asca@mgmtsol.com 

February  28,  2016 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP  - 
Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Ohio  Chapter  ISA,  Sandusky,  OH 
Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org/events 

March  8,  2016* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Ashville,  NC 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org/events 

March  16,  2016* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Hartford,  CT 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org/events 

April  5,  2016* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Acadia,  CA 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org/events 

November  10-12,  2016* 

TCI  EXPO  Tradeshow  and  Conference 

Baltimore,  MD 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org 

* Indicates  that  TCIA  staff  will  be  in  attendance 
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Washington  in  Review 

By  Peter  Gerstenberger 


Employers  should  have  illness  and 
injury  prevention  programs 
designed  to  find  and  fix  safety 
hazards,  according  to  a new  OSH  A draft 
guidance  document. 

Federal  OSHA’s  Safety  & Health 
Program  Guidelines,  first  published  in 
1989,  are  being  updated  to  reflect  mod- 
ern technology  and  practices.  Although 
not  enforced  as  law,  the  so-called  “I2P2” 
concept  has  earned  a strong  following 
among  safety  professionals. 

Published  November  16,  2015,  the 
voluntary  Safety  and  Health  Program 
Management  Guidelines  detail  core  ele- 
ments of  an  effective  safety  and  health 
program: 

• Management  leadership 
• Worker  participation 
• Hazard  identification  and  assessment 
• Hazard  prevention  and  control 
• Education  and  training 
• Program  evaluation  and  improve- 
ment 

• Coordination  and  communication  on 
multi-employer  work  sites 

OSHA  lists  several  steps  within  each 
core  element  to  help  establish,  imple- 
ment, maintain  and  improve  programs. 
The  agency  says  employers  should 
define  program  goals  and  expectations, 
give  workers  access  to  safety  and  health 
information,  and  identify  and  select  haz- 
ard controls. 

These  are  federal  OSHA  guidelines  for 
business  and,  as  such,  are  not  mandatory. 
Several  State  Plan  OSHAs  have  imposed 
mandatory  I2P2  rules  for  employers. 

“The  guidelines  will  provide  much 
needed  direction  and  support  to  any  busi- 
ness striving  to  achieve  safe  operations, 
but  especially  small  and  mid-sized  busi- 


TCIA  has  an  I2P2  program  designed  for  tree  care  compa- 
nies. To  learn  more , go  to  www.tcia.org  and  click  on 
Safety ; then  Best  Safety  Practices  Programs. 

nesses  and  those  with  multi-employer 
worksites,”  the  National  Safety  Council 


said  in  a statement  applauding  the  new 
document. 

This  update  to  the  1989  voluntary 
guidelines  incorporates  lessons  learned 
from  OSHA  recognition  programs  and 
industry  consensus  standards. 

Interested  parties  are  encouraged  to 
view  comments  from  their  peers  and  to 
submit  their  own  comments  at  the  public 
docket  OSHA  has  created  for  this  initia- 
tive. Go  to  regulations.gov  and  search 
for  docket  OSHA-20 15-00 18. 

Stakeholders  can  comment  on  the 
draft  guidance  until  February  14,  2016.  For 
more  information,  go  to  : www.osha.gov/ 
dsg/topics/safetyhealth/index.html. 


Peter  Gerstenberger  is  senior  advisor 
for  safety,  compliance  & standards  for 
the  Tree  Care  Industry  Association.  ^ 
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Altec  Sentry  instructor  teaches  the  walk-around  inspection  during  a hands-on  training  session.  Photo  courtesy  of  Altec. 


By  Rick  Howland 

There  is  an  expression  in  aviation 
that  when  you  get  your  first  pilot’s 
license,  you  merely  got  your 
license  to  REALLY  leam  to  fly. 

Similarly,  being  licensed  and  “checked 
out”  on  one  aircraft  doesn’t  mean  you  are 
“checked  out”  to  fly  them  all.  Think  about 
it.  Just  because  you  have  a standard  opera- 
tor’s license  and  drive  a pickup  truck  on  a 
regular  basis  doesn’t  mean  you  are  compe- 
tent (checked  out)  to  drive  a top-heavy 
bucket  truck,  even  though  your  standard 
license  allows  you  to  do  so. 

And  then  things  change  over  time,  such 
as  driving  rules.  There  was  a time  a gener- 
ation ago  that  turning  right  on  a red  light 
was  not  legal  in  some  states,  and  now  it  is 
(unless  otherwise  posted)  thanks  to  legisla- 
tion that  came  about  during  the  “gas  crisis” 
of  the  early  1970s.  There  also  was  a time 
when  you  were  the  third  driver  in  line  at  a 
stop  sign  and  you  could  proceed  with  the 
two  leaders  without  stopping  at  the  sign 
again.  That  may  or  may  not  be  true  any 
more.  Do  you  know?  (It  used  to  be  the  law 
in  Massachusetts  up  to  the  late  ’60s.  The 
law  has  changed,  according  to  the 
Massachusetts  Registry,  and  now  everyone 
has  to  stop  at  the  sign.)  Silly  observations, 
perhaps,  but  they  illustrate  that  times  and 
laws  change. 

Then  there  are  issues  such  as  a driver  or 
crew  being  assigned  a new  or  newer  truck 
and  given  no  training.  (Things  change, 
remember?)  It  is  fair  to  say  that,  with  train- 
ing, your  drivers  can  not  only  be  safer 
operators,  they  also  can  be  more  efficient. 
Sure,  they  can  drive,  but  do  their  skills  and 
experience  match  the  vehicles  and  condi- 
tions they  work  in? 

Dave  Marren,  vice  president  for  safety 
and  regulatory  affairs  at  Bartlett  Tree 
Experts,  notes  that  there  really  are  multiple 
levels  of  safety  to  deal  with  in  a company 
regarding  licensing  and  qualifications  for 
drivers.  Which  rules  applies  depends  on 


whether  drivers  are  operating  vehicles 
under  10,000  pounds,  where  no  CDL/com- 
mercial  driver’s  license  is  required,  or 
between  10,001  and  26,000  pounds,  where 
specific  Department  of  Transportation  reg- 
ulations apply,  or  over  26,001  pounds 
where  additional  DOT  regulations  apply. 


4* 


S' 


“In  the  U.S.,  once  a truck  has  a gross 
combination  (including  any  towed  unit) 
weight  rating  of  10,001  pounds  or  more, 
there  is  a specific  set  of  rules  that  apply; 
with  additional  rules  and  requirements 
from  26,001  pounds  and  over,”  says 
Marren. 

According  to  the  federal  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  Administration,  the  current  federal 
CDL  licensing  rules  became  law  in  April 
of  1992,  putting  an  end  to  inconsistencies 
in  licensing  and  training  among  the  various 


states. 

Marren  and  others  contacted  for  this  arti- 
cle describe  their  companies’  protocols  for 
drivers  and  driver  training,  and  while  none 
may  apply  exactly  to  every  TCIA  member 
company,  there  are  basics  to  consider 
adopting. 

“Out  of  the  gate,  before  any  equipment 
drives  out  of  the  yard,  we  have  to  make 
sure  that  anyone  driving  that  vehicle  is 
qualified  to  drive  according  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation  (DOT),” 
Marren  stresses.  “This  is  a multi-step 
process  requiring  background  checks, 
ongoing  drug  and  alcohol  testing  pro- 
grams, regular  checks  of  driving  records 
and  an  initial  verification  of  employment 
histories  (a  three-year  work  history  for 
vehicles  between  10,001  and  26,000 
pounds)  and  history  of  experience  for  the 
type  of  vehicle  operators  will  be  driving. 

“Before  you  get  in  a truck  to  drive  as  an 
employee,  I need  to  know  and  see  these 
things  before  you  will  be  driving  a truck  up 
to  26,000  pounds:  a valid  license,  a review 
of  the  driver’s  record,  a DMV  (Department 
of  Motor  Vehicles)  check,  a certificate  of 
compliance,  a management  review,  a back- 
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Which  rules  apply  depends  on  whether  drivers  are  operating  vehicles  under  10,000  pounds , where  no  CDL/commercial  dri- 
ver's license  is  required [ or  between  10,001  and  26,000  pounds,  where  specific  Department  of  Transportation  regulations 
apply,  or  over  26,001  pounds  where  additional  DOT  regulations  apply.  Photo  courtesy  of  Bartlett  Tree  Experts. 


ground  check,  drug  and  alcohol  testing,  a 
medical  exam  and  certificate,  cargo  safety 
training,  a road  test,  and  hours  of  service 
documentation.  We  also  need  to  know  that 
you  understand  how  to  correctly  perform  a 
pre-trip  and  post-trip  inspection  of  the 
vehicle.” 

He  adds,  “We  will  verify  that  your  dri- 
ver’s license  is  current  and  accurate  and 
require  a medical  exam  to  see  if  you  are  fit 
to  drive  a commercial  vehicle.” 

“We  will  train  you  to  fill  out  a driver 
statement  for  duty  hours  to  ensure  that,  as 
an  operator,  you  are  not  driving  over  the 
legal  limit,  and  will  provide  cargo  safety 
training  and  testing  to  prove  to  us  that  you 
know  how  to  secure  load  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, know  how  a vehicle  responds  with 
load  in  it.  And  we  will  have  a road  test,” 
Marren  states. 

“Those,”  he  says,  “are  largely  DOT  legal 
requirements  for  vehicles  under  26,000 
pounds.  We  have  a few  more,  such  as  an 
acknowledgement  that  you  know  and 
understand  our  cellphone-use  policy.  It  is 
not  a legal  requirement,  but  the  company 
feels  strongly  about  it. 

“If  you  are  a CDL  operator  driving 
trucks  26,001  pounds  or  more,  there  are  a 
few  additional  issues,  for  example  we  have 


to  go  back  10  years  in  your  employment 
record,”  Marren  says. 

Regarding  Bartlett’s  entry-level  driver 
training,  Marren  says,  “Drivers  have  to 
undergo  training  in  additional  areas  (other 
than  operational  skills)  such  as  driver  well- 
ness/fitness to  drive,  hours  of  service 
requirements  and  how  to  fill  out  logs  cor- 
rectly, how  many  hours  one  can  work  until 
one  is  not  eligible  to  work,  and  how  many 
hours  of  driving  are  allowed  before  being 
required  to  take  an  8-hour  break.  DOT 
allows  one  to  work  up  to  15  hours  before  a 


driver  is  not  eligible  to  drive  a commercial 
vehicle  without  a rest  break,  and  to  drive 
for  11  hours  without  having  to  take  a 
required  break.” 

He  warns,  “In  this  industry,  if 
drivers/crew  members  work  long  hours, 
for  example  in  the  summertime,  they  may 
not  be  able  to  legally  drive  back  to  the 
yard.  Hours  of  service  is  just  as  important 
as  hours  behind  the  wheel,  and  they  are 
looked  at  closely  by  state  police.” 

In  conjunction  with  these  regulations, 
Marren  says  the  company  also  makes  it  a 


As  you  pull  up  to  an  Intersection  you  realize  that  you  need  Turn  on  your  right  signal  and  move  towards  the 

to  be  one  lane  over  to  the  right  to  make  a right  turn.  When  nghl  before  traffic  has  a chance  to  start  moving 

the  light  turns  green  you? 


Proceed  straight  through  the  intersection  make  a 
legal  U turn,  or  turn  around  at  your  first  safe  and 
legal  chance,  and  return  to  your  intended  route 


Wait  until  the  right  lane  is  clear,  turn  on  your  right 
i signal  and  move  to  the  right  so  you  can  make  a 
safe  right  turn 


A page  from  one  of  the  driver  training  programs  use  by  Bartlett  Tree  Experts. 
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A Davey  aerial-lift  unit  undergoing  pre-trip/pre-flight  inspection  prior  to  leaving  for  the  field.  Photo  courtesy  of  The  Davey 
Tree  Expert  Company. 


policy  to  stress  knowledge  of  the  so-called 
“whistle-blower  protection  law.”  Marren 
explains  it  as  a government  term  used 
through  all  agencies  to  protect  any  worker 
(not  only  government  employees)  who 
blows  the  whistle  on  himself,  others  or  the 
company,  and  who,  in  this  case,  reports  or 
makes  a complaint  about  unsafe  driving 
practices.  If  one  makes  a complaint  to  the 
government,  the  whistle-blower  cannot  be 
disciplined  in  any  way.” 

It  is  also  a government  requirement  to 
keep  all  drivers’  application  documents  on 
file,  he  says,  adding  that  all  need  to  go 
through  a defensive  driving  course  annual- 
ly, a medical  exam  at  least  every  two  years 
(more  often  if  required  by  a doctor),  and  an 
annual  check  of  a driver’s  record  (a  DOT 
requirement). 

“Where  I think  people  go  wrong,” 
Marren  says,  “is  that  they  think  once  a 
driver  is  qualified  according  to  DOT  they 
do  not  have  to  do  anything  again.  That  is 
exactly  when  you  want  to  ramp  up  and 
understand  that  driver  training  needs  to  be 
consistent  and  has  to  be  repeated  over  and 
over  again.  That’s  why  we  look  at  defen- 
sive driving  programs  annually. . . or  more 
often.” 

Marren  explains  that  this  training  is  not 
hours  and  hours  of  a grind  once  or  twice  a 
year. 

“What  we  learned  is  that  we  can  effec- 
tively filter  those  messages  into  regular 
tailgate  meetings,  or  routine  messaging. 
We  want  that  safety  topic  in  front  of  people 


regularly,  two  to  five  days  a week,  depend- 
ing on  the  local  office  management  needs. 
These  safety  tailgate  meetings  and  driver 
training  programs  need  to  stay  on  point, 
and  not  be  convoluted  with  other  mes- 
sages. It  provides  an  interaction  among  the 
crews  and  puts  the  driver  safety  topic  on 
top  of  mind  for  the  day.” 

Marren  explains,  “We  study  driving 
issues  and  vehicle  accidents  in  depth.  We 
have  gained  a clear  understanding  that  our 
people  need  ongoing  reminders  and  train- 
ing, and  recognizing  that  to  qualify  with  an 
initial  road  test  is  not  enough.  No  matter 
how  thorough  that  initial  test  might  be,  we 
really  need  to  conduct  that  test  for  every 
type  of  vehicle  that  person  will  be  driv- 
ing. . . over  and  over.  Think  of  it  the  same 
way  you  would  a flying  license...  regular 
training,  testing  and  medical  exams.” 

“Consider  that  the  DOT  has  authority 
over  flying.  Part  of  DOT  authority  is  for 
interacting  with  the  FAA  (Federal  Aviation 
Administration)  for  pilot  requirements, 
hours  of  service,  hours  in  the  cockpit,  plus 
testing.  You  do  not  get  qualified  to  fly 
ANY  plane.  You  get  qualified  for  a CER- 
TAIN plane.  We  believe  the  same 
requirements  apply  in  taking  time  to  invest 
to  teach  people  to  handle  each  vehicle  cor- 
rectly - and  that  has  to  be  an  ongoing 
function,”  Marren  says. 

“So,  every  few  months  someone  needs 
to  get  into  a vehicle  with  a you  as  a driver 
and  to  give  feedback  on  things  like  the 
hours  you  are  running,  whether  or  not  you 


are  leaving  enough  space  for  the  vehicle  in 
front,  how  you  are  braking,  how  to  elimi- 
nate or  handle  distractions,  have  you 
checked  your  tire  pressure  and  road  condi- 
tions. All  these  things  most  drivers  will 
know,  but  the  reminder  needs  to  be  there.” 

“I  think  one  of  biggest  issues  in  our 
industry  is  that  we  have  arborists  highly 
trained  in  what  they  do,  and  then  we  ask 
them  to  drive,  for  example,  a commercial 
vehicle  in  addition.  That  makes  for  a chal- 
lenge,” says  Marren.  “Crews  do  not  come 
from  a background  of  (professional  or 
commercial)  driving.  They  get  a license  at 
16  years  old  and  have  no  other  training. 
Therein  lies  the  challenge.” 

Marren  volunteers  that  Bartlett  knows  its 
business,  arbor  care,  better  than  driving,  so 
the  company  outsources  driver  training  to 
companies  that  specialize  in  that. 
“Probably  the  best  program  I have  seen  is 
Driving  Dynamics  out  of  New  Jersey. 
They  do  it  all,  from  behind-the-wheel  to 
computer  segments,  plus  follow-ups  and 
remedial  training.  We  have  had  many  com- 
panies and  agencies,  including  the  DOT, 
Interactive  Driving  Systems,  and  Driving 
Dynamics,  Inc.,  help  put  together  our  pro- 
gram.” 

In  the  end  Marren  says,  “There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a bad  course.  As  dangerous 
as  arboriculture  can  be,  you  are  far  more 
likely  to  have  an  accident  getting  to  the  job 
than  doing  the  job.” 

Joe  Tommasi,  corporate  director  of  safe- 
ty at  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company, 
echoed  many  of  Marren’s  comments, 
adding,  “Driving  is  an  indispensable  func- 
tion that  has  a daily  impact  on  what 
employees  do,  starting  with  personally 
commuting  to  report  for  work  and,  once  at 
the  reporting  place  and  after  conducting 
our  pre-trip  equipment  inspections,  there- 
after when  driving  to  and  from  the  jobsite.” 

“In  the  course  of  business,”  Tommasi 
says,  “we  should  want  to  drive  in  a safe 
manner  for  our  own  well-being.  But  we 
have  to  also  recognize  that  when  we  are 
sharing  the  road  with  others  we  also  are 
safety  stewards  of  the  organization. 

“So,  we  do  department  of  motor  vehicle 
records  checks  on  a regular  basis,  includ- 
ing with  new  and  potential  new 
employees.”  He  maintains,  “A  driver’s  his- 
tory can  be  a foreteller  of  future  behavior. 
It  is  important  for  us  as  a company  to  have 
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F>  YOU  CANT  D 
IF  YOU  CANT  GETT 


Not  every  tree  grows  along  the  side  of  the  road.  That’s  why  the  Freightliner  M2  106  tree  trimmer  truck 
can  be  spee’d  in  a variety  of  ways,  from  standard  to  extreme.  So  whatever  the  location  or  terrain,  you  can 
get  into  a sate  position  to  work.  The  M2  106  is  also  equipped  with  our  SmartPlex™  Electrical  System. 
It  offers  a variety  of  productivity  and  safety  features  that  can  be  configured  to  your  specifications. 
Talk  to  your  Freightliner  dealer  or  visit  us  at  FreightllnerTrucks.com. 


FREIGHTLINER 


Competitive  financing  available  tfvough  Darter  Truck  Fnancial.  For  the  Raghttner  Trucks  dealer  nearest  /on,  caR  1 -800-FTLTtLP  www.frai^iiertrucks,corTiL  FTL/MC'A-WQ©.  Specifications  are 
3_fcf?ct  lo  change  wilhoiJI.  notice.  Copyrighl  0 3016.  Deirier  Truck's  North  Ama-ica  U.C.  Al  rights  reserved.  Fraghllinei  Trucks  i$  a dvision  of  Daimler  Trucks  North  America  UjG,  a Dahiler  comparer. 


Daimler  Truck  Financial 


Utility  line  workers  practice  the  basics  during  Altec's  Sentry  aerial  training  at  Georgia  training  center.  Photo  courtesy  of 
Altec. 


this  information  available  to  us.  This  is 
about  people,  equipment,  safety  and  our 
reputation. 


“As  part  of  our  program  to  evaluate  a 
driver’s  performance,  we  use  a third-party 
provider  who  manages  observations  of  our 


drivers  that  are  shared  by  the  public  and 
provides  us  with  feedback  aimed  at  coach- 
ing and  training  our  drivers,”  Tommasi 
notes. 

According  to  Tommasi,  Davey  is  always 
in  a training  mode.  “Driving  has  been  a 
core  topic  in  our  training  material,  safety 
and  training  manuals  and  in  our  tailgate 
training  system.  Our  proprietary  Davey 
Defensive  Driving  Course  was  developed 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  but  in  a Davey  work  and  driving 
environment.  This  is  an  in-person  or  online 
system,”  he  explains. 

“Davey  Defensive  Driving  is  open  to  all 
employees,  not  just  qualified  drivers,” 
Tommasi  notes. 

In  Davey ’s  tailgate  training  sessions, 
driving  safety  topics  are  discussed,  and 
they  also  cover  weather  and  conducting 
equipment  inspections,  Tommasi  adds. 

“Over  time,  we  know  that  by  educating, 
coaching,  and  monitoring  drivers  in  a pro- 
fessional manner  we  can  expect 
professional  outcomes  to  the  betterment  of 
our  organization,”  Tommasi  concludes. 


Since  Tony  Oxford  made  the  decision  to  switch  his  fleet  over  to 
Vermeer  equipment,  he’s  seen  a significant  increase  in  productivity. 

"We  do  more  per  day  than  we  did  five  years  ago,"  said  Oxford,  who 
has  owned  South  Lake  Tree  Service  for  over  23  years.  Whether  it’s 
three  jobs  per  day  or  12,  Oxford  is  confident  that  with  his  eight-man 
crew  operating  the  BC1500  brush  chipper,  the  S725tx  mini  skid  steer, 
and  SC652  stump  cutter,  jobs  can  get  done  quickly  and  efficiently. 

Visit  TreeViews.com  to  learn  more 

FROM  THOSE  WHO  KNOW. 
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EQUIPPED  TO 

DO  MORE. 


Not  to  be  left  out  are  the  manufacturers 
or  “integrators,”  manufacturers  who  take 
chassis  and  finish  the  manufacture  into  a 
chip  truck  or  bucket  truck.  Such  companies 
make  contributions  to  driver  safety  that 
often  go  unnoticed,  but  which  can  play  a 
significant  role,  according  to  Phil  Doud, 
safety  manager  for  Altec’s  Sentry  training 
program  for  productivity  and  safety. 

“The  program  came  about  to  reach  out  to 
equipment  owners  for  training.  It  is  a basic 
training  option  for  owners  so  they  can  train 
users  on  our  equipment,”  he  says,  explain- 
ing that  programs  can  be  direct  training  or 
a train-the-trainer  program. 

“We  do  not  instruct  on  the  operation  of 
the  truck  chassis,  for  example.  We  focus  on 
the  operating  unit  on  the  chassis,  such  as  an 
aerial  device,”  Dowd  explains. 

Importantly,  Dowd  does  say  that  part 
of  the  training  will  cover  areas  such  as 
basic  inspection  to  ensure  that  the  vehi- 
cle is  secure  to  travel.  “Some  people 
assume  that  you  can  put  a person  in  a 
platform  and  have  another  driving,  mov- 
ing on  the  jobsite  while  someone  is  in  a 


bucket.  NOT  APPROVED!...”  he  says, 
“...but  common.” 

“Mostly  we  focus  on  areas  such  as 
ensuring  all  components  are  stowed  cor- 
rectly before  travel,”  Dowd  says. 

“Also,  there  are  some  pieces  of  equip- 
ment that  fall  just  under  the  CDL 
limitations.  So,  as  you  load  a trailer  you 
may  be  close.  It  may  be  that  you  will  have 
someone  load  and  exceed  the  CDL  weight 
limits  inadvertently  or  create  another  viola- 
tion by  putting  on  a trailer.  Our  training  is 
not  designed  to  cover  that,  but  we  discuss 
it  generally.  We  will  focus  on  safety  checks 
needed  before  taking  to  the  road,”  he  says. 

Other  things  the  program  covers  would 
be  specific  to  an  aerial  device.  “This  is  a 
tall  unit,”  Dowd  says.  “When  stowed  for 
travel,  most  are  under  13  feet  high.  We 
warn  that  whenever  driving  that  kind  of 
equipment,  and  especially  with  a crane, 
the  driver  needs  to  be  very  aware  of  the 
route  to  and  from  the  job,  looking  for 
obstructions  overhead  and  power  lines  in 
and  out  of  the  job  site.  We  discuss  plan- 
ning the  travel  route  and  looking  for 


overhead  hazards. 

“Also,”  he  adds,  “these  kinds  of  trucks 
are  top  heavy.  There  is  a lot  of  steel 
above  the  center  of  gravity  and  axle 
height,  so  they  do  not  corner  like  other 
vehicles.  So,  we  highlight  the  need  to  be 
extra  cautious  for  speeds  in  tight  curves 
or  on  ramps.” 

“Because  we  are  the  final  assembler,  we 
provide  a different  tire  pressure  sticker  on 
the  driver  door  (from  that  of  the  chassis 
manufacturer)  for  each  unit  and  warn  that 
tire  pressure  needs  to  be  checked  because 
of  the  additional  weight.  On  most  of  those 
units,  tires  will  remain  in  contact  with 
ground  while  the  lift  is  operated,  and  sta- 
bility depends  partially  on  proper 
inflation,”  Dowd  explains. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  driv- 
ing for  a tree  care  company  isn’t  as  easy 
nor  as  simple  as  it  may  appear.  Between 
federal,  state  and  local  regulations  - and 
the  operation  and  consideration  of  periph- 
eral equipment,  there’s  a lot  to  know, 
remember  and  keep  up  with.  That  is  what 
regular  training  is  all  about.  ^ 
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You  Must  Pay  Fbrward  What  You  Know 


By  David  McQuaid,  CTSP 

Tree  trimming,  anyway  you  look  at 
it,  is  a hazardous  occupation.  This 
article  may  fly  in  the  face  of  some 
attitudes  in  the  industry,  but  I am  not  one 
who  believes  that  all  accidents  can  be  pre- 
vented. There  I said  it.  There  is  an  element 
of  risk  in  our  chosen  profession  that  can  be 
minimized  greatly  by  following  safe  work 
practices,  but  there  is  also  an  element  that 
cannot  be  factored  in...  call  it  factor  X if 
you  like. 

We  work  in  living,  or  perhaps  dead-but- 
recently-living,  organisms.  Rigging 
difficult  job  functions  in  extreme  condi- 
tions, such  as  storm  work,  cause  that 
often-touted  accident  pyramid  to  be 
weighted  down...  and  not  in  our  favor. 
Add  to  that  others  working  in  close  prox- 
imity to  us  and  the  odds  keep  increasing. 
Electrical  conductors  in  the  air  or  on  the 
ground  and  still  energized  are  another  fac- 
tor against  us. 


FOCUS  ON 
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Add  to  all  that  working  long  days  in 
extreme  weather  conditions  and  a rush  to 
“get  things  back  on”  in  the  line  clearance 
arena  and  it’s  a wonder  more  of  us  are  not 
injured  or  killed.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  serious  injuries  and  fatalities  still  hap- 
pen more  to  the  unskilled  workers  trying  to 
perform  outside  their  skill  level  and  to 
those  who  are  not  paying  attention. 

I have  been  a line-clearance  arborist  for 
37  years  and  have  been  in  lots  and  lots  of 
hazardous  situations.  Having  worked  in 
major  storms  all  up  and  down  the  East 
Coast  - hurricanes,  tornados,  ice  storms  - 
you  name  it,  I have  not  seen  it  all,  but  I 
have  seen  a lot.  Many  times  either  myself 
or  my  crew  have  arrived  on  a scene  just  in 
time  to  stop  someone  from  potentially 
being  killed.  It  happens  every  day,  and  dur- 


Take time  to  tell  others  working  nearby  about  what  you  are  doing  - especially  if  they  are  in  the  same  span , or  working 
under  the  wires  you  are  working  above. 


ing  an  emergency  unexperienced  people 
doing  things  far  beyond  their  skill  level 
seem  to  be  all  around  us  and  creating  yet 
even  more  risk  for  us. 

This  is  a safety  article,  so  what  can  I pass 
on  to  you  that  might  help  you  work  safer? 
A few  things. 

One  thing  I like  to  tell  the  guys  is  that 
they  will  never  be  as  successful  as  they 
could  be  if  they  do  not  train  their  replace- 
ments - that’s  right,  some  day  your  career 
will  be  over  and  those  younger  men  and 
women  that  you  helped  train  and  keep  safe 
will  be  your  legacy  in  this  field.  Pass  on 
your  skills  to  them.  An  old  friend  who  is  no 
longer  with  us,  Doc  Petette  from  New 
Jersey,  once  told  me  that  the  value  of  a tree 
trimmer  is  in  their  hands  and  their  heads, 
and  he  was  right.  You  have  to  pass  it  on, 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  things  to  pass 
on  is  safety. 

Take  a look  at  the  job,  each  function  you 
attempt  to  do  - especially  on  storm  work  - 
and  consider  what  would  happen  if  you 
don’t  pull  it  off.  What  will  happen?  If  you 
can  handle  the  worst  thing,  and  all  are 
warned  and  aware,  then  go  for  it.  But  if  the 
possible  results  are  unacceptable  or  you 
cannot  warn  ALL  those  around  you  - DO 
NOT  DO  IT;  find  another  way. 


It  seems  to  me  that  too  often  people  take 
“shots”  because  they  are  believing  in  the 
best  possible  outcome. . . and  when  it  does 
not  happen  the  way  they  envisioned,  the 
situation  rapidly  escalates  beyond  their 
control.  This  is  especially  true  when  power 
lines  are  involved.  Ten-foot  rule?  Great, 
I’m  15  or  so  feet  away.  But  cut  that  18-foot 
branch  and  the  outcome  could  kill  you. 

We  have  always  followed  one  simple 
rule  in  line  clearance  - if  you  can  do  the 
job  with  the  wires  energized,  regardless  of 
the  condition  you  think  they  are  in,  then  do 
the  job.  If  you  cannot  do  the  job  with  the 
wires  energized,  then  do  not  do  it.  Far  too 
often  we  come  on  a situation  where  the 
wires  cannot  be  energized,  or  so  we  think  - 
and  we  may  even  be  right  at  that  moment. 
There  is  no  way  to  tell  if  the  wires  will  stay 
de-energized  after  you  start  working 
except  a lock-out-tag-out  being  performed 
by  a qualified  person  - and  that  ain’t  you. 

Working  14-hour  or  longer  days  for 
weeks  on  end  in  hazardous  conditions 
cleaning  up  twisted  trees  and  refuse  is 
another  great  way  to  be  seriously  injured. 
Someone  should  be  spotting  the  worker, 
just  watching  for  things  they  may  have 
missed.  Day-after-day,  hard,  stressful  work 
will  start  to  have  you  acting  like  you  have 
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blinders  on,  just  seeing  the  things  right  in 
front  of  you  and  missing  those  things  to  the 
side  and  overhead. 

I once  called  my  crew  leader  down  from 
a tree  - I had  to  shut  the  hydraulics  out  in 
the  lift  he  was  in  to  get  his  attention,  and  he 
was  not  happy  about  it  at  all.  I made  him 
come  down  to  the  ground  and  come  down 
he  did.  This  guy  was  so  tired  from  constant 
work  he  wanted  to  punch  me  out.  After  a 
few  minutes  he  realized  that  the  cut  he  was 
going  to  make  on  a group  of  tangled  trees 
that  were  in  themselves  tangled  in  de-ener- 
gized and  grounded  power  lines  would 
have  allowed  another  limb  to  fall  on  his 
head. . . he  never  saw  it. 

Be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  your  fellow  work- 
ers. Safety  is  everyone’s  job  and  as  a crew 
leader  everyone’s  safety  was  my  job.  Take 
time  to  tell  others  working  nearby  about 
what  you  are  doing  - especially  if  they  are 
in  the  same  span,  or  working  under  the 
wires  you  are  working  above.  When  storm 
work  is  happening  all  around  you  and  many 
of  the  workers  are  not  “your  guys,”  the  risk 
factor  goes  through  the  roof.  If  the  situation 


is  too  complicated  and  everyone  on  the  job 
is  not  on  the  same  page  - then  pack  it  up  and 
go  somewhere  else. 

We  were  working  on  a storm  job  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  and  we  were  attached 
to  a great  bunch  of  linesmen  who  went 
ahead  of  us  to  ground  the  wires.  We  met 
each  morning  and  a few  times  a day  to  see 
what  was  up.  They  came  to  us  and  told  us 
they  were  called  off  to  go  on  another  job 
and  were  leaving  - and  pulling  the 
grounds.  I went  to  all  the  other  crews  in  the 
area  and  notified  them,  only  to  run  into  a 
good  friend  who  was  the  acting  foreman. 
He  wanted  us  to  go  back  (to  work)  and  I 
said  no.  We  argued  and  my  good  friend  and 
I almost  got  into  a fistfight.  I left. 

I was  more  than  a little  upset  about  it  and 
we  were  going  to  have  a safety  meeting 
that  night.  I was  so  mad  that  I showed  up 
late  just  to  spite  them.  Imagine  my  surprise 
when  I walked  in  and  the  regional  man 
stopped  his  speech  to  point  me  out  as  the 
only  person  to  follow  safety  rules  and  say 
that  they  would  not  be  doing  that  again. 
My  friend  apologized,  but  I knew  his  deci- 


sion had  been  because  he  was  working  so 
hard  that  he  made  a stupid  decision.  Not 
like  I never  made  one. 

It  can  be  a tough  job  and  the  lure  of  letting 
the  new  guy  do  the  hard  work  so  they  can 
“earn  their  dues”  may  not  be  so  great  an 
idea  after  all,  especially  on  storm  work.  If 
you  are  the  more  senior  person  on  the  job, 
you  should  be  more  skilled;  step  up  and  take 
them  under  your  wing.  Show  them  some  of 
the  things  you  had  to  leam  the  hard  way. 

Stay  safe,  and  remember  not  all  things 
can  be  avoided,  but  they  can  be  lessened  in 
severity.  If  the  unexpected  happens,  if  you 
are  all  on  the  same  page,  all  are  aware,  and 
the  worst  possible  scenario  has  been 
thought  out,  chances  are  all  will  be  OK. 

Stay  safe  and  God  bless. 

Dave  McQuaid,  CTSP,  spent  almost  four 
decades  working  for  the  IBEW 
(International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers)  Local  1919  out  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  currently  the  head 
instructor  for  the  Local  1919  Apprentice 
School  in  Pittsburgh.  ^ 


Cut  Knife  and  Teeth 


Without  Sacrificing  Quality! 


Winn  Wear  Parts  & Supplies  offers  a full  range 
of  replacement  brush  chipper  knives  for  all 
makes  and  models,  including: 

• Altec  * Terex 

• Bandit  • Vermeer 

• Rayco  • And  more! 

We  also  offer  a complete  line  of  replacement 
stump  grinder  teeth  and  cutting  wheels  from 
Green  Manufacturing. 


w 

WINN 

WEAR  PARTS  & SUPPLIES 


With  our  competitive  prices  and  commitment 
to  providing  our  customers  with  the  best 
possible  service,  you'll  always  win  the  battle 
between  price  and  quality  with  Winn  Wear 
Parts  & Supplies. 
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Cutting  Edge  News 

(Continued  from  page  16) 
tions  of  increasing  responsibility  before 
being  promoted  to  division  manager  in 
1999.  He  has  served  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  numerous  committees  for  the 
Illinois  Arborist  Association  as  well  as  the 
board  of  the  TREE  Fund. 

“Mike  has  had  an  amazing  journey  with 
Bartlett,  from  dragging  brush  to  managing 
a region  with  over  $20  million  in  sales,  and 
I feel  lucky  to  have  shared  that  journey 
with  him,”  said  Robert  Bartlett  Jr.,  chair- 
man and  CEO  of  Bartlett  Tree  Experts. 

Jamieson  was  selected  for  his  new  role 
due  to  a proven  track  record  in  sales 
growth  and  expansion,  demonstrated  dur- 
ing his  13  years  as  CEO  of  The  Care  of 
Trees.  Since  joining  Bartlett  in  2008,  he 
has  played  an  integral  role  in  building  and 
maintaining  strategic  relationships  within 
the  industry  and  with  other  key  green 
industry  organizations. 

“Like  me,  Scott  worked  his  way  up  from 
an  entry-level  position  and  with  that  back- 


ground understands  how  important  devel- 
oping a strong  workforce  is  to  success,” 
commented  Robinson.  “He’s  invested  in 
the  people  he  works  with,  which  will  make 
this  a smooth  transition  not  only  for  our 
clients  but  for  the  whole  Midwest  team  that 
is  like  a family  to  me.” 

New  president  at  Burford’s 
Tree,  Inc. 

The  ‘presidential  torch”  at  Burford’s 
Tree,  Inc.,  a 21 -year  member  company 
based  in  Anniston,  Alabama,  was  officially 
passed  to  Todd  Burford,  vice  president,  in 
October  when  his  father,  Mike,  retired 
from  the  company  that  he  started  35  years 
ago.  Burford’s  Tree  has  served  utilities  in 
the  Southeastern  United  States  with  vege- 
tation management  and  other  right-of-way 
construction  services  since  1980. 

“I’m  honored  to  be  given  the  responsi- 
bility to  lead  our  company  into  the  future,” 
says  Todd,  who  began  working  for  BTI 
during  the  summer  of  1996  and  came 


aboard  full-time  as  a project  manager  after 
his  college  graduation  in  2002.  He  holds  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  communications  and 
information  sciences  from  the  University 
of  Alabama  and  was  promoted  to  vice 
president  of  vegetation  operations  in  2010. 

In  addition  to  Todd’s  appointment  to 
president,  his  brother,  Will  Burford,  will 
continue  to  provide  leadership  support  for 
the  company’s  operations  as  vice  presi- 
dent. Will  joined  the  company  full-time  in 
June  2005  as  a project  manager  for  right- 
of-way  construction  services  with  a 
background  in  accounting.  He  began  inte- 
grating the  construction  and  vegetation 
projects  in  2009  and  the  following  year 
was  named  vice  president  of  BTI’s  right- 
of-way  construction  operations.  As  a 
company  vice  president,  Will  is  responsi- 
ble for  overseeing  both  construction  and 
vegetation  services. 

“Together,  we  will  continue  to  work  with 
our  employees  to  deliver  safe,  cost-effective 
services  to  our  customers,”  says  Todd.  “I 
look  forward  to  building  on  the  foundation 
laid  by  our  father  over  35  years  ago.”  ^ 


Chassis  Cabs  Available  to 
complete  the  package 


Southco  Industries 
1840  E.  Dixon  Blvd. 

Shelby,  NC  28150 

1-800-331-7655 
fax:  (704)  482-2015 
www.southcoindustries.com 


New  Larger 
11  ft.  Dump  Body  from 
Southco  Industries 


Now 

11  ft  6in.  long  x 66  in.  high 
(14.5  cu.  yd.  capacity) 
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Arbor^  MAX 

insurance  for  tree  e are  companies 


Includes  expert 
Tree  Care 
Industry-specific 
Loss  Control 
provided  by  TCIAF 

ArborMAX  is  the  only 
insurance  program 
endorsed  by  TCIA. 


Coverages  Available: 


Commercial  General  liability 

Commercial  Automobile 

Inland  Marine 

Crime 

Property 

Umbrella 

Workers'  Compensation 

TCIA  Accredited  companies  and  companies 

that  have  a full-time  CTSP  are  eligible  for  consideration. 


Tree  Care  Specific  Coverages: 

Arborist  & Landscape  Professional  Services 
(Errors  & Omissions) 

Pesticide  & Herbicide  Applicator 
Tools  & Equipment 
Per  Project  Aggregate 

Blanket  Additional  Insureds  (including  Primary  Wording) 
Plus  numerous  additional  customized  products 


VOICE  OF  TREE  CARE 

www.arbormax.net 


Call  today  and  start  saving! 

1-877-602-7267 


Insurance  program  brought  to  you  by  Eydent  Insurance  Services  LLC.r  endorsed  by  Tree  Care  Industry  Association 
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Davey  Tree  and  Kent  State 
Collaborate  on  Degree  Program 


By  Matt  Fredmonsky 

Brian  Edwards  is  not  your  typical 
college  graduate.  At  age  46, 
Edwards  earned  his  associate’s 
degree  in  environmental  management 
from  Kent  State  University  while  working 
full-time  as  a foreman  for  The  Davey  Tree 
Expert  Company.  Edwards  earned  his 
degree  thanks  to  a partnership  between 
Davey  and  Kent  State  that  offers  a two- 
year  associate’s  degree  program  to  Davey 
employees. 

Edwards  first  wanted  to  attend  college 
when  he  graduated  high  school  at  age  18, 
almost  30  years  ago,  but  he  couldn’t  afford 
tuition. 

“Back  then  I had  a weak  mind  and  a 
strong  back,  and  I was  able  to  outwork 
everyone  I worked  with  and  I said,  ‘this  is 
for  me,”’  Edwards  recalls.  “As  I got  older, 
I realized  a strong  back  and  a weak  mind 
wasn’t  going  to  get 
me  too  far.” 

Through  the  pro- 
gram, Davey 
employees  can  earn 
credit  toward  the 
degree  by  attending 
the  Davey  Institute 
of  Tree  Sciences,  a 
month-long  inten- 
sive training 
program  in  biologi- 
cal sciences,  tree 
and  plant  care,  dis- 
ease diagnoses,  climbing  and  safety 
procedures  and  management  techniques. 
Davey  Institute,  a 106-year  tradition,  is 
Davey’s  premiere  training  program. 

RJ  Laveme,  Davey’s  manager  of  educa- 
tion and  training,  says  the  program  is 
designed  so  employees  attending  the  insti- 
tute can  simultaneously  study  courses  at 
Kent  State. 

“The  Davey  side  of  the  degree  program 
is  very  much  focused  on  arboriculture,  hor- 
ticulture and  the  disciplines  we  are 


Field  courses,  like  this  one  on  tree  inventories,  also  are  a part  of  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Sciences  curriculum. 


associated  with  professionally,”  Laveme 
says.  “The  program  also  qualifies  employ- 
ees for  an  apprenticeship  certification  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.” 

By  attending  the  Davey  Institute, 
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Edwards  earned  30  credit  hours  - fully  half 
of  those  required  - he  could  then  apply  to 
the  associate’s  degree  at  Kent  State. 

Jim  Ritter,  director  of  enrollment  man- 
agement and  student  services  at  Kent 
State’s  Tmmbull  campus,  says  the  associ- 
ate’s degree  can  then  be  applied  toward 
Kent  State’s  bachelor’s  degree  program  in 
technical  and  applied  studies. 

“When  they  finish  their  associate’s 
degree,  they  are  essentially  half  way 
toward  a bachelor’s  degree,”  Ritter  says. 


“It’s  a great  program,  and  I think  everyone 
wins.  Kent  State  wins  by  getting  good  stu- 
dents and  Davey  Tree  wins  by  getting  a 


Employees  attending  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Sciences 
study  samples  in  the  Institute  laboratory 
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work  force  that  has  a degree.” 

The  courses  at  Kent  State  are  online- 
only.  Kent  State  recently  waived 
out-of-state  tuition  fees  for  the  environ- 
ment management  program,  so  students 
living  outside  Ohio  pay  the  lower  in-state 
costs  to  take  the  online  courses. 

The  online  courses  proved  a benefit  for 
Edwards,  who  lives  and  works  in  North 
Carolina. 

“It  would  have  been  practically  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  work  full-time  and  go  to 
school  somewhere  physically,”  he  says. 

Edwards  started  in  the  field  dragging 
brush  as  a young  man.  He  gradually  rose 
through  the  ranks  at  Davey.  Now,  as  utility 
supervisor,  mid-Atlantic  region  - a posi- 
tion where  a degree  comes  in  handy  in 
many  ways  - he  manages  several  crews 
maintaining  utility  ROWs  for  Dominion 
Power. 

“My  day  is  not  in  the  field,”  Edwards 
says.  “Basically  I’m  the  guy  who  makes 
sure  everyone’s  doing  what  they’re  sup- 
posed to  being  doing,  and  that  it’s  done 


right.” 

Edwards  graduated  in  May  2014  as  the 
first  graduate  of  the  program.  He  recom- 
mends the  associate’s  degree  program  at 
Kent  State  to  anyone  in  the  tree  care  indus- 
try who  works  in  the  field  but  wants  to 
advance  their  career. 

“It  was  an  experience  of  a lifetime,” 


Edwards  says.  “I’m  the  type  of  person  who 
likes  a challenge.  It  challenged  me  mental- 
ly, physically  and  emotionally,  and  I 
enjoyed  that.” 

Matt  Fredmonsky  works  in  Corporate 
Communications  with  The  Davey  Tree 
Expert  Company  in  Kent,  Ohio.  ^ 


Tendril  ' and  Scion': 

Purpose-built,  dependable 
climbing  lines  from  Sterling 


Designed  in  conjunction  with 
professional  arborists  and  built 
to  Sterling’s  exacting  quality 
standards,  our  climbing  lines 
are  durable,  with  low  elongation 
and  superior  gear  compatibility 
for  use  in  any  climbing  or 
positioning  system. 

sterlingrope.com 


Made  in  IXS.A. 


Tendril  11.1  mm 

MBS  (Ibs/kN) 

5,912/26.3 

Certified  to  ansi 
Z1 33  standards. 


Scion  11.5  mm 

MBS  (Ibs/kN) 

5,417/24,1 

Certified  to  EN 
1981  and  ANSI 
Z133  standards. 


with  U S.  and  Globally 
Sourced  Material. 


shown:  Blue  Scion 
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Getting  Serious  About  Your 
Training  & Performance  Program 


Quarterly  training  topics  will  vary  from  year  to  year  with  the  goal  being  to  focus  more  on  specific  skills.  The  training  starts 
with  a classroom-style  presentation  and  discussion , and  then  the  remainder  is  outdoors  in  a non-production  setting. 


By  Todd  Kramer,  CTSP 

Kramer  Tree  Specialists  started 
more  than  40  years  ago  as  a resi- 
dential tree  care  company  with 
one  employee.  Over  the  years  it  has  grown 
into  a full-service  residential  and  commer- 
cial tree  care  company  that  now  employs 
over  70  staff  across  eight  departments. 
Tree  care  operations  training  had  always 
been  done  in  the  field  on  a trial-and-error 
basis  with  no  specific  program  to  follow. 
In  addition  to  the  in-field  training  in  the 
past,  specific  training  topics  would  often 
be  covered  with  the  entire  staff  on  days  off 
due  to  weather  issues. 


This  type  of  training  was  often  ineffec- 
tive due  to  an  impromptu  style  for  both  the 
trainer(s)  and  staff.  As  the  company  grew, 
so  did  the  need  for  effective  and  dedicated 
training  on  a set  schedule.  This  was 
accomplished  through  the  coordina- 
tion of  our  upper  management 
staff  and  the  development  of 
a dedicated  training  and 
performance  manager. 

Our  current  training 
program  consists  of 
both  in-field  training  as 
well  as  planned,  dedi- 
cated training  days.  The 
structure  of  our  program 
is  comprised  of  annual 
training  days,  quarterly 
training  topics  and  in- 
field training  and 
coaching  that  involves 
on-the-job  training  and 


skills  assessment.  Our  training  and  per- 
formance manager  is  responsible  for 
conducting  all  of  these  training  sessions,  as 
well  as  assessing  skills  and  identifying 
field  training  needs  across  the  field  staff. 

Annual  training  topics  include  first 
response  and  CPR,  chain-saw  operation 
and  maintenance,  chipper  operation,  grap- 
ple-loader operation,  and  pre-  and  post-trip 
inspections.  These  are  done  with  medium- 
sized groups  (10-15  staff)  with  multiple 
instructors  over  the  course  of  two  full 
working  days.  First  response  and  CPR  are 
required  for  all  staff  in  the  company. 

Quarterly  training  topics  will  vary  from 
year  to  year  with  the  goal  being  to  focus 
more  on  specific  skills.  Prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  the  training  and 
performance  manager  will  meet  with  upper 
management  to  determine  the  four  top- 
ics to  be  represented  in  the 
upcoming  quarterly  training 
program.  Topics  in  the  past 
have  included  aerial  res- 
cue and  emergency 
response,  tree  felling, 
rigging  forces,  crane 
use,  cabling  and  brac- 
ing, ascending  and  work 
positioning,  etc.  These  are 
typically  done  in  small 
groups  (four  to  six  staff). 
Each  topic  is  a full  train- 
ing day  for  each 
individual  group. 

The  training  starts 


with  a classroom-style  presentation  and 
discussion,  and  then  the  remainder  is 
outdoors  in  a non-production  setting. 
This  allows  the  trainer  to  work  on  specif- 
ic aspects  without  the  “production”  of 
the  job  taking  away  from  the  training  at 
hand.  It  typically  takes  about  two  weeks 
per  quarter  to  get  through  the  entire  field 
staff.  Once  completed,  the  training  and 
performance  manager  spends  his  time  in 
the  field  coaching  and  reinforcing  the 
training  topics.  All  visits  are  documented 
and  assessed  through  a smartphone 
application. 

At  the  end  of  each  quarter,  all  data  gath- 
ered through  assessment  is  reviewed  in  a 
quarterly  meeting  with  the  training  and 
performance  manager  and  upper  manage- 
ment. The  goal  of  this  meeting  is  to  assess 
progress  and  identify  areas  for  continued 
improvement. 

Similar  training  and  orientation  pro- 
grams are  conducted  throughout  all  of  our 
departments,  specific  to  the  tasks  and  skills 
required  in  each  department. 

Having  structured  and  scheduled  train- 
ing programs  has  increased  our  ability  to 
successfully  train  our  staff  in  a productive 
and  proactive  manner  rather  than  a reac- 
tive, problem-solving  manner. 

Todd  Kramer,  CTSP,  is  director  field 
operations /education  for  Kramer  Tree 
Specialists,  Inc.,  an  accredited,  28-year 
TCI  A member  company  based  in  West 
Chicago,  Illinois.  ^ 


Aerial  rescue  training  at  Kramer  Tree  Specialists. 
Kramer’s  training  program  is  separate  from  its 
safety  program,  though  they  do  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  each  other. 
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“ The  Miller  has  a lot  more  features  as  far  as 
being  able  to  lower  the  cutter  head,  use  the 
telescopic...  those  things  make  a big  difference 

— Jacob  Gilkerson  / Xtreme  Tree  Service 


Okay,  you  know  attachment  style  grinders  are  Less  costly 
and  faster  to  move  around  than  the  alternatives.  So  how  to 
choose?  Let’s  talk  maneuverability.  The  MitlerGrifider  Pro- 
75SS  by  ArborWolf  offers  patented  6-way  X-Y-Z  telescopic 
positioning  - simply  plant  the  back  blade  down  once  and 
use  your  thumbs  to  precisely  control  the  grind  head  position. 
Then  let  the  high  torque  radial  piston  motor  efficiently 
deliver  all  that  high  flow  hydraulic  power  to  the  head.  With 


1,650  Lbs.  of  production-class  components  and  build  quality, 


this  is  one  very  stable,  low-maintenance  high-performer. 


Hear  what  this  sharp  contractor  has  to  say  on  camera: 

www.arborwolf.com/skid-steer-stump-grinders 

Dealer  inquiries  welcome  800-905-2265 


ArborWolf 

By  Wolf  Design 


Circle  6 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Tree  workers  often  feel  their 
residential  work  does  not  pro- 
vide any  electrical  hazards.  But 
they  should  think  again. 


By  Keith  Norton,  CTSP 


My  co-worker,  Richard  Flores, 
and  I travel  all  over  the  United 
States  performing  safety  train- 
ing classes  for  tree  workers.  In  the  course 
of  these  travels,  the  misconceptions  our 
students  have  of  working  near  low- voltage 
electrical  conductors  always  stand  out  to 
us. 

From  tree  crew  members,  we  often  hear: 
“We  don’t  work  near  wires;  we  only  do 
residential  work.”  Since  most  residences  I 
have  worked  at  are  connected  to  utilities 
that  provide  power,  phone  and  cable,  I 
often  respond  by  asking,  “Are  the  resi- 
dences you  work  at  off-grid?”  The  typical 
response  is,  “No,  but  it’s  just  household 
current.” 

What  is  the  voltage  and  amperage  of  a 
household  system?  I carry  a paperclip 
that  I have  reshaped  into  a “U,”  hold  it 
up  and  ask  if  any  students  are  willing  to 
stick  it  in  a wall  outlet.  I never  get  any 
volunteers  as  none  of  us  are  foolish 
enough  to  stick  a conductive  paperclip 
into  a 120- volt,  15-  to  20-amp  outlet. 

Have  you  or  your  crews  ever  raised  a 
service  wire  to  get  your  trucks  into  a 
yard  to  work?  When  we  ask  this  ques- 
tion during  our  classes,  we  find  that  the 
majority  of  hands  go  up  and  heads  nod. 
Most  of  us  have  been  doing  this  for  years. 
To  raise  the  service  wire,  we  have  seen 
people  use  rakes,  shovels,  rope,  pole  saws 
and  pruners  as  well  as  poles  with  a device 
on  the  end  designed  to  raise  wires.  Think 
about  this:  If  we  are  not  Line  Clearance 
Certified,  not  only  shall  our  bodies  not 
come  within  10  feet  of  wires,  but  neither 


Even  house  drops,  the  electric  lines  that  run  from  street  poles  to  individual  homes,  can  present  a danger  to  tree  workers . 
A typical  home  has  240  volts  and  200-amp  service. 


shall  our  tools.  If  we  are  Line  Clearance 
Certified,  table  one  says  we  need  to  avoid 
contact  with  conductors  in  this  voltage 
range.  If  we  are  using  a pole  with  a raiser 


FOCUS  ur 
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head,  are  we  avoiding  contact?  No.  We  are 
making  indirect  contact  with  the  conduc- 
tor. 

When  we  point  this  dangerous  fact  out  to 
students,  many  are  convinced  they  use 
insulated  tools.  They  feel  a rake  with  a 
fiberglass  handle,  a fiberglass  pole  or  a 
wooden  pole  makes  their  actions  safe  and 
acceptable.  But  unless  a tree  worker  is  des- 
ignated by  his  or  her  employer  as  Line 


Clearance  Certified,  neither  the  worker  nor 
any  tool  in  their  use  may  come  within  10 
feet  of  any  conductor  50kV  or  less.  A typi- 
cal home  has  240  volts  and  200-amp 
service,  although  some  older  homes 
| still  have  100-amp  service. 

Lets’  consider  fiberglass  poles.  I 
have  a couple  fiberglass  poles  by  two 
of  the  leading  pole  manufacturers  in 
our  industry.  Both  of  these  are  quality 
products  made  by  companies  whose 
goods  I have  used  for  decades.  We  see 
crews  using  these  poles  all  over  the 
country.  But  has  anyone  read  the  warn- 
ing decals  the  manufacturers  have  placed 
on  them? 

One  states:  “DANGER!  Keep  pruner 
away  from  electrical  power  lines  or  wires. 
Approaching  or  contacting  electric  power 
lines  with  a pruner  may  cause  serious 
injury  or  death  by  electrocution.  Electricity 
can  jump  from  one  point  to  another  by 
means  of  arcing.  Maintain  a clearance  of  at 
least  50  feet  between  the  pruner  and  any 
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A plethora  of  electrical  and  utility  wires  are  sure  to  keep  this  crew  member  with  Roy’s  Tree  Service  hyper  vigilant  of  the 
potential  overhead  danger. 


electrical  line  carrying  live  current.” 

The  warning  label  on  the  other  pole 
states:  “THIS  PRODUCT  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  USED  AS  A HOTSTICK.  Moisture, 
dirt  and  contamination  can  reduce  dielec- 
tric properties  of  this  fiberglass  pole.”  This 
pole  has  a new  decal  that  says  it  should  not 
be  used  within  five  feet  of  a conductor. 

When  these  poles  are  new  and  leave  the 
manufacturers,  they  have  a certain  amount 
of  dielectric  capability.  Then  we  get  them. 
But  what  do  we  do  with  them?  We  throw 
them  on  the  ground,  stick  them  in  the  chip 
box  and  put  them  in  the  tool  box  where 
they  bounce  around.  They  get  contaminat- 
ed, and  they  get  dirty.  Ultra-violet  rays 
from  the  sun  degrade  the  poles.  They 
develop  tiny  cracks  that  dirt  and  contami- 
nates can  get  into.  They  lose  their  dielectric 
capabilities.  And  they  become  conductive. 

We  mentioned  the  120-volt  household 
outlet  having  15-20  amps  that  none  of  us 


would  stick  the  paper  clip  in.  It  only  takes 
a tenth  of  an  amp  to  put  our  heart  into  a 
spasm  known  as  ventricular  fibrillation.  If 
this  occurs  and  it  is  not  corrected,  we  die. 
None  of  us  would  stick  the  paper  clip  into 
that  outlet  with  15-20  amps,  which  is  way 
more  than  enough  to  kill  us,  yet  many  of  us 
have  used  something  to  raise  the  240-volt, 
200-amp  service  wire  to  get  our  equipment 
in  a yard. 

We  need  to  educate  ourselves  and  our 
crews  on  electrical  hazards.  There  are  sev- 
eral great  electrical  hazard  training  classes 
available  to  arborists.  When  Richard  and  I 
begin  a class,  we  always  ask  the  crews 
what  their  No.  1 job  is  - and  that  is  going 
home  to  our  families.  Let’s  make  sure  we 
ALL  go  home,  every  day. 

Keith  Norton,  CTSP,  is  training  manager 
with  ACRT,  Inc.,  a 40-year  TCIA  associate 
member  company  based  in  Akron,  Ohio.  ^ 
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Your  Partner 
in  Improving 
Productivity 


If  you're 
looking  to  take 
your  crew's 
productivity  to 
the  next  level, 
equip  them 
with  Morbark® 
Beever™ 

Brush  Chippers 
with  safety 
features, 
dealer  support 
and  service 
innovations  that 
consistently  go 
beyond  industry 
standards. 

Circle  11  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org 
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By  Ken  Palmer 

Safety,  skill  and  productivity  are 
essential  ingredients  for  profession- 
al success  for  a tree  worker. 
Learning  about  trees  and  tree  work  and 
staying  informed  about  the  latest  tools  and 
technologies  are  critical  steps  in  tree-work- 
er development.  Learning  how  to  apply 
this  knowledge  and  use  these  tools  and 
technologies  safely,  skillfully  and  produc- 
tively are  additional  critical  steps  that 
require  guidance,  experience,  reflection 
and  correction.  In  other  words,  gaining 
knowledge  and  learning  about  something 
is  one  thing.  Learning  how  to  do  some- 
thing skillfully  is  quite  another! 

The  fact  is,  all  too  often  critical  thinking 
and  decision  making  is  based  on  personal 
experience,  or  a mixture  of  ideas  based  on 
personal  experiences  and  those  of  fellow 
co-workers.  How  many  times  have  you 
heard,  “We’ve  done  it  that  way  before  and 
it  worked  out  fine,”  or  “I  just  don’t  know 
what  went  wrong  this  time”? 

Tree  workers  must  be  able  to  keep  the 
main  things  as  the  main  things,  the  main 
focus,  in  an  ever  changing  workplace.  Too 
much  focus  on  secondary  causes  will 
destroy  critical  thinking  and  the  potential 
for  highly  effective  working  relationships. 
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Experience  building  is  an  essential  part 
of  skill  development,  however,  experience 
can  also  be  a very  cruel  and  dangerous 
teacher.  Too  many  tree  workers  experience 
far  too  much  unnecessary  pain,  suffering, 
lost  time,  lost  pay  and  even  loss  of  life  to 
just  “chalk  one  more  up  for  experience.” 

It  is  just  too  dangerous  to  base  critical 


Learning  about  trees  and  tree  work  and  staying  informed  about  the  latest  tools  and  technologies  are  critical  steps  in  tree- 
worker  development.  Learning  how  to  apply  this  knowledge  requires  guidance , experience , reflection  and  correction. 


thinking  and  decision  making  on  “what  we 
have  gotten  away  with  before.”  This  kind  of 
thinking  flirts  with  disaster  because  we 
work  in  an  environment  that  is  changing  all 
the  time  - from  job  site  to  job  site,  from  task 
to  task,  and  often  from  one  cut  to  the  next! 
Trees,  environmental  conditions,  equip- 
ment, experience  and  skill  levels  all  change. 

Tree  workers  have  to  be  able  to  think  on 
their  feet,  and  adjust  to  their  surroundings. 
Working  inside  of  “four  walls”  and  manag- 
ing both  safety  and  productivity  is  quite 
different  than  working  outside  in  a dynam- 
ic and  changing  environment.  A high 
degree  of  skill  is  required  to  manage  safety 
and  productivity  in  such  an  inconstant 
environment. 

Experience  and  skill  are  not  necessari- 
ly synonymous!  All  too  often  experience 
is  used  incorrectly  by  employers  and  oth- 
ers as  an  indicator  of  competency  or 
even  as  a metric  for  evaluating  a work- 


Tree  workers  have  to  be  able  to  think  on  their  feet ; and 
adjust  to  their  surroundings  in  a dynamic  and  changing 
environment. 
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Training  must  be  an  ongoing  process  in  order  to  succeed.  When  a career  path  is 
structured  with  systematic  training  followed  by  time  for  practice  and  experience 
building,  competence  and  proficiency  can  be  achieved  and  maintained. 


er’s  proficiency. 

We  have  to  ask  the  question,  “How  are 
crew  leaders  typically  elevated  to  their 
positions  of  responsibility?”  In  the  answer, 
you  will  more  likely  find  that  crew-leader 
advancement  is  often  based  primarily  on 
the  need  to  fill  a position  rather  than  on  a 
careful  evaluation  by  the  candidate’s 
supervisors,  based  on  the  candidate’s 
knowledge,  skill  and  leadership  ability. 
Workers  and  crew  leaders  either  perform 
with  a confident  expectation,  or  learn  to 
function  with  doubt  and  false  hopes. 

Though  well  intentioned,  many  crew 
leaders,  given  an  opportunity  to  speak 
openly  and  honestly,  will  admit  they  were 
promoted  to  their  positions  without  many 
of  the  necessary  skills  or  knowledge  to 
make  critical  decisions  with  confidence.  At 
times,  they  may  have  felt  like  they  had  to 
“pull-the-trigger  and  hope-for-the-best.” 

Training 

Tree  workers  must  have  a good  working 
knowledge  of  individual  trees  as  well  as 
tree  care/removal  operations.  Training 
must  be  an  ongoing  process  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed. When  a career  path  is  structured  with 
systematic  training  followed  by  time  for 
practice  and  experience  building,  compe- 
tence and  proficiency  can  be  achieved  and 
maintained.  The  objective  is  to  build  confi- 
dence and  enhance  productivity  through 
measurable  and  increasingly  consistent, 
successful  results.  A more  professional 
attitude  and  commitment  to  safety  is 
inevitable. 


Worker  and  workforce 
development  begins  with 
education  (knowledge 
building),  followed  by 
training  and  practice  (skill 
development).  Growth 
continues  with  experience 
building  and  further  skill 
development.  Tree  work- 
ers can  be  motivated, 
rewarded  and  kept  on 
track  through  competency 
assessment  and  creden- 
tial/recognition processes. 
Ultimately,  proficiency 
and  mastery  can  be  moti- 
vated and  developed 
through  ongoing  educa- 
tion, training  and  personal 
development  opportunities. 

Professional  development  opportunities 
for  tree  workers  can  yield  successful 
results  in  employee  development  and 
retention.  Most  professional  tree  workers 
want  to  learn,  and  they  need  opportunities 
to  grow  and  develop  their  vision  of  a 
rewarding  future. 

Professional  development 
opportunities  for  tree 
workers  can  yield  success- 
ful results  in  employee 
development  and  reten- 
tion. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  attract  and 
keep  responsible,  productive  people,  and 
to  foster  highly  effective  working  relation- 
ships. It’s  also  vital  for  us  to  gain  the 
respect  of  the  general  public  for  the  truly 
important  and  valuable  contribution  tree 
workers,  tree  companies  and  related  organ- 
izations provide.  It’s  up  to  each  of  us  to 
continue  to  develop  and  build  our  respec- 
tive organizations  with  a focus  on  safety, 
skill  and  productivity. 

Climb  safe,  cut  safe,  rig  it  right,  and 
we’ll  “See  You  at  the  Top!” 

Ken  Palmer  is  president  of  ArborMaster, 
Inc.  and  a long-time  participating  instruc- 
tor in  the  tree  demonstrations  at  TCI 
EXPO.  4 
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How-To  Videos 
Accessible 
by  QR  Codes 

Anywhere  You  Go. 

How-to  Videos  Available: 
Knife  Care 
Anvil  Adjustment 
Setting  the  Autofeed 
Belt  Tension 

NACD  Clutch  Adjustment 

Scan  the  QR  Code  below  or 
contact  your  local  Morbark 
Dealer  to  request  a set  of  cards 
today!  Once  you  sign  up,  we'll 
automatically  send  you  new  cards 
as  they  become  available. 
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By  Anthony  Tresselt,  CTSP 


The  author,  at  right  on  stage  addressing  the  audience,  takes  part  in  a skills  demonstration  at  the  tree  in  the  center  of  the 
trade  show  floor  at  TCI  EXPO  in  Pittsburgh  this  past  November. 


Production  Tree  work  is  a hazardous 
business.  Weekly,  the  industry  is 
plagued  with  serious  injuries  and 
fatalities.  As  such,  it  is  incumbent  on  tree 
workers  and  tree  company  owners  and 
operators  to  arm  themselves  with  the  best 
in  equipment,  tools  and  personal  protective 
equipment  (PPE).  However,  just  possess- 
ing good  stuff  is  useless  unless  it  is  used 
properly,  to  industry  standards  and  within 
manufacturers  ’ guidelines . 

This  is  the  role  of  training,  a necessary 
step  to  safety,  efficiency  and  productivity. 
What  is  productivity  but  efficiency  accom- 
plished safely?  Taking  the  time  to 
self-educate  and  study  is  valuable  and  nec- 
essary in  careers  such  as  tree  care,  where 
many  of  the  skills  are  learned  on  the  job 
and  passed  from  one  worker  to  the  next. 
Unfortunately,  poor  practices  and  habits 
can  be  learned  this  way  as  well  as  the  good, 
valuable  ones. 

When  self-study  no  longer  suffices  or 
the  subject  is  complex,  new  and  everything 
in  between,  it  may  be  time  to  take  a course 
or  hire  a trainer  to  help  ease  the  learning 
curve  and  hasten  the  progress  to  skills  mas- 
tery. Not  all  training  and  trainers  are 
created  equal.  What  training  style  works 
for  one  student  may  fail  to  work  for  anoth- 
er. Differences  in  learning  style,  skill  level 
and  current  competency  of  the  student 
must  be  taken  into  account.  This  article 
will  offer  you  a short  primer  on  selecting 
good  training  and/or  a trainer. 

Learning  styles 

Each  of  us  comprehends  new  material  in 
different  ways.  Some  prefer  to  be  told  or  to 
read  about  a new  skill.  Others  need  to  see 
something  in  action  and  then  perform  the 
task  themselves.  Most  of  us  use  a blend  of 
all  the  disparate  ways  to  learn,  but  will  lean 
strongly  toward  one  or  two  distinct  styles. 

Identifying  which  way  you  learn  is  the 
first  step  in  selecting  a training  course  or 
trainer.  Just  as  students  have  different 
learning  styles,  so,  too,  will  instructors 
have  different  teaching  styles.  No  matter 


how  good  the  information,  it  will  not  get 
through  if  it  is  not  presented  in  a way  the 
student  can  internalize  it. 

Think  about  how  you  and/or  your  crew 
leam.  Talk  about  some  of  the  best  training 
you  have  been  a part  of  or  heard  about. 


Identify  what  factors  made  the  training 
memorable  or  effective.  Look  for  courses 
or  trainers  offering  similar  presentation 
styles. 

Return  on  investment 

Taking  time  to  leam  a new  skill  or  prop- 
er use  of  a piece  of  equipment  is  an 
investment  in  time,  money  and  energy.  Just 
as  you  should  not  forge  ahead  with  extrav- 
agant vacation  plans  without  a budget  of 
money  and  time,  so,  too,  should  you  care- 
fully decide  how  much  time  and  money 
you  are  willing  to  invest  in  quality  training. 


If  the  skill  is  relatively  benign  or  you  are 
generally  familiar  with  it,  then  a light  invest- 
ment in  books  or  online  resources  may  work 
well  for  you.  So,  too,  may  seminars  or  lec- 
tures benefit  some  as  a refresher  or  for  fine 
tuning  of  skills  already  possessed. 

If  you  have  a hard  time  learning  this 
way,  contact  local  people  in  the  area  and 
ask  for  their  help  or  insight.  Select  people 
or  companies  you  tmst  or  admire.  Check 
credentials  and  try  to  get  the  most  impor- 
tant information  from  no  less  than  three 
tmsted  sources  to  be  sure  it  is  accurate  and 
reasonably  accepted  in  the  industry.  This  is 
important  with  on-the-job  info  as  well  as 
online  sources. 

If  the  skill  is  totally  new  and  fairly  com- 
plex, look  for  qualified  schools  or  training 
companies  offering  courses  in  your  area. 
This,  of  course,  is  more  expensive  in  time 
and  money,  but  when  it  comes  to  good 
training  and  instruction,  you  get  what  you 
pay  for.  Of  course,  be  sure  the  course  or 
instructor’s  teaching  style  aligns  with  your 
learning  style. 

Teachers  who  learn 

When  looking  for  an  instructor,  be  sure 
to  check  his  or  her  credentials  and  industry 
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A climber  training  session  at  the  Kletterforum  (climber's  conference)  in  Augsburg,  Germany,  last  May,  looking  at  how  far 
friction  hitches  slide  when  a climber  falls.  Photo  courtesy  of  Tony  Tresselt. 


references.  Familiarize  yourself  with  the 
courses  they  offer  and  ask  others  who  have 
attended  them.  Many  industry  trainers  also 
contribute  to  trade  magazines  and  other 
industry-related  media,  both  print  and/or 
online.  Look  for  these  not  only  to  identify 
a teaching  style,  but  also  to  see  if  the  sub- 
jects they  offer  are  pertinent  and  stand  up 
to  industry  scrutiny. 

The  best  instructors  in  any  field  take 
time  to  learn  their  chosen  craft  and  invest 
in  learning  how  to  teach.  Ask  instructors  or 
training  companies  if  they  invest  in  them- 
selves. If  you  are  going  to  invest  in  an 
instructor  or  course  with  your  valuable 
time,  energy  and  money,  then  be  sure  the 
course  or  instructor  has  invested  his  or  her 
time  in  learning  how  to  best  meet  your 
needs. 

Topics 

Take  the  time  to  sit  down  and  decide 
what  specific  areas  of  study  or  topics 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  you  and 
improve  your  safety  and  productivity. 
Modem  tree  care  mns  the  gamut  from 
advanced  research  to  bmsh  dragging  and 
turf  grooming.  There  is  a lifetime  of  study 
out  there.  Choose  what  will  help  you  the 
most  or  peaks  your  interest. 

A self-driven  student  is  the  best  student 
and  only  you  can  bring  that  self-motivation 
and  determination  to  a class  or  course. 
Great  teachers  can  inspire  and  communi- 
cate, but  only  the  student  can  motivate. 
Again,  choose  topics  that  you  want  to 
invest  in  and  will  make  you  safer  and  more 
productive. 


Also,  realize  that  learning  is  a process 
and  one  that  builds  upon  itself.  If  you  are  at 
a very  basic  level,  do  not  take  an  advanced 
course  hoping  to  “hurry”  the  process. 
Make  an  honest  assessment  of  your  current 
skills  and  a realistic  plan  for  advancing 
them.  Determine  an  end  goal  and  advance 
to  it  with  steady  progress.  Anything  worth 
learning  in  this  industry  will  take  time. 

Conclusion 

Choosing  a trainer  or  training  course  is 
an  important  step  in  advancing  your  skill. 
Whether  you  are  a company  owner,  a 
climber  or  a “branch”  manager,  take  the 
time  to  select  topics  that  interest  you  and 
that  will  improve  your  job  and  life. 
Identify  how  you  and  those  around  you 
leam  and  look  for  training  that  matches 
those  preferences. 

Find  teachers  who  are  committed  to 
learning  how  to  teach  and  who  invest  their 
time  and  energy  at  improving  in  the  train- 
ing profession. 

Above  all,  treat  your  education  as  an 
investment  and  do  not  expect  too  much  too 
soon.  New  skills  take  time  to  leam  then 
master.  Allow  yourself  that  time  and 
progress  steadily  toward  your  goals  of 
being  a safe,  efficient  and  productive 
arborist. 

Tony  Tresselt,  CTSP,  is  director  of  safety 
and  training  for  Arborist  Enterprises,  Inc., 
an  accredited  TCI  A member  company 
based  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  His 
travels  and  training  can  be  followed  at 
gravitationalanarchy.  wordpress.  com.  ^ 
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Peter  Sortwell,  CEO  of  Arborwell,  an  accredited  TCIA  member  based  in  Hayward,  California,  and  one  of  his  staff  examine 
foliage  to  determine  the  health  of  a tree.  Photo  courtesy  of  Arborwell. 


By  Rob  Gorden 

It  is  often  said  that  plant  health  care 
(PHC)  is  the  most  rewarding  and  prof- 
itable aspect  of  arboriculture.  Working 
as  a physician  rather  than  a mortician,  you 
develop  a lasting  relationship,  equipment 
needs  are  lower  and  liability  insurance 
costs  less.  You  create  a business  that 
rewards  you  for  years  to  come  rather  than 
a one-visit  payday.  Yet,  it  seems  that  the 
fear  and  uncertainty  of  how  to  make  a good 
diagnosis,  and  how  best  to  treat  a tree,  keep 
many  an  aspiring  arborist  from  ever  ven- 
turing into  PHC.  It  doesn’t  help  this 
uncertainty  when  everyone  seems  to  offer 
a different  chemical  or  method  to  help  the 
ailing  tree! 

It  is  true  that  arboriculture  is  as  much  an 
art  as  a science,  and  I find  it  hard  to  argue 
that  a classroom  will  prepare  you  as  well 
for  working  with  real  trees’  issues  as  field 
experience.  But  how  can  new,  aspiring 
PHC  arborists,  lacking  the  wisdom  of 
years  of  empirical  field  experience,  leam 
to  provide  diagnostic  advice  in  confidence 
and  with  high  likelihood  of  arboricultural 
success?  Diagnosing  a sick  or  declining 
tree  can  seem  overwhelming,  as  there  are 
so  many  possible  reasons  for  tree  decline. 

Confounding  even  experienced  arborists 
are  the  impacts  of  a changing  climate  and 
the  increasing  introduction  of  invasive 
pests.  In  most  small  companies,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  devote  an  individual  to  train 
perpetually,  to  assure  that  each  new  person 
is  well  prepared.  Most  companies  lack  a 
designated  teacher,  and  trainers  may  have 
revenue  generating  responsibilities  as  well. 
The  TCIA,  recognizing  this  void,  in  2015 
initiated  a series  of  all-day  seminars  on 
PHC,  which  were  held  throughout  the 
country,  and  more  are  planned  for  2016. 

Diagnostic  solutions 

Insects,  diseases,  site  conditions,  soil 
quality,  moisture  and  errors  in  planting  all 
interact  and  result  in  plant  decline  that  can 


challenge  seasoned  arborists.  Approaching 
each  diagnosis  systematically  will  narrow 
the  possible  causes  of  plant  decline  and 


help  you  to  uncover  the  real  cause  of 
decline.  The  real  challenge  is  how  to  leam 
diagnostics,  identify  problems,  narrow  the 
scope  of  possible  causes  and  deliver  solu- 
tions that  will  save  client  trees  without  the 
benefit  of  years  of  field  experience. 

The  answer  may  come  by  creating  a 
flow  chart  of  signs,  symptoms  and  possible 
causes  for  tree  issues.  It  can  be  simplified 
for  the  key  pests  and  trees  in  your  market. 
There  are  numerous  PHC  diagnostic  flow 
charts  online  and  through  university  exten- 


sion. This  article  is  not  meant  to  supplant 
them  in  depth  or  coverage.  However,  the 
process  you  utilize  should  start  with  an 
evaluation  of  “macro”  issues  before  you 
get  wrapped  up  in  the  “micro”  issues, 
which  seek  to  identify  a single  causal 
organism  or  condition. 

How  you  constmct  your  flow  chart  will 
be  specific  to  your  part  of  the  country, 
your  seasonality  and  your  weather  and 
soil,  but  the  steps  to  develop  this  training 
guide  are  similar.  Often,  your  first  visit  to 
the  property  will  be  a 911  call  because  a 
tree  doesn’t  look  well.  The  natural  inclina- 
tion will  be  for  you  to  examine  that  tree 
and  to  make  a rapid  diagnosis  of  the  prob- 
lem. I urge  you  to  avoid  this  trap,  as  even 
the  suspected  insect  or  disease  pest  can  be 
exacerbated  by  the  conditions  under  which 
that  tree  lives. 

The  macro  picture 

Tree  Species:  One  of  the  most  basic  and 
often  overlooked  first  steps  is  to  identify 
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the  trees  that  are  having  the  problem. 
Knowing  the  tree  species  will  narrow 
down  your  choice  of  causative  agents  by 
eliminating  site  factors  and  pests  that  don’t 
generally  impact  that  species. 

Extent  of  Problem:  Is  the  problem  con- 
fined to  a single  tree  on  the  property, 
multiple  trees,  several  species?  Is  it  visible 
on  adjacent  properties,  or  on  other  proper- 
ties you’ve  visited  nearby?  This  can 
separate  unique  site  conditions  from  prob- 
lems facing  the  community.  Site  issues 
may  include  excessive  or  too  little  water, 
change  in  grade,  planting  depth,  herbicide 
injury,  shade  or  sun  extremes,  and  more. 

Patterns:  Nature  doesn’t  exhibit  prob- 
lems in  clear  and  concise  geometric 
patterns.  Is  a cluster  of  dissimilar  trees 
affected  (construction  damage,  herbicide 
injury),  or  just  a single  species?  Front  ver- 
sus backyard?  Was  there  a recent  change  in 
the  property,  is  it  still  visible  to  you?  Look 
for  patterns  that  don’t  fit  the  random 
process  of  nature,  and  begin  to  narrow 
down  key  possibilities  for  that  property. 
Check  shrubs  and  turf  in  affected  areas,  as 
many  conditions  will  affect  these  plants 
before  the  trees  exhibit  decline. 

Speed  of  Decline:  How  long  has  the 
tree(s)  been  declining?  Trees  reveal  useful 
information  if  you  look  for  the  evidence. 
This  can  include  damage  to  the  bark, 
crushing  of  roots,  lightning  damage  or 
slowing  intemodal  growth.  Some  trees 
nearing  the  end  of  their  lives  will  decline 
regardless  of  your  attempts  at  heroic  treat- 
ment. In  the  picture  below,  the  tree  has 
been  showing  slower  intemodal  growth  for 
a decade,  but  the  client  did  not  see  the 
decline  until  recently  (Figure  1). 

History:  Where  possible,  it  helps  to 
know  the  history  of  the  property  and  area. 
Were  there  significant  floods  in  the  last 
several  years  (such  as  in  the  Carolinas  or 


Figure  2:  Mulch  volcano , with  the  buried  trunk  flare 
exposed. 

Texas),  extreme  droughts  (Midwest  three 
years  ago),  hurricanes  or  tornados?  These 
macro  issues  can  affect  trees  by  killing 
roots  through  salt  contamination,  anaero- 
bic conditions,  wind  damage,  etc.  Asking 
your  client  may  help  fill  in  gaps  in  your 
knowledge. 

The  micro  picture 

Once  you’ve  initiated  the  steps  outlined 
briefly  above,  summarize  what  you  know 
thus  far.  What  type(s)  of  trees  have  been 
affected  (similar  or  different  tree  species), 
does  the  problem  seem  to  exist  only  on  this 
property  or  have  you  seen  it  on  others  in 
this  neighborhood  or  in  your  market  area? 
This  may  be  enough  info  to  point  you 
toward  a specific  planting  site  problem  to 
be  uncovered,  along  with  a remedy  (if  any) 
proposed. 

So  what  are  the  key  micro  issues  that  can 
affect  trees  on  a given  property?  These  can 
be  summarized  as: 

Grade  change:  Soil  was  added  or 
removed  near  a growing  tree,  resulting  in 
root  death.  This  may  be  evident  by  lack  of 
trunk  flare,  or  odd  trunk  shapes  that  do  not 
look  natural. 

Girdling  roots:  A big  issue 
for  container  grown  trees,  and 
noticeable  above  ground  by  flat- 
tened trunk  areas,  which  may 
require  root  excavation  to  verify. 

Excessive  moisture  or 
drought:  Lack  of  or  excessive 
water  will  reduce  tree  vigor,  leav- 
ing trees  more  susceptible  to 
insect  and  disease  attack.  Water 
issues  can  kill  feeder  roots, 


reducing  their  success  in  extracting  water  or 
nutrients  from  the  soil.  A good  soil  probe  is 
a necessary  tool  to  check  for  anaerobic  (sul- 
fiirous  smell)  conditions  in  the  soil. 

Chemical  injury:  Herbicides  can 
impact  trees  far  from  their  intended  target, 
as  roots  travel  great  distances.  Excessive 
fertilizer  may  bum  roots,  while  leaves  may 
be  injured  by  sprays  applied  in  hot  and 
humid  conditions. 

Mechanical  injuries:  Cmshed  roots 
from  constmction,  trunk  damage  by  mow- 
ers, from  heavy  equipment  and  pmning  that 
is  not  done  to  acceptable  standards  can  all 
be  causes  for  tree  decline.  Soil  compaction 
by  equipment,  or  even  large  numbers  of 
people  walking  (think  college  greens),  will 
limit  root  absorption  and  slow  growth. 

Winter  injury:  Ice,  excessive  cold  with- 
out snow  cover,  high,  desiccating  winds, 
and  snow  load  can  cause  damage  that  takes 
years  to  repair  and  may  predispose  trees  to 
additional  pest  or  disease  pressure. 

Mulch  volcanos:  The  propensity  to 
cover  trunks  with  up  to  a foot  of  mulch  has 
reduced  mower  injury  while  creating 
numerous  other  serious  tree  issues,  includ- 
ing roots  in  the  mulch,  and  is  a major 
culprit  of  plant  decline.  (Figure  2) 

Plant  location:  Many  flowering  or  orna- 
mental trees  are  understory  trees,  preferring 
to  grow  in  shadier  locations.  They  are  plant- 
ed in  full  sun  so  clients  can  enjoy  them!  The 
result  is  poor  performance,  slow  growth  and 
extreme  susceptibility  to  pests.  Examples 
include:  White  birch,  dogwoods  and  red- 
buds. We  also  ignore  moisture  conditions 
and  place  moisture-loving  plants  in  dry 
spots,  while  plants  needing  good  drainage 
are  planted  in  poor  drainage  spots.  The 
adage,  “right  tree,  right  location”  has  never 
been  more  needed. 

Finally,  we  come  to  diseases,  insects  and 
nutritional  deficiencies.  These  are  the 
issues  most  PHC  workers  tend  to  focus  on. 
While  they  represent  only  30  to  40  percent 
of  the  cause  of  plant  problems,  they  gener- 
ate the  majority  of  the  income. 

Nutritional  deficiencies 

These  are  difficult  to  detect  in  non-alka- 
line  sites,  but  may  result  in  poor  growth, 
off  color  plants  (versus  the  norm)  and 
lower  resistance  to  pest  pressure.  In  alka- 
line soil  areas,  planted  trees  are  frequently 
ill  suited  for  these  soils  and  their  associated 
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Figures  3 and  4:  Chlorotic  maple , left,  and,  at  right,  an  oak  tree  with  a micro  nutrient  deficiency.  Photos  courtesy  of  Rob  Cor  den. 


mycorrhizae  can’t  function  properly.  We 
often  see  maples,  oaks,  camphor  and  birch 
with  chlorotic  yellow  and  browning 
leaves,  with  stunted  growth,  and  poor  site 
performance  the  result.  (Figures  3, 4 and  5) 

Insect  & disease  pests 

The  thing  that  most  frightens  new  PHC 
workers  is  the  myriad  of  pests  that  attack 
trees.  Rather  than  focus  on  that  large  num- 
ber, recall  that  knowing  a tree  species  will 


narrow  your  possibilities,  as  few  pests 
actually  kill  trees,  with  many  pests  specific 
to  the  trees  they  attack.  State  extension 
agents,  search  engines  and  university  sites 
will  help  with  the  pests  of  your  area,  and 
which  trees  they  attack. 

Narrowing  the  pest:  To  start,  examine 
the  crown  (soil  interface)  of  the  tree,  and 
examine  for  trunk  flair,  wounds  in  the 
bark,  saw  dust  or  frass,  holes  caused  by 
entering  or  existing  insects,  and  obvious 


fungal  growths  such  as  conks  or  large  fruit- 
ing bodies.  Next,  examine  the  lower 
branches  for  galls,  chewing  or  other  dam- 
age. Finally,  examine  leaves.  Are  they 
chewed  or  laced?  Is  there  honeydew 
(insect  excretion)  or  sooty  mold  on  them? 
Are  they  off-color,  missing  entirely,  larger, 
smaller,  or  about  the  same  size  as  healthy 
trees  of  the  same  species?  This  examina- 
tion process  allows  you  to  then  match  tree 
species  with  typical  pests  and  offer  solu- 
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Figure  5:  Chlorosis  on  a camphor  tree  in  California . Photo 
courtesy  of  Rob  Gorden. 

tions  that  are  most  effective. 

Signs  of  the  pest:  Sometimes  you’ll  get 
lucky  and  find  the  adult  or  larval  stage  of 
the  pest  or  even  their  pupal  cases,  or  eggs. 
This  makes  your  identification  easier,  even 
if  you  can’t  identify  this  pest  by  its  life 
stage  initially.  Smart  phones  are  all 
equipped  to  take  great  pictures,  and  pests 
can  be  confirmed  at  sites  like  bugwood.org 
and  others. 

Summary 

Rather  than  using  a shotgun  approach  to 
PHC,  I have  found  that  a more  deliberate, 
strategic  and  encompassing  review  of  the 
property  is  helpful  in  narrowing  the  issues 
and  assuring  that  you  don’t  single  out  a 
nuisance  pest,  while  assuming  that  it’s 
responsible  for  the  plant’s  decline.  While 
reviewing  the  property,  you  are  likely  to 
find  other  plants  in  need  of  help.  Only  after 
you  have  reviewed  the  potential  issues  dis- 
cussed above  are  you  ready  for  diagnosis 
and  treatment  recommendations  based  on 
customer  expectations,  outcomes  and, 
importantly,  the  latest  solutions  for  con- 
trolling these  pests. 

In  addition  to  identifying  solutions  to 
control  a pest  or  disease,  or  solve  a nutrient 
deficiency,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  as 
stewards  of  the  environment  to  choose  the 


most  environmentally  sound,  effective 
solution  for  plant  health  care  issues.  This 
means  the  smallest  dose,  with  the  lowest 
environmental  impact. 

While  giving  and  receiving  training  is 
often  a difficult  task  in  a busy  tree  care 
business,  the  steps  outlined  above  can  help 
a new  PHC  technician  to  unravel  the  puz- 
zle they  may  be  presented  when  they  step 
onto  a new  property  with  trepidation. 


Rob  Gorden  is  the  director  of  urban 
forestry  and  business  development  at 
Arborjet,  a TCIA  associate  member  com- 
pany and  PACT  partner  based  in  Woburn, 
Massachusetts,  specializing  in  the  devel- 
opment of  trunk  injection  technology  and 
solutions  for  many  serious  invasive  pest 
problems,  as  well  as  organic  solutions  for 
both  tree  growth  and  horticultural  market 
sectors.  4- 
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ASTI  Training 


In  2013  TCIA  launched  the 
Arborist  Safety  Training 
Institute  (ASTI).  Where  did  it 
start ; where  has  it  been, 
and  where  is  it  going? 

By  Tamsin  Venn 

Dial  back  to  the  fall  of  2012  when 
TCIA’s  Board  members  huddled 
to  figure  out  the  best  play  to  pro- 
vide the  industry  with  help  elevating  the 
level  of  safety  in  the  field.  They  agreed  on 
funding  affordable,  accessible  safety  train- 
ing throughout  the  country.  The  effort  to 
establish  the  Arborist  Safety  Training 
Institute  was  launched. 

Today,  ASTI  grants  fund  a variety  of 
workshops  covering  topics  such  as  such  as 
the  basics  of  chipper  operation,  tree  felling, 
rigging,  chain-saw  safety,  aerial-lift  opera- 
tion and  aerial  rescue,  and  many  other 
disciplines. 

“Information  and  education  is  power,” 
says  Andrew  Ross,  CTSP,  incoming  TCIA 
Board  chair  and  president  of  RTEC 
Treecare,  an  accredited  TCIA  member 
company  based  in  Falls  Church,  Virginia. 
“ASTI  is  a win  for  the  individuals,  the 
companies,  the  industry  and  the  general 
public. 

“Training  has  always  increased  safety, 
quality,  production,  engagement  and  pro- 
fessionalism,” says  Ross.  “The  intent  of 
ASTI  is  to  bring  the  myriad  of  benefits  of 
training  to  arborists  who  see  little  of  it.  Too 
many  companies  send  employees  out  into 
the  field  with  huge  gaps  in  their  safety 
knowledge  and  awareness.  Raising  the 
level  of  practice  for  TCIA  members  and 
nonmembers  will  benefit  all  of  us  in  the 
long  run.” 

“Safety  has  been  a primary  outlook  for 
the  association  throughout  its  entire  exis- 
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The  very  first  ASTI  workshops,  including  this  chain-saw  safety  session,  were  hosted  by  the  ISA  during  its  climbing  champi- 
onships held  in  Tampa,  Florida,  in  March  2015. 


tence,”  says  Garvin.  “We  gather  a lot  of 
data  on  accidents  and  fatalities  and  try  to 
create  safety  training  programs  that  will 
address  them.  One  of  the  unaddressed 
issues  is,  what  do  we  do  with  80  percent  of 
companies  that  aren’t  members  of  TCIA? 
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There  is  a large  group  of  people  who  aren’t 
accessing  our  programs,  who  aren’t  going 
to  seminars  or  meetings.  After  much  dis- 
cussion, the  board  decided  what  we  needed 
to  do  was  to  bring  training  to  people,  to 
make  it  inexpensive  and  as  convenient  as 
possible.” 

The  goal  was  to  raise  funds  to  create  an 
endowment  for  the  training  institute,  and  in 
surprisingly  short  order  the  institute  raised 
pledges  in  excess  of  $2  million. 


“I  was,  frankly,  amazed,”  says  Garvin. 
“We’ve  asked  our  members  and  vendor 
suppliers  for  many  forms  of  assistance 
over  the  years,  mostly  it’s  advertising  or 
sponsorship  or  booths  at  TCI  EXPO. 
We’ve  never  really  asked  for  major  contri- 
butions for  something  that  has  a more 
long-term,  more  difficult  metric  to  judge. 
We  were  cautiously  optimistic.  I was  really 
amazed  at  how  quickly  our  membership 
grasped  the  idea  and  how  quickly  they  sup- 
ported it,  particularly  at  the  levels  they 
did,”  he  adds. 

The  sitting  Board  members  at  the  time 
pledged  nearly  $250,000  to  the  effort.  So 
far,  nearly  50  companies  have  donated  to 
reach  that  $2  million  goal.  Nine  companies 
contributed  in  the  $100,000  to  $500,000 
range. 

In  addition,  TCIA  pledged  $500,000. 

Training  programs 

As  a result,  the  ASTI  Grants  Committee 
recently  awarded  nearly  $41,000  to  19 
organizations  that  will  host  training  work- 
shops throughout  the  U.S.  through  this 
summer.  They  include  tree  care  compa- 
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This  ASTI  workshop ; Chipper  Operator  Specialist,  was  hosted  by  MB  Tractor,  a tree  care  equipment  distributor  based  in 
Plaistow,  New  Hampshire,  in  May  2015. 


nies,  associate  member  companies  and 
ISA  chapters.  To  provide  geographic  distri- 
bution, Grants  Committee  members  come 
from  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  New 
England  and  California. 

August  Hoppe  is  co-owner  and  president 
of  Hoppe  Tree  Service,  an  accredited 
TCIA  member  company  based  in 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  a donor,  and  a 
member  of  the  ASTI  Grants  Committee. 
“Lots  of  different  organizations  are  apply- 
ing for  these  grants,”  notes  Hoppe,  who 
adds  that  the  program  has  grown  exponen- 
tially, now  that  the  word  is  out.  “TCIA  is 
the  largest,  oldest  and  most  respected  tree 
care  organization,  and  there  is  no  one  else 
better  suited  to  perform  this  function  on  a 
national  level.  They  have  the  infrastruc- 
ture, experience  and  resources  to  do  it.” 

Altec  vice  president  Tony  Gann  agrees. 

“They  thought  of  it!  Safety  has  always 
been  paramount  to  the  association,  an  issue 
for  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  top  of  the 
priority  list.  After  years  of  grappling,  this 
was  bom  out  of  that  passion  for  how  to 
make  the  industry  safer.  After  many  years 
of  deliberation,  they  are  certainly  well 
equipped  to  start  this  new  initiative.”  Gann 
previously  served  two  terms  as  the  associ- 
ate member  director  on  the  TCIA  Board. 

The  goal 

Ben  Tresselt  is  president  of  Arborist 
Enterprises,  an  accredited  TCIA  member 
company  based  in  Manheim, 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  a real  driver  behind 
ASTI’s  launch  as  TCIA  Board  chair  at  the 
time.  He  was  becoming  increasingly 
annoyed  by  the  unsafe  practices  of  tree 
care  workers  in  his  area  and  everywhere. 

“We  wanted  to  reach  as  many  people  as 
we  can  to  keep  people  safe.  I drive  around 
and  I see  what  field  workers  are  doing,  and 
it’s  uncalled  for,  and  I get  very  upset.  It’s 
not  the  people  who  are  doing  the  work,  it’s 
the  person  who  is  charge  of  them.  The  peo- 
ple are  out  there  winging  it  and  putting 
themselves  in  danger.” 

He  noted  that  in  Board  meetings,  “The 
topic  came  up  many  times.  The  whole 
premise  was  we  preach  very  well  to  the 
choir  in  the  association,  but  we  wanted  to 
reach  the  people  outside  it.  It’s  the  field 
workers  we’re  trying  to  reach,  those  who 
may  not  be  exposed  to  the  safety  aspects  of 
the  job  because  the  owners  didn’t  feel  it 


was  important  to  them,  or  it  would  cost 
more  to  them.  This  would  be  something  for 
those  workers  to  participate  in;  they’re  not 
going  to  do  it  on  their  own.  But  if  you  had 
someone  interested  in  learning  more  - 
about  chipper  safety  or  chain  saw  use  - and 
it  was  a neutral  site  and  very  affordable, 
basically  a lunch  cost,  so  we  could  reach  a 
broader  base  beyond  the  rank-and-file 
members  of  the  association,  then  that 
would  be  ideal.  All  10  board  members 
were  behind  it.  It  was  put  up  or  shut  up,  so 
we  put  up.” 

Tresselt  and  his  wife,  Tina,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  were  the  first  to 
donate,  giving  $25,000. 

Tresselt  is  very  encouraged  by  the 
grants.  He  also  sees  room  for  enhancing 
the  program. 

The  goal  is  still  to  reach  tree  care  work- 
ers in  areas  outside  the  area  of  the  bulk  of 
the  membership  in  the  Northeast  and 
California,  such  as  the  desert  Southwest, 
Upper  Plains  or  Pacific  Northwest,  where 
tree  care  companies  don’t  have  the  same 
volume  of  work  but  are  doing  the  same 
work  nonetheless.  Living  in  rural  areas, 
they  don’t  have  access  to  training  and  can’t 
afford  long  distance  travel  to  take  part  or 
can’t  afford  to  take  the  time  off  work. 

“I  would  hope  the  program  will  reach 
those  areas,  and  we  need  someone  to  put 
them  (workshops)  on,  to  drive  it,”  says 
Tresselt.  His  other  priority  includes  a certi- 
fication program  for  the  trainers 
themselves  to  assure  quality  training, 
according  to  Tresselt. 

“Trainers  may  be  good  at  a skill  but  may 
not  be  able  to  teach  it.  That’s  where  cross 
pollination  working  with  the  established 


trainers  is  a good  idea.  They  have  been 
taught  how  to  train. 

“At  the  end  of  the  day,  it’s  all  about 
keeping  people  safe  and  saving  lives,  no 
matter  who  you  work  for,”  he  says. 

Donors  step  up 

In  the  past  couple  of  years,  many  ASTI 
supporters  have  voiced  their  reasons  for 
donating  in  monthly  profiles  in  TCI 
Magazine. 

“The  most  compelling  reason  why  we 
decided  to  participate  and  contribute  to  this 
program  is  because  it  inevitably  will  save 
lives,”  says  Daniel  Van  Starrenburg,  presi- 
dent & CEO  of  SavATree,  an  accredited, 
30-year  TCIA  member  company  based  in 
Bedford  Hills,  New  York.  “While  we 
spend  significant  resources  as  a company 
to  create  and  maintain  a robust  safety  cul- 
ture, we  are  subject  to  the  broader  public’s 
perception.  The  public’s  perception  is 
shaped  by  a series  of  unfortunate  accidents 
that  are  mostly  preventable.  Industry  lead- 
ership on  safety  is  paramount  to  our 
collective  success,”  SavATree  supported 
the  institute  with  a pledge  of  $100,000. 

Bill  Webber  is  team  captain/owner  of 
Arborwear,  a TCIA  associate  member 
company  based  in  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  and 
the  associate  member  representative  on 
TCIA’s  Board  of  Directors.  “For  me  it  is 
simple,”  Webber  says.  “The  ASTI,  which 
will  offer  free  or  almost  free  safety  training 
workshops  to  tree  care  workers  across  the 
country,  provides  such  a clear  path  to 
reducing  fatalities  in  our  industry.  How 
could  you  not  want  to  participate?” 

Another  major  donor  is  the  ISA,  which 
pledged  $100,000.  James  Skiera,  executive 
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director  of  ISA  since  2004,  explains  the 
reasons  for  ISA’s  support. 

“One,  we  want  the  public  to  recognize 
that  arborists  are  workers  who  know  how 
to  do  tree  care  and  do  it  safely.  Two,  from 
a recruitment  standpoint,  the  industry  has  a 
less  than  desirable  image  to  the  parents 
when  they  hear  about  the  statistics,”  Skiera 
says.  “It  is  an  extremely  dangerous  busi- 
ness if  you  don’t  know  what  you’re  doing. 
If  you  know  how  to  do  things  in  a safe  way, 
it’s  a very  good  way  to  make  a living. 
We’re  going  to  need  many  more  people  as 
the  need  for  urban  tree  care  increases. 
We’re  trying  to  make  the  industry  more 
attractive  to  a broader  audience  from  a 
recruitment  standpoint.  And  ASTI  will  cer- 
tainly help  that.” 

TCIA’s  very  first  workshop  for  the 
newly  launched  ASTI  took  place  at  the 
ISA’s  International  Tree  Climbing 
Championship  in  Tampa,  Florida,  last 
March. 
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The  Massachusetts  Arborists 
Association  is  another  big  supporter.  “This 
is  a highly  skilled  profession  with  inherent 
risk.  I believe  we  have  a moral  imperative 
to  do  whatever  it  takes  to  provide  the  best 
resources  and  relationships  to  help  miti- 
gate that  risk  and,  hopefully,  save  lives. 
Our  alliance  with  ASTI  is  helping  us  do 
just  that,”  says  M.  Virginia  Wood,  long- 
time executive  director  of  the  MAA,  which 
pledged  $25,000. 

Husqvarna  is  another  major  donor, 
pledging  $100,000. 

“Husqvarna  has  a rich  heritage  of  326 
years  of  innovation,  performance  and  qual- 
ity,” says  Walt  Rose,  national  sales 
manager,  Commercial  Lawn  & Garden 
and  Tree  Care  for  Husqvarna.  “Safety  has 
always  been  on  the  forefront,  so  investing 
in  the  safety  education  for  the  arborist 
industry  as  well  as  the  tree  care  industry  is 
very  important.” 

“The  initiative  fits  Vermeer  very  well,” 
says  Michael  Byram,  vice  president  and 
managing  director  Vermeer 

Environmental,  which  also  pledged 
$100,000  to  ASTI.  “Safety  has  always 
been  a major  driver  for  how  we  do  things, 
and  I’d  like  to  believe,  in  the  tree  care 
equipment  we  sell,  that  we’ve  led  in  a lot 
of  ways  in  safety  improvements.  But  that’s 
one  piece.  Educating  our  customers  and 
the  industry  has  always  been  something 
we’ve  worked  on.  How  do  we  do  that  best? 
We’re  big  supporters  of  TCIA.  The  profes- 
sional tree  care  company  is  what  we  best 
align  with  and  we  want  to  support  an 
organization  like  TCIA  that  is  developing 
professional  tree  care  companies.  We  just 
thought  it  was  a great  initiative,”  says 
Byram. 

“When  I was  being  approached  by 
TCIA,  the  pitch  was  very  good,  it  was 
something  the  industry  needed,  and  when 
they  talked  about  the  programs,  it  sounded 
beneficial,”  says  Heidi  Boyum,  president 
of  Jarraff  Industries,  which  also  kicked  in 
$25,000  to  the  institute.  “Everyone  wants 
their  employees  to  come  home  safe  every 
day,  and  having  funds  available  to  make 
that  happen  is  important.” 

Moving  forward 

TCIA  funded  the  first  round  of  ASTI 
workshops,  held  in  2015  and  being  held  in 
the  first  part  of  2016.  As  a result,  all  of  the 
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pledges  and  interest  have  gone  untouched 
into  the  endowment  to  build  it  faster 
toward  the  $2  million  goal,  notes  Garvin. 

But  there  is  still  reason  to  continue 
fundraising  for  ASTI.  As  the  word  gets 
out  and  people  see  the  benefits,  Garvin 
anticipates  it  won’t  be  able  to  fund  all  the 
applications  unless  fundraising  continues. 
Thus  far,  TCIA  has  seen  half  the  amount 
in  actual  funds  and  the  other  half  in 
pledges. 

Nuts  and  bolts 

ASTI  provides  grants  of  up  to  $1,500  to 
put  on  part-  or  fUll-day  workshops  (plus  the 
cost  of  any  workbooks  or  educational  mate- 
rials, up  to  $40  per  workshop  attendee). 

The  grant  applications  are  reviewed 
twice  a year.  Grantees  are  allowed  to 
charge  a nominal  fee  to  workshop  atten- 
dees, not  to  exceed  $25  a person  for 
part-day  and  $35  a person  for  full-day 
workshops.  That  fee  can  be  used  to  pur- 
chase the  attendees  and  presenters  coffee 
in  the  morning  and  lunch  during  the  full 
day  sessions. 

TCIA  asks  that  workshops  be  targeted 
toward  small  businesses  and  their  workers 
who  may  be  untrained  or  hard  to  reach 
with  training  for  various  reasons.  It  also 
asks  that  workshops  be  made  available  and 
open  for  all  local  companies  and  interested 
parties  to  attend.  TCIA-approved  instruc- 
tors can  be  found  on  a list  on  the  TCIA 
website  at  tcia.org/training/instructors. 
The  application  process  is  now  online. 
Just  go  to  the  TCIA  website  and  click  on 
TCIAF  then  ASTI. 

“There’s  no  reason  not  to  apply;  it’s  not  a 
complicated  application.  The  staff  here  will 
work  with  you  to  fill  it  out,”  says  Garvin. 

“In  Europe,  being  an  arborist  is  a highly 
respected  profession,”  says  Andy  Ross 
“The  American  public  and  government  are 
recognizing  the  importance  of  a profes- 
sional and  qualified  arborist.  I see  this 
trending  up  for  the  future,  with  very  little 
possibility  of  it  reversing.  It’s  graduation 
time  for  the  tree  industry.” 

The  next  application  deadline  for 
ASTI  grants  is  February  15  for  programs 
taking  place  August  1,  2016,  through 
Jan.  31,  2017.  For  more  information,  call 
Sarah  Winslow,  TCIA  development 
director,  at  1-800-733-2622  or  visit 
http://tcia.org/foundation/asti.  ^ 
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CALL  FOR 
APPLICATIONS 


The  Arborist  Safety  Training  Institute  (ASTI)  is 
seeking  applications  to  fund  safety  training 
programs  throughout  the  United  States.  Grants 
are  available  up  to  $1 ,500  plus  the  cost  of 
workshop  materials.* 

WHAT  IS  IT? 

ASTI  is  a way  to  bring  affordable,  quality  safety 
training  programs  to  your  local  area. 

WHY  DO  IT? 

Every  day  arborists  cope  with  hazards  that  are 
unimaginable  in  most  professions.  ASTI  trainings 
minimize  consequent  deaths  and  injuries,  and 
promote  overall  workforce  safety  that  is  critical 
for  the  tree  care  industry. 

DEADLINE 

February  15, 2015 

for  workshops  held  August  I,  20  16  -January  3 1,  2017 

Apply  now: 

https  ://a  p p.  wize  hive,  c om/a  pps/asti20 1 6 

QUESTIONS? 

Contact  the  ASTI  Grants  Office  at 
603-3 1 4-5380  or  asti@tcia.org. 


*A5T/  grant  funding  is  available  for  workshop  materials  up  to 
$45 /person. 


ASTI 


ARBORIST  SAFETY 
TRAINING  INSTITUTE 


www.tcia  -org/f  ounctation/asti 


Opened  in  2001,  the  Monon  Greenway  is  the  Carmel  section  of  the  Monon  Trail.  The  Monon  trail  is  a rail  trail  which  runs 
from  just  north  of  downtown  Indianapolis  through  Carmel  to  the  north.  Photo  courtesy  of  the  City  of  Carmel. 


By  David  Rattigan 

When  Daren  Mindham  joined  the 
planning  office  for  the  City  of 
Carmel,  Indiana,  10  years  ago, 
the  population  was  booming.  Listed  as  the 
No.  3 place  to  live  in  America  by  Money 
Magazine  in  2014  (formerly  No.  1),  the 
Indianapolis  suburb  was  situated  in  the 
fifth-fastest  growing  county  in  the  United 
States,  with  a population  that’s  grown  from 
about  36,000  residents  to  its  current  86,000. 

With  that  kind  of  growth  has  come  a 
similar  boom  in  development,  and 
Mindham  does  all  of  the  landscape  plan 
reviews  for  the  city.  He’s  also  charged  with 
the  care  of  all  of  the  trees  on  city  property 
- many  of  which  have  been  threatened  by 
the  presence  of  emerald  ash  borer  since 
2006.  The  invasive  insect  has  been  the 
cause  of  a reduction  in  the  number  of  ash 
trees  by  75  percent,  replaced  by  several 
different  varieties  of  tree. 

“As  the  urban  forester,  I deal  with  every 
tree  in  the  city,”  Mindham  says,  including 
new  landscaping,  existing  trees  within 
landscapes,  and  city  landscaping  over  50 
square  miles  of  territory.  Mindham  esti- 
mates that  there  are  up  to  25,000  street 
trees  in  Carmel. 

With  all  that  development  and  all  those 
trees,  Mindham  and  his  staff  are  tested  fre- 
quently. 

“Just  yesterday,  a code  enforcement  offi- 
cer texted  me  a picture  of  a topped  tree, 
and  he  said,  ‘Well,  they’re  back  at  it 
again,”’  says  Mindham,  who  investigated 
and  learned  that  a local  restaurant  had 
hired  a landscape  company  to  top  every 
tree  on  the  site,  and  there  were  five  or  six 
large  honey  locusts  to  go.  “I  said,  ‘Well 
stop  there,  you’re  only  going  to  do  one.’” 

Upon  talking  with  the  owners,  Mindham 
learned  that  the  restaurant’s  corporate 
office  had  hired  the  company. 

“We’ve  had  a lot  of  corporate  organiza- 


tions that  don’t  visit  the  sites,  don’t  really 
know  the  area  these  businesses  are  in,  (or) 
understand  the  community  that  they’re  in, 
hiring  unaccredited,  often  fly-by-night 
companies  to  top  trees  and  get  them  out  of 
the  way,”  Mindham  says.  “So,  unfortunate- 
ly, that’s  still  a battle  we’ve  got,  and  with 
emerald  ash  borer  here,  a lot  of  them  (fly- 
by-night  companies)  flocked  here  for  the 
money  of  ash  removal.  So  it’s  a continual 
business  of  them  now  trying  to  find  other 
work  in  landscaping  and,  unfortunately,  we 
still  have  topping.  If  only  all  of  the  compa- 
nies would  know  that’s  not  a good  thing, 
but  when  you’ve  got  corporate  businesses 
from  different  areas  of  the  country  hiring 
things  out,  it’s  hard  to  keep  things  more 
local.” 

Carmel  has  been  involved  in  the  Tree 
City  USA  program  for  21  years,  and  earlier 
this  year  Mindham’s  department  received  a 
Growth  Award  (for  continuous  work  toward 
high  standards)  and  became  accredited  with 
the  Society  of  Municipal  Arborists.  In  order 
to  be  accredited  by  SMA,  a municipal  pro- 
gram needs  to  be  certified  as  a Tree  City 
USA,  earned  a Growth  Award,  agree  to  fol- 
low a code  of  ethics,  have  a certified 
arborist  on  staff,  and  have  an  urban  forestry 
management  plan,  which  is  an  extensive 
document  that  helps  guide  a city  or  town’s 
future  decision  making. 

The  SMA  Accreditation  program  has 
been  well  received,  particularly  (but  not 
exclusively)  in  the  Midwest.  As  former 
Arlington,  Texas,  city  forester  Matt 


Churches  told  an  editor  from  SMA’s  City 
Trees  magazine,  there  are  many  benefits 
from  SMA  accreditation,  the  most  surpris- 
ing being  the  dialogue  it  created  with 
others  in  his  position. 

“I  was  approached  by  a large  number  of 
urban  foresters  in  Texas  and  other  states 
inquiring  about  the  (SMA)  accreditation,” 
he  told  the  publication.  “They  asked  ‘How 
hard  is  it  to  get?  What  do  you  have  to  do  to 
get  it?  What  does  the  application  process 
entail?”’ 

As  Mindham  sees  it,  being  involved  in 
professional  organizations  keeps  lines  of 
communication  open,  ideas  exchanged, 
and  standards  high. 

“This  keeps  the  system  in  check  so  that 
we  can  do  the  best  for  the  safety  of 
employees,  and  of  the  contractors,  and  get- 
ting the  tree  work  done  properly,”  he  says. 
“There’s  a lot  of  different  organizations 
that  are  involved  in  different  ways,  and  just 
staying  involved  and  in  touch  with  every- 
body is  a way  to  stay  professional  and  get 
things  done  the  right  way.” 

Good  associations 

In  Carmel,  jobs  requiring  outside  con- 
tractors are  either  put  out  to  bid,  or 
Mindham  will  solicit  three  bids.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, whenever  possible,  Mindham 
gives  preference  to  more  professional  tree 
care  companies. 

“Normally,  I’ve  been  getting  three 
quotes,  and  if  you’re  TCIA  accredited  - 
which  our  current  removal  contractor 
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(Bartlett  Tree  Experts)  is  - those  are  the 
companies  I’m  going  to  get  quotes  from 
first,”  he  says.  “I  know  they’ve  done  good 
work  in  the  past,  I know  friends  who  have 
worked  for  these  companies,  too,  that  have 
told  me  about  the  training  they  do  and  safe- 
ty programs.  Being  involved  really  gets 
you  to  know  the  whole  system  and  want  to 
make  sure  you’re  at  least  getting  quotes,  if 
not  making  tie-breakers,  based  on  that  kind 
of  experience.” 

Not  surprisingly,  the  SMA  Accreditation 
program  is  strongly  supported  by  TCIA, 
which  has  had  its  own  Accreditation  pro- 
gram in  place  since  2004.  Part  of  the  reason 
is  that,  from  a business  standpoint,  SMA 
Accreditation  might  bring  a deeper  appreci- 
ation of  TCIA  Accreditation  to  urban 
forestry  departments.  Many  forestry  depart- 
ments already  give  preference  and  perhaps 
tie-breaking  status  to  TCIA-accredited  com- 
panies, but  there’s  a hope  that  there’ll  be  still 
more  that  will  gain  an  appreciation,  and 
make  TCIA  Accreditation  a requirement, 
not  just  a preference. 

But  there’s  also  a more  altruistic  reason 
for  TCIA’s  interest.  Professionals  like  to 
deal  with  professionals,  and  with  more 
education  and  well-drawn  standards,  there 
will  be  a better  result  of  urban  forestry  in 
those  communities  that  earn  SMA 
Accreditation. 

“We  support  the  municipal  accreditation 
program  because  it  does  raise  the  bar  for 
everyone  and  holds  everyone  - both  the 
municipal  forestry  departments  and  the 
commercial  tree  care  companies,  to  a high- 
er professional  and  ethical  standard,” 
says  Bob  Rouse,  TCIA’s  chief 
program  officer.  “We  want 
to  do  what  we  can  from  the 
commercial  side  to  help  it 
grow  and  help  it  get  better 
notoriety,  and  through  that 
we  hope  more  municipal- 
ities  will  jump  on  board.” 

Most  municipal  arborists  rec 
ognize  the  need  to  hire  professional 
companies,  but  often  have  to  sell  that 
belief  to  superiors  in  their  town  or  city, 
which  can  be  a challenge.  TCIA-accredited 
companies  still  have  the  task  of  educating 
the  public  to  its  importance. 

“TCIA  gives  companies  a lot  of  support 
to  market  their  credential,  but  they  have  to 
do  the  footwork,”  Rouse  says.  “Some  com- 


One of  more  than  80  roundabouts  - the  most  of  any  city  in  America  - have  replaced  many  traffic  signals  and  four-way 
stops  throughout  the  community,  making  Carmel  one  of  the  most  commuter-friendly  cities  in  America.  Photo  courtesy  of 
the  City  of  Carmel. 


panies  are  more  than  happy  to  go  through 
the  Accreditation  for  their  own  internal 
purposes,  but  they  often  don’t  market  it  out 
to  their  clients  - either  consumers  or  even 
the  municipalities  they’re  bidding  with. 
That’s  an  important  thing  for  them  to  do, 
even  if  that’s  not  their  main  reason  for 
being  accredited.” 

While  many  municipalities  will  give 
preference  to  TCIA-accredited  companies 
in  the  event  of  a tie,  as  some  tree  care  com- 
pany owners  describe  it  in  the  world  of 
low-bid-wins  municipal  work,  the  compa- 
nies that  are  run  more  professionally  are  at 
a disadvantage  if  they’re  bidding  against 
lower-cost,  less-professional  organiza- 
tions. It  dredges  up  the  age-old  tree  care 
boogeyman  image  - the  guy  with  the  chain 
saw  and  pickup  truck. 

“We  advertise  (Accreditation),  and 
we’re  proud  of  it,”  says  Vince 
Winkler,  but  adds  that  he 
hopes  TCIA  Accreditation 
will  gain  more  weight  in  the 
bid  process. 

Winkler  is  president  of 


CONFIDENCE 


% 

Winkler’s  Tree  & 
Landscaping,  Inc.  of  La 
Grange  Park,  Illinois,  a 28-year 
TCIA  member  that  has  been  accredited 
since  2005.  He  cited  a recent  case  where  a 
municipality  picked  a company  that  was 
not  accredited,  but  half  the  price. 

“We’re  $100  higher  because  of  insur- 
ance,” he  adds.  “(A  less  professional  tree 
service  owner)  is  going  to  bid  less,  but  make 
more,  because  all  he  has  is  a cell  phone.” 

Some  companies  he  bids  against  have  no 


workers’  compensation  insurance,  and 
have  structured  the  company  so  there  is 
nothing  an  injured  party  could  sue  for, 
Winkler  says. 

“It  happened  north  of  us.  A guy  cut  his 
hand  off  at  the  wrist  with  a chipper.  There 
was  no  insurance,”  he  says. 

Bob  Hendrickson,  a 32-year  TCIA  mem- 
ber whose  Wheeling,  Illinois-based 
company,  Robert  W.  Hendrickson  Co.,  has 
been  accredited  since  2013,  tells  of  two 
similarly  serious  accidents  occurring  in 
municipalities  near  him.  In  one  case,  an 
employee  dropped  a log  on  his  leg;  in  the 
other,  the  worker  cut  into  his  own  leg  with 
a chain  saw. 

“They  were  lucky  the  guy  didn’t  bleed 
out,”  says  Hendrickson,  who  agrees  with 
Winkler  that,  while  it  does  not  assure  a 
successful  bid,  Accreditation  is  still  a good 
thing  to  have. 

Rouse  says  that  in  addition  to  promoting 
and  educating  people  on  the  value  of  TCIA 
Accreditation  for  themselves,  commercial 
tree  care  companies  should  promote 
municipal  accreditation  among  local 
municipalities. 

“It  will  help  their  town  improve  in  tak- 
ing care  of  trees  and  contracting,  and  it 
could  also  lead  to  TCIA  Accreditation 
being  part  of  the  bid  spec  for  their  town 
or  city,”  Rouse  says.  “I  think  accredited 
companies  can  really  help,  especially  if 
there  are  three,  four  or  five  accredited 
companies  in  a single  city  or  town,  and 
they  all  get  together  to  encourage  the 
municipality  to  look  at  SMA 
Accreditation;  I think  they  could  really 
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move  the  needle  on  that.” 

A shift  of  priorities 

Kramer  Tree  Specialists  in  West 
Chicago,  Illinois,  a TCIA  member  for  27 
years,  has  been  accredited  since  2009. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  the  company  has 
started  to  see  more  municipal  contracts  that 
state  a preference  for  TCIA  Accreditation. 

“This  has  allowed  us  to  be  more  on  the 
same  playing  field  as  competitors  when  it 
comes  to  bidding  on  these  contracts,”  says 
Paul  Filary,  director  of  operations  for 
Kramer.  “I  wouldn’t  say  this  was  the  sole 
reason  on  why  we  have  or  have  not  received 
one  of  these  contracts,  but  it  has  leveled  the 
playing  field  in  some  instances. 

“There  is  no  question  it  has  been  a chal- 
lenge to  get  the  general  public  to  understand 
the  importance  of  this  credential. 
Unfortunately,  when  it  comes  to  tree  care, 
the  general  public  (including  commercial 
clients)  is  often  looking  at  tree  care  as  first 
to  go  from  the  budget. . . which  ultimately 
leads  to  a lowest-bid  mentality.  In  most 
cases,  I do  not  feel  many  clients  are  making 


the  decision  based  upon  us  having  this  cre- 
dential or  not.  Not  to  say  that  has  never  been 
the  case,  I just  don’t  think  it  is  high  on  the 
list  of  credentials  they  are  looking  at. 

“With  that  said,  I wouldn’t  say  we  don’t 
consider  the  credential  of  high  value  (in 
selling  work).  Where  I find  the  most  value 
in  this  credential  is  when  it  comes  to 
improving  processes  and  business  prac- 
tices within.  The  audit  alone  is  a great  tool 
for  us  to  reassess  and  continually  improve 
upon  our  internal  business  practices. 
Ultimately,  this  improves  our  business  as  a 
whole  from  within,  ultimately  leading  to 
higher  efficiencies,  a strong  safety  pro- 
gram, and  providing  a higher  quality 
product  to  our  clients.” 

Filary  reiterates  that,  while  recognition 
has  been  slow  to  come  in  some  instances, 
the  real  value  of  TCIA  Accreditation  are 
the  internal  benefits.  It  should  be  looked  at 
as  something  more  than  just  a way  to  bring 
in  business,  he  notes,  and  that  the  increase 
in  clients  should  be  the  offshoot  of  running 
a safer,  more  efficient,  better  business  with 
high  customer  satisfaction. 


His  company  operated  with  similar  busi- 
ness practices  before  the  credential,  but  the 
practice  has  helped  the  company  set  a stan- 
dard and  measure  how  it  is  reaching  that 
standard. 

“I  know  some  owners  and  operations 
managers  want  this  credential  to  simply 
bring  in  more  work  to  their  businesses,” 
Filary  says.  “I  fully  agree  with  that  as  well, 
but  what  I value  the  most  is  how  it  holds  us 
to  a higher  bar  across  all  practices  of  our 
business,  and  how  that  improves  our  over- 
all product  and  staff,  which  we  feel 
ultimately  leads  to  business  growth.  We  are 
continually  looking  at  ways  to  better  proj- 
ect the  importance  of  this  credential  to  our 
clients  and  potential  clients,  but  will 
always  hold  high  value  to  how  it  benefits 
our  internal  practices.” 

Such  sentiments  are  what  SMA  is  hop- 
ing for  with  municipal  accreditation  as 
well  - a higher  bar  across  all  practices  that 
improves  overall  product  and  staff. 

Michelle  Sutton , editor  of  City  Trees, 
contributed  to  this  report.  ^ 


Contact  Charlie Tentas  at  ctentas@tcia.org  for  your  free  assessment  and 
to  see  what  TCIA  Accreditation  can  do  for  your  business. 


TREE  CARE  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 

1-800-733-2622  • tda.org 


Advancing  tree  care  businesses  since  1938 
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' Accreditation  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  set  ourselves  apart  from 
other  tree  care  companies  in  our  Pacific  Northwest  market 


Trevor  & Jeanine  March 
Northwest  Tree  Specialists 
Hillsboro,  Oregon 
Accredited  since  20 1 1 


We  pride  ourselves  on  our  professionalism,  quality  and  ethics 
and  Accreditation  allows  us  to  demonstrate  that" 
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After  more  than  a decade  of  growth,  colored 
mulch  remains  the  strongest  wood  fiber  market 
for  tree  care  waste.  After  more  than  a decade 
as  the  industry  standard,  Rotochopper  remains 
the  #1  mulch  solution  for  tree  care  professionals 


Give  us  a call  to  learn  how  Rotochopper  grind 
& color  technology  can  maximize  the  value  of 
your  wood  waste. 


Circle  15  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Business  of  Tree  Care 


By  Ellen  G.  Spigt 

In  November  of  2013  the  retail  store 
Target  fell  victim  to  a security  breach 
that  resulted  in  criminals  obtaining 
millions  of  customer  records.  These 
records  included  the  credit  card  numbers, 
cell  phone  numbers  and  addresses  of 
Target  customers.  It  is  believed  that  these 
criminals  used  a heating  and  air-condition- 
ing company  as  the  access  point.  An 
employee  of  the  heating  and  air-condition- 
ing company  opened  an  email  that 
contained  malware  thereby  creating  an 
avenue  to  Target. 

I remember  watching  this  on  the  news 
shaking  my  head  in  disbelief,  never  once 
thinking  it  could  happen  to  me  - until  it  did. 

On  a Friday  in  late  September  I was 
wrapping  things  up  for  the  day  checking 
on  our  accounts  when  I noticed  a strange 
$19,000  transaction.  A single  transaction 
of  this  amount  is  extraordinary  for  us  (we 
generally  only  apply  about  $20,000  in 
credit  card  transactions  per  month),  so  I 
figured  it  was  a glitch.  At  the  very  least  I 
thought  if  this  transaction  was  legitimate 
someone  would  call  to  ensure  it  wasn’t 
fraudulent.  Boy  was  I wrong. 

That  next  Tuesday  I received  a call  from 
a woman  asking  why  we  charged  $19,883 
to  her  account,  to  which  I replied,  “It  must 
be  a mistake.” 

I explained  to  her  that  we  may  have 
entered  too  many  zeros  when  we  processed 
her  payment.  I then  asked  her  for  an  invoice 
number,  last  name  or  address  so  I could  get 
her  information  to  which  she  replied,  “I 
never  solicited  your  services.  I don’t  even 
live  in  the  area.  I’m  from  Chicago.” 

After  my  conversation  with  this  mystery 
woman,  I checked  my  account  only  to  dis- 
cover another  set  of  strange  transactions.  I 
immediately  contacted  my  merchant  serv- 
ice provider,  repeatedly  stating  that 
something  strange  was  going  on.  The  rep- 
resentative virtually  entered  my  computer 
and  discovered  several  errors  in  my  pro- 


file. I was  told  that  he  could  fix  it,  but  I 
would  need  to  buy  new  software  to  remove 
the  errors,  which  I did.  Upon  installing  the 
new  software  I was  assured  by  my  repre- 
sentative that  the  issues  were  resolved  and 
I could  carry  on  as  normal,  which  I did. 
Unfortunately,  I was  left  just  as  vulnerable 
as  I was  in  the  first  place. 

Wednesday  morning  I decided  to  check 
in  on  my  account  only  to  discover  more 
fraudulent  activity.  I immediately  contact- 
ed my  merchant  service  provider, 
frantically  insisting  that  they  shut  down 
my  account.  Again  a representative  virtual- 
ly entered  my  computer.  He  took  control  of 
my  computer  all  day  trying  to  resolve  the 
issues.  It  was  just  about  closing  time  when 
I called  him  asking,  “Do  you  want  me  to 
leave  my  computer  on  so  you  can  continue 
working”?  He  said  this  wasn’t  necessary 
and  that  he  would  contact  me  the  next  day 


Between  September  23 
and  30  we  had  processed 
$11,000  worth  of  legiti- 
mate transactions  that 
were  unknowingly  inter- 
cepted. Additionally,  there 
were  $120,000  worth  of 
fraudulent  transactions 
applied  through  my  pro- 
fde. 

when  it  was  fixed. 

Thursday  morning  I was  anxious  for 
answers  so  I contacted  my  representative. 
Again  he  took  over  my  computer  and  con- 
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tinued  working.  After  an  hour  or  so  he 
called  and  asked  me  to  look  at  my  comput- 
er screen.  He  had  opened  my  account 
profile  and  highlighted  the  bank  routing 
information  and  account  number  to  which 
funds  were  applied.  The  second  I saw  the 
account  number  I knew  what  happened. 

It  appears  that  on  September  23  someone 
was  able  to  change  my  account  information 
without  my  knowing.  How  in  the  world 
wasn’t  I informed?  We’ve  had  the  same 
account  number  for  25  years  and  have  used 
the  same  service  provider  for  at  least  20 
years.  Surely  if  that  information  was  to 
change  I would  at  least  receive  an  email 
(more  on  that  a little  later).  Not  knowing 
what  to  do,  I contacted  our  local  police 
department  and  was  referred  to  the  FBI. 

Two  agents  with  the  FBI  came  to  my 
office  and  took  my  computer  for  imaging. 
A week  later  one  of  the  agents  contacted 
me.  He  said  he  tried  to  get  a prosecutor  for 
the  case  but  was  unfortunately  unable  to  do 
so.  He  kindly  expressed  to  me  that  he 
couldn’t  get  a prosecutor  because  it  wasn’t 
enough  money.  I thought  to  myself  you 
guys  are  f#@*ing  crazy!  Not  a lot  of 
money,  do  you  have  any  idea  what  I could 
do  with  $130,000?  Fortunately,  my  better 
half  prevailed  and  I said  that  I understood 
and  thanked  him  for  his  time. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  we  were  unaware  of 
how  vulnerable  we  truly  were.  Not  knowing 
that  our  bank  account  number  had  changed 
on  the  23rd,  we  continued  to  operate  as  nor- 
mal. Between  September  23  and  30  we  had 
processed  $11,000  worth  of  legitimate 
transactions  that  were  unknowingly  inter- 
cepted. Additionally,  there  were  $120,000 
worth  of  fraudulent  transactions  applied 
through  my  profile.  I had  become  Target’s 
heating  and  air-conditioning  company,  an 
avenue  to  process  stolen  credit  cards. 

About  a month  later  I was  on  our  com- 
pany email  profile  trying  to  set  up  an 
automatic  response  to  emails  when  I dis- 
covered three  filters  had  been  set:  the 
filters  “merchant,”  “payment”  and  one 
other  which  I will  withhold  as  it  will  iden- 
tify the  merchant  service  provider.  The 
action  for  these  filters  was  that  any  emails 
containing  these  words  be  moved  to  delet- 
ed mail.  This  is  why  I wasn’t  being  notified 
of  the  changes  to  the  account. 

I have  gained  a lot  of  knowledge  through 
this  experience,  but  I am  nowhere  near  as 


smart  as  the  bastards  that  violated  my 
space.  This  case  is  yet  to  be  resolved.  I 
don’t  think  I will  get  back  what  I am  legit- 
imately owed  and,  unfortunately,  I may  be 
liable  for  the  chargebacks,  which  to  date 
amount  to  $61,000.  I have  learned  that 
there  are  certain  authorization  codes  for 
credit  cards  that,  if  obtained,  make  funds 
immediately  available.  In  other  words,  if 
you  have  this  code  the  money  is  paid  out 


immediately  and  cannot  be  challenged. 

I have  contacted  a lawyer  and  have  also 
added  cyber  insurance  to  our  insurance 
policy,  something  I wish  I was  aware  of 
before  all  of  this  took  place. 

Ellen  G.  Spigt  is  president  of  Northern 
Virginia  Tree  Experts , Inc.,  an  accredited, 
31 -year  TCIA  member  company  based  in 
Chantilly,  Virginia.  ^ 


As  the  only  national  trade  organization  dedicated 
to  tree  care  businesses,  becoming  a member  of 
TCIA  is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 

BUSINESS  TOOLS  - From  professional  standards  to  the 
latest  publications,  members  receive  dynamic  tools  to 
run  their  businesses  safely,  efficiently,  and  successfully. 

EVENTS  - Enjoy  members-only  savings  and  deep 
discounts  on  TCI  A- hosted  workshops  and  events 
around  the  country. 


SAFETY  TOOLS  - Worker  safety  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  professionalism  and  it's  a primary  focus  of  TCIA. 
We  build  programs,  tools  and  resources  to  improve 
safety  for  our  members  and  the  industry. 

NETWORKING  ^Join  our  community  and  participate 
in  targeted  discussions,  events,  and  more  with  TCIA 
members  from  around  the  country. 

MAJOR  SAVINGS  - Receive  deep  discounts  on  training 
and  educational  materials  for  you  and  your  crew. 

MARKETING  TOOLS  - Use  our  exclusive  marketing 
materials  to  find,  keep  and  impress  customers. 
From  videos  to  postcards,  we've  got  what  you 

First-time  members  can  start  taking  advantage 
of  membership  benefits  right  away,  at  the  low 
Introductory  price  of  $195,  Limited  time  offer. 


Tree  Care  Industry  Association 
Advancing  tree  care  businesses  since  1938 


Circle  21  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 
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Accident  Briefs 


Send  your  local  accident  briefs  to:  editor@tcia.org 


All  items  taken  from  published  reports  or 
reported  directly  to  TCI  A staff  as  noted. 

Homeowner  knocked  from  ladder 

A homeowner  was  rescued  by  firefighters 
November  1,  2015,  in  New  Palestine, 
Indiana,  after  he  was  knocked  from  a ladder 
and  trapped  by  the  tree  limb  he  was  cutting. 

Donald  Minix,  66,  was  using  a 20-foot 
aluminum  ladder  to  cut  a dead  tree  his 
wife,  Shane,  had  warned  him  to  stay  away 
from.  He  was  standing  on  the  top  rung 
holding  a chain  saw  when  the  limb  swung 
back  and  slammed  the  tree  and  catapulted 
Minix  off  and  to  the  ground.  The  limb  then 
landed  on  top  of  him.  His  wife  dialed  911. 

It  took  three  firefighters  to  move  the 
limb.  Minix  was  alert  and  talking  with  his 
rescuers,  but  he  had  a fractured  back  and 
other  bruises  and  scrapes,  according  to  a 
WTHR  13  report. 

Two  pastors  shocked  trimming  trees 

The  two  pastors  were  expected  to  recov- 
er after  being  shocked  November  6,  2015, 
in  Port  Charlotte,  Florida,  while  trimming 
trees  from  a platform  lift. 

Mark  Coffey  and  Calvin  Kress  were 
trimming  trees  on  church  property  when 
they  apparently  got  to  close  to  power  lines 


and  were  shocked.  The  two  pastors  were 
both  rushed  to  Blake  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Bradenton  to  be  treated  for  severe  bums. 

Coffey  had  bums  to  a foot,  and  was 
released  after  two  days  in  the  hospital. 
Kress  was  originally  reported  to  have 
bums  on  over  40  percent  of  his  body,  and 
while  he  remained  hospitalized,  his 
injuries  turned  out  to  be  not  that  severe, 
according  to  a WBBH-TV  NBC2  report. 

Brush-cutter  operator  hurt  in  struck-by 

A 76-year-old  man  was  critically  injured 
November  10,  2015,  in  Anderson  County, 
Texas,  when  a tree  fell  on  him  while  he  was 
working  with  a tractor  and  bmsh  cutter.  The 
man  became  pinned  under  the  tree.  After 
being  freed  by  first  responders,  the  man  was 
flown  to  East  Texas  Medical  Center  in 
Tyler,  according  to  a KYYK  report. 

Tree  worker  killed  in  struck-by 

A tree  worker  was  killed  November  1 1 , 
2015,  in  Ormond  Beach,  Florida,  after  a 
limb  snapped  and  fell  on  top  of  him. 

Robert  Smith,  40,  was  part  of  a crew 
working  to  remove  a palm.  The  palm  appar- 
ently leaned  on  a branch  of  an  old  oak  tree. 
The  branch  was  unable  to  hold  the  weight  of 
the  palm,  and  the  oak  limb  snapped  and 


stmck  Smith,  who  was  pronounced  dead  at 
the  scene,  according  to  a News  13  report. 

Bulldozer  operator  killed  in  struck-by 

A man  using  a bulldozer  to  clear  limbs 
November  11,  2015,  in  the  Township  of 
Nepeuskun,  Winnebago  County, 
Wisconsin,  was  killed  when  one  of  the 
limbs  came  into  the  cab,  striking  him. 

The  man,  55,  from  Omro,  Wise.,  was 
removing  tree  limbs  that  had  been  cleared 
from  a field.  He  was  already  dead  when 
first  responders  arrived,  according  to  a 
WB AY-TV  report. 

Tree  worker  struck  by  FedEx  van 

A tree  worker  directing  traffic 
November  13,  2015,  in  Hoover,  Alabama, 
was  struck  and  seriously  injured  by  a van 
being  operated  by  a Federal  Express  deliv- 
ery driver  who  then  fled  the  scene. 

The  5 5 -year-old  victim  was  working  for 
a tree  removal  company,  helping  to  slow 
traffic  while  his  co-worker  backed  a large 
tree  truck  into  the  roadway,  when  he  was 
struck.  The  female  delivery  driver  slowed 
after  hitting  the  man,  but  then  sped  away. 
Witnesses  followed  the  van  and  tried  to  get 
the  driver  to  stop,  but  she  refused.  She 
made  evasive  maneuvers  while  fleeing  the 
scene,  including  driving  through  some- 
one’s yard  to  get  away. 

Witnesses  told  police  the  driver  was 
wearing  a FedEx  uniform  shirt. 
Investigators  then  found  the  van  at  a FedEx 
facility  in  Homewood,  Ala.  FedEx  man- 
agement provided  police  with  the  name  of 
the  driver,  who  at  the  time  of  the  crash  was 
driving  a plain  white  cargo  van  rented  by 
FedEx.  Tiarta  Jhane  Smith,  21,  of  Pleasant 
Grove,  Ala.,  was  charged  with  leaving  the 
scene  of  an  accident  with  injuries,  which  is 
a felony. 

The  victim  spent  a week  in  the  hospital 
where  he  was  treated  for  serious  injuries, 
including  several  broken  bones,  according 
to  a The  Birmingham  TVews/Alabama 
Media  Group  report. 

Food  delivery  man  dies  in  struck-by 

A Chinese  food  delivery  man  on  a motor 
bike  died  after  he  was  struck  by  a tree 
being  cut  down  by  contractors  November 
16, 2015,  in  Coffey  Park  in  Red  Hook,  part 
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of  Brooklyn,  New  York 

The  delivery  man  was  riding  by  on  a 
bicycle  with  bags  of  food  en  route  from  a 
nearby  restaurant  when  the  felled  tree  land- 
ed on  top  of  him,  striking  him  in  the  head. 

Emergency  responders  rushed  the 
unconscious  man  to  Methodist  Hospital, 
where  he  later  died. 

An  employee  of  a contractor  hired  by  the 
Parks  Department  was  cutting  down  the  tree 
at  the  time,  while  another  crew  member 
held  a traffic  flag  and  was  trying  to  direct 
the  deliveryman  away  from  the  area,  which 
was  not  sectioned  off  from  traffic,  according 
to  a New  York  Daily  News  report. 

Sent  in  by  Richard  K.  Ely,  of  Rich  K.  Ely 
& Son  Tree  Service  Inc.,  a TCI  A member 
company  based  in  Moriches,  New  York. 

Climber  hurt  after  crane  topples 

A climber  was  injured  after  a crane  being 
used  in  tree  removal  collapsed  and  crashed 
through  the  roof  of  a home  November  19, 
2015,  in  Merrimack,  New  Hampshire. 

The  homeowner  hired  the  tree  care 
company  to  cut  down  20  trees  on  her 
property.  The  crew  was  cutting  down  the 


last  tree  when  one  of  the  crane’s  outrig- 
ger hit  a septic  tank  in  the  backyard.  The 
crane  toppled  and  smashed  into  the  roof 
of  the  home,  where  two  people  were 
inside.  The  people  inside  weren’t  hurt, 
but  a worker  was  left  dangling  from  the 
tree.  When  the  operator  tried  to  move  the 
crane,  the  climber  was  injured  when  it 
hit  his  foot.  The  injured  climber  was 
taken  to  a nearby  hospital. 

The  homeowner  said  she  has  owned  the 
house  for  28  years  but  never  knew  about  the 
second  septic  system  that  caused  the  prob- 
lem, according  to  a WMUR-TV  report. 

Climber  hurt  when  tree  splits 

A tree  climber  was  injured  November  23, 
2015,  in  Harpster,  Wyandot  County,  Ohio, 
when  he  was  pinned  between  the  tree  he 
was  cutting  and  his  lanyard/hamess  cable. 

Mark  Hershberger,  of  Shreve,  Ohio,  was 
about  20  feet  up  in  a walnut  tree,  cutting  a 
branch.  As  the  branch  began  to  fall,  it  split 
the  tree’s  trunk,  which  was  wrapped  by  his 
lanyard.  The  lanyard  pinched  Hershberger 
between  it  and  the  tree  for  about  30  seconds 
before  the  branch  broke  off  from  the  trunk. 


Hershberger  was  able  to  get  down  from 
the  tree  and  was  helped  by  a juvenile  assis- 
tant, who  witnessed  the  incident.  He  was 
taken  to  a local  hospital  then  by  LifeFlight  to 
Mercy  St.  Vincent  Medical  Center,  Toledo, 
according  to  a report  in  The  Courier. 

Tree  worker  killed  in  struck-by 

A highway  department  employee  was 
killed  November  23, 2015,  in  Otsego,  New 
York,  after  he  was  struck  by  a tree  he  was 
helping  remove.  Adam  C.  Burgess,  27,  of 
Laurens,  N.Y.,  was  part  of  a three-man 
crew  cutting  and  clearing  roadside  trees 
when  the  accident  occurred.  Burgess  was 
taken  to  Bassett  Medical  Center  in 
Cooperstown  where  he  was  pronounced 
dead  from  a skull  fracture,  according  to  a 
Press  and  Sun-Bulletin  report. 

Trimmer  hurt  after  hitting  power  line 

A tree  trimmer  was  shocked  November 
24,  2015,  in  Delray  Beach,  Florida,  when 
he  contacted  a power  line.  The  worker 
received  a shock  and  was  upside  down  for 
30  minutes  before  he  could  be  rescued. 

(Continued  on  page  69) 


Create  a culture  of  SAFETY  in  your  organization. 


Contact  TCIA  at  800-733-2622  or 
CTSP@tcia.org  to  enroll  in  CTSP! 

www.tcia.org 


2016  WORKSHOPS: 


CTSP  workshops  are  the  last  step 

in  the  certification  process. 


January  13 -14  | Milwaukee,  Wl 
March  8 - 9 | Asheville,  NC 
March  16-17  | Hartford,  CT 


April  5 - 6 | Arcadia,  CA 
July  19-20  | Sacramento,  CA 
August  13 -14  | Fort  Worth,  TX 


tree  Care  industry  Association 
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Classifieds 


HELP  WANTED 


Tree  Awareness,  Inc.  Seeks  Production  Leaders, 
Skilled  Climbers,  Trainees 

Tree  Awareness,  Inc. 
provides  profession- 
al tree  management 
to  municipal,  residential  and  commercial  clients  in 
the  Philadelphia  suburbs.  We  use  the  latest  arbori- 
cultural  science  to  provide  steadfast  service  to  our 
clientele  and  possess  an  unwavering  commitment  to 
improve  the  safety  and  aesthetic  beauty  of  proper- 
ties. The  growth  of  our  company  is  directly  linked  to 
our  team’s  professional  development.  We  invest  in 
and  value  professionals  who  are  mature  and  under- 
stand what  it  takes  to  work  in  our  industry.  Learn 
about  us  at  www.treeawareness.com  or  send 
resumes  Attn:  Mia  to  treeawarenessoffice@aol.com. 




IVeeAwareness 


Experienced  Climbers,  California 

Climbers  needed  for  contract  work.  Please  contact 
Jake  at  ArborPro  Tree  Service  (515)  570-5577  or 
jakeudr@gmail.com. 


Mayer  Tree  Service,  Essex,  MA 

Immediate  career 
opportunities  for  entry- 
level  and  experienced 
arborists  are  available 
for  the  following  posi- 
tions: ground  workers,  utility  line-clearing  tree 
trimmers,  bucket-truck  and  crane  operators.  Mayer 
Tree  offers  highly  competitive  benefit  packages  that 
include  health  & dental  insurance,  profit  sharing  and 
401(k).  Equal  Opportunity  (EEO)  employer.  Email  or 
fax  your  resume  to  michaeld@mayertree.com  or 
(978)  768-7779. 


Tree  Climber,  Central  NJ 

A full-service  tree  care  company  looking  for  an 
experienced  tree  climber.  Top  pay  and  incentives 
offered.  Please  call  Mike  (609)  558-8462, 
mlnarcol@gmail.com. 


Experienced  Bucket  Truck  Operator/Climbers, 
Salem,  OR 

We  provide  high-quality  tree  care  for  residential 
and  commercial  clients.  We  offer  a 4-day  work 
week  (10  hrs),  benefits  and  vacation.  Email 
ftreei@proaxis.com  Attn:  Elwood. 


My  mom  works  for  SavATree! 

Join  SavATree  and  make  a difference  now  and  for  generations  to  come. 


SavATree 

savatree.com 


Offices  in  CT.  IL.  MA,  MD,  MN.  NJ.  NY,  PA.  VA  & Wl 

More  information  at  savatree.com/careers 


Circle  16  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Senior  Sales  Representative,  Boulder,  CO 

Seeking  a career-oriented  & professional  arborist  to 
fill  a sales  & business-development  role.  High  earn- 
ing potential  in  a vibrant  & affluent  community 
working  with  a talented  & professional  team.  (720) 
340-2404. 


Arborist/Crew  Leaders,  Dallas/Fort  Worth,  TX 


Currently  seeking  arborists, 
ISA  Certified,  or  in 
progress.  Crew  leaders, 
climbers,  bilingual  a plus. 
Bonus,  vacation,  benefits. 


Preservation 

Tree 


Email  pp@preservationtree.com.  EOE 


Tree  Climbers,  Topeka,  KS 

Applicant  must  be  highly  skilled  in  tree  pruning  & 
removal  with  a rope  and  saddle.  Must  be  depend- 
able, safety  conscious,  and  capable  of  leading  a tree 
crew.  Valid  DL  required,  CDL  preferred,  pass  a 
drug/alcohol  screen.  3+  years’  experience  as  a tree 
climber,  customtreecare@hotmail.com. 


Climbers/Bucket  Truck  Operators,  Crane  Operators 


if 


Ping’s  Tree  Service,  one  of 
the  largest  tree  services  . P|MCfc,Ql 
in  central  Indiana,  is  tree  service 
seeking  climbers/bucket 
truck  operators  and 

crane  operators.  Must  be  experienced  in  residential 
and  commercial  tree  care,  including:  crown  reduc- 
tions, thinning,  pruning  and  working  with  cranes. 
Must  have  technical  rigging  skills  in  all  facets  of  tree 
trimming  and  removal.  Lie.  drivers  only.  PHC  techs 
and  cert,  arborists  also  needed.  Join  one  of  Indiana’s 
leading  tree-removal  companies.  Top  wages  and 
great  benefits.  Apply  online  without  delay  at 
pingstreeservice.com/employment.html. 


Certified  Arborist/Sales,  Tree  Climbers,  Trainees 

RTEC  Treecare  provides 
arboricultural  and  horticul- 
tural management  to 
residential,  commercial  and 
government  customers  in 
VA,  MD,  DC.  We  provide  cus- 
tomer-focused solutions  with  flawless  delivery  of 
services.  Our  unwavering  commitment  is  to  improve 
the  safety,  health  and  beauty  of  properties.  We 
embrace  technology,  training,  education,  and  contin- 
uous improvement  in  a drug-free  environment.  Learn 
more  about  us:  www.rtectreecare.com. 


^RTEC 

treecare 

703.573.3029 
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Climbers  and  Crew  Leaders,  Boulder,  CO 

One  of  the  best  places  to  live 
in  the  country!  Your  great 
attitude  & energy  are  what 
we  need.  Great  bennies  - 
small  company!  Desire  for 
growth;  thoughtful,  caring; 
unselfish  and  fun-loving,  office@taddikentree.com; 
(303)  554-7035;  www.taddikentree.com. 


BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 


Westchester  County,  NY,  Suburbs  (NYC) 

Owner  retiring  after  42  yrs.  Affluent  customer  base. 
Average  revenue  360-460k+.  Residential,  commer- 
cial & municipal.  Repeat  PHC  customers.  Turnkey,  all 
inclusive.  Arbordoctor@att.net  or  (914)  309-1563. 
Serious  inquires  only. 


Established  Tree  Service  Co.  SW  Montana 

Profitable,  repeat  spraying  & pruning  customers.  All 
equip,  in  great  shape.  Reputation  built  on  following 
accepted  methods,  no  topping;  little  competition. 
Cash  flow  70k-100k  last  6 seasons.  $140k.  (406) 
782-1000. 


Licensed  Arborist,  Stamford,  CT 


a 


% 


Wonderful  opportunity  to 
bring  your  professional 
career  to  the  next  level  in  a 
premier  territory  of  lower 
Fairfield  County.  Negotiate 
contract  and  bid  proposals  for  residential  and  com- 
mercial clients  of  a 50+  years’  family-owned 
operation.  Set-up  crews,  supervise  work  being  per- 
formed, and  complete  jobs  to  client  satisfaction. 
Excellent  benefits  and  compensation.  CT  Arborist 
license  required  with  3-5  years’  selling  experience. 
Valid  driver’s  license  required.  Send  resume  to 
jobs@almstead.com. 


Plant  Health  Care  Technician,  Needham,  MA 

Involves  timely  visits 

r greymont 

to  our  clients’  proper-  aAon^jmce  1938 

ties  & caring  for  their 

landscape  plants  by  monitoring  & diagnosing  insect, 
disease  & cultural  issues  then  choosing  & applying 
appropriate  products  & treatments  needed. 
Communicate  with  clients  in  a professional  manner, 
complete  diagnostic  reports  & run  spray  & application 
equipment.  Year-round;  competitive  salary;  excel  bene- 
fits; employee  stock  ownership;  up  to  date  equipment; 
safety  focused,  drug-free  work  place.  Ideal  candidate 
meets  all  or  most  of  the  following  requirements:  MA 
Pesticide  license;  MA  driver’s  license  or  CDL;  MA 
Arborist  or  ISA  certification.  Has  the  ability  to  I.D.  trees 
and  shrubs,  monitor,  diagnose  and  treat  insect  disease 
and  physiological  plant  problems;  work  independently 
with  excellent  client  relationship  skills;  run  spray  and 
application  equip.  & plant  and  soil  diagnostic  report- 
ing. Qualified  candidates  can  send  resumes  to 
GCusack@Hartney.com  or  call  (781)  444-1227. 


Arborist/Tree  Trimmer,  Waianae,  HI 

Applicant  must  have  at  least  two  years’  experience, 
be  reliable,  hard-working,  safety  minded  & detail  ori- 
ented. Certification  is  preferred  & must  have  valid  & 
good  driver's  license/record.  Medical,  dental  and 
drug  is  offered.  Pay  rate  is  hourly  DOE.  Contact  (808) 
696-5323;  allparadisetreeservice@yahoo.com. 


Enhance  your  skills  and  advance  your  career  with 
the  #1  tree  and  shrub  care  company  in  the  world. 


BARTLETT 

TREE  EXPERTS 


Join  the  Bartlett  Network 

We  never  stop  looking  for  the  right  people. 
Opportunities  are  available  in  each  of  our  offices 
across  the  US,  Canada,  the  UK  and  Ireland. 


bartiett.com/careers 

EEO  Em  pi  oyer /Vet /Disabled 


Opportunity  grows  on  trees. 


Open  Positions 

We  are  seeking  experienced 
and  entry  level  candidates 
for  these  roles: 

• Arborist  Representative 

* Arborist  Crew  Leader 

* Arborist  Climber 

• Plant  Health  Care 
Specialist 

The  Bartlett  Difference 

At  Bartlett,  we  put  safety 
above  all  else,  we  offer  the 
best  compensation  package 
in  the  industry,  and  we'll 
give  you  the  tools  you  need 
to  improve  your  skillset  and 
advance  your  career. 


"FIFTEEN 
YEARS  IN, 

I’M  STILL 
MOTIVATED 
TO  DO  MY 
BEST  EVERY 
DAY.” 

“TREVOR,  ARBORIST  REP, 
HIRED  1999 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


Safety  Tech  Outrigger  Pads 

Super  strong,  easy  to 
use!  Choose  standard 
black  or  high  visibility 
yellow.  Proudly  made 
in  the  USA.  30+  in- 
stock models  ship 
next  business  day.  Family  owned  & operated,  estab- 
lished in  1988. 1-800-610-3422,  dicausa.com. 


Opdyke  Inc. 

150+  specialized  trucks  in  stock  boom/crane/knuck- 
lebooms,  4x4  single  and  tandem.  Go  to  our  website 
www.opdykes.com.  (215)  721-4444. 


2001  Inti  4700,  DT466 

Air  Brakes,  5X2,  33,000  GVW  Arbortech  14'  dumping 
multi-purpose  Tree  Chip  Body  w/2500lb,  tuck  away 
hydraulic  lift  gate  & full  through  tunnel  box.  Top  & 
sides  removable.  Exc.  cond  $31,500.  Other  equip  & 
building  for  sale.  (914)  241-3849. 


Know  Trees? 
Let’s  Talk. 


NY,  NJ  & CT 
(800)  427-1900 
jobs@almstead.com 
almstead.com/careers 


Whether  you're  an  expert  at  pruning, 
diagnosing  tree  diseases  or  organic  soil 
improvement,  we  want  to  meet  you. 
Let's  talk  about  trees  --  and  your  career. 


BAlmstead 

®TREE,  SHRUB  & LAWN  CARE 


Circle  31  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


r Our  WEB  STORE  is  now  open  for  business!  > 
^ Visit  www.westerntree.biz  > 


We  carry  a full  line  of  equipment,  tools,  and  supplies 
for  professional  arborists  in  the  tree  care  industry. 


Place  your  first  order  online  and  receive  a 1 0%  discount. 
Type  in  the  promotional  code  # TCIA090I 


1 -800-94-ARBOR  24hr  Fax  (916)  852-5800 
e-mail  info®westemtree.biz 


We  accept 
AX,  MC,  Visa,  and 
Discover  Credit  Cards 


WESTERN  TREE  EQUIPMENT  & REPAIRS 


We  ship  UPS 
Hours  - M-F 
7am-4pm  PST 


Circle  28  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


The  ATAL  80  Mini  Lift!  Insulated  for  line  clearance! 

For  backyard  & hard-to-access  places.  Rugged  & 
dependable  & made  in  the  USA!  The  only  lift  that  is 
insulated  with  an  80-ft.  WH  and  fits  through  a 36-in. 
gate!  All  Terrain  Aerial  Lifts  (559)  225-8000. 


We  recognize  that  many  employers  have 
strategic  objectives  to  attract  high  quality 
talent,  specifically  from  diverse  backgrounds, 
military  service,  and  the  influence  of  social 
networking.. 

1 . The  Veteran's  Network 

Jobs  will  be  featured  on  top  veteran, 
military,  and  government  job  boards 
on  the  web. 

2.  The  Social  Network 

Showcase  your  job  in  the  social  media 
channels  they  frequent  by  featuring 
jobs  in  search  optimized  tweets  and 
posts,  and  placed  in  Twitter,  Facebook, 
or  Linked  In  news  feeds. 

3.  The  Diversity  Network 
Supports  workplace  diversity  while 
helping  to  satisfy  EEOC  goals. 

For  more  info  call  Sue  Blanchette 
1-800-733-2622  or  email 
classifieds@tcia.org 

www.jobs.  tcia.  org 

Disclaimer:  Under  no  circumstances  will  TCIA  or  its  directors,  officers,  employees, 
or  agents  be  liable  to  you  or  anyone  else  for  any  damages  arising  out  of  use  of 
any  product  or  service  advertised  or  promoted  in  Tree  Care  Industry  magazine. 
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TREE  CARE  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 


Developed  by  arborists, 
TCIA  training  materials 
give  your  team  tools  to 
grow  and  maintain  a 
successful  and  safe 


Best  Practices 

Stump  Grinder  Operations 
in  Arboriculture 


Retail:  $85 

TCIA  Member  Price:  $55 


Tcfe 

Best  Practices  for 

STUMP  GRINDER 

OPERATIONS 

in 

Arboriculture 


TCI  Pro  Arborist  Series 

Vol.  8 - Insects  and 
Diseases 

Retail:  $49,99 

TCIA  Member  Price:  $34.99 


Tree  Care  Academy 

Chain  Saw  Specialist 
Compact  Lift  Specialist 

Retail:  $49.99  Each 

TCIA  Member  Price: 
$34.99  Each 


Compact  Lift 
^ Specialist 

?NEW!“ 


Retail:  $90 

TCIA  Member 
Price:  $60 


Electrical  Hazards 
& Trees  DVD 


Tree  Care  Academy 

Aerial  Rescue 
Training  DVD 

Retail:  $115 

TCIA  Member  Price:  $85 


UPDATED. 


tree  care  business. 


VOICE  OF  TREE  CARE 


Want  the  great  TCIA  member  price? 
Call  today,  and  we'll  show  you  how! 

Tree  Care  Industry  Association  • 1-800-733-2622 


• tcia.org 


Management  Exchange 


Building  the  safety  leadership  skills  of  managers  is  a crucial  step  along  the  safety  journey  Here  Certified  Treecare  Safety 
Professional  candidates  take  part  in  a CTSP  workshop  in  Orlando  last  year. 


By  Michael  Gilmore 

An  organization’s  safety  cul- 
ture reflects  the  attitudes, 
beliefs,  perceptions,  and 
values  that  employees  share  regard- 
ing safety.  Since  the  devastating 
incident  at  Chernobyl  in  1986,  there 
has  been  a growing  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  an  organization’s 
safety  culture  on  safety  performance. 

For  continued  safety  improve- 
ment, an  organization’s  safety  culture 
must  promote  a sense  of  shared 
responsibility  for  safety  through  gen- 
uine empowerment.  The 
organization  must  truly  value  safety, 
and  everyone  in  the  organization 
must  feel  responsible  for  others’  safe- 
ty, as  well  as  their  own.  Further,  the  culture 
must  encourage  individuals  to  act  on  that 
feeling  of  responsibility  by  taking  daily 
action  to  prevent  injury  to  others.  Such 
“Actively  Caring”  is  the  cornerstone  of  a 
world-class  safety  culture. 

Achieving  such  interdependency  is  a 
journey.  For  most,  the  next  steps  of  this 
journey  require  transformational  change, 
which  is  accomplished  through:  1)  a strate- 
gic plan  and  a leadership  team  energized 
around  that  plan,  2)  defined  safety  roles 
and  responsibilities,  3)  the  needed  knowl- 
edge and  skills  to  excel  at  those  roles  and 
responsibilities,  and  4)  safety  management 
processes  aligned  with  the  desired  culture. 

A “Call  to  Arms” 

Given  a true  leadership  commitment  to 
safety,  the  challenge  is  to  translate  this 
commitment  into  action.  A key  step  in  any 
successful  change  effort  is  to  create  a 
degree  of  discomfort  with  the  status  quo 
and  a sense  of  urgency  to  change. 
Although  alarming  events  such  as  a serious 
injury  can  serve  as  a catalyst,  the  organiza- 
tion should  respond  proactively.  This  sense 


TREE  CARE  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 
WINTER  MANAGEMENT  CONFERENCE 

% 
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of  urgency  must  be  created  prior  to  experi- 
encing a “wake  up  call.” 

A critical  review  of  the  organization’s 
safety  culture,  including  benchmarking 
against  the  characteristics  of  a truly  world- 
class  safety  culture,  helps  define  for 
leaders  what  “excellence”  can  be.  Further, 
a safety  culture  assessment  is  instrumental 
in  identifying  the  strengths  and  weakness- 
es of  current/past  safety  processes  and  the 
key  barriers  that  must  be  overcome  to 
move  safety  forward. 

Perceptions  of  employees,  gained 
through  instruments  such  as  a safety  cul- 
ture survey,  are  necessary  inputs  to  truly 


understand  the  culture  as  it  exists  on  the 
shop  floor.  Following  this  analysis,  the 
organizational  leadership  must  set  a clear 
agenda  for  change  and  drive  and  monitor 
its  implementation. 

This  should  include  establishing:  a)  a 
clear  vision  (what  the  desired  culture  will 
be  like)  and  objectives,  b)  agreement  of  the 
steps  that  must  be  taken,  c)  a leadership 
team  that  is  unified,  energized,  and  pre- 
pared to  lead  the  change,  and  d)  a 
communication  strategy  to  ensure  that  the 
message  is  consistent  across  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Establish  expectations 

Having  articulated  a vision  and  created  a 
strategic  plan,  the  next  phase  is  to  establish 
expectations  across  the  entire  organization, 
for  world-class  safety  performance 
requires  everyone  to  be  engaged  in  safety 
improvement  activities  and  behaviors. 
Leaders  of  all  ranks  have  to  “own”  safety, 
with  the  strategic  direction  coming  from 
senior  leadership.  Safety  professionals 
play  a supportive  role  in  the  safety  effort, 
providing  technical  and  professional 
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advice.  Safety  committees  play  a different 
- but  no  less  important  role  - acting  as  a 
conduit  between  management  and  opera- 
tions. Employees  must  then  perform  the 
day-to-day  activities  and  behaviors  that 
exemplify  the  desired  end  state.  As  such, 
their  roles  and  responsibilities  must  be 
clearly  defined. 

Every  member  of  the  organization,  from 
the  director  to  the  most  junior  employee, 
needs  to  know  what  she  or  he  is  held 
accountable  for  and  what  she  or  he  can 
expect  from  supervisors,  peers  and  direct 
reports. 

Further,  a system  should  be  in  place  that 
recognizes  and  - where  appropriate  - 
rewards  successful  performance.  In  this 
context,  performance  is  measured  by  more 
than  conventional  lagging  indicators,  e.g., 
injury  rates.  Having  explicitly  defined  the 
role  and  responsibilities  of  individuals  at 
every  level  of  the  organization,  a meaning- 
ful set  of  leading  indicators  can  readily  be 
developed. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  integrate  safety 
roles  and  responsibilities  into  the  organiza- 
tion’s performance  management  processes, 
e.g.,  performance  evaluations.  This 
ensures  safety  roles  do  not  exist  in  isola- 
tion, but  as  an  integral  part  of  overall 
performance  expectations.  Individuals  and 
teams  should  be  recognized  for  safety 
achievement  (beyond  simple  prizes  or 
gimmicks)  and  coached  and  helped  to 
remove  barriers  where  needed. 

Develop  safety  leadership 

Not  only  do  front-line  leaders  need  to 
take  ownership  and  be  held  accountable 
for  safety  as  they  are  with  other  core  man- 
agement processes,  they  need  to  be 
equipped  with  skills  to  drive  performance 
and  motivate  their  direct  reports  and  peers 
to  be  actively  engaged  in  the  change  pro- 
gram. Building  the  safety  leadership  skills 
of  managers  is  a crucial  step  along  the 
safety  journey.  Developing  these  skills 
increases  individual  and  organizational 
safety  commitment  and  helps  translate  this 
commitment  into  concrete  strategies  and 
tactics  through  the  use  of  appropriate  tools 
and  techniques. 

The  first  step  to  determine  what  addi- 
tional skills  are  required  at  each  level  of 
the  organization  is  to  develop  a competen- 
cy matrix  for  leaders.  The  competency 


matrix  is  a tool  to  map  the  existing 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  leaders  to 
those  needed  to  successfully  drive  change. 
This  builds  a picture  of  the  organization’s 
training  needs,  which  feeds  into  the  design 
and  development  of  appropriate  safety 
leadership  training.  Finally,  it  is  not 
enough  to  deliver  training,  however  good 
its  contents  or  outstanding  its  delivery, 
headers  and  managers  need  to  be  support- 
ed to  ensure  they  are  able  to  apply  the 
skills  and  techniques  learned.  The  training 
must  be  reinforced  through  periodic 
assessment,  coaching  and  mentoring. 

Align  safety  systems 

Organizations  rely  on  a number  of  for- 
mal processes  and  procedures  to  manage 
risk,  such  as  safety  rules  and  procedures, 
training,  hazard  identification  and  correc- 
tion, discipline,  incident  reporting  and 
analysis,  safety  communications,  safety 
suggestions,  and  rewards  and  recognition. 
Each  safety  management  system  has  an 
important  contribution  to  make  in  terms  of 
not  only  improving  workplace  safety,  but 
also  positively  impacting  an  organization’s 
safety  culture. 

At  best,  when  the  system  is  poorly 
designed  or  operating  ineffectively,  its 
ability  to  affect  beneficial  change  is  com- 
promised. At  worst,  a poorly  designed, 
badly  implemented,  or  ill-functioning  sys- 
tem can  have  a destructive  influence  on  an 
organization’s  safety  culture.  Culture 
improvement  is  inhibited,  for  example, 
when: 

• Incident  analyses  create  an  air  of  mis- 
trust and  fault-finding; 

• Safety  incentive  programs  discourage 
injury  reporting; 

• Accountability  processes  fail  to 
recognize  individuals  for  their  accom- 
plishments; and 

• Performance  evaluations  focus  on  out- 
come number  rather  than  process 
accomplishments . 

Organizations  serious  about  changing 
their  safety  culture  must  critically  analyze 
and  modify  each  safety  management  sys- 
tem to  be  certain  it  fosters  the  desired 
Actively  Caring  culture. 

A true  step-change  in  safety  perform- 
ance will  require  more  than  simply 
ensuring  a safe  work  environment.  It  will 
require  more  than  ensuring  that  individuals 


perform  their  own  jobs  safely.  Safety 
excellence  will  require  that  individuals 
work  together,  going  “beyond  the  call  of 
duty”  for  the  safety  of  one  another. 
Through  purposeful  efforts  to  transform 
the  organization’s  safety  culture,  leaders 
can  drive  passion  through  the  organization 
from  the  top,  engaging  with  the  whole 
organization  and  bringing  everyone  on 
board  for  the  journey. 

Michael  Gilmore  is  co-founder  and  sen- 
ior partner  with  Safety  Performance 
Solutions.  With  a master  s degree  in  exper- 
imental psychology,  his  work  focuses  on 
the  application  of  behavioral-based  safety 
principles.  This  article  is  a preview  for  his 
session,  ‘ Total  Safety  Culture:  Engaging 
Your  Employees,  ” which  he  will  present  at 
TCIAs  Winter  Management  Conference 
February  7-11,  2016,  in  Grand  Cayman. 
For  more  information  about  WMC,  or  to 
register,  visit  tcia.org/events/wmc-2016,  or 
call  1-800-733-2622.  A 


flltgg  / Elliptl  / Mgnitgx  / Ngtiqngl  / Terex 


Htw  M an  Itti  40 1 24  5H  L,  2 0 IS  Fra  I ght  I ln«r  1 1 4-  SO 

380HP  I 5 L Cu m mint.  1 0 t p,  F u!i  power  Can  u * 

New  Manltex  401  24  5,  201  5 Freight  liner  114  SO, 

3 6 O HP  lit  Cum  m I nt,  1 0 ipr  Fu  H Power  Call  u i 

(20 It  Manitex  34  mo.  Lease  Financing  now  available) 

3 01  3 Man  I lex  301125,  2007  IH  7 600,  10  ip.,  New  crane 

warranty.  1 yr.  truck  wprr.  Prices  *t*r(  at  $245,500 

2008  Man  I lex  40124S,  Sterling  7S01 . 330HP  S22S.000 

2005  Manila*  381005,  35  ton.  Sterling  300HP  $174,500 

2005  National  9103RM,  26  too.  Sterling  300HP  SI09.500 

2003  National  151034  34  ton.  Starling  300HP  $151,500 

2002  National  900A,  6X6  Oihkoth,  400HP  Cufflffllm,  6 

ipo  edl  4.111.10  n Autom  at  I c,  1 4. 5 00  ml  lex  S 1 1 5.000 

2005  National  09QD.  Sterling  300HP  SI  20.000 

2003  Terex  601O0AS  30  ton.  Sterling  300HP-  5139,000 

2O0B  Altec  351275.  05  Pet*  357,  425HP  S I 99-.500 

2003  Altec  3ftl  27S,  03  Sterling  4S0HP,  Jib  5210,300 

2002  National  1 3105A,  105“  boom.  Frtlnar  $135,000 

1 999  Man  I tax  2892S  6X6 . Total  ly  rebuilt  5 1 1 3,000 


{Complete  inventory  list  at : inro@boomtrux.com) 

Selling  Yours?  We  are  your  buyer! 
Used,  Rented,  Bent, 

Off-Lease  or  unmounted 
Give  us  a call!  (We  pay  for  referrals) 


We  Buy  Boomtrucks 


Circle  32  on  RS  Card  or  visit 
www.tcia.  org/Publications 
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The  demo  tree  on  the  show  floor  always  had  a crowd  around  it. 


There  was  some  serious  classroom  education  as  well  as  skills  and  safety  training  going  on  at  EXPO. 


Crowds  flood  onto  the  show  floor  after  the  ribbon  cutting  on  Thursday. 


This  year’s  TCI  EXPO  was  our  most 
highly  attended  Midwest  show  in 
history!  More  than  2,800  tree  care 
professionals  from  across  the  world  gath- 
ered in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
November  12-14  for  three  days  of  busi- 
ness, safety  and  arboriculture  workshops 
and  seminars;  live  tree  climbing  demon- 
strations; networking  opportunities;  and 
the  chance  to  visit  more  than  200 
exhibitors  and  score  great  deals  on  the  lat- 
est tree  care  products  and  services. 

TCI  EXPO  ’15,  our  25th  annual  show, 
made  local  news,  earning  coverage  from 
Pittsburgh’s  NPR  News  Station  (90.5 
WESA),  and  TribLive.  The  latter  story 
highlighted  the  35-foot  sugar  maple  pro- 
vided by  Arborel  Tree  Service,  Inc.  for  tree 
safety  demonstrations,  which  took  place 
during  the  conference  on  the  trade  show 
floor. 

In  addition  to  the  trade  show  and  confer- 
ence, TCI  EXPO  hosted  the  19th  annual 
Student  Career  Days  (SCD),  which  drew 
176  college  and  high  school  arboriculture 
students  from  all  over  the  country.  Students 
participated  in  tree  climbing  competitions, 
attended  educational  seminars,  networked 
with  potential  employers,  and  explored 
career  opportunities  at  a job  and  internship 
fair.  The  competition  took  place  at 
Allegheny  Commons  West  Park,  also  home 
to  the  National  Aviary,  which  houses  exotic 
birds  such  as  penguins,  condors  and  eagles. 

New  this  year  was  an  official  TCI  EXPO 
app,  which  attendees  used  to  access  up-to- 
the-minute  show  information  and  enhance 
their  conference  experience.  The  app 
helped  attendees  create  a custom  agenda, 
respond  to  surveys,  network  with  other 
attendees,  and  even  share  photos  on  a con- 
versation wall.  If  you  missed  out,  you  can 
still  download  the  official  app  (available 
on  iOS  and  Android)  to  see  all  the  content 
we  shared  during  the  show. 

Congratulations  to  this  year’s 
Membership  Raffle  winner,  Bill  Smithson 
III,  vice  president  of  Arrow  Tree  Service, 
Inc.,  in  Old  Tappan,  New  Jersey,  who  took 
home  an  HD  TV! 

Also,  congratulations  to  all  our 
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Peeking  under  the  hood  at  Morbark’s  booth. 

ArborBucks  winners,  each  of  whom  won 
drawings  for  $500  in  ArborBucks,  good  to 
spend  like  real  dollars  at  participating 
exhibitor  booths  on  the  show  floor. 
Winners  included: 

► Rynaldo  Escobedo  with  Cross  Timber 
in  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

► Scott  Vasquez  with  member  company 
About  Trees  in  Chico,  California 

► Ben  Maurer  with  member  Buckley 
Tree  Care  in  New  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

► Vem  Hochstetler  of  member  company 
Cut-Rite-Services  in  Nappanee,  Indiana 

And,  congratulations  to  our  Arborist 
Safety  Training  Institute  (ASTI)  drawing 
winner.  This  drawing  was  for  those  who 
completed  an  application  at  TCI  EXPO  or 
by  November  19  to  host  an  ASTI-funded 
workshop.  The  winner  of  an  Apple  iPad 
Mini  was  Jamie  Montgomery,  CTSP, 
owner  of  Lagniappe  Tree  Works,  Inc.,  an 
accredited,  15 -year  member  company 
located  in  Bush,  Louisiana. 

Thanks,  as  always,  to  our  industry  part- 
ners. TCI  EXPO  was  sponsored  in  part  by 
Crown  PACT  (Partners  Advancing 


An  attendee  gives  a thumbs  up  to  Green  Manufacturing's 
Greenteeth  stumper  wheel.  (Or  maybe  he  got  one  of  the 
glow-in-the-dark  Yo-yos  Green  was  handing  out!) 


Some  guys  are  just  more  comfortable  hanging  out  when 
there  are  saws  around. 


Commercial  Tree  Care)  partners  Altec, 
Bandit  Industries,  Husqvama,  Morbark  and 
Vermeer;  Root  partners  Arborjet  and  George 
Fern;  and  Seed  partners  Buckingham 
Manufacturing,  Fanno  Saw  Works,  HMI, 
Liberty  Financial  Group,  Mauget,  Northern 
Atlantic  Financial  and  Weaver  Leather, 

Ready  for  the  next  TCI  EXPO?  Join  us 
in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  for  TCI  EXPO 
2016  (November  10-12).  As  always,  we’re 
going  to  have  an  exciting  show  floor,  top- 
notch  education,  and  a few  other  surprises. 

See  you  in  Baltimore! 


Scott  Vasquez  receives  his  $500  in  ArborBucks  winnings 
from  TCiA’s  Suzanne  Blanchette. 


Rocco  Massaro,  lead  instructor  with  Arbormaster,  shows 
proper  cutting  technique  in  the  demo  tree  on  the  show 
floor. 


Vermeer  had  a strong  presence  on  the  show  floor  and  at 
the  opening  reception , which  Vermeer  hosted. 


Altec  provided  a rest  stop  for  a weary  shopper  or  two. 


A Bandit  loader  with  a brush  cutter  attachment  was  as 
good  a place  to  hang  out  as  any. 
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World's  Largest  Tree  Care  YEARS 

Show  and  Conference^^gi^J  .#1990  - 

since  1990,  , 201  5 

PITTSBURGH,  PA  NOVEMBER  12-14,  2015 

Pre-conference  Wednesday.  Nov.  1 1 


Stihl  trailered  in  with  all  their  latest  chain  saws  and  other 
tree  and  land  care  equipment. 


Buckingham  Manufacturing’s  Jim  Pennefeather,  with  coffee , 
discusses  rigging  gear  options  with  attendees. 


EXPO  is  a good  place  to  get  your  equipment  questions 
answered [ in  this  case,  about  the  Avant  630  mini  loader. 


Angelo  Persolja,  sitting,  VP  of  TCI  A member  Tree  Service 
Now,  Inc.  in  Wickliffe,  Ohio,  bought  this  Gehl  340  articulat- 
ing loader  from  Top  Notch  Equipment’s  Dave  Nordgaard.  He 
also  bought  a Boxer  322  mini  loader  and  two  Branch 
Manager  grapples. 


A Plus  Tree,  Inc. 

ACRT,  Inc. 

Ahlborn  Equipment,  Inc. 

Air-Spade  Division,  Guardair  Corporation 
All  Access  Equipment 
All  Gear ; Inc. 

Alpine  Machine 
Altec  Industries,  Inc. 

American  Arborist  Supplies 
American  Cutting  Edge/CB  Manufacturing 
American  Safety  and  Supply,  Inc. 

American  Signumat,  Ltd 
AMERISAFE 

ArborGold/Tree  Management  Systems 
Arborjet,  Inc. 

ArborMaster,  Inc. 

ArborMAX  Insurance  Program 

ArborSoftWorx,  Creative  Automation  Solutions,  Inc. 

ArborSystems,  Inc. 

Arbortech 
Arborwear ; LLC 
ARBPRO  SRL 

Arrowhead  Aerial  Products,  Inc. 

Ash  Britt,  Inc. 

Asplundh  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Atlantic  Braids  Ltd. 

Avant  Tecno  USA 
Bandit  Industries,  Inc. 

Bandit  Knives  Zenith  Cutter 

Bartlett  Arborist  Supply  & Manufacturing  Company 

Bartlett  Tree  Experts 

Bayshore  Ford  Truck  Sales,  Inc. 

Benchmark  Payment  Networks 

Berger  Tools  Company 

Bigfoot  Construction  Equipment,  Inc. 

BIK  Hydraulics  Ltd. 

BioForest  Technologies  Inc. 

Bobcat  Company 
Boomtrux  Inc. 

Boxer,  a Div.  of  Morbark,  Inc. 

Branch  Manager  Attachments/Top  Notch  Equipment 
Brandt  Consolidated , Inc. 

Brush  Technology  - Titan  Machinery 
Buckingham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

CAMP  USA  Inc. 

Carl  Neutzel  Services 
Checkers  Industrial  Safety  Products,  Inc. 
Christmas/Nite  Time  Decor 
Clean  fix  North  America  Ltd. 

ClearSpan  Fabric  Structures 

Clearview  Financial  and  Allegiant  Partners  Company 

Climbing  Arborist  LTD. 

Colorado  Mountain  Industries 
Combined  Insurance  Company 
Cormidi  USA 
CraneslOl 


Creative  Sales,  Inc. 

Cummins  Bridgeway  LLC 
Cutter's  Choice 

Dave  Leonard  Consulting  Arborist 
The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company 
Dawg  Tree  LLC 
DICA  Outrigger  Pads 
Doggett  Corporation 

DuraDeck/MegaDeck-Signature  Systems  Group,  LLC 
Duragrind,  Inc. 

Dur-A-Lift,  Inc. 

DuraTech  Industries,  Inc. 

East  Coast  Crane  & Aerial  Service,  LLC 

ECHO  Incorporated 

EEZYCUT 

El  vex  Corporation 

Emerald  Equipment  Systems,  Inc. 

Engine  Distributors,  Inc. 

Enovative  Technologies 
Enviro metrics  Systems  USA,  Inc. 

ES  America 
EZ  Connector,  Inc. 

Fan  no  Saw  Works 
Fecon,  Inc. 

FEVA  Forestry  Equipment  of  VA 
First  Financial  LLC 
Forestry  Suppliers,  Inc. 

Fred  Marvin  Associates 
Freightliner  Trucks 
George  Kahler  Sales 
Georgetown  Insurance  Service,  Inc 
duff  re  Brothers  Cranes,  Inc. 

Golight,  Inc. 

GPS  Insight 

Green  Manufacturing,  Inc. 

Green  Pro  Solutions  LLC 
Growtech,  Inc. 

Growth  Products,  Ltd. 

Haix  North  America,  Inc. 

Hartford  Financial  Services  Group,  Inc. 

Ha  sega  wa 

Healthmate  International,  LLC 
Housby  Auctions 
Hu  ltd  ins  Inc. 

Husqvarna 

Independent  Protection  Company 
International  Safety  Components,  Ltd. 

International  Society  of  Arboriculture 

J.  J.  Kane  Auctioneers 

J.  P.  Carlton  Company  Div.  DAE  Inc. 

Jarraff  Industries  Inc. 

JMAC  Industries,  LLC 
JONSERED 

K&  M Lawn,  Garden  & Arborist  Supply 
KASK  America,  Inc. 

Kershaw  a Div.  of  Progressrai I 
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“Look  what  I bought  at  TCI  EXPO!”  Adam,  left,  and  Bob  Testa,  right,  of  Cormidi  USA  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  sold  this 
Cormidi  mini  loader  to  this  attendee  on  the  show  floor. 


The  Knife  Source,  LLC 
Knot  & Rope  Supply 
Kong-USA  LLC 
Leonard 7 Manufacturing 
Liberty  Financial  Group,  Inc. 

Liberty  Mountain 
Loftness 
Logrite  Tools 
Man  Lift  Mfg  Co. 

Manitowoc  Cranes 
Market  Hardware,  Inc. 

Marlow  Ropes  USA 
Mauget  Company 
Minnesota  Wanner  Company 
Morbark,  Inc. 

Navistar ; Inc. 

New  River  Equipment 
NiftyLift,  Inc 
NIP  Group 

Northeast  Nursery/Northeast  Arbor  Supply 
Northern  Atlantic  Financial , LLC 
Oil  & Steel  - PM  North  America  LLC 
Oregon  Cutting  Systems  Group,  Blount,  Inc. 

Ott  Company 

Palfinger  American  Roll-Off 
Pa  I finger  North  America 
Payeur  Distributions 
Penn-Del  Chapter,  ISA 
Petzl  America 
PFERD,  Inc. 

Phillips  and  Jordan,  Inc. 

Plant  Food  Company,  Inc. 

Plant  Growth  Management  Systems 
Preformed  Line  Products 
Prinoth  Ltd 
Quadco  USA  Inc. 

Quest  Products  Corporation 
R & K Pump  & Equipment,  Inc. 

Rainbow  Treecare  Scientific  Advancements  (SciVance) 
Rayco  Manufacturing,  Inc. 

ReachMaster 

Research  Associates  Laboratory 
Rigguy ; Inc. 

RKS  Development,  LLC 
Rock  Exotica  Equipment 
Rotam  North  America,  Inc. 

Rotochopper,  Inc. 

Royal  Truck  & Equipment,  Inc. 

Runnion  Equipment  Company 
Ryan's  Equipment 
Safe  Tree  Products,  LLC 


Salsco,  Inc. 

Samson 
Sandvik 
SavATree 
Scania  USA,  Inc. 

Service  Pro 
SherrillTree 

Simonds  International  Corp. 

Smiley  Lifting  Solutions,  LLC 

Smith  Truck  Cranes 

Society  of  Commercial  Arboriculture 

Sonetics  Corporation 

Southco  Industries,  Inc. 

Spyder  Manufacturing  U.S.A. 

STEIN  Products  Limited 
Sterling  Rope  Company  Inc 
STIHL  Inc. 

Stumper  Industries 

Switch-N-Go 

T.  H.  Glennon  Co.,  Inc. 

TEUFELBERGER  Fiber  Rope  Corp. 

Teupen  USA,  Inc. 

Tiffin  Loader  Crane 
Timberland  Truck  & Equipment  LLC 
Timberwolf  Manufacturing  Corporation 
Townsend  Tree  Service  Co.,  LLC 
Trac-Ax 

Tracked  Lifts,  Inc. 

Tree  & Landscape  Equipment  Trader 

Tree  Care  Industry  Association 

TREE  Fund  Tree  Research/Educ  Endowment  Fund 

Tree  Services  Magazine 

Tree  Tech  Microinjection  Systems 

Trident  Communication  Technology 

UP  Equip 

Urban  Forest  Metrix 
USDA  APHIS 
Utility  Auctions,  Inc. 

Valley  Truck  Centers 
Vermeer  Corporation 
VERSALIFT,  TIME  Manufacturing  Co. 

VP  Racing  Fuels,  Inc. 

Weaver  Leather,  LLC 
WesSpur  Tree  Equipment,  Inc. 

Western  Equipment  Finance,  Inc. 

Westminster  Hydraulics 
Winn  Wear  Parts  & Supplies 
WoodChips  Delivered 
WPT  Power  Corp. 

Yale  Cordage,  Inc. 

Zanfel  Laboratories,  Inc. 


The  show  floor  was  a place  for  serious  business  discussions 
as  well  as  good  deals  on  goods  and  services. 


Tim  Bruchez,  owner  of  Princeton  Tree  Care,  a TCI  A member 
company  based  in  Princeton  Junction,  New  Jersey,  shakes 
hands  with  Alexandre  Quirion,  sales  rep  for  Payeur 
Distributions  of  Ascot  Corner,  Quebec,  Canada,  after  buying 
this  log  loader  at  TCI  EXPO  for  him  and  his  crew. 


George  Mellick,  of  Shelter  Tree  Inc,  seemed  pretty  happy 
helping  out  in  the  Doggett  booth. 


Peter  Hincks,  sitting  with  hat,  director  of  sales  at 
Timberwolf,  extolls  the  features  of  his  log  splitters. 


Lots  of  options  for  gear  were  out  at  the  Arborwear  booth. 
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Student  Career  Days  Update 


Students  enrolled  in  arboriculture, 
forestry  and  related  programs  dis- 
played their  skills  and  knowledge 
in  another  successful  Student  Career  Days 
event  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  in 
November.  The  19th  Annual  Tree  Care 
Industry  Association  Foundation’s 
(TCIAF)  Student  Career  Days  (SCD)  was 
held  November  12-14,  in  conjunction  with 
TCI  EXPO,  offering  students  a chance  for 
hands-on  practice,  friendly  competition, 
and  an  inside  look  at  their  area  of  study. 
The  SCD  Skills  Competition  was  held  on 
the  grounds  of  the  National  Aviary  - the 


The  top  overall  SCD  winners  Quintin  Johnson  and  Aree 
Anna  Dezort  accepting  their  prizes,  Stihl  chain  saws  and 
hard  hats,  from  Stihl  spokesperson  Mark  Chisholm. 


nation’s  premier  bird  zoo  located  in 
Pittsburgh. 

SCD  was  very  well  attended  this  year, 
with  a total  of  176  students  and  instructors 
from  22  programs  participating.  The  stu- 
dents took  full  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  test  their  knowledge,  to  con- 
verse with  professionals,  and  participate  in 
a variety  of  skills  competitions. 

Events  are  judged  and  facilitated  by  pro- 
fessionals in  various  areas  of  the 
green/arboriculture/forestry  industry  and 
include: 

• Belayed  Scramble,  where  students  are 
timed  to  see  how  fast  they  can  scramble  up 
a tree  while  secured  on  belay. 

• Throwline,  a rope  installation  tech- 
nique for  positioning  a climbing  rope  high 
in  the  canopy. 

• Safety  Gear  Check,  a timed  event  in 
which  competitors  examine  components  of 
climbing  systems  for  possible  defects. 

• Work  Climb,  where  competitors  ascend 
and  move  through  a tree  to  pre-determined 
stations. 

• Arboriculture  Knowledge  Exam,  a 
written  exam  covering  important  facets  of 
tree  care. 

Top  finishers  in  each  event  received  gift 
certificates  for  Stihl  merchandise.  Overall 
winners  included  Trenton  Gill  (The 
Crossing  School)  from  the 
vocational  division;  Quintin 
Johnson  (Mid  State 
Technical  College)  from  the 
collegiate  division;  and 
Aree  Anna  Dezort  (Mid 
State  Technical  College) 
from  the  women’s  division. 
A full  list  of  winners  and 
scores  can  be  viewed  at 
www.expo2015.tcia.org. 

Student  Career  Days  also 
hosts  a Job  & Internship 
Fair  during  TCI  EXPO, 
with  some  of  the  biggest 
companies  in  tree  care.  SCD 
2015  participating  partners 


A breakfast  for  students  preceded  the  SCD  Job  Fair. 


A competitor  ascends  using  a Wraptor 
during  the  SCD  Skills  Competition  on 
the  grounds  of  the  National  Aviary. 

included  Stihl  Inc.,  Ahlum  & Arbor,  Inc., 
Bartlett  Tree  Experts,  Brickman/Valley 
Crest,  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company, 
Hazlett  Tree  Service,  Vermeer 
Corporation,  SavATree,  Bandit  Industries, 
Inc.,  and  the  International  Society  of 
Arboriculture. 

Student  Career  Days  is  hosted  by  TCIAF 
whose  mission  is  to  advance  education  and 
professional  development  in  the  green 
industry,  improve  safety  and  reduce  acci- 
dent rates  in  the  tree  care  industry  and  to 
disseminate  information  key  to  practition- 
ers and  consumers  about  proper  tree  care. 
As  participants  in  the  ideal  recruitment 
platform,  SCD  partners  receive  many 
rewards  for  welcoming  collegiate  and 
vocational  students  to  the  annual  Student 
Career  Days  event. 

To  learn  more  about  becoming  a 
partner  with  Student  Career  Days, 
contact  TCIA  at  (603)  314-5380  or 
studentcareerdays@tcia.org.  ^ 
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Accident  Briefs 

(Continued  from  page  57) 

The  worker  was  conscious  and  breathing 
when  fire  rescue  arrived.  He  was  transport- 
ed to  Delray  Medical  Center  as  a trauma 
patient,  according  to  a WPTV  News 
Channel  5 report. 

Tree  worker  killed  by  pickup  truck 

A tree  trimmer  pulling  branches  out  of 
the  road  was  fatally  hit  by  a pickup  truck 
November  24,  2015,  in  Valley  Center, 
California,  near  Oceanside. 

The  victim,  from  Escondido,  was  part  of 
a tree  care  crew  trimming  trees  along  the 
roadway.  He  apparently  stepped  into  the 
southbound  lane,  crossing  directly  into  the 
path  of  the  pickup  truck.  The  vehicle  hit 
the  man  at  about  35  to  40  mph.  The  victim, 
whose  name  was  withheld  pending  family 
notification,  died  at  the  scene,  according  to 
an  NBC  7 San  Diego  report. 

Girl,  8,  killed;  boy,  5,  hurt  by  cut  tree 

An  8-year-old  girl  was  killed  and  her 
brother,  5,  was  injured  by  a tree  being 
felled  by  their  father  and  grandfather 
November  24,  2015,  in  Vonore,  Tennessee. 


The  children  and  their  parents,  from 
Blount  County,  were  visiting  their  grand- 
parents in  Vonore  at  the  time. 

Elvin  Vence,  the  children’s  grandfather, 
and  the  children’s  father,  John  Geli,  were 
cutting  down  a tree  when  it  started  to  fall 
toward  the  Vences’  house.  The  children 
started  running  away  from  the  home  when 
they  saw  the  tree  falling,  but  the  tree  shift- 
ed and  fell  on  top  of  them. 

Deborah  Geli,  8,  died  from  her  injuries. 
Caleb  Geli,  5,  was  hospitalized  with  a frac- 
tured spine,  according  to  a WBIR  TV- 10 
report. 

Man  killed  by  cut  tree 

A 30-year-old  man  was  killed  November 
24, 2015,  in  Elizabethton,  Tennessee,  when 
a tree  he  was  taking  down  fell  on  him. 

The  man  was  working  to  clear  trees  that 
had  grown  into  the  electric  lines.  A tree  that 
had  been  cut  to  fall  in  what  was  thought  to 
be  a safe  direction  bounced  off  another  tree 
and  fell  back  on  the  man,  according  to  a 
Johnson  City  Press  report. 

Man  seriously  hurt  in  fall  from  ladder 

A property  owner  was  seriously  injured 


after  he  fell  20  to  25  feet  from  a ladder 
while  doing  tree  work  November  29, 2015, 
in  Hanson,  Massachusetts. 

The  man,  in  his  50s,  is  the  landlord  of 
the  home  at  which  he  was  doing  the  work. 
When  firefighters  arrived,  he  was  lying  on 
the  ground  suffering  from  multiple 
injuries,  which  were  believed  to  be  serious 
but  not  life  threatening. 

He  was  flown  by  medical  helicopter  to 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in 
Boston.  It  is  unclear  what  caused  the 
man  to  fall,  according  to  a report  in  The 
Enterprise. 

Woman  killed  by  cut  tree 

A woman  died  after  being  pinned  under  a 
tree  she  was  cutting  November  30,  2015,  in 
Aiken  County,  South  Carolina.  Eloise 
Edwards,  63,  of  Aiken,  S.C.,  was  pro- 
nounced dead  at  her  home  after  being 
discovered  in  her  backyard.  Edwards  was 
attempting  to  cut  down  a medium  sized  tree, 
when  the  tree  fell  on  her. 

The  incident  occurred  Monday  afternoon, 
but  Edwards  was  not  discovered  until 
Tuesday,  according  to  a WJBF-TV  News 
Channel  6 report.  A 
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From  the  Field 


Image  courtesy  of  Rob  Harry  at  freeimages.com 


By  Kristoffer  Rasmussen, 

CTSP 

It  was  late  Sunday 
evening  when  my  wife 
saw  a post  on  Facebook 
of  a tree  limb  down  on  the 
roof  of  a house  and  a request 
for  recommendations  of  tree 
service  companies.  She  mes- 
saged the  poster  and  set  an 
appointment  for  me  to  look  at 
the  tree  at  7 the  next  morning. 

I arrived  the  next  morning 
to  discover  a 30-inch-diame- 
ter  cedar  elm  in  the  backyard 
with  a failed  18-inch-diame- 
ter limb  laying  on  the  roof 
still  connected  to  the  main 
trunk.  There  was  no  decay 
and  were  no  cavities  at  the 
failure  point  and  no  wind 
occurrences  in  the  past  24 
hours.  There  was  a tree  house  built  around 
the  main  trunk  about  6 feet  off  the  ground. 
The  interior  of  the  tree  had  been  stripped 
out  and  no  pruning  to  reduce  weight  was 
being  done.  I determined  that  the  failure 
was  the  result  of  years  of  poor  pruning 
practices. 

The  injury  tore  a section  of  bark  from  the 
tree  2 feet  wide  and  8 feet  long.  The  live 
tissue  that  was  lost  left  a huge  opening  in 
the  canopy  and  made  the  rest  of  the  poorly 
pruned  tree  more  susceptible  to  wind  loads 
and  potential  failure.  The  homeowner  was 
given  all  the  options  and  in  the  end  decided 
to  remove  the  tree.  A crew  was  scheduled 
to  arrive  that  afternoon  and  remove  the 
broken  limb  so  a roof  inspection  could  be 
completed.  The  remainder  of  the  tree  was 
scheduled  for  removal  later  in  the  week. 

The  following  morning  I received  a fran- 
tic text  from  my  client.  “My  trees  are 


falling  apart.”  A photo  of  another  broken 
limb  from  a cedar  elm  in  the  front  yard  was 
attached.  A crew  was  dispatched  to  remove 
the  attached  limb  and  make  sure  the  rest  of 
the  tree  was  safe.  It  was  determined  the 
failure  was  the  result  of  a decaying  cavity 
at  the  branch  union  along  with  the  improp- 
er pruning  practice  of  lions-tailing.  My 
client  texted  back,  that  he  wanted  all  of  the 
trees  on  his  property  inspected  for  risk  of 
failure.  An  arboricultural  consultation  was 
scheduled  and  a number  of  issues  were  dis- 
covered; some  could  be  corrected  with  a 
long-term  maintenance  plan,  but  two  more 
trees  were  recommended  for  removal 
because  of  the  discovery  of  fungal  fruiting 
bodies  at  the  base  of  the  trunk. 

As  I read  my  consultation  report,  I felt 
that  I had  uncovered  a real  safety  hazard 
and  averted  potential  damage  to  property 
and  persons.  No  sooner  did  I hit  the  send 


button  and  my  phone  blew  up 
with  text  messages  from  my 
client.  The  consultation  report 
detailed  my  recommendations 
for  hazard  abatement  and  gave 
options.  Every  recommenda- 
tion was  questioned  with  angry 
texting.  My  customer  advised 
me  that  he  would  be  seeking  a 
second  opinion  and  do  I have 
any  recommendations  for  tree 
service  companies.  I advised 
him  to  seek  out  Certified 
Arborists.  I later  saw  a 
Facebook  post  from  my  client 
that  he  wanted  to  sell  his  home 
and  move. 

I realized  that  I had  charged 
on  the  scene  like  a “White 
Knight”  saving  the  day  and  he 
perceived  me  as  the 
“Messenger  of  Death.”  It 
reminded  me  of  a study  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Preventive  Medicine 
that  linked  the  loss  of  trees  with  increased 
health  issues.  Trees  are  not  only  essential 
for  environmental  health  but  also  our  well- 
being. Trees  add  value  to  real  estate  and 
beauty  to  the  landscape. 

I realized  that  some  customers  may  have 
a deep  emotional  attachment  to  their  trees 
and  that  the  sudden  loss  or  recommenda- 
tion of  removal  could  trigger  emotions  that 
will  require  time  to  process. 

So  add  another  shingle  to  your  arborist 
tool  bag  - brush  up  on  grief  counseling, 
and  be  aware  that  your  customer  may  not 
receive  your  news  with  open  arms. 

Kristoffer  Rasmussen,  CTSP,  is  an  ISA 
Certified  Arborist  and  a consulting 
arborist  with  Fort  Worth  Arborist 
Company,  a TCI  A member  company  based 
in  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  ^ 


TCI  will  pay  $100  for  published  “From  the  Field”  articles.  Submissions  become  the  property  of  TCI  and  are  subject  to  editing 
for  grammar,  style  and  length.  Entries  must  include  the  name  of  a company  and  a contact  person.  Send  to:  Tree  Care  Industry,  136 
VlTarvey  Road,  Suite  101,  Londonderry,  NH  03053,  or  editor@tcia.org. 
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70-36AJ  winter  work  at  -IDF*,  Courtesy  of  Duval  Tree  Service  Inc 
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11  After  2 full  seasons  of  500  hours  with  the  Easy  Lift , it  has  performed  as  expected 
and  flawlessly*  Takes  the  wear  and  tear  away  from  your  body  compared  to  climbing 
every  day.  Has  been  the  perfect  addition  to  my  company 11 

Devon  Hutton,  Sugarbush  Tree  Service 
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simple  (simp(a)l)  adject.  [ from  latin  simplex ] 

not  hard  to  understand  or  do:  having  few  parts: 
not  complex  or  fancy:  not  special  or  unusual 


Discover  why  Easy  Lift  is  the  fastest  growing  brand  of  tracked  lifts  in  North  America 


I 14  models  up  to  135  feet  I 
I More  than  60  configurations  I 


TOLL  FREE  1-844-UPequip 

www.UPequip.ca 
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90’  Working  Height 
52’  Tide  Reacfil 


Omme  2750RX 


SIMPLE.  RUGGED.  DEPENpABUERULTRA-CAPABLE. 

Compare  and  tryoeforeroffSuSiEEEEiE^ 
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www.  trackedlifts.  com 

1-866-543-8575 
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COOr  GOING  AFTER  THE  BIOCHAR  MARKET 


AHBOH1ST 

BJTEmiHiSES 


UL  r 

83'  working  height 
Up  to  46’  lateral  reach 
Turbo  hydraulics:  3 boom  functions 
simultaneously  at  full  speed 
Drives  Through  36”  gates 
Basket  reaches  20'  below  grade 


The  W 83H!  replaces  bucket  trucks,  climbing  gear,  and  self-propelled  lifts 

with  ONE,  more  versatile  & cost  effective  lift. 


Easy  ft  drive,  G0%  mort 
fuel  efficient,  30%  less 
expensive  to  purchase 


X Standard  sliding  outrigger  pads 


Loads/unloads  on  & off 
chassis  in  seconds 


Radio  remote  controls 
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Order  your  lift  today  from  All  Access  Equipment  and  watch  it  pay  for  itself  in  one  season! 

Need  a different  size  lift?  We  have  models  ranging  from  50  to  135  feet. 

aliaccessequipment.com  I info@allaccessequipment.com  I (978)  712-4950 


ALL  ACCESS 
EQUIPMENT 


FEATURES 


ENGIN 

PROBli 


• Fully  hydraulic  powered 

• Push  Button  Start/Stop  eliminates  manual  PTO 
engagement  requirements  and  allows  for  more 
frequent  shut  down  between  chipping 

• Onboard  diagnostics 

• Quick  disconnect  of  hydraulics  to  tow  vehicle 

• Weight  reduced  by  over  1,100  pounds 

• Reduced  maintenance  costs 

• More  efficient  uptime 

• Height-adjustable,  360°  rotating  discharge  chute 
with  hand  crank  rotation 

• 12  inch  controlled-feed  drum  chipper 


POWER  & PERFORMANCE  WITHOUT  THE  ENGINE 

The  new  DRM12he  is  powered  by  hydraulics  from  the  tow  vehicle 
rather  than  a traditional  engine  eliminating  maintenance  costs  and 
operator  time  associated  with  engine  repairs.  Altec  Chippers  are 
tough,  reliable  and  an  investment  you  can  count  on  to  perform. 
Give  us  a call  today  to  see  how  we  can  meet  your  equipment 
needs. 


DESIGN  MANUFACTURE  | SALES  SERVICE 

# G 0 


ALTEC.COM 

800.958.2555 

SALES@ALTEC.COM 
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Outlook 


How  open  are  you 
to  new  ideas? 

When  employees  or  co-workers  come  to  you  with  an 
idea  or  suggestion,  do  you  listen?  Do  you  consider 
that  there  might  be  a better  way  to  organize  a work 
site,  access  a tree  or  get  crews  out  of  the  shop  and  into  the  field 
faster?  Or  do  you  immediately  start  to  pick  every  idea  apart, 
finding  problems  with  implementation? 

The  business  world  is  replete  with  stories  of  executives  who  passed  on  a great  idea,  only 
to  see  the  inventor  or  a competitor  make  a fortune  with  it.  Most  but  not  all  of  those  stories 
involve  high-tech  companies.  When  Decca  Records  refused  to  sign  the  Beatles  in  1962, 
executives  said,  “We  don’t  like  their  sound,  and  guitar  music  is  on  the  way  out.” 

There  are  all  sorts  of  quotes  out  there  about  how  the  Internet  is  a fad  and  people  will 
never  switch  to  shopping  or  reading  the  news  online.  The  world  of  arboriculture  will 
never  be  confused  with  Silicon  Valley,  where  new  ideas  are  born  every  minute,  but  that 
doesn’t  mean  there  aren’t  smaller,  process-related  developments  that  could  help  a tree 
care  business. 

Why  take  the  time,  effort  and  expense  of  trying  something  new? 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons: 

All  ideas  aren’t  great,  and  some  of  them  may  have  been  tried  and  discarded  in  the  past. 
Yet  circumstances  might  have  changed  since  the  last  time  you  gave  that  idea  a shot.  And, 
a brand  new  idea  might  truly  be  a good  one.  If  the  upper  echelons  of  a company  aren’t 
seen  as  receptive  to  or  rewarding  of  good  ideas,  they  might  never  be  mentioned  in  the  first 
place.  When  was  the  last  time  someone  in  the  company  advanced  a new  idea?  If  you  can’t 
answer  that  question,  you  may  have  just  answered  it  after  all. 

In  addition  to  the  possibility  that  a new  idea  might  actually  improve  things,  employees 
want  to  be  heard.  The  generation  coming  aboard  now,  more  than  the  previous  ones,  wants 
to  have  a say  in  their  company’s  activities.  The  managerial  style  of,  “When  I say  jump, 
you  respond  how  high”  is  over.  Encouraging  new  ideas  and  some  level  of  ownership  of 
work  processes  goes  at  least  a little  way  toward  making  that  happen  . . . while  always 
keeping  safe  practices  in  mind  along  the  way. 

In  the  nonprofit  world,  the  American  Society  of  Association  Executives  has  an  annual 
meeting  called  the  Great  Ideas  Conference.  Participants  speak  about  literally  hundreds  of 
great  ideas  that  they’re  trying  to  advance  their  nonprofits.  Until  there  is  such  a conference 
for  arboriculture,  perhaps  we  should  all  think  about  ways  to  generate,  encourage  and  lis- 
ten to  great  ideas  from  within  our  own  organizations.  The  possibilities  are  exciting. 

Mark  Garvin,  Publisher 


Tree  Care  Industry  Magazine  is  the  official  publication  of  the  Tree  Care  Industry  Association. 

For  TCIA  membership  information , call  1-800-733-2622,  or  visit  www.tcia.org. 

TCIs  mission  is  to  engage  and  enlighten  readers  with  the  latest  industry  news  and  information  on 
regulations,  standards,  practices,  safety,  innovations,  products  and  equipment.  We  strive  to  serve  as  the 
definitive  resource  for  commercial,  residential,  municipal  and  utility  arborists,  as  well  as  for  others  involved  in 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  trees.  Mention  of  any  company  name  or  product  does  not  constitute  endorsement 
by  TCIA.  The  official  publication  of  the  non-profit  Tree  Care  Industry  Association,  we  vow  to  sustain  the  same 
uncompromising  standards  of  excellence  as  our  members  in  the  field,  who  adhere  to  the  highest  professional 
practices  worldwide. 
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HI  RAYCO 


RELIABLE  ISUZU  DIESEL  ENGINE  WITH  200HP  REVERSING  FAN  EASY 
CLEAN  - HI-TRACK  STEEL  UNDERCARRIAGE  WITH  2-SPEED  TRAVEL  RAY- 
CO’S  EXCLUSIVE  TRACK  TENSION  MONITORING  SYSTEM  HYDRAULIC 
REAR  WINCH  HYDRAULIC  CAB  TILT  COMFORTABLE  AND  QUIET  CABIN 
WITH  SIDE  ENTRY  DOOR  HIGH-BACKED,  HEATED  SEAT  WITH  AIR-RIDE 
SUSPENSION  REARVIEW  CAMERA  HIGH-OUTPUT  LED  WORK  LIGHTS 
PREDATOR  MULCHER  HEAD  WITH  DUAL  DRIVE  MOTORS  AND  6-FOOT 
CUTTING  WIDTH  MOWER  LIFT  HEIGHT  OF  8-FEET 
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INTRODUCING  THE  NEW 
MORBARK®  BEEVER™  Ml  2RX  BRUSH  CHIPPER 


ROBUST,  RUGGED,  RELIABLE  AND  VALUE-PRICED! 

If  you're  looking  for  a robust,  rugged  and  reliable  12“  capacity  brush  chipper  at  a value  price,  then  you’ll  want  to  take  a look  at 
Morbark's  new  Beever  M12RX  brush  chipper.  The  M12RX  is  a lighter,  more  easily  maneuverable  and  more  economical  version  of 
the  M 1 2R  model,  with  all  the  aggressiveness  and  high  productivity.  The  M 1 2RX  is  perfectly  suited  to  utility  line  clearing,  residential 
tree  services,  rental  yards  and  municipalities. 

Like  all  Morbark  chippers  up  to  18"  in  capacity,  the  M12RXcan  be  equipped  with  Morbark's  award- 
winning ChipSafe®  Operator  Safety  Shield.  Learn  more  about  how  the  ChipSafe  Operator  Safety  Shield 
can  help  protect  you  and  your  workers,  and  see  it  in  action  at  www.morbark.coin/getchipsafe. 

For  more  information  or  to  request  a demonstration  of  a Beever  M12RX  brush  chipper, 
simply  scan  the  QR  code  on  the  right  with  your  mobile  device  or  go  to 

www.morbark.com/M1 2RX. 

MORBARK 
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Scan  to  learn  more 
about  the  Beever 
M12RX  Brush  Chipper 
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Bandit’s  extremely  popular  Model  3680XP  has  undergone 
some  design  improvements  which  increases  its  production 
and  lowers  its  operation  costs.  We  build  The  Beast  better  to 
help  you  Build  Your  Bottom  Line! 


The  improvements  include: 

• A new  30-tooth  grinding  pattern  - which  lowers  your  wear  parts  costs 

• A faster  mill  rpm  - material  clears  the  mill  faster,  which  lowers  your  wear  parts  costs 

• A more-open  mill  housing  design  - reduces  wear  in  the  mill  chamber,  which  lowers  your  wear  parts  costs 

• Additional  screening  area  - which  increases  production 

• A new  proportional  feed  drive  system  - which  increases  production 

• Improved  sizing  and  uniformity  of  the  product  for  mulch  and  fuel  wood  markets 

The  result  is  up  to  a 40%  increase  in  production  and  a lower  per-ton  grinding  cost.  The  Beast  will  process  as  much  as  500  cubic 
yards  an  hour  in  typical  green  residuals  and  does  exceptionally  well  in  processing  cull  logs,  cut  offs  and  chunkwood. 


If  you  want  to  lower  your  operating  costs  while  increasing  your  production,  take  a look  at  the  best  - take  a look  at  The  Beast! 


Let  us  prove  it  to  you. 

Contact  Bandit  Industries  today  to  arrange  for  a demonstration  and  find  out  how 
Bandit  Builds  Your  Bottom  Line.  Call  1 -800-952-01 78  or  visit  us  online 
at  www.banditchippers.com. 


www.banditchippers.com  1 1.800.952.0178 1 Remus,  Ml  - USA 


Bandit 

INDUSTRIES.  INC. 
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This  was  the  first  biochar  processor  Sunshine  State  Biomass  Cooperative  built  " It  does  not  have  all  the  capabilities  of  our  new  machine , ” says  David  Disbrow,  Co-op  founder  and  presi- 
dent. Courtesy  Bio  Carbon  Technolgies,  Inc. 


By  Rick  Howland 

Biochar...?  What  the  heck  is  that? 

It  may  sound  like  some  new  high-tech 
product  or  tree-hugger  cause,  but  bio- 
char actually  is  a soil  enhancer,  the 
properties  of  which  have  been  known  for 
2,000  years.  It  has  been  shown  to  turn 
agricultural  waste  into  a product  that  im- 
proves soil  nutrients,  moisture  control  and 
the  growing  environment  in  general  - for 
decades.  And  a group  of  tree  care  compa- 
nies and  others  in  Florida  is  betting  it  will 
improve  their  profits  as  well. 

Michael  Zimmerman,  president  of  Zim- 
merman Tree  Service,  an  accredited,  30- 
year  TCIA  member  company  based  in 
Lake  Worth,  Florida,  and  an  early  adopter 
of  the  biochar  concept,  explains  his  in- 
volvement with  biochar  via  a novel  coop- 
erative business  in  the  Sunshine  State. 

He  says  this  latest  effort  started  a few 
years  ago  and  is  a new  initiative  of  the 
Sunshine  State  Biomass  Cooperative,  an 
agricultural  cooperative  comprising  more 
than  100  landscape  and  tree  care  com- 


panies. The  cooperative’s  mission  is  to 
reduce  what  members  saw  as  an  “over- 
priced” vegetation  disposal  cost  by  recy- 
cling material  into  valuable  agricultural 
products,  then  sharing  the  profits. 

The  Sunshine  State  Biomass  Cooper- 
ative announced  last  summer  that  it  had 
signed  a 10-year  marketing  and  manage- 
ment agreement  with  BioCarbon  Tech- 
nologies Inc.,  committing  “a  consider- 

( m ^ 

Mitigation 
of  Climate  Charge 


Improvement 

^ Social  and  Financial  Benefits  of  Biochar 


able  amount  of  biomass  feedstock,”  from 
which  BCT  will  create  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  sell  to  large  wholesale  customers 
or  back  to  the  cooperative’s  members  at  a 
reduced  cost. 

“The  idea  was  to  develop  waste  collec- 
tion sites,”  says  Zimmerman.  “The  origi- 
nal thought  was  to  gather  material  to  make 
pellets  for  energy,  but  it  was  soon  realized, 
especially  in  South  Florida,  that  there  is  a 
lot  of  vegetation  but  not  a lot  of  wood.  So, 
we  shifted  gears  a bit  and  started  looking 
into  biochar  for  composting  material.” 

He  adds,  “We  have  several  contracts  to 
deliver  compost,  and  we  are  in  process 
to  develop  collection  and  holding  sites  to 
eventually  start  our  own  biochar  plants. 
We  do  not  process  biochar  yet,”  Zimmer- 
man is  clear  to  state.  “That  will  likely  be  in 
2016.  We  have  got  some  patented  process- 
es for  developing  our  own  plants. 

“The  first  will  be  in  South  Florida 
where  most  of  our  collection  takes  place. 
The  idea  is  eventually  to  have  as  many  as 
six  sites  in  Florida  producing  biochar  and 
compost,”  he  says. 

Zimmerman  explains  that  it  will  like- 
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Members  have  one  share  of  equity  in  the  co-op  and  know  they  can  bring  feedstock  to  the  co-op  supported  by  10-year 
marketing  agreements.  In  some  cases  the  co-op  expects  to  aggregate  up  to  5 million  tons  of  feedstock. 


ly  be  another  company  that  will  run  the 
biochar  plants.  “The  key  is  to  get  agree- 
ments in  place  to  substantiate  a need  for 
the  plants  and  have  feedstock  available  on 
a regular  basis. 

“The  objective  has  always  been  to  have 
somewhere  to  go  with  our  material  and, 
ultimately,  make  money  from  it.  The  other 
benefit  is  knowing  that  this  is  an  environ- 
mentally better  process  than  dumping,”  he 
concludes. 

Heading  up  the  cooperative  is  its  found- 
er and  president,  David  Disbrow.  It  was 
his  idea  to  come  up  with  a cooperative 
approach  to  aggregate  this  material  and 
to  produce  a finished  product  from  it.  As 
Disbrow  explains  it,  the  cooperative  was 
formed  under  state  statute.  Since  tree  care 
was  not  considered  agricultural,  by  se- 
curing an  exemption  from  portions  of  the 
Farm  Act  for  tree  care,  a lot  of  regulations 
were  taken  off  his  back  allowing  the  coop- 
erative to  move  ahead. 

“Under  the  co-op,  members  get  many 
benefits.”  According  to  Disbrow,  “Mem- 
bers have  one  share  of  equity  in  the  co- 
op and  know  they  can  bring  feedstock  to 
the  co-op  supported  by  10-year  marketing 
agreements.  In  some  cases,  we  expect  to 
aggregate  up  to  5 million  tons  of  feed- 
stock. That  means  we  as  a group  now  have 
control  and  sufficient  mass  to  extend  these 
contracts  over  time.” 

Such  agreements,  he  explains,  ensure  dis- 
posal and  income  for  the  members  as  well  as 
a reliable  source  of  material  for  buyers. 

Right  now,  as  of  the  end  of  the  year, 
Disbrow  says  the  co-op  results  in  about  $1 
billion  a year  in  sales  and  involves  about 
12,000  workers  in  the  State  of  Florida. 
“We  control  a large  amount  of  biomass,” 
Disbrow  says.  “It  all  comes  from  land 
clearing,  landscaping,  power-line  mainte- 
nance and  tree  care.  That’s  a lot  of  feed- 
stock.” 

“The  latest  idea,  technology-wise,  is 
to  convert  much  of  this  to  carbon-based 
products,”  Disbrow  says,  “one  being  bio- 
char.” Pointing  to  such  extensive  and  sig- 
nificant emerging  trends,  Disbrow  proudly 
predicts,  “We  are  positioned  to  adapt  to 
any  technology  in  the  future.  With  that  and 
feedstock,  the  co-op  can  reduce  and  hope- 
fully (offset)  disposal  fees  altogether.” 

“Right  now,  we  have  two  collection 
sites  open,”  he  says,  “and  a third  will  open 


soon.  We  expect  to  have  10  sites  up  in  the 
next  two  to  three  years.  We  want  to  try  to 
keep  members’  material  within  a 30-  to 
40-mile  radius  from  a processing  plant. 
Each  plant  will  be  able  to  produce  differ- 
ent products,  one  of  them  biochar.” 

The  move  to  look  at  tree  material  as  a 
strategic  raw  material  has  other  benefits 
for  this  co-op  as  well.  According  to  Dis- 
brow, because  of  the  size  of  the  organiza- 
tion, the  co-op  can  reduce  fuel,  equipment, 
uniform  and  insurance  costs  by  buying  as 


a group. 

In  the  case  of  biochar,  the  word  is  illus- 
trative of  what  can  be  done  by  looking  at 
things  differently.  Disbrow  reminds  that 
because  the  co-op  is  not  for  profit,  net  pro- 
ceeds go  back  to  members  based  on  the 
amount  of  material  each  puts  in.  “This  re- 
duces squabbles.” 

“We  windrow  material  and  after  a year 
of  turning  it,  we  grind  and  shred  it,  and  the 
co-op  sells  it.  Members  also  can  get  back 
processed  material  and  sell  it  through  their 


Biochar  and  compost  applied  to  a tree  after  air-tool  tillage  but  before  incorporation.  Courtesy  of  Kelby  Fite , Bartlett  Tree 
Experts. 
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So,  What  Is 

Biochar  is,  essentially,  a highly 
grained,  porous  form  of  char- 
coal that  occurs  naturally  from 
fires  and,  in  an  improved  form,  by  hu- 
man ingenuity.  It  results  from  plant 
waste  burned  in  an  oxygen- starved  en- 
vironment. Its  use  in  arid,  soil-depleted 
or  poor  growing  areas  is  promising  for 
the  world’s  emerging  economies  and 
for  expanding  agricultural  opportuni- 
ties for  new  crops,  even  in  advanced 
areas  like  North  America. 

That  is  a very  general  definition.  But 
as  we  enter  2016,  what  biochar  means 
to  the  tree  care  industry  represents  yet 
another  new  way  of  looking  at  wood 
waste. 

According  to  an  organization  called 
the  International  Biochar  Initiative 
(IBI;  visit  www.biochar-international. 
org  or  www.biochar-us.org),  the  use 
of  biochar  actually  can  combat  global 
warming.  According  to  IBI  literature, 
biochar  “converts  agricultural  waste 
into  a soil  enhancer  that  can  hold  car- 
bon, boost  food  security  and  discour- 
age deforestation.  Sustainable  biochar 
is  one  of  the  few  technologies  that  are 
relatively  inexpensive,  widely  appli- 
cable and  quickly  scalable  (meaning 
a production  facility  can  be  expanded 
quickly).” 

Again,  according  to  the  IBI,  “The 
carbon  in  biochar  resists  degradation 
and  can  hold  carbon  in  soils  for  hun- 
dreds to  thousands  of  years.” 
Continuing,  the  IBI  tutorial  explains 


Biochar  prior  to  being  mixed  with  soil.  Courtesy  of 
Kelby  Fite,  Bartlett  Tree  Experts. 


Biochar? 


Biochar  in  1 -cubic-foot  bags  stacked,  wrapped  and 
sleeved  before  shipment.  Courtesy  of  Kelby  Fite, 
Bartlett  Tree  Experts. 

that  “biochar  is  produced  through  py- 
rolysis or  gasification  - processes  that 
heat  biomass  in  the  absence  (or  under 
the  reduction)  of  oxygen.  This  leads  to 
an  added  bonus,  according  to  the  IBI. 
“In  addition  to  creating  a soil  enhancer, 
sustainable  biochar  practices  can  pro- 
duce oil  and  gas  byproducts  that  can  be 
used  as  fuel,  providing  clean,  renew- 
able energy.” 

For  the  eco-minded,  the  next  state- 
ment is  important:  “When  the  biochar  is 
buried  in  the  ground  as  a soil  enhancer, 
the  system  can  become  ‘carbon  nega- 
tive.’” The  organization  also  claims 
“Biochar  and  bioenergy  co-production 
can  help  combat  global  climate  change 
by  displacing  fossil  fuel  use  and  by  se- 
questering carbon  in  stable  soil  carbon 
pools.  It  may  also  reduce  emissions  of 
nitrous  oxide.” 

What’s  not  to  like?  There  is  a LOT 
to  know  about  biochar,  how  it  is  pro- 
duced, its  uses  and  benefits.  Either  of 
the  two  previously  mentioned  websites 
will  provide  a lot  more  information  and 
specifics  on  the  world  movement. 

Also,  see  “Learning  to  Burn  and 
Make  Biochar,  Not  Smoke”  by  Kelpie 
Wilson,  TCI  Magazine , February  2014; 
and  “Biochar  for  Arborists”  by  Kelpie 
Wilson,  TCI,  September  2012.  Both  ar- 
ticles can  be  found  in  the  TCI  archives 
online  at  www.tcia.org/publications/ 
tci-magazine/archives.  ^ 


business  or  nursery,”  Disbrow  adds.  “The 
bulk  of  the  product  goes  to  big  companies 
that  buy  large  volumes  of  compost.” 

Disbrow  says  it  began  by  making  mil- 
lions of  dollars’  worth  of  compost  and 
mulch,  which  now  can  be  enhanced  with 
biochar.  “We  have  produced  some  (limit- 
ed) product  with  biochar,  but  we  are  seven 
to  eight  months  from  large-scale  produc- 
tion.” 

He  says  that  initial  production  would 
be  about  15,000  tons  at  one  site,  “but  we 
would  be  able  to  expand  the  plant  as  the 
feedstock  and  co-op  expand. 

“We  do  not  want  to  overbuild  production 
at  the  outset,”  says  Disbrow.  “Our  model  is 
designed  to  be  scalable,  that  is,  to  be  able  to 
enlarge  production  by  replicating  our  sys- 
tem on  site  and  expanding  to  others.” 

What  might  come  next?  Disbrow  says, 
“To  begin  with,  we  are  looking  at  biofuels. 

“We  also  are  looking  at  making  oth- 
er products  from  the  carbon.  Chemistry 
comes  into  play  here,”  says  Disbrow.  “For 
example,  carbon  fiber  (used  in  everything 
from  sporting  goods  to  medical  devices) 
can  be  made  from  biomass.  There  is  ev- 
idence that  plant-based  carbon  fiber  has 
less  of  a chance  to  be  cancer-causing  and 
that  with  hydrocarbon  (fossil  fuel-based) 
carbon  fiber  there  may  be  a correlation 
with  toxicity.” 

He  says,  “If  we  have  enough  of  one  spe- 
cies and  we  can  segregate  it  at  one  site, 
and  if  it  has  unusual  value,  especially  as 
chemistry  and  technology  emerge,  the  co- 
op can  quickly  emerge  with  products  like 
this  on  a large  scale. 

“Chemistry  and  technology  make  this 
very  exciting,”  Disbrow  explains.  “I  did 
the  math.  We  use  about  a billion  tons  of 
coal  in  the  U.S.  We  can  grow  150  tons  of 
wood  fiber  off  one  acre  of  land  in  10  years, 
perhaps  faster.  By  rotating  some  agricul- 
tural land,  we  could  probably  use  5 per- 
cent of  that  land  to  produce  a million  tons 
of  better-quality  products  like  biochar. 
That  does  not  factor  in  the  fact  that  fly  ash 
from  biomass-fired  electrical-generation 
plants  is  better  for  agricultural  purposes, 
for  example,  yielding  potassium.  Coal  ash 
is  not  usable. 

“Had  we  gone  down  that  road  100  years 
ago,  the  environment  might  be  in  better 
shape,”  Disbrow  maintains. 

Dr.  Tom  Smiley  is  an  arboriculture  re- 
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MAIN  EVENT 


Plant  and  Soil  Nutrients 

100%  Chelated  * Non-Staining  * VAM  Sustaining 


Fumgpeids 


For  use  on: 

Trees,  landscape  plants,  golf  course  tees 
greens,  fairways,  and  sports  turf. 


“ Reliant  Systemic  Fungicide  in  combination  with 
Main  Event  Iron  and  Main  Event  Manganese  are  the 
basic  building  blocks  of  our  plant 
heath  care  program”  : 


Nick  G. 

Plant  Health  Care  Div.  Manager, 
Urban  TreeSpecialists, 
Kansas  City  MO. 


MAIN  EVENT  DRY  IRON 
MAIN  EVENT  DRY  MANGANESE 


Main  Event  Plant  and  Soil  Nutrients  are  designed  for  an 
initial  quick  response  and  a sustained  release. 


Main  Event  products  use  a proprietary  blend  of  short-term 
and  long-term  chelating  technologies. 


This  technology  has  been  developed  and  proven  through 
years  of  technology  testing  on  a variety  of  plants  and  turf. 


Proven  Results  With  Superior  Release  Rates 


Circle  23  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


searcher  at  Bartlett  Tree  Experts  in  North 
Carolina,  which  currently  uses  and  en- 
dorses the  use  of  biochar  in  tree  care,  land- 
scaping and  agriculture. 

“It  provides  space  for  soil  microor- 
ganisms to  grow,  increases  soil  moisture 
retention  and  increases  nutrient  retention 
capacity  of  soil,  all  of  which  benefit  tree 
and  shrub  health,”  Smiley  says.  “Biochar 
can  be  produced  from  debris  that  results 
from  tree  care  operations.  However,  we 


currently  purchase  manufactured  prod- 
uct. So  many  trees  have  been  killed  in 
the  west  by  the  mountain  pine  beetle 
that  there  is  a glut  of  wood  available  for 
biochar  production,”  he  reports.  “In  the 
future  we  may  produce  biochar  with  our 
own  debris.” 

“There  is  a trend  in  the  tree  care  indus- 
try to  standardize  the  use  of  debris  that  is 
produced  in  our  operations  so  that  we  may 
more  readily  dispose  of  these  materials,” 


says  Smiley.  “People  are  just  starting  to  re- 
alize that  debris  from  tree  care  operations 
is  a valuable  resource  that  should  not  go  to 
landfills.  The  only  problem  is  that  there  is 
not  a widespread  appreciation  of  the  val- 
ue of  these  products  in  the  general  public. 
There  are  many  ways  to  go  with  debris; 
wood  chips  can  be  used  for  mulch,  com- 
post or  biochar  production.  Wood  can  be 
used  as  saw  logs  or  art  projects. 

“There  have  been  concerns  about  us- 
ing wood  chips  straight  from  the  truck  as 
mulch.  There  are  myths  that  fresh  chips 
will  affect  nutrient  levels  in  trees  and 
shrubs.  These  myths  have  been  dispelled 
by  numerous  research  projects  that  con- 
sistently show  the  benefits  of  both  fresh 
and  partially  composted  wood  chips.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  consider  arborist  wood 
chips  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
types  of  mulch  to  use  under  trees.  It  can 
provide  nutrients  and  organic  matter  to  the 
soil  as  well  as  conserving  soil  moisture 
and  protecting  the  trunk  from  lawn  mow- 
ers,” Smiley  notes. 

“There  are  hundreds  of  uses  for  tree  care 
materials.  We  generate  a very  valuable  re- 
source, but  its  value  is  not  widely  recog- 
nized.” He  concludes  by  stating,  “It  would 
be  ideal  to  have  salable  products  at  both 
ends  of  the  tree  care  process.” 

Conclusion 

TCI  Magazine  has  reported  for  the  past 
20  years  on  how  tree  material  has  evolved 
from  waste  to  a salable,  value-added  prod- 
uct, first  as  firewood  and  more  recently  as 
mulch,  biofuels  and  compost.  Waste  piles 
have  dwindled,  and  new  profit  centers 
have  sprung  up. 

If  you  have  read  any  of  the  recent  ar- 
ticles on  recycling,  it  should  be  obvious 
that  the  challenge  now  is  not  what  to  do 
with  trees,  limbs  and  branches,  but  often 
how  to  stretch  the  supply  and  derive  more 
value  (read:  profit)  from  processing  that 
material. 

This  is  where  biochar  comes  in.  In  the 
coming  year,  we  likely  will  hear  more 
about  this  product.  Whether  or  not  a busi- 
ness is  set  up  to  use  or  produce  the  prod- 
uct, it  should  serve  as  a prime  example  of 
where  the  post-tree  care  part  of  this  indus- 
try may  be  headed:  greater  entrepreneurial 
opportunities,  as  well  as  cooperative  and 
collaborative  efforts.  ^ 


SUPERthrive®  ~ Maximize  potential  by  quickly 
building  a strong  root  base.  Perfect  for  landscaping, 
and  transplanting  trees  of  all  sizes. 

Our  timeless  formula  is  enhanced  with  kelp  to  integrate 
contemporary  research  with  the  existing  nutrition  that 
SUPERthrive®  has  provided  since  1940. 

SUPERthrive®  is  highly  concentrated,  economical,  and 
easy  to  use.  Maintenance:  1/4  tsp  per  a gallon  of  water. 
Transplanting:  1 tsp.  per  gallon. 

Trees  needing  extra  care:  12-20  oz.  per  100  gallons. 

Always  ahead  in  science  and  value. 


SUPERthrive 

The  Vitamin  Solution 

Check  out  our  blogs  at 

www.SUPERthrive.com 

By 

Vitamin  Institute 
North  Hollywood,  CA  91605 
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Wedgle 
Direct- Inject 

TREE  INJECTION  SYSTEM 

Our  advanced  technology  for 
tree  treatment  allows  you  to 

IHCREASE  THE 
NUMBER  OF  TREES 
YOU  TREAT 
HI  A DAY! 

♦ No  drilling  damage 

♦ No  mixing  at  job  sites 

♦ No  guarding  or  return  trips 

♦ No  waiting  for  uptake 

♦ Treats  most  trees  in 
five  minutes  or  less! 

♦ Successful 
and  most 

profitable  add-on  service 


Insecticides  • Fungicides  • PGRs  • Antibiotics  • MicroNutrients 


Learn  more!  Call  800.698.4641  or  visit  ^rborSystems 

ArborSystems.com  for  information  and  videos  Tree  Injection  Solutions 
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Cutting  Edge  - News 


Send  Cutting  Edge  News  items  to  editor@tcia.org 


Andrew  Berra,  operator  of  Tree  & Stump  Removal  Experts  in  Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  made  the  winning  bid  for  this  pink 
grapple  from  Branch  Manager  Attachments/Top  Notch  Equipment. 


Senske  Lawn  & Tree  buys 
Washington  Tree  & Lawn 

Senske  Lawn  & Tree  Care  in  January 
acquired  Washington  Tree  Service,  Inc., 
a 67-year-old  company  serving  the  Puget 
Sound  region  of  Washington  state  with 
branches  in  Burien,  Shoreline  and  Lake- 
wood. 

“This  is  the  realization  of  a long-term 
goal  to  have  a more  comprehensive  foot- 
print in  our  home  state,”  says  Chris  Sen- 
ske, president  of  the  company.  “Wash- 
ington Tree  and  Senske  have  had  a long 
cooperative  relationship,  working  together 
on  industry  issues  within  the  state.” 

Both  companies  were  created  after 
World  War  II  and  are  family-run  and  fam- 
ily-oriented businesses.  “We  saw  lots  of 
qualities  in  the  highly  trained  and  moti- 
vated Washington  Tree  team  that  are  akin 
to  our  culture  at  Senske,  and  we  are  very 
confident  in  a successful  integration  going 
forward,”  Senske  adds. 

Washington  Tree  has  developed  nat- 
ural treatments  for  the  control  of  pests 
that  Senske  says  he  hopes  to  adopt  sys- 
tem wide  and,  if  possible,  improve  upon. 
“Their  passion  for  customer  service  and 
full-service  offerings  makes  them  a per- 
fect strategic  fit  for  Senske.” 

The  three  Puget  Sound  locations  will 
continue  business  as  usual  and  remain  op- 
erating as  Washington  Tree  & Lawn  Care. 

According  to  Ed  Walter,  president  of 
Washington  Tree,  “The  owners  and  em- 
ployees are  very  excited  to  have  Senske 
Lawn  in  on  this  deal.  Senske’s  expertise  in 
structural  pest  management  services  will 
build  on  our  base  of  existing  tree  and  lawn 
customers.” 

The  acquisition  gives  Senske  a total  of 
six  service  centers  throughout  the  state  of 
Washington. 

Pink  is  for  special  grapples 

Andrew  Berra,  operator  of  Tree  & 
Stump  Removal  Experts  in  Burtonsville, 
Maryland,  made  the  winning  bid  for  this 
pink  grapple  from  Branch  Manager  At- 
tachments/Top Notch  Equipment,  a TCIA 
associate  member  company  based  in  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota.  Dave  Nordgaard, 


Branch  Manager  president,  auctioned  the 
award  in  honor  of  his  daughter,  Amanda 
Berbig,  who  died  of  cancer  in  2013  at  the 
age  of  3 1 . 

“Andrew  had  the  winning  high  bid  for 
the  world’s  only  pink  Branch  Manager 
Grapple,”  says  Nordgaard.  “His  bid  of 
$2,250  will  all  be  donated  to  St  Jude’s 
Children’s  Research  Hospital  in  honor  of 
my  daughter,  Amanda.” 

The  auction  ended  at  the  close  of  TCI 
EXPO  in  Pittsburgh  in  November.  All  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  went  to  St.  Jude’s  Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. 

Berra,  whose  mother  also  battled  can- 
cer, according  to  Nordgaard,  sent  the  pic- 
ture of  his  new  grapple  being  employed  on 
the  job. 

Brigitte  Orrick  joins  TCIA  as 
director  of  workforce  devel- 
opment 

Brigitte  Orrick  recently  joined  TCIA 
as  director  of  workforce  development.  In 
this  role,  Orrick  will  manage  TCIA’s  new 
Green  Industry  Workforce  Development 
initiative,  which  aims  to  recruit  young 
people  into  the  tree  care  profession. 

The  Green  Industry  Workforce  Devel- 
opment initiative  will  accomplish  this  by 
organizing,  energizing  and  directing  a 
grassroots  network  of  employers,  who  will 
provide  the  resources  necessary  to  attract 
students  to  green  industry  careers. 


Specifically,  the  network  will  assist  tar- 
geted technical  training  centers,  two-year- 
college  and  four-year-university  programs 
through  financial  contributions  to  the 
schools,  hands-on  training  for  the  students 
and  guidance  for 
the  faculty  and 
career  counsel- 
ors. The  net- 
work will  also 
help  establish 
new  programs  in 
major  tree  care 
markets,  so  stu- 
dents can  have 
the  option  of 
earning  degrees 
and/or  training 
certificates  in 
their  green-industry  discipline  of  choice. 

Orrick,  who  started  with  TCIA  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  was  previously  the  Dean  of  Trade, 
Industry  and  Apprenticeship  at  Nicolet 
College  in  Rhinelander,  Wisconsin.  She 
was  recently  awarded  the  Patriot  Award 
from  the  Employer  Support  of  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  Committee  (ESGR),  a De- 
partment of  Defense  agency,  for  assist- 
ing a member  of  the  Wisconsin  National 
Guard  in  finding  employment. 

“I  think  this  award  is  really  special  be- 
cause it’s  an  opportunity  for  Nicolet  Col- 
lege to  get  recognized  for  providing  a 
good  opportunity  for  our  soldiers,  a place 

Continued  on  page  68 
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After  more  than  a decade  of  growth,  colored 
mulch  remains  the  strongest  wood  fiber  market 
for  free  care  waste.  After  more  than  a decade 
as  the  industry  standard,  Rofochopper  remains 
the  #1  mulch  solution  for  tree  care  professionals 


Give  us  a call  to  learn  how  Rofochopper  grind 
& color  technology  can  maximize  the  value  of 
your  wood  waste. 


Circle  25  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Cutting  Edge  - Products 

Stihl  lithium-ion  handheld  blower 

Stihl’s  new  BGA  100  lithium-ion  handheld  blower  is  the  lightest  (5.5  pounds  without 
battery),  quietest  (56  dBA)  and  most  powerful  handheld  blower  in  the  Stihl  line.  It  em- 
ploys the  company’s  Battery  KombiSystem,  which  means  no  gas,  no  cord  and  no  exhaust 
emissions.  Because  the  unit  requires  no  fuel  or  oil  and  has  mini- 
mal maintenance,  operating  costs  are  reduced.  Instead  of  an  on- 
board battery,  the  BGA  100  uses  a Stihl 
battery  belt  or  AR  backpack  battery. 
This  reduces  the  unit  weight,  which 
reduces  operator  fatigue.  A vari- 
able-speed throttle  delivers  four  performance  levels:  The  low/medium/high  levels  allow 
run  times  up  to  five  hours  with  the  Stihl  AR  900  backpack  battery;  Boost  mode  generates 
air  speeds  of  up  to  140  mph  and  a blowing  force  up  to  10  Newtons  (N),  ideal  when  max- 
imum power  is  needed  for  a short  period.  A rear-mounted  air  intake  allows  the  blower  to 
be  used  right-  or  left-handed.  Optional  harness  mounting  loops  allow  users  to  shift  the 
weight  from  arm  to  chest/shoulders  to  help  reduce  fatigue.  The  Battery  KombiSystem  is 
designed  so  that  a single  lithium-ion  battery  can  be  used  interchangeably  with  other  Stihl 
battery  products,  (www.stihlusa.com) 

Circle  90  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 

Central  Boiler  cleaner-burning  wood  furnace  t 

Central  Boiler’s  Classic  Edge  350,  550  and  750,  their  newest 
line  of  hydronic  heaters,  or  outdoor  wood  furnaces,  meets  the  j 
EPA’s  clean-burning  New  Source  Performance  Standards, 
which  became  effective  in  2015.  The  high-efficiency,  100-per- 
cent-waterproof and  airtight  urethane  insulation  reduces  heat 
loss.  Preheated  air  is  added  around  the  base  of  the  fire  and  as 
the  wood  begins  to  gasify,  the  gases  are  added  to  the  extremely 
hot  oxygen  from  the  Air  Charge  Tube.  Final  combustion  takes 
place  as  gases  move  to  the  Reaction  Chamber,  where  extremely 
high  temperatures  aid  in  complete  combustion,  providing  high 
efficiency  and  low  emissions.  The  patent-pending  vertical  heat  exchanger  is  designed  to 
optimize  the  transfer  of  heat  from  the  extremely  hot  gases  to  the  water,  producing  excep- 
tionally high  thermal  efficiency  with  low  emissions  per  Btu  of  heat  output.  The  units  work 
with  almost  any  existing  heating  system.  Heat  is  controlled  by  a thermostat  for  comfort- 
able, even  heat,  (www.centralboiler.com) 

Circle  91  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


GreenWell  Water  Savers 

The  HC  Companies’  GreenWell  for  newly  planted  trees  is 
designed  to  conserve  water  by  directing  it  where  it  is  most 
needed,  enabling  deep-root  watering  with  minimal  runoff. 
Designed  to  be  strong,  durable  and  reusable,  Green  Wells 
are  made  from  recycled  plastic-polypropylene  and  are  UV 
stabilized.  They’re  intended  to  be  left  in  place  for  up  to 
three  years.  A zip  connector  allows  for  easy  installation 
and  removal.  They  come  in  two  sizes  - regular  (7  gallon) 
and  large  (14  gallon)  - and  two  colors,  heritage  green  and 
black.  The  sides  slope  outward  toward  the  bottom  so  the 
soil  holds  them  firmly  in  place.  GreenWells  also  guard  against  the  scatter  of  mulch  and  fer- 
tilizer, keep  grass  or  lawn  away  from  plant  trunks  and  provide  a barrier  against  mower  and 
line-trimmer  damage.  In  the  U.S.,  Green  wells  are  manufactured  by  the  HC  Companies 
in  Ohio,  (www.greenwehwatersavers.com;  www.hc-companies.com  or  1-800-225-7712) 
Circle  92  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Loftness  TimberAx  skid-steer 
attachment 

Loftness’  TimberAx  skid  steer  attach- 
ment, part  of  its  VMLogix  line,  uses  an 
exclusive  knife  system  to  cut  grass,  vines, 
brush  or  trees  up  to  6 inches  in  diameter, 
or  intermittently  cut  material  up  to  12 
inches  in  diameter.  The  17-inch  rotor  fea- 
tures a reverse-rotation  design  intended  to 
lift  material  off  the  ground  for  proper  cut- 
ting without  driv- 
ing uncut 
material 
into  the 
ground. 

The  knives 
are  con- 

structed 
of  dura- 

ble, low-maintenance  ahoy  and  can  be 
sharpened  directly  on  the  machine.  An 
adjustable  shear  bar  maintains  a consis- 
tent distance  from  the  knives  to  precisely 
control  mulch  size.  Available  in  53-,  63-, 
73-  and  83-inch  cutting  widths,  the  Tim- 
berAx comes  with  a universal  mount  for 
attaching  to  ah  major  makes  and  models 
of  skid  steers.  Nine  hydraulic  motor  op- 
tions accommodate  flow  rates  from  22  to 
54  gpm.  The  drive  system  consists  of  a 
three-groove  banded  belt  with  taper-lock 
sheaves  and  a spring-loaded  belt  tension- 
er. Units  are  equipped  with  heavy-duty, 
oversized  bearings  with  anti-wrap  pro- 
tection. Standard  features  include  an  ad- 
justable tree-pusher  bar  with  claw  hooks, 
pressure  gauge,  steel  deflector  chains,  ta- 
chometer, spare-parts  kit  and  adjustable 
skid  shoes.  Options  include  a high-pres- 
sure, piston-type  hydraulic  motor,  (www. 
loftness.com) 


Circle  93  on  RS  Card  or  visit 
www.tcia.org/Publications 


For  more  information  on  products 
featured  here , circle  the  number  on  the 
Reader  Service  Card,  or  visit 
www.  tcia.  org/Publications. 


Send  Cutting  Edge  Products 
information  to:  editor@tcia.org 
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Go  Green 


With  Ford  Advanced  Technology  Engines. 


YOUR  Tier  IV  Solution 


A Green  Alternative  to  Diesel  from 


ENGINE 


FULLY  ELECTRONIC 
MAINTENANCE  FREE 
FORD  6R80  & 6R140 


Reliable  — Durable  — Clean  — Green. 


Featuring  a complete  line  of  EPA  and  CARB  Certified  1.6,  2.5, 
and  6.8  L LSI  Engines  ranging  from  20  to  200  hp.  Available  in  Gasoline,  LPG,  CNG, 
Natural  Gas  and  Dudl  Fuel.  Our  engines  are  tbe  solution  to  high  priced  Tier  4 Diesels. 
Secured  Volumes,  Longer  Life  Cycles,  Dry  Fuel  and  Flex  Fuel  Valve  Trains  - 
You  Can  Find  It  At  EDI.  Performance  you  can  count  on! 


Contact  One  Of  Our  Distributors  Today! 

Our  line  of  LSI  industrialized  Ford  engines  are  serviced  through  a Global  Dealer  Network 


Anderson  Industrial  Engines  Co. 

Omaha,  NE  402-558-8700 

Southwest  Products  Corp. 

Phoenix,  AZ  877-779-3581 

Diesel  Power  Equipment 

Chicago,  IL  877-876-3732 
Farmington,  MO  800-876-3732 


Poweitedr  Engines  Inc. 

Fresno,  CA  (800)  750-1776 
Fullerton,  CA  (800)  784-1776 

Perkins  Pacific 

Ridgefield,  WA  877-877-331 1 

McDonald  Equipment  Co. 

Willoughby,  OH  800-589-9025 
Portland,  MI  800-445-5273 


Marindustricl 

Montreal,  QC,  Canada 
514-342-2748 


All  Marine  Spares 

Mona  Vale,  N.S.W.,  Australia 
61-2-99972788 


Oakville,  ON,  Canada 


800-866-3831 

Simson  Maxwell 

Edmonton,  AB,  Canada 
800-374-67 66 


Compagnia  Tecniea  Motori  S.p.A. 

Milano,  Italy 
+39  0245058238 
Fornaut  Ehm  Sa 
Le  Pre  St  Gervais,  France 


Engine  Distributors  Inc. 

Archdale,  NC  800-220-7080 
Blackwood,  NJ  800-220-2700 
Ft  Lauderdale,  FL  800-257-6605 
Holliston,  MA  800-220-2700 
Jacksonville,  FL  800-342-3575 


M.  G.  Bryan 
Equipment  Co. 

Grand  Prairie,  TX 
972-623-4300 


D A C Industrial 
Engines  Inc. 

Dartmouth,  NS,  Canada 
902-468-3765 


Calgary,  AB,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Port  Coquitlam,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 
Nanaimo,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 


Engines,  Inc. 

Jonesboro,  AR  800-562-8049 

Engine  Distributors  Inc.  * 400  University  Court 
Phone:  (856)  228-7298  or  (800)  220-2700  - 


Prince  George,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 


01133X48450394 

Power  Torque  Engineering  Ltd 

Bin  ley,  Coventry,  UK 
011-44-247-663-5757 
Sauer  Motive  Systems 
Sauer  and  Sohn  KG 
Dieburg,  Germany 
011-49-607-120-6330 


* Blackwood,  NJ  08012 
www.edi-dist.com 


Circle  13  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Industry  Almanac 


February  3-5, 2016* 

Midwest  ISA  Conference  & Trade  Show 
Harrah’s  North,  N.  Kansas  City,  MO 
Contact:  www.mwisa.org 

February  4-5, 2016 

Think  Trees  Conference 

Albuquerque,  NM 

Contact:  www.thinktreesNM.org 

February  7-11,2016* 

Winter  Management  Conference 
Grand  Cayman 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/events 

February  9, 2016 

Long  Island  Arboricultural  Assoc.  Annual  Meeting 
Hempstead,  NY 

Contact:  www.longislandarborists.org 

February  9-10, 2016* 

Arboriculture  Society  of  Ml  ArborCon  2016 
Lansing,  Ml 

Contact:  www.asm-isa.org 

February  13, 2016 

Tree  Climber  Specialist,  ASTI  Grant  Supported 
Limbwalker  Tree  Services,  Inc.,  Louisville,  KY 
Contact:  KY  Arborist  Association  www.ky-isa.org 

February  14-1 6, 2016* 

Wisconsin  Arborist  Association  Annual  Meeting 

Green  Bay,  Wl 

Contact:  www.waa-isa.org 

February  17-1 9, 2016 

ISA  Ontario  Chapter  Annual  Conference 
Ottawa,  ON,  Canada 
Contact:  www.isaontario.com 

February  19, 2016 

Aerial  Lift  Workshop  - Spanish  Language 
Free  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop** 
SavaTree,  Bedford  Hills,  NY 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

February  23, 2016 

ASCA  Consulting  Academy 
Napa,  CA 

Contact:  (301)  947-0483;  asca@mgmtsol.com 

February  25, 2016* 

Rochester  Arborist  Workshop* 

Rochester,  MN 

Contact:  www.rochesterarboristworkshop.com 

February  26, 2016 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP  Work- 
shop-Spanish  Language 
Free  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop** 
Botanical  Center,  Coral  Gables,  FL 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


More  almanac  online!  For  the  most  up-to-date  calendar  information, 
visit  www.tcia.org  ■=>  events  ■=> industry-calendar 

Sendalmanac  listings  to  editor@tcia.org, 
or  post  them  yourself  on  TCIA’s  Industry  Calendar  - follow  the  directions  above. 


What’s  Coming  in  TCI? 

Each  issue  of  TCI  Magazine  contains  a variety  of  articles  tailored  to  the  specific  needs,  concerns  and  interests 
of  arborists.  TCI  solicits  a number  of  articles  from  outside  writers  to  keep  its  editorial  content  fresh. 

Do  you  have  a story  for  TCI?  The  editor  will  be  happy  to  review  your  idea  or  manuscript  and  discuss  it  with  you. 
Here  are  some  of  the  upcoming  topics  for  the  next  two  issues: 


March  2016 

Machinery  & Equipment:  Log  Loaders/Skid  Steers 
Tools  & Supplies:  Chain  Saws,  Seasonal  Checklist 
Services:  Pricing  Jobs 
Safety:  Crane  Best  Practices,  CEU  Quiz 


April  2016 

Machinery  & Equipment:  Aerial  Lifts 
Tools  & Supplies:  Ropes,  Pest  Management 
Services:  Leasing  & Financing 
Safety:  Chipper  & Ground  Operations  Safety 
TCI  Equipment  Locator:  Spring  Guide  to  New  & 
Used  Equipment. 


Contact  editor@tcia.org 

Advertising  opportunities:  Sachin  Mohan,  mohan@tcia.org 


February  28, 2016 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Free  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Kalahari  Resorts  & Conventions,  Sandusky,  OH 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

February  28-March  1,2016* 

Ohio  Tree  Care  Conference 
Sandusky,  OH 

Contact:  www.ohiochapterisa.org 

March  1,2016* 

MGIA  Trade  Show  & Convention 
Novi,  Ml 

Contact:  www.landscape.org 

March  4, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Free  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop** 
Arborjet,  Woburn,  MA 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

March  5, 2016 

Chipper  Operator  Specialist  Workshop,  ASTI  Sup- 
ported 

Encon  Equipment  Sales  and  Rentals,  Nicholasville,  KY 
Contact:  Kentucky  Arborist  Association  www.ky-isa. 
org 

March  7-9, 2016* 

PennDel  Shade  Tree  Symposium 
Manheim,  PA 

Contact:  www.penndelisa.org 

March  8-9, 2016 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
North  Carolina  Arboretum,  Asheville,  NC 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

March  9 & 10, 2016 

22nd  Annual  ELA  Conference  & Eco-Marketplace 
Sustaining  the  Living  Landscape 
UMass  Campus  Center,  Amherst,  MA 
Contact:  www.ecolandscaping.org 


March  10-11, 2016* 

Garden  State  Tree  Conference 

Atlantic  City,  NJ 

Contact:  www.njarboristisa.org 

March  15-1 6, 2016* 

54th  Annual  MN  Shade  Tree  Short  Course 
Bethel  University,  Arden  Hills,  MN 
Contact:  www.mnshadetree.com 

March  15, 2016* 

NH  Arborists  Association  Annual  Meeting 
Concord,  NH 

Contact:  www.nharborists.org 

March  16-17, 2016* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Marriott  Hotel  Downtown,  Hartford,  CT 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

March  17, 2016 

Aerial  Lift  Workshop 

Free  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop** 
Comfort  Suites,  Norwich,  CT 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

March  18, 2016 

Aerial  Lift  Workshop,  ASTI  Grant  Supported 

IBEW  Local  1245,  Vacaville,  CA 

Contact:  RVL5@IBEW1245.com;  (209)  202-9492 

March  19-22, 2016* 

Southern  Chapter  ISA  Annual  Conference 
Knoxville,  TN 

Contact:  www.isasouthern.org 

March  22, 2016* 

A300  Mini-Summit  for  Soil  Management 
Rancho  de  los  Caballeros,  Wickenburg,  AZ 
Contact:  rrouse@tcia.org;  www.tcia.org/training 


(Continued  on  page  2 1 ) 
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Washington  in  Review 


By  Peter  Gerstenberger 


DSHA^s  Top  Ten  Citations 


Federal  OSH  A conducted  218  in- 
spections and  issued  510  citations 
worth  $780,000  to  so-called  “land- 
scaping services”  companies  between  Oc- 
tober 1,  2014,  and  September  30,  2015. 

For  OSHA  reporting  purposes,  tree 
services  are  included  in  a broader  occu- 
pational code  known  as  NAICS  (North 
American  Industry  Classification  Sys- 
tem) 561730.  This  search  for  the  top  10 
most  frequent  OSHA  violations  therefore 
includes  some  that  occurred  in  allied  pro- 
fessions such  as  landscaping  and  lawn 
care  companies. 


Industry  Almanac 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

April  1-3, 2016 

Arbor  Expo  at  ITCC* 

San  Antonio,  TX 
Contact:  www.isa-arbor.com 

April  5-6, 2016* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Mauget,  Arcadia,  CA 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


Standard 

# 

No.  of 

citations 

Average 

penalty 

Description 

1910.132 

75 

$1,300 

[PPE]  general  requirements.  Employer  was  alleged  to 
have  failed  to  assess  the  workplace  for  hazards,  failed 
to  provide  PPE  and/or  failed  to  train  employees  in 
when  and  how  to  use  it. 

1910.1200 

60 

$454 

Hazard  Communication.  Employer  did  not  have  a 
hazard  communication  program  for  hazardous 
substances  such  as  gas,  oil  or  pesticides  encountered 
in  the  workplace. 

5(a)(1) 

48 

$2,992 

OSH  Act  General  Duty  Paragraph.  Employer  failed  to 
provide  a workplace  free  of  recognized  hazards;  yet 
OSHA  apparently  did  not  have  a standard  to  describe 
the  hazards  encountered.  General  Duty  or  5(a)(1) 
citations  frequently  cite  passages  in  the  Z133 

Standard. 

1910.67 

38 

$3,325 

Vehicle-mounted  elevating  and  rotating  work 
platforms.  Typical  citations  include  failure  to  provide 
fall  protection  for  lift  operator  or  failure  to  inspect  the 
aerial  lift. 

1910.135 

29 

$1,262 

Head  protection.  Employer  failed  to  ensure  that 
employees  wore  hard  hats. 

1910.133 

28 

$889 

Eye  and  face  protection.  Employer  failed  to  ensure 
that  employees  wore  eye/face  protection. 

1904.39 

16 

$1,266 

Reporting.  Employer  failed  to  report  a serious 
accident  in  the  specified  period  of  time. 

1910.134 

14 

$267 

Respiratory  Protection.  Employer  failed  to  provide,  or 
to  provide  proper  training  in  the  use  of  respirator. 

1910.305 

13 

$1,125 

Wiring  methods,  components,  and  equipment  for 
general  use.  Employer's  place  of  business  had  some 
sort  of  substandard  wiring  in  an  area  frequented  by 
employees. 

1910.23 

12 

$1,729 

Guarding  floor  and  wall  openings  and  holes. 

Employer's  place  of  business  had  unguarded  floor  or 
wall  openings  in  an  area  frequented  by  employees. 

Compiled  by  Peter  Gerstenberger , TCIA's  senior  odvisorfor  safety,  compliance  & standards. 


May  2-5, 2016* 

Western  Chapter  ISA  Annual  Conference* 

Anaheim,  CA 
Contact:  www.wcisa.net 

June  3, 2016* 

Plant  Health  Care  (PHC)  Workshop 
Charlotte,  NC 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org/events 

June  12-14, 2016* 

Trees  Florida 

Delray  Beach,  FL 

Contact:  www.treesflorida.com 

July  19-20, 2016 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 

Sacramento,  CA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


July  21, 2016* 

CTPA  Summer  Meeting 
Farmington,  CT 
Contact:  www.CTPA.org 

July  22, 2016* 

Plant  Health  Care  (PHC)  Workshop 
Boston,  MA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/events 

August  12-1 3, 2016* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Ft.  Worth,  TX 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


August  19-20, 2016* 

PTCA  Seminar  & Field  Day 
Balboa  Park  Club,  San  Diego,  CA 
Contact:  www.ptcasandiego.org 

November  10-1 2, 2016* 

TCI  EXPO  Tradeshow  and  Conference 
Pre-conference  November  9 
Baltimore,  MD 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org 


* Indicates  that  TCIA  staff  will  be  in  attendance 
**  Does  not  include  lunch 


Send  Industry  Almanac  items  to  editor@tcia.org 
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Bagworm-infested  blue  spruce  before  the  hand  removal  of  bagworms.  Photos  courtesy  of  the  author. 


By  Michael  Raupp,  Ph.D. 

Applying  OFPA,  NOP  and  the  new 
ANSI  A300  Part  10 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitects, a symposium  entitled 
“Organic  Landscape  Management  - Per- 
ceptions vs.  Reality”  was  held  to  discuss 
organic  pest  management  in  landscapes. 
As  a participant  in  the  symposium  and  as 
a longtime  developer  of  integrated  pest 
management  (IPM)  and  plant  health  care 
(PHC)  programs  in  arboriculture,  I was 
interested  to  learn  more  about  “organic” 
approaches  to  pest  management  and  dis- 
cover similarities  and  differences  with 
sustainable  management  approaches  cur- 
rently used  in  tree  care. 

The  notion  of  organic  pest  management 
in  general  and  organic  food  production 
in  agriculture  in  particular  stems  from  a 
landmark  piece  of  legislation  passed  in 
1990  called  the  “Organic  Foods  Produc- 
tion Act”  (OFPA).  This  bill  created  what 


is  known  as  the  National  Organic  Program 
(NOP),  a program  charged  with  defining 
organic  farming  practices  and  developing 
a list  of  products  to  be  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  organic  crops  and  livestock.  Grow- 
ers adhering  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  OFPA  would  enjoy  the  marketing  ad- 
vantage of  products  certified  as  “organic.” 
Throughout  our  country  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  consumers  favor  and  flock  to 
organic  products  for  myriad  perceived  and 
real  health  benefits.  They  often  pay  a pre- 
mium price  for  organic  goods. 

While  wading  through  the  legalistic 
jargon  of  the  regulations  in  the  Nation- 
al Organic  Program,  I was  struck  by  the 
definition  for  “organic  production,”  which 
was  defined  as,  “A  production  system  that 
is  managed  ...  to  respond  to  site-specific 
conditions  by  integrating  cultural,  biolog- 
ical, and  mechanical  practices  that  foster 
cycling  of  resources,  promote  ecological 
balance,  and  conserve  biodiversity.” 

Having  recently  served  as  a technical  re- 
source for  the  newly  minted  ANSI  A3 00 
Part  10  standard  for  IPM  in  arboriculture, 


I was  intrigued  by  the  similarities  between 
this  definition  and  the  definition  of  inte- 
grated pest  management  found  in  the  ANSI 
A300  Part  10  standard.  ANSI  defines  IPM 
as  “A  sustainable  approach  to  managing 
pests  by  combining  biological,  cultural, 
physical,  and  chemical  tools,  in  a way  that 
minimizes,  health,  environmental,  and 
economic  risks.  Choice  of  tactics  is  based 
on  effectiveness,  environmental  impact, 
site  characteristics,  safety,  economics,  and 
client  expectations  and  preferences.” 

Both  definitions  contain  unifying  no- 
tions of  the  importance  of  integrating  a 
variety  of  practices  - cultural,  mechanical, 
physical,  and  biological  - consideration 
of  site  conditions,  and  embracing  the  con- 
cepts of  promoting  ecological  sustainabil- 
ity and  environmental  health. 

Beyond  philosophical  parallels  between 
organic  production  and  IPM,  I wondered 
if  organic  crop  practices  mirrored  those 
implemented  in  IPM  and  PHC  in  arbori- 
culture. 

Delving  a bit  deeper  into  practices  of 
organic  crop  production,  I learned  that 
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kerworms  are  employed  to  suppress  in- 
sect pests  and  reduce  their  damage  (Lloyd 
1997,  Dreistadt  et  al.  2004,  Davidson  and 
Raupp  2014).  Many  highly  successful  bio- 
logical control  programs  involving  the  re- 
lease of  predators,  parasites,  or  pathogens 
have  helped  suppress  major  urban  forest 
pests  including  gypsy  moth,  ash  whitefly, 
and  eucalyptus  longhorned  borer. 

What  I really  wanted  to  know  was  when 
and  what  kind  of  pesticides  were  used  in 
organic  cropping  systems  and  what  kinds 
of  organic  pesticides  were  available  for 
use  in  arboriculture.  Guidance  provided 
by  the  “Organic  Practices”  fact  sheet  rec- 
ommended pesticides  as  a “last  resort.” 


the  approach  to  managing  pests  such  as 
insects,  weeds,  and  diseases  centered  on 
strategies  such  as  preventing  pests  from 
infesting  crops,  monitoring  pests  when 
they  were  present,  and  suppressing  pests 
if  they  became  established  (USDA  2015). 
Selecting  pest-resistant  plants  well  adapt- 
ed for  urban  landscapes,  using  sound  prac- 
tices of  installation,  culture,  and  mainte- 
nance to  prevent  pest  attack,  and  reducing 
abiotic  stress  are  hallmarks  of  IPM  and 
PHC  programs  in  arboriculture  (Lloyd, 
1997,  Dreistadt  et  al.  2004,  Davidson  and 
Raupp  2014). 

As  noted  in  the  guide  for  organic  pro- 
duction (USDA  2015),  monitoring  is  the 
cornerstone  of  both  organic  food  produc- 
tion and  IPM  and  PHC  programs.  Moni- 
toring plants  and  pests  provides  the  in- 
formation by  which  sound  decisions  are 
made  (Raupp  1995,  Lloyd,  1997,  David- 
son and  Raupp  2014).  However,  for  me, 
the  real  crux  of  the  matter  of  organic  pest 
management  lies  in  tools  and  practices 
used  to  suppress  pest  populations  once 
they  are  established  and  the  decision  has 
been  made  to  intervene. 

In  their  “Introduction  to  Organic  Prac- 
tices,” USDA  (2015)  lists  mechanical  and 
biological  practices  such  as  mulch  to  con- 
trol weeds  or  the  release  of  predatory  in- 
sects as  primary  pest  intervention  tactics 
in  organic  production.  These  tactics  are 
well  known  in  arboriculture,  where  prac- 
tices such  as  sanitation  pruning  to  arrest 
diseases  like  Dutch  elm  disease,  the  phys- 
ical destruction  of  egg  masses  or  tents  of 
caterpillars,  and  the  use  of  barrier  bands 
to  prevent  invasions  of  street  trees  by  can- 


Several  organic  tactics  can  be  employed  to  manage  evergreen  bagworms. 


The  same  blue  spruce  (on  left)  several  years  after  hand  removal  of  bagworms. 


Products  included  in  this  last-ditch  effort 
were  naturally  occurring  microorganisms, 
insecticides  naturally  derived  from  plants, 
and  a limited  number  of  approved  syn- 
thetic substances  as  the  products  of  choice 
(USDA  2015). 


Organic  Materials  Review  Institute 
(OMRI) 

Where  does  one  shop  for  products  like- 
ly to  be  approved  for  use  in  organic  crop 
production?  Enter  the  Organic  Materials 
Review  Institute  (OMRI).  OMRI  is  a non- 
profit organization  founded  in  1997  with 
the  express  purpose  of  providing  organic 
growers,  manufacturers  and  suppliers  with 
an  independent  review  of  products  intend- 
ed for  use  in  certified  organic  production, 
product  handling  and  processing.  After 
review  by  OMRI,  acceptable  products  are 
OMRI  listed  for  use  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

After  visiting  the  OMRI  website,  I was 
astonished  to  learn  that  scores  of  insecti- 
cides regularly  recommended  for  use  in 
arboriculture  (Davidson  and  Raupp  2014) 
were  OMRI  approved.  Examples  include 
insecticidal  soaps,  horticultural  oils,  the 
microbial  biological  control  agents  Bacil- 
lus thuringiensis  and  Chromobacterium 
subtsugae , entomopathogenic  nematodes 
and  products  derived  from  organisms  in- 
cluding azadirachtin  and  spinosad. 
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Thin  canopy,  branch  dieback,  and  epicormic  sprouts  are  all 
symptoms  of  emerald  ash  borer  infestation. 


tion  that  is  often  severe  on  narrow  leaved 
evergreens  during  periods  of  larval  feed- 
ing from  late  spring  through  summer. 
Bags  constructed  of  plant  material  and 
silk  remain  on  trees  throughout  autumn, 
winter  and  spring  with  overwintering 
eggs  inside.  Eggs  hatch  in  late  spring 
and  tiny  larvae  form  small  bags  after 
ballooning  and  settling  to  feed. 

Thresholds  - A single  female  can 
produce  a thousand  eggs.  The  presence 
of  a few  females  on  a small  conifer  are 
enough  to  cause  noticeable  (>10  per- 
cent) to  severe  defoliation. 

Intervention: 

Cultural  control 

Resistant  plants  - Narrow-leaved  ev- 
ergreens will  be  more  severely  damaged 
than  deciduous  trees.  Use  of  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  reduces  risk. 

Fertilization  - High  levels  of  fertil- 
ization favor  defoliating  caterpillars. 
Apply  fertilizers  judiciously  and  only  if 
needed. 


Organic  pest  management  - perception 
or  reality? 

Assuming  guidance  provided  by  the 
Organic  Foods  Production  Act,  National 
Organic  Program,  and  Organic  Materials 
Review,  and  ANSI  A300  Part  10  really 
can  help  us  chart  a course  for  organic  pest 
management  in  urban  forests,  what  might 
such  a program  look  like?  Davidson  and 
Raupp  (2014)  stress  the  importance  of 
considering  the  entire  ecosystem  as  the 
management  unit  when  establishing  an 
IPM  program  for  residential  landscapes. 
Often,  intervention  comes  down  to  man- 
aging a relatively  small  number  of  pests 
called  key  pests  on  a limited  number  of 
plants  called  key  plants  (Raupp  and  No- 
land 1984,  Raupp  et  al.  1985).  Two  key 
pests  throughout  many  parts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  today  are  evergreen  bag  worms, 
Thyridopteryx  ephemeraeformis,  a highly 
destructive  native  pest,  and  emerald  ash 
borer,  Agrilus  planipennis , a lethal  borer 
of  ash  trees.  What  might  “organic”  IPM 
programs  look  like  for  these  two  pests? 

Organic  approaches  for  managing  ever- 
green bagworms 

Monitoring  - Inspect  plants  for  defolia- 


Physical control 

If  few  plants  are  infested  and  plants 
are  small,  removal  of  bags  by  hand  be- 
tween late  autumn  and  early  spring  can  be 
cost  effective.  If  many  plants  are  infested 
and  plants  are  large,  insecticide  applica- 
tions may  be  more  cost  effective  (Femke 
et  al.  2005). 

Biological  control 

Formulated  microbial  insecticides  list- 
ed by  OMRI  that  provide  good  control 
include  products  containing  entomopatho- 
genic  nematodes  or  Bacillus  thuringiensis. 


Serpentine  galleries,  0-shaped  exit  holes,  and  woodpeck- 
er activity  are  signs  of  emerald  ash  borer  infestations. 


Chemical  control 

OMRI  listed  insecticides  with  the  active 
ingredient  spinosad  are  effective  against 
caterpillars,  including  bag  worm. 

Organic  approaches  for  managing  em- 
erald ash  borer 

Monitoring  - Trees  attacked  by  em- 
erald ash  borer  show  classic  borer  symp- 
toms including  dieback  and  thinning  of 
the  canopy,  epicormic  growth,  vertical 
bark  splits  and  woodpecker  feeding  on  in- 
fested branches  and  trunk.  D-shaped  exit 
holes  on  branches  and  limbs  appear  in 
spring  as  adults  emerge  to  feed  on  foliage 
before  laying  eggs.  Adults  cause  minor 
defoliation  of  ash  leaves.  Serpentine  lar- 
val galleries  packed  with  frass  lie  beneath 
the  bark.  Fegless  creamy  white  larva  feed 
on  cambium,  phloem  and  sapwood.  Trees 
within  several  miles  of  known  infestations 
should  be  inspected  regularly  to  detect  na- 
scent infestations. 

Thresholds  - Due  to  the  highly  aggres- 
sive and  lethal  nature  of  this  pest,  chem- 
ical interventions  should  be  considered 
when  emerald  ash  borer  has  been  found 
within  10-15  miles  from  a client’s  prop- 
erty. Curative  treatments  may  be  success- 
ful on  infested  trees  when  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  canopy  is  intact.  The  greater 
the  proportion  of  intact  canopy,  the  greater 
the  chances  are  for  successful  insecticidal 
therapy  (Herms  et  al.  2014). 

Intervention: 

Resistant  plants 

Within  the  genus  Fraxinus  there  is  great 
variation  in  the  susceptibility  of  ashes  to 
emerald  ash  borer.  Recent  studies  by  Ta- 
nis  et  al.  (2105)  demonstrate  that  black 
and  green  ashes  are  far  more  susceptible 
to  emerald  ash  borer  than  blue  and  Man- 
churian ashes. 

Physical  control 

On  an  individual-tree  basis,  no  physical 
controls  are  available  as  this  time.  On  an 
area- wide  basis,  girdling  trees  to  attract 
beetles  and  then  destroying  trees  before 
beetles  complete  development  may  reduce 
populations  and  help  slow  the  spread  of 
beetles  (Mercader  et  al.  2015). 

Biological  control 

On  an  individual-tree  basis,  no  biologi- 
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Just  because  it’s 
injected  doesn’t 
mean  it’s  contained. 

it Azadirachtin  in  autumn-shed  leaves  poses  no  measurable  risk  of  harm  to  terrestrial 
or  aquatic  decomposer  invertebrates,  even  after  intentionally  high  application  rates.1 


itEdraiis  a botanical  insecticide  backed  by  science  and  peer-reviewed  research. 
For  more  information,  please  contact  1 .888.236.7378  or  visit  bioforest.ca 
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Adult  emerald  ash  borers  feed  on  ash  foliage  prior  to 
laying  eggs.  This  exposes  them  to  systemic  insecticides 
within  leaves. 

cal  controls  are  available  at  this  time.  On 
an  area- wide  basis,  several  species  of  par- 
asitic wasps  have  been  imported  and  re- 
leased to  help  reduce  beetle  populations  in 
several  states  (Bauer  et  al.  2015). 

Chemical  control 

OMRI  listed  insecticides  with  the  ac- 
tive ingredient  azadirachtin  have  proven 
effective  in  controlling  emerald  ash  borer. 
Under  high  emerald  ash  borer  densities, 
annual  treatments  may  be  necessary,  but  at 
lower  densities  control  may  last  two  years 
(Herms  et  al.  2014). 

Toward  “organic”  IPM  for  trees  and 
shrubs 

Sustainability  and  environmentally  re- 
sponsible management  practices  are  on 
the  minds  of  consumers  and  arborists 
alike.  Demand  for  products  and  services 
defined  as  organic  has  never  been  higher. 
Excellent  references  on  IPM  and  PHC,  in- 
cluding the  new  ANSI  300  Part  10  for  IPM 
in  arboriculture,  and  information  sources 
of  products  listed  for  use  in  organic  pro- 
duction, such  as  the  OMRI  listed  insecti- 
cides, help  bring  organic  practices  in  arbo- 
riculture from  the  realm  of  perception  to 
the  point  of  reality. 
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The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  announced  January 
6,  2016,  that  a preliminary  pollina- 
tor risk  assessment  for  the  neonicotinoid 
insecticide  imidacloprid  shows  a threat  to 
some  pollinators.  EPA’s  assessment,  pre- 
pared in  collaboration  with  California’s 
Department  of  Pesticide  Regulation,  indi- 
cates that  imidacloprid  potentially  poses 
risk  to  hives  when  the  pesticide  comes  in 
contact  with  certain  crops  that  attract  pol- 
linators. 

“Delivering  on  the  President’s  National 
Pollinator  Strategy  means  EPA  is  com- 
mitted not  only  to  protecting  bees  and 
reversing  bee  loss,  but  for  the  first  time 
assessing  the  health  of  the  colony  for  the 
neonicotinoid  pesticides,”  said  Jim  Jones, 
assistant  administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Chemical  Safety  and  Pollution  Preven- 
tion, according  to  an  EPA  press  release. 
“Using  science  as  our  guide,  this  prelimi- 
nary assessment  reflects  our  collaboration 
with  the  State  of  California  and  Canada  to 
assess  the  results  of  the  most  recent  testing 
required  by  EPA.” 

The  preliminary  risk  assessment  identi- 
fied a residue  level  for  imidacloprid  of  25 
ppb  (parts  per  billion).  This  sets  a thresh- 
old above  which  effects  on  pollinator 
hives  are  likely  to  be  seen,  while  effects 
are  unlikely  at  that  level  and  below.  These 
effects  include  decreases  in  pollinators  as 
well  as  less  honey  produced. 

For  example,  data  shows  that  citrus  and 
cotton  may  have  residues  of  the  pesticide 
in  pollen  and  nectar  above  the  threshold 
level.  Other  crops  such  as  corn  and  leafy 
vegetables  either  do  not  produce  nectar 
or  have  residues  below  the  EPA  identified 
level.  Additional  data  is  being  generated 
on  these  and  other  crops  to  help  EPA  eval- 
uate whether  imidacloprid  poses  a risk  to 
hives. 

The  risk  assessment  report  provided  no 
information  specific  to  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  imidacloprid  assessment  is  the  first 
of  four  preliminary  pollinator  risk  assess- 


ments for  the  neonicotinoid  insecticides. 
Preliminary  pollinator  risk  assessments 
for  three  other  neonicotinoids,  clothian- 
idin,  thiamethoxam  and  dinotefuran,  are 
scheduled  to  be  released  for  public  com- 
ment in  December  2016. 

A preliminary  risk  assessment  of  all  eco- 
logical effects  for  imidacloprid,  including 
a revised  pollinator  assessment  and  im- 
pacts on  other  species  such  as  aquatic  and 
terrestrial  animals  and  plants,  will  also  be 
released  in  December  2016. 

In  addition  to  working  with  California, 
EPA  coordinated  efforts  with  Canada’s 
Pest  Management  Regulatory  Agency. 
Canada’s  Imidacloprid  pollinator-only  as- 
sessment - also  released  today  - reaches 
the  same  preliminary  conclusions  as  EPA’s 
report. 

The  60-day  public  comment  period 
will  begin  upon  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register.  After  the  comment  period  ends, 
EPA  may  revise  the  pollinator  assessment 
based  on  comments  received  and,  if  nec- 
essary, take  action  to  reduce  risks  from  the 
insecticide. 

In  2015,  EPA  proposed  to  prohibit  the 
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use  of  pesticides  that  are  toxic  to  bees, 
including  the  neonicotinoids,  when  crops 
are  in  bloom  and  bees  are  under  contract 
for  pollination  services.  The  agency  tem- 
porarily halted  the  approval  of  new  out- 
door neonicotinoid  pesticide  uses  until 
new  bee  data  is  submitted  and  pollinator 
risk  assessments  are  complete. 

EPA  encourages  stakeholders  and  inter- 
ested members  of  the  public  to  visit  the 
imidacloprid  docket  and  sign  up  for  email 
alerts  to  be  automatically  notified  when 
the  agency  opens  the  public  comment 
period  for  the  pollinator-only  risk  assess- 
ment. 

The  risk  assessment  and  other  support- 
ing documents  can  be  found  at: 

http://www.regulations.gov 
/#!docketBrowser;rpp  = 25;so  = 
DESC;sb=postedDate;po=0;dct=S 
R;D=EPA-HQ-OPP-2008-0844. 

EPA  is  also  planning  to  hold  a webi- 
nar on  the  imidacloprid  assessment  in 
early  February.  The  times  and  details 
will  be  posted  at:  http://www.epa.gov/ 
pollinator-protection/how-we- 
assess-risks -pollinators.  ^ 
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By  Mark  E.  Batters  by 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  can  be 
tough  on  collecting  income  taxes, 
but  is  even  tougher  where  payroll 
taxes  are  concerned.  Mistakes  in  with- 
holding and  paying  over  withheld  taxes  to 
the  IRS  can  be  expensive  even,  as  the  IRS 
recently  revealed,  when  a third-party  pay- 
roll service  is  involved. 

Every  employer  faces  countless  rules 
and  regulations  regulating  the  payments 
made  by  the  tree  care  business  to  its  work- 
ers. There  are  rules  that  dictate  when  - and 
which  - workers  must  be  paid  overtime, 
the  amount  of  taxes  that  must  be  withheld 
and  when  they  must  be  paid  over  to  the 
IRS.  Unfortunately,  the  potential  for  even 
more  payroll  problems  recently  increased 
for  many  tree  care  businesses  when  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  (DOL)  pro- 
posed new  payroll-related  rules. 

Overtime  burden  increased 

A recent  study  conducted  by  Career- 
Builder  found  almost  two-thirds  of  Ameri- 
can workers  think  the  eight-hour  work  day 
is  a thing  of  the  past  - and  the  DOL  agrees. 
While  the  DOL’s  recent  proposal  didn’t  go 
quite  as  far  as  California’s,  which  consid- 
ers checking  email  when  not  at  work  as 
overtime,  they  have  proposed  new  rules 
for  overtime  pay. 

The  DOL’s  current  rules  do  not  limit  ei- 
ther the  number  of  hours  in  a day  or  the 
number  of  days  in  a week  that  an  employer 
may  require  an  employee  to  work,  as  long 
as  the  employee  is  at  least  16  years  old. 
Similarly,  the  DOL  places  no  limit  on  the 
number  of  hours  of  overtime  that  may  be 
scheduled.  However,  the  rules  do  require 
employers  to  pay  covered  employees  not 
less  than  one-and-one-half  times  their 
regular  rate  of  pay  for  all  hours  worked 
in  excess  of  40  in  a workweek,  unless  the 
employees  are  otherwise  exempt. 

The  rules  recently  proposed  by  the  DOL 
would  raise  the  threshold  at  which  work- 
ers making  up  to  about  $50,000  annually, 
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The  lines  between  inde- 
pendent contractors  and 
employees  are  not  al- 
ways clear-cut.  ...  Just 
because  a worker  agrees 
to  be  paid  as  an  indepen- 
dent contractor  doesn  ’t 
mean  it’s  the  legal  way  of 
paying  that  person. 


even  those  classified  as  managers  and  cur- 
rently exempt  from  the  overtime  rules  for 
hourly  employees,  would  qualify  for  over- 
time pay  under  the  Lair  Labor  Standards 
Act  (LLSA).  The  current  salary  threshold, 
set  in  2004,  is  $455  per  week  ($23,660  per 
year).  The  proposed  rule  is  expected  to 
take  effect  in  2016. 

The  DOL’s  other  rules 

Of  course,  not  all  employees  or  all  tree 
care  businesses  are  covered  by  all  of  the 
DOL’s  rules.  Exceptions  include  employ- 
ees of  retail  stores  and  service  establish- 
ments with  annual  gross  receipts  of  less 
than  $500,000,  outside  salespeople  and 
executive,  administrative  and  professional 
personnel. 

Remember,  however,  tree  care  business- 
es not  covered  by  the  federal  laws  are,  in 
all-likelihood,  subject  to  similar  overtime 
laws  in  their  state.  Not  too  surprisingly, 
where  an  employee  is  subject  to  both  the 
state  and  federal  overtime  laws,  the  em- 
ployee is  entitled  to  overtime  according  to 
the  standard  that  will  provide  the  higher 
rate  of  pay. 

Many  industries  hire  seasonal  em- 
ployees for  a variety  of  different  reasons 
- amusement  parks  may  need  more  staff- 
ers during  the  summer  months,  and  de- 
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partment  stores  may  need  more  cashiers 
during  the  Christmas  shopping  season. 
Seasonal  employees  are  employees  that 
will  only  work  during  these  busier  periods. 

Unfortunately  for  those  in  the  tree  care 
industry,  there  is  no  definitive  answer  to 
whether  or  not  seasonal  employees  are 
exempt  or  entitled  to  overtime.  Wage  and 
employment  law  varies  from  state  to  state, 
so  checking  local  regulations  is  vital. 

Is  the  worker  really  an  employee? 

Employees  are  treated  as  taxable  work- 
ers subject  to  payroll  taxes,  while  inde- 
pendent contractors  are  responsible  for 
paying  their  own  taxes.  Workers  can  be 
either  employees  or  independent  contrac- 
tors, although  both  the  DOL  and  the  IRS 
are  often  skeptical  of  either  label. 

The  lines  between  independent  contrac- 
tors and  employees  are  not  always  clear- 
cut.  Usually,  workers  are  considered  em- 
ployees if  the  tree  care  business  has  the 
right  to  direct  and  control  the  way  they 
do  their  work,  rather  than  merely  the  re- 
sults of  the  work.  However,  just  because 
a worker  agrees  to  be  paid  as  an  indepen- 
dent contractor  doesn’t  mean  it’s  the  legal 
way  of  paying  that  person. 

Husband  and  wife  businesses 

Spouses  who  jointly  own  and  operate  a 
tree  care  business  and  share  in  the  profits 
and  losses  are  considered  partners,  regard- 
less of  whether  there  is  a formal  partner- 
ship agreement.  The  wages  of  an  individ- 
ual who  works  for  his  or  her  spouse  in  a 
trade  or  business  other  than  a partnership 
are  subject  to  income  tax  withholding  and 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  taxes  - but 
not  LUTA  (Lederal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act)  tax. 

Payments  to  a child  under  age  18  who 
works  for  his  or  her  parent  are  not  subject 
to  Social  Security  and  Medicare  taxes  if 
the  trade  or  business  is  a sole  proprietor- 
ship or  a partnership  in  which  each  partner 
is  a parent  of  the  child. 

Payments  to  a child  under  age  21  who 


works  for  his  or  her  parent  in  a trade  or 
business  are  not  subject  to  a FUTA  tax. 
The  wages  of  a child  are  subject  to  income 
tax  withholding  as  well  as  Social  Securi- 
ty, Medicare  and  FUTA  taxes  if  he  or  she 
works  for: 

• A corporation,  even  if  it  is  controlled 
by  the  child’s  parent, 

• A partnership,  even  if  the  child’s  par- 
ent is  a partner,  unless  each  partner  is  a 
parent  of  the  child,  or 

• An  estate,  even  if  it  is  the  estate  of  a 
deceased  parent. 

Affordable  Care  Act  confusion 

The  Affordable  Care  Act  (ACA)  rede- 
fined full-time  employment,  at  least  when 
it  comes  to  its  controversial  benefits  and 
penalties.  First,  every  tree  care  company 
owner  and  manager  should  understand 
that  the  ACA’s  taxes  and  tax  credits  are 
based  on  the  number  of  full-time  equiv- 
alent (FTE)  employees  and  their  average 
annual  wages  - not  on  the  number  of  full- 
time employees.  In  simple  terms,  FTE 
or  “full-time  equivalent”  equals  the  total 
number  of  full-time  employees,  plus  the 
combined  number  of  part-time  employee 
hours  divided  by  30.  Seasonal  employees, 
contractors  and  business  owners  don’t 
count  toward  the  total  for  most  tree  care 
operations. 

And  don’t  forget  the  Medicare  tax  hike. 
The  Medicare  Part  A tax  is  paid  by  both 
employees  and  employers.  Often  over- 
looked, however,  is  the  fact  that  an  arbor- 
ist or  business  with  profits  of  more  than 
$250,000  faces  a 0.9  percent  increase 
(from  2.9  percent  to  3.8  percent)  on  the 
current  Medicare  part  A tax. 

Since  this  tax  is  split  between  the  em- 
ployer and  employee,  they  will  both  see 
a 0.45  percent  increase.  Small  businesses 
making  less  than  $250,000  are  exempt 
from  the  tax.  Employees  making  less  than 
$200,000  as  an  individual,  or  $250,000  as 
a family,  are  also  exempt. 

Payroll  taxes 

All  employers  are  required  to  collect 
and  remit  payroll  taxes.  Uncle  Sam  is  re- 
portedly gunning  for  small  businesses  with 
delinquent  payroll  tax  problems.  Because 
small  businesses  are  the  largest  contribu- 
tors to  the  annual  tax  gap,  the  IRS  appears 
to  be  cracking  down  on  them. 


While  some  payroll  taxes  are  not  pay- 
able by  the  tree  care  business,  they  must 
be  collected  as  withholding  and  turned 
over  to  the  IRS.  Failure  to  collect  and  pay 
over  those  taxes  can  mean  a 100  percent 
penalty  tax  - accruing  additional  penalties 
and  interest  the  longer  it  goes  unpaid. 

Approximately  40  percent  of  small 
businesses  use  a third-party  payer  for  tasks 
ranging  from  paying  employees  to  feder- 
al employment  taxes.  While  third-party 
payer  arrangements  usually  work  as  in- 
tended, there  have  been  instances  in  which 
third-party  payers  receive  funds  from  em- 
ployers for  payment  of  payroll  taxes,  but 
they  have  not  remitted  those  taxes  to  the 
IRS.  This  causes  significant  problems  for 
employers  because  the  funds  have  been 
expended  but  the  taxes  are  still  due. 

In  a recent  audit,  the  TIGTA  (Treasury 
Inspector  General  for  Tax  Administration) 
evaluated  whether  controls  are  adequate 
to  protect  the  taxpayer’s  and  government’s 
interests  when  third-party  payroll  provid- 
ers are  not  compliant  with  payment  and 
filing  requirements.  Until  the  IRS  is  able 
to  connect  missing  payments  for  withheld 
taxes  to  the  employer,  the  clock  continues 
to  tick  on  those  unpaid  payroll  taxes  as 
well  as  interest  and  penalties. 


Reducing  payroll  tax  penalties 

One  of  the  nastiest  and  most  feared  taxes 
currently  imposed  is  the  “Trust  Fund  Pen- 
alty Tax,”  a whopping  100  percent  penalty 
on  payroll  taxes  withheld  from  a tree  care 
business’s  employees  but  not  forwarded 
to  the  federal  government.  The  fear  stems 
from  the  IRS’s  authority  to  assess  the  pen- 
alty on  all  “responsible  parties,”  a label 
that  can  include  the  owners,  shareholders, 
partners,  members,  managers  and  officers 
in  a tree  care  business. 

Fortunately,  avoiding  payroll-tax  pen- 
alties, especially  those  that  result  from 
audits,  is  possible.  Reducing  payroll-tax 
penalties  levied  as  the  result  of  an  IRS 
audit  or  even  resulting  from  errors  de- 
tected by  the  tree  care  operation  itself  be- 
gins with  simply  asking  the  IRS  to  abate 
or  eliminate  the  payroll-tax  penalty.  Yes, 
they  have  the  discretion  to  waive  penal- 
ties, especially  if  the  penalty  is  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule. 

Obviously,  understanding  the  basic  rules 
for  withholding  payroll  taxes  - and  the  re- 
quirement to  pay-over  withheld  amounts  - 
on  the  wages  of  all  employees  in  the  tree 
care  business  is  a good  start.  Guidance  and 
advice  from  a competent,  qualified  advisor 
is  virtually  a necessity.  ^ 
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Figure  1:  A side  effect  of  the  first  experiment,  which  investigated  whether  trees  grow  differently  after  different  types  of 
cable  are  installed,  was  that  trees  grew  around  two  Cobra  systems.  Images  courtesy  of  the  author. 


By  Brian  Kane 

Cabling  is  a common  practice  in 
arboriculture.  For  many  years, 
arborists  have  installed  cables  to 
support  weakly  attached  and  overextend- 
ed branches.  Part  3 of  the  ANSI  A300 
Standard  and  the  ISA’s  Best  Manage- 
ment Practices  describe  the  “how-to”  of 
cabling  (and  other  supplemental  support 
systems),  but  there  are  very  few  scientif- 
ic studies  that  have  tested  whether  these 
guidelines  are  appropriate  or  have  exam- 
ined how  cabling  affects  trees. 

In  the  1930’s,  Thompson  measured  the 
force  required  to  extract  different  diame- 
ter lags  from  a variety  of  species,  but  all 
of  his  tests  occurred  immediately  after  in- 
stallation. Very  little  work  was  done  after 
this,  until  recently,  when  two  studies  took 
a fresh  look  at  the  force  required  to  cause 
failure  of  the  attachment  of  the  cable  to  the 
stem  or  branch  (Kane  2011;  Smiley  2011). 

These  two  studies  highlighted  1)  the 
difficulty  of  extracting  lags  - nearly  all  of 
the  tests  broke  the  lags  rather  than  pulling 
them  out  of  the  wood  (Kane  2011);  and  2) 
that  there  is  a wide  range  of  force  required 
to  break  different  anchoring  systems  - 
eyebolts  were  the  strongest  and  bent-eye 
lags  the  weakest  (Smiley  2011).  Several 
studies  have  looked  at  how  much  decay 
occurred  with  different  types  and  depths 
of  drilling  to  install  hardware  in  trees,  but 
there  aren’t  really  any  studies  that  have 
examined  other  possible  effects  of  install- 
ing a cable. 

Since  there  didn’t  appear  to  be  much 
information  on  how  installing  a cable 
affected  a tree,  my  co-workers  and  I re- 
cently conducted  some  experiments  (and 
we  also  have  some  ongoing  experiments). 
Our  goal  was  to  try  to  understand  whether 
installing  a cable  - even  though  it  should 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  failure  of  weakly 
attached  branches  - increased  the  likeli- 
hood of  failure  of  the  whole  tree  or  other 
parts  of  the  tree.  Two  factors  that  could 
affect  the  likelihood  of  whole-tree  failure 
after  installing  a cable  are  1)  changing 
the  way  the  tree  sways  in  the  wind  and  2) 


causing  the  tree  to  grow  differently. 

In  the  first  experiment,  we  investigat- 
ed whether  trees  grow  differently  after 
different  types  of  cable  are  installed.  Ex- 
periments on  forest-grown  trees  showed 
that  when  trees  are  guyed  for  support, 
they  grow  much  taller  and  trunk  diameter 
above  the  guy  wires  is  greater  than  below 
the  wires.  We  thought  that,  since  steel  ca- 
bles are  less  flexible  than  Cobra  cables, 
they  would  restrict  motion  of  the  co-dom- 
inant stems  and  cause  them  to  grow  dif- 
ferently. 

In  the  second  experiment,  we  studied 
how  trees  sway  with  and  without  steel 
cables  between  co-dominant  stems  in  red 
oaks.  Since  cables  are  often  installed  to 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  failure  of  weakly 
attached  branches,  we  wanted  to  see  if  the 
sway  motion  changed  with  a cable,  which 
might  increase  the  likelihood  of  failure  of 
the  whole  tree,  even  if  the  weakly  attached 
branches  were  less  likely  to  fail. 

In  the  first  experiment,  we  installed  steel 
and  Cobra  cables  in  red  oaks  with  co-dom- 
inant stems,  leaving  some  trees  as  controls 
without  a cable.  Five  years  later,  we  re- 


moved the  trees  and  cut  five  discs  from 
each  co-dominant  stem.  On  each  co-dom- 
inant stem,  two  discs  came  from  just 
above  and  just  below  where  the  cable  was 
attached  to  the  stem  and  three  discs  came 
from  the  trunk  (about  four  feet  above  the 
ground,  halfway  up  the  trunk,  and  about 
six  to  eight  feet  below  the  cable  itself). 

On  each  of  these  discs,  we  measured 
the  thickness  of  16  growth  rings  - five 
after  and  11  before  installing  the  cable. 
We  measured  growth  rings  in  line  with 
and  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
cable.  In  total,  we  measured  more  than 
5,000  growth  rings  under  the  microscope, 
a couple  of  millimeters  at  a time! 

In  the  second  experiment,  we  winched 
trees  away  from  their  vertical  orientation 
and  then  quickly  released  tension  in  the 
winch,  which  caused  trees  to  sway  back 
and  forth.  An  accelerometer  attached  to 
the  trunk  measured  the  sway  motion.  Pull- 
ing and  releasing  trees  isn’t  exactly  the 
same  as  when  they’re  blown  in  the  wind, 
but  measuring  the  sway  motion  allows  us 
to  calculate  two  structural  properties  - 
frequency  and  damping  ratio.  When  trees 
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are  blown  by  the  wind,  wind  speed  is  im- 
portant to  determine  the  load  on  the  tree, 
but  it’s  also  important  to  understand  fre- 
quency and  damping  ratio  of  the  tree  when 
trying  to  estimate  the  likelihood  of  failure. 

We  also  tested  trees  with  and  without 
leaves  to  see  if  the  season,  as  well  as  the 
presence  of  a cable,  affected  frequency 
and  damping  ratio.  Frequency  is  how  fast 
a tree  sways,  and  damping  ratio  indicates 
how  quickly  a swaying  tree  stops  swaying 
if  no  additional  forces  act  on  it.  At  higher 
sway  frequencies,  it’s  harder  for  the  wind 
to  efficiently  transfer  energy  to  the  tree, 
so  there’s  a smaller  likelihood  of  failure. 
There’s  also  a smaller  likelihood  of  failure 
when  trees  have  a larger  damping  ratio. 

In  both  studies,  we  installed  cables  at 
two-thirds  the  distance  from  the  co-dom- 
inant union  to  the  top  of  the  tree  and  ten- 
sioned cables  so  that  they  were  taut  when 
the  trees  were  leafless.  In  ongoing  studies, 
we  are  measuring  frequency  and  damping 
ratio  of  red  oaks  with  co-dominant  stems 
that  have  been  cabled  at  different  heights 
and  at  different  tensions,  and  how  different 
anchoring  methods  such  as  eyebolts  and 
dead-end  terminations  affect  the  amount 
of  discoloration  and  decay. 

The  results  of  our  first  experiment 
showed,  with  one  exception,  that  installing 
a cable  did  not  change  the  pattern  of  diam- 
eter growth  of  the  co-dominant  stems  five 
years  after  installation.  The  exception  was: 
Diameter  growth  was  greater  in  the  discs 
cut  from  just  above  and  just  below  the  eye- 
bolt  anchoring  steel  cables  to  the  co-dom- 
inant stems.  But  it  was  only  greater  in  line 
with  the  eyebolt,  rather  than  perpendicular 
to  it,  and  by  three  years  after  the  cable  was 
installed,  diameter  growth  was  the  same 
for  all  trees  and  discs.  We  think  that  the 
explanation  for  the  greater  growth  was  the 
formation  of  woundwood  associated  with 
drilling  the  hole  for  an  eyebolt.  Since  no 
holes  were  drilled  for  Cobra  systems,  there 
was  no  woundwood  formation. 

On  both  systems,  we  observed  some 
possible  side  effects  of  cable  installation. 
Trees  grew  around  two  Cobra  systems 
(Figure  1)  and  there  was  some  bark  dam- 
age from  rubbing  thimbles  (Figure  2). 

In  our  second  experiment,  whether  trees 
were  in-leaf  or  not  had  a bigger  effect  on 
frequency  and  damping  ratio  than  install- 
ing a cable.  Leafless  trees  had  higher  fre- 


Figure  2:  There  was  some  bark  damage  from  rubbing  thimbles. 

quency  (they  swayed  more  quickly)  and 
smaller  damping  ratio  (it  took  more  time 
to  stop  swaying  after  pulling  and  releasing 
them).  Installing  a cable  doubled  tree  fre- 
quency - but  only  on  leafless  trees;  there 
was  no  effect  when  trees  were  in-leaf  - but 
did  not  change  the  damping  ratio. 

We  believe  that  the  greater  frequency 
of  cabled,  leafless  trees  was  due  to  trees 
being  stiffen  It’s  harder  for  the  wind  to 
move  a cabled  co-dominant  stem  because 
the  cabled  stems  do  not  move  as  freely 
as  when  they  are  not  cabled,  but  they  are 
not  so  restricted  that  they  grow  differ- 
ently. We  think  that  the  added  mass  and 
drag  of  leaves  negated  the  effect  of  the 
cable  on  frequency  when  the  trees  were 
in  leaf.  The  increase  in  frequency  with  a 
cable  shouldn’t  increase  the  likelihood  of 
whole-tree  failure  because  less  wind  ener- 
gy can  be  transferred  to  the  tree  and,  since 
damping  ratio  was  not  affected  by  the  ca- 
ble, we  can  be  a little  more  confident  that 
cabling  didn’t  adversely  affect  the  likeli- 
hood of  whole- tree  failure. 

In  both  of  the  experiments,  we  tested 
trees  that  were  growing  in  a forest,  not 
in  a residential  yard,  so  we  can’t  be  sure 
that  the  results  we  found  would  apply  to 
open-grown  trees.  Open-grown  trees  usu- 
ally have  more  branches  than  the  trees  we 
tested,  and  this  can  affect  the  frequency 
and  damping  ratio.  Despite  this  limitation, 
we  think  that  our  experiments  are  useful 


because  no  other  studies  have  looked  into 
the  questions  we  asked  about  the  effects  of 
installing  a cable. 

Taken  together,  results  from  our  stud- 
ies suggest  that  installing  a cable  does  not 
seriously  increase  the  likelihood  of  tree 
failure,  which  is  good  to  know.  It  was  also 
interesting  to  see  the  effect  of  leaves  on 
tree  swaying.  Other  research  has  shown 
that  leaves  can  dramatically  affect  the  load 
on,  and  swaying  of,  trees.  Arborists  who 
work  in  temperate  climates  (where  the 
leaves  drop  from  deciduous  trees  in  the 
winter)  should  consider  at  what  time  of 
year  strong  winds  are  most  likely  to  occur, 
because  leaves  can  have  such  a great  effect 
on  factors  that  influence  the  likelihood  of 
failure. 

We  wouldn’t  have  been  able  to  do  this 
without  generous  support  from  several  lo- 
cal arborists  and  students  who  helped  in- 
stall cables,  test  trees  in  the  field,  remove 
trees,  prepare  discs  for  measurement  and 
measure  growth  rings  and  wood  density. 
The  TREE  Fund  also  supported  our  work 
with  a Hyland  Johns  grant,  and  Tobe  Sher- 
rill donated  material  for  the  Cobra  sys- 
tems. We  are  grateful  for  all  of  this  sup- 
port. 

Brian  Kane  is  assistant  dean  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts -Amherst  Stock- 
bridge  School,  Natural  Resources  Conser- 
vation Department.  ^ 
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Letters  & Emails 


Send  Letters  & Emails  to  editor@tcia.org 


Clarifying  communications 
options 

I saw  the  article  (“Bluetooth  Technolo- 
gy Enhances  Communication,  Safety  and 
Productivity  in  Tree  Care”)  in  the  October 
2015  issue  of  TCI  that  focused  on  Blue- 
tooth - great  perspective.  Saw  a mention 
for  Sonetics,  too.  The  challenge  is  that 
some  systems  are  Bluetooth,  while  others 
are  not.  Sonetics  runs  on  DECT7,  which 
is  not  Bluetooth  and  offers  advantages  for 
tree  care  specialists  in  terms  of  range  and 
operation  duration  and  efficiency. 

A story  idea  subsequent  to  this  could  be 
how  to  implement  or  how  to  choose  the 
right  communication  system  for  different 
types  of  tree  care  applications  ...  or  needs? 
Would  love  to  have  a conversation  regard- 
ing potential  story  ideas  to  help  in  further 
educating  the  industry  on  how  wireless  is 
helping  tree  care  professionals. 

Matt  Cannell,  director  of  marketing 
Sonetics  Corporation 
Portland,  Oregon 


Call  backs ... 

By  any  other  name... 

Due  to  an  editing  error,  the  name  of  the 
training  program  was  incorrect  in  more 
than  one  mention  in  the  article  “Davey 
Tree  and  Kent  State  Collaborate  on  De- 
gree Program,”  in  the  print  version  of  the 
January  2016  issue  of  TCI. 

The  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Sciences 
(DITS)  is  a program  taught  by  staff  of  The 
Davey  Institute,  which  is  part  of  The  Dav- 
ey Tree  Expert  Company. 

We  apologize  for  any  confusion  this 
may  have  caused. 

Honorary  credentials? ... 

Due  to  another  editing  error,  Keith  Nor- 
ton, author  of  the  article  “Dangers  and 
Misconceptions  of  Working  in  Proximity 
to  Low  Voltage  Conductors,”  was  incor- 
rectly tagged  as  being  a CTSP  in  the  print 
version  of  the  January  2016  issue  of  TCI 

In  fact,  Norton,  training  manager  with 


TREE  Fund  scholarship  and 
grant  applications  available 

Applications  are  now  available  on- 
line for  several  of  the  2016  grants  and 
scholarships  from  the  TREE  Fund. 

Grant  applications  available  now 
include  the  Hyland  R.  Johns  Research 
Grant  (up  to  $50,000);  TREE  Fund 
Arboriculture  Education  Grant  (up  to 
$5,000)  and  Ohio  Chapter  ISA  Arbori- 
culture Education  Grant  (up  to  $5,000). 

Scholarship  applications  now  or 
soon  available  include  the  Robert  Fe- 
lix Memorial  Scholarship  ($3,000); 
John  Wright  Memorial  Scholarship 
($2,000);  Horace  M.  Thayer  Scholar- 
ship ($2,000),  and  Fran  Ward  Women 
in  Arboriculture  Scholarship  ($2,000). 

Visit  www.treefund.org  for  details. 


ACRT  Urban  Forestry  Training  Akron, 
Ohio,  is  not  a CTSP,  though  he  has  just 
enrolled  in  the  CTSP  training.  ^ 


Cali  800-824-6704  or  email  barunnion@riiniiionequipineiit.com  today! 

www.runnionequipment.com 


Truck  Mounted  Cranes 


M Series  Cranes 


221 01 S Crane 
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The  Safer  Stump  Grinder 

No  High  Speed  Debris  • No  High  Speed  Cutting  Wheel 

No  Carbide  Tools  to  Break  or  Remove  • Work  Near  Buildings  & Streets 


....and  it's  EXTREMELY  PRODUCTIVE! 


The  long  lasting  low  maintenance  auger  bit  turns  just  7 - 17  RPM,  grinding 
hardwood  stumps  up  to  28"  in  as  little  as  three  minutes.  The  low  speed  auger  bit 
keeps  most  chips  in  the  hole,  making  clean-up  quick  and  easy.  Visit  fecon.com  or 
call  us  for  more  information! 


fecon.com 


800.528.3113 


Accreditation  Profile 


By  Janet  Aird 

‘When  you  do  good  work,  the  work  will 
come.  ” - Tina  Tresselt 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  in  1991,  Ben 
and  Tina  Tresselt  established  Ar- 
borist Enterprises,  Inc.,  Manheim, 
Pennsylvania. 

“It  seems  like  yesterday,”  says  Ben,  who 
is  president  of  the  company,  a Board  Cer- 
tified Master  Arborist,  a licensed  Mary- 
land Tree  Expert  and  a recent  past  chair  of 
TCIA’s  Board  of  Directors.  “Everybody  in 
the  company  is  so  passionate  about  what 
we  do.  I’m  thankful  for  everything  that  has 
come  through  our  door  to  put  us  where  we 
are  today.” 

Ben’s  wife,  Tina,  is  vice-president  and 
“runs  the  front  of  the  house,”  taking  care 
of  the  customers,  employees  and  vendors. 

The  company  serves  Greater  Lancast- 
er and  the  counties  of  Dauphin,  Lebanon 
and  Berks.  Approximately  85  percent  of 
their  business  is  residential  and  15  percent 
commercial,  which  includes  homeowner 
associations  (HO As),  assisted  living  com- 
munities, business  parks,  golf  courses, 
schools  and  universities. 

“Our  specialty  is  tree  preservation,”  Ben 
says.  “That’s  what  people  know  us  for. 
When  people  have  problems,  they  know 
we’re  the  company  to  rely  on.” 

Their  plant  health  care  program  aims 
to  protect  trees  from  insects,  diseases  and 


Ben  and  Tina  Tresselt 


The  bird’s-eye,  or  climber’s-eye,  view  of  an  Arborist  Enterprises’  crane  removal  worksite. 
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other  environmental  hazards.  They  have 
management  programs  for  insect  and  dis- 
ease control  - including  one  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  emerald  ash  borer  - and 
prescription  fertilization  to  stimulate  trees’ 
root  growth. 

Arborist  Enterprises  prunes  for  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  trees,  and  does 
cabling  and  bracing  and  lightning  protec- 
tion. They  also  do  root  collar  excavation 
and  root  zone  therapy,  also  known  as  soil 
restoration,  which  amends  the  soil  to  be 
conducive  to  tree  root  growth.  Finally, 
they  do  tree  and  shrub  removals  and  stump 
removals. 

They  have  15  employees  in  the  field. 

“We’re  proud  of  the  people  in  the  com- 
pany,” Tina  says.  “This  work  is  very  men- 
tally and  physically  challenging.  This 
group  we  have  now,  they  have  the  heart 
for  it.  They  work  very  hard  and  they’re 
very  fulfilled  by  the  work  they  do.” 

Ben  says,  “We’ve  built  an  environment 
that  we  hope  attracts  good  people  who 
want  to  work  in  a safe  profession.  We  give 
the  best  we  can  to  make  the  job  safe  and 


efficient.” 

They  provide  employees  with  a good 
working  environment  in  the  facility,  with 
showers  and  a crew  room.  The  equipment 
is  well  maintained,  and  all  field  person- 
nel on  work  sites  have  Bluetooth  devices 
to  enhance  communication  among  crew 
members. 

“We’re  very  proactive,  especially  when 
it  comes  to  safety,”  he  says.  “We  spend 
about  40  to  50  hours  per  year  on  training 
per  employee.” 

Most  of  their  training  is  in-house. 
They  have  a continuous  training  program 
through  TCIA’s  Tree  Care  Academy  for 
all  employees,  from  the  ground  crew  to 
equipment  operators.  They  hold  a tailgate 
meeting  every  week,  and  they  have  special 
training  every  month.  When  an  employee 
has  an  interest  beyond  what  the  company 
provides,  the  company  pays  for  it  if  it’s 
beneficial. 

Seventy-five  percent  or  more  of  Arbor- 
ist Enterprises’  work  is  from  repeat  cus- 
tomers and  referrals. 

“Customers  are  the  crux  of  our  suc- 


Arborist  Enterprises  has  a continuous  training  program 
through  TCIA’s  Tree  Care  Academy  for  all  employees,  from 
the  ground  crew  to  equipment  operators. 


Contact  Charlie Tentas  at  ctentas@tda.org  for  your  free  assessment  and 
to  see  what  TCIA  Accreditation  can  do  for  your  business. 


TREE  CARE  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 

1-800-733-2622  ■ tcia.org  ■ Advancing  tree  care  businesses  since  1938 


'Accreditation  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  set  ourselves  apart  from 
other  tree  care  companies  in  our  Pacific  Northwest  market. 


Trevor  & Jeanine  March 
Northwest  Tree  Specialists 
Hillsboro , Oregon 
Accredited  since  2011 


We  pride  ourselves  on  our  professionalism,  quality  and  ethics 
and  Accreditation  allows  us  to  demonstrate  that." 
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All-Terrain  Tree  Trimmer 


Arborist  Enterprises  earned  TCIA  Ac- 
creditation in  February  2006,  the  third  in 
the  state.  “I’m  an  early  adopter  for  things 
I think  are  the  best  for  the  industry  and  for 
us,”  Ben  says. 

The  hardest  part  was  making  sure  all 
their  documentation  was  filed  and  main- 
tained. That’s  still  a challenge,  but  the  pro- 
cess keeps  the  company  organized,  which 
gives  Ben  and  Tina  the  ability  to  look  for- 
ward. 

Being  accredited  benefits  the  compa- 
ny’s team  and  their  clients.  “It  tells  peo- 
ple that  we  have  a sustaining  business  that 
runs  best  practices,”  Ben  says.  “That  isn’t 
something  we  take  lightly.” 

The  couple  lists  the  benefits  of  being  ac- 
credited: It  helps  them  keep  up  with  new 
regulations  and  requirements,  especially 
concerning  employees.  It  also  helps  them 
keep  up  with  the  newest  and  the  best  in  the 
industry. 

Accreditation  helps  give  their  clients 
peace  of  mind  that  the  company  is  doing 
the  right  thing.  Having  an  auditor  provide 
checks  and  balances  gives  the  Tresselts  the 
same  peace  of  mind. 

“The  safety  aspect  is  important,”  Ben 
says.  “Accreditation  is  a focal  point  for 
safety.  Having  a CTSP  on  staff  is  critical. 
We  can’t  overemphasize  the  importance  of 
the  fact  that  the  safety  of  our  business  has 
to  be  paramount. 

“Thinking  back  to  when  I started  the 
business,  if  I’d  had  the  blueprint  that  Ac- 
creditation gives  an  owner  of  a tree  service 
company,  it  would  have  been  a lot  easier. 
I’ve  recommended  Accreditation  to  a lot 
of  businesses.  It  gives  them  the  ground- 
work, helps  them  build  their  business  and 
makes  them  more  professional.” 

For  the  next  few  years,  the  couple  is 
planning  to  keep  the  company  on  the  same 
path  it’s  been  on:  being  profitable,  with 
safe  growth,  taking  care  of  their  employ- 
ees, and  helping  them  grow  and  succeed. 

“We’re  proud  of  the  good  work  we  do,” 
Tina  says.  “We’re  very  proud  of  our  rep- 
utation that  we’re  professional  and  safe, 
and  that  we  do  what  we  say  we  will.” 

Ben  adds,  “We’ve  raised  the  aware- 
ness of  proper  tree  care.  When  you  see  us 
working,  the  trucks  are  clean,  the  employ- 
ees are  uniformed.  People  know,  This  is 
a professional  job.  This  is  how  it  should 
be  done.’”  A 


cess,”  Tina  says.  “We  have  a relationship 
with  our  clients.  We’re  attentive  to  their 
needs  and  we  meet  their  expectations.  We 
follow  industry  standards,  and  if  for  some 
reason  they  aren’t  happy,  we’ll  make  it 
right.  We’re  also  very  safety  conscious. 
Customers  notice  that.” 

They’re  expanding  their  digital  market- 
ing on  Facebook  and  Instagram,  and  with 
email  blasts  to  clients.  “We  have  a pretty 
consistent  flow  of  information  to  our  cli- 


ents,” she  says,  “but  the  best  advertising 
we  have  is  word  of  mouth.  When  you  do 
good  work,  the  work  will  come.” 

The  company  is  involved  in  a number  of 
community  service  activities.  “We  always 
look  for  organizations  that  have  trees  and 
no  money,”  Ben  says.  “We  do  lots  of  work 
gratis,  for  example,  cleaning  up  the  cem- 
etery where  President  Buchanan  is  buried 
and  caring  for  a memorial  garden  at  a Boy 
Scout  camp.” 
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Whether  you’re  trimming  trees  to  maintain  utility  transmission  lines,  clearing 
vegetation  for  pipeline  Right-of-Ways  or  keeping  distribution  electric  lines  clear  in 
residential  neighborhoods,  Jarraff  Industries  has  the  product  line  to  help  improve 
jobsite  safety,  efficiency  and  productivity. 

The  Mini-Jarraff  Rear  Lot  Trimmer , the  Jarraff  All-Terrain  Tree  Trimmer  and 

the  Geo-Boy  Brush  Cutter  Tractor  represent  the  most  advanced  land  clearing 
and  Right-of-Way  management  equipment  in  the  industry. 

From  brush  clearing  to  Right-of-Way  management,  nothing  matches  the 
innovation  and  effectiveness  of  equipment  from  Jarraff  Industries. 

More  Power.  Increased  Productivity.  Improved  Safety. 
JARRAFF  INDUSTRIES  inc. 


www.jarraffindustries.com 
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INTRODUCING  THE  FT100  FORESTRY  TRACTOR  FROM  VERMEER.  Built  for  residential  Vermeer 
tree  care  and  land-clearing  applications,  the  forestry  tractor  line  can  support  your  business  and  is  backed  by 
the  Vermeer  reputation  for  durability,  reliability  and  localized  customer  support  provided  by  the  Vermeer  dealer 
network.  Visit  vermeer.com  or  your  local  Vermeer  dealer  to  learn  more. 
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ASTI  Supporter  Profile 


By  Tamsin  Venn 

Mundy  Wilson  Piper’s  contribu- 
tion to  safety  training  for  ar- 
borists is  part  selfless  and  part 

selfish. 

Piper  is  the  CEO  and  president  of  Chip- 
pers  Inc.,  a full  service  green  industry 
company  headquartered  in  Woodstock, 
Vermont.  Chippers  recently  generously 
pledged  $15,000  over  five  years  to  TCIA’s 
Arborist  Safety  Training  Institute  (ASTI). 

“My  worst  nightmare  is  one  of  my  Chip- 
pers ’ team  would  be  injured  or  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty.  That  selflessness  comes  from 
a moral  and  ethical  place,  where  if  I can’t 
imagine  it  for  my  own  people,  I don’t  want 
it  for  anyone.  At  our  company,  we  have  a 
very  strong  safety  program  and  our  core 
values  revolve  around  safety;  we  work  on 
our  safety  habits  every  day  for  every  job. 
We  contribute  to  ASTI  so  that  everyone 
can  make  safety  a priority  if  they  choose 
to,  whether  or  not  they  are  TCI  A mem- 
bers. A tree  worker  killed  or  maimed  on 
the  job  tears  out  a little  piece  of  my  heart. 


We  know  from  our  own  experience  that 
proper  and  continual  safety  and  training 
saves  limbs  and  lives,”  says  Piper. 

“The  other 
piece  is  selfish,” 
she  notes.  “In- 
dustry-wide, we 
all  know  that  our 
workers’  comp 
rates  are  higher 
than  they  need 
to  be,  in  large 
part  due  to  com- 
panies without 
safety  programs 
and  without 
good  training. 

Part  of  the  rea- 
son Chippers  is  contributing  is  that  we 
want  to  help  lower  those  workers’  comp 
rates,  and  that  allows  for  better  wages,  bet- 
ter benefits  and  better  leadership  opportu- 
nities both  for  my  Chippers  team  and  for 
all  tree  care  professionals.” 

She  adds  that  she  truly  believes  in  JFK’s 
slogan  that  a rising  tide  lifts  all  boats. 


“I  see  us  being  a part  of  that  initial  tide 
along  with  many  other  generous  compa- 
nies. That  tide  will  lift  all  tree  care  work- 
ers and  companies  to  be  better  trained 
and  have  a better  safety  record  so  we  all 
benefit  in  terms  of  costs,  both  in  human 
lives  saved  and  bottom-line  profitability. 
If  we  are  perceived  as  an  industry  where 
safety  is  at  the  center  of  everything  we  do, 
our  reputation  will  grow  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  and  more  young  people  will  be  at- 
tracted to  our  profession.” 

Chippers  has  been  a TCIA  member 
since  1998  and  accredited  since  2008 
(first  company  in  Vermont).  Piper  fully 
endorses  TCIA’s  leadership  role  in  estab- 
lishing ASTI.  “This  is  about  the  business 
of  tree  care,  this  is  our  mission,  so  who 
better  than  TCIA?” 

William  A.  Russell  Jr.  started  Chippers 
in  Woodstock  in  1986.  Arboriculture  is  the 
biggest  division  including  19  ISA  certified 
arborists  and  five  CTSPs.  After  Russell’s 
untimely  death  from  brain  cancer  in  2010, 
Piper,  his  spouse  and  business  partner, 
took  over  as  owner  and  general  manager, 
managing  50  full-time  employees  plus  a 
seasonal  staff  of  30.  Chippers  is  the  only 
woman-owned  tree  care  company  in  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire. 

Key  employees  include  Jason  Eaton, 
VP  of  sales,  and  John  Keefe,  new  VP  of 
operations,  and  other  “amazing  manag- 
ers.” 

In  summary,  Piper  notes  that  ASTI  will 
offer  the  training  that  will  benefit  non- 
TCIA  members  and  help  recruit  more 
companies  to  become  members,  and  “that 
makes  us  a stronger  organization  as  a 
whole,”  she  says. 

The  next  application  deadline  for  ASTI 
grants  is  February  15  for  programs  taking 
place  August  1,  2016,  through  January 
31,  2017. 

For  more  information,  call  Sarah 
Winslow,  TCIA  development  director,  at 
1-800-733-2622  or  visit  http://tcia.org/ 
foundation/ asti.  ^ 
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arborist.com 

Your  Best  Source  For  Arborist  Supplies 
You  Can  Bet  Your  Life  On  It 

Arborists  depend  on  us  for  the  right  tool  for  every  job.. 
- Ropes,  Saddles,  Custom  splices,  Rigging 
* Chainsaws,  Hand  saws,  and  more 

Everything  you  need  to  safely  take  on  even  the  most 
demanding  challenges. 

Serving  arborists  since  1950. 

Arborist  owned  6c  operated. 


arborist.com  - 800-441-8381 
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Arbor*  MAX' 

insurance  for  tree  care  companies 


Includes  expert 
Tree  Care 
Industry-specific 
Loss  Control 
provided  by  TCIAF 

Arbor  MAX  is  the  only 
insurance  program 
endorsed  by  TCIA. 


Coverages  Available: 

Commercial  General  Liability 

Commercial  Automobile 

Inland  Marine 

Crime 

Property 

Umbrella 

Workers"  Compensation 

TCIA  Accredited  companies  and  companies 

that  have  a full-time  CTSP  are  eligible  for  consideration. 


Tree  Care  Specific  Coverages: 

Arborist  & Landscape  Professional  Services 
(Errors  & Omissions) 

Pesticide  & Herbicide  Applicator 
Tools  & Equipment 
Per  Project  Aggregate 

Blanket  Additional  Insureds  (including  Primary  Wording) 
Plus  numerous  additional  customized  products 


VOICE  OF  TREE  CARE 
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Crew  memberJohn  Huggins  discusses  a job  with  Gene  Hendrix,  who  has  been  running  his  business  from  his  truck  and  wheelchair  since  suffering  a fall  in  2002. 


A tree  climbing  accident  stole  tree  care 
company  owner  Gene  Hendrix’  ability 
to  walk,  but  it  didn’t  stop  his  desire  to 
work  and  to  help  other  people. 

By  Tamsin  Venn 

Thomas  Eugene  “Gene”  Hendrix 
paid  his  way  through  college  by 
climbing  trees  after  he  moved  to 
Mobile  at  age  18  to  attend  the  University 
of  South  Alabama.  He  majored  in  finance. 

Even  then  he  saw  tree  work  as  a way  to 
reach  out  to  people  rather  than  as  a busi- 
ness to  make  money,  a lifestyle  and  heart 
issue  more  than  just  physical  trees. 

That  viewpoint  was  severely  tested  13 
years  ago  when  he  fell  50  feet  from  the 
tree  he  was  taking  down,  crashed  through 
a roof,  landed  on  the  ground,  broke  his 
spine  in  seven  places  and  was  paralyzed 
from  the  neck  down. 

Those  who  know  Gene  were  not  sur- 
prised when  eight  weeks  later  he  was  back 
on  the  job  for  his  business,  Hendrix  Qual- 


ity Tree  Care,  Inc.,  in  Mobile,  Alabama. 
He  supervised  seven  employees  from  his 
mobile  office,  i.e.  his  truck,  wheelchair 
stashed  in  the  back,  which  his  kids  would 
take  out  for  him  when  he  got  home. 

The  accident 

On  November  19,  2002,  Hendrix  went 
to  the  job  site  at  8 a.m.  to  check  on  his  two 
crew  men.  The  day  before  he  had  worked 
20  hours,  and  up  until  then  the  crew  had 
been  putting  in  long  hours.  He  got  to  the 
site  and  didn’t  think  the  tree  take  down 
was  moving  fast  enough.  He  got  his  rope 
and  saddle  and  climbed  the  tree  to  move 
things  along.  He  had  a bucket  truck  on  the 
street,  but  was  old  school. 

The  rope  supporting  him  apparently  had 
been  damaged  and  it  broke,  causing  Hen- 
drix to  fall.  Besides  his  back,  he  lost  his 
right  hand  and  severely  injured  his  head, 
requiring  staples  to  put  his  scalp  back  on. 

The  first  thing  his  father  said  was,  “Is 
the  house  going  to  make  it?”  He  knew 
what  a hard-headed  guy  his  son  was. 


Medics  helicoptered  Hendrix  to  the  hos- 
pital in  Mobile  where  he  spent  three  weeks 
in  a coma.  Doctors  woke  him  up  and  flew 
him  to  Birmingham  for  rehab.  There 
he  worked  on  trying  to  wake  up  for  five 
weeks;  after  that,  they  kicked  him  out  of 
the  hospital  three  weeks  early  because  he 
had  turned  rehab  into  the  Olympics. 

Monday,  he  saw  his  doctors.  Tuesday, 
he  was  back  at  it. 

“I  fell  on  Tuesday  and  Tuesday,  eight 
weeks  later,  I was  back  at  work,”  says 
Hendrix. 

Back  in  business 

When  we  caught  up  with  Hendrix  in  late 
November  2015,  his  crew  was  changing 
gears,  going  from  the  big  hospital  in  town 
to  a mansion  about  a half  mile  away  to 
work  on  a tree  that  failed  in  a rainstorm. 
The  rest  of  the  guys  were  at  the  shop  pro- 
cessing firewood. 

He  was  on  and  off  his  cell  phone  as  he 
yelled  directions  to  his  crew. 

This  was  a typical  day.  His  hours  are 
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Gene  Hendrix  starts  work  each  morning  at  6 a.m.,  and  spends  most  of  the  day  working  from  the  front  seat  of  his  truck. 
Images  courtesy  of  Hendrix  Quality  Tree  Care. 


long,  starting  at  6 a.m.  He  supervises  his 
crews  from  the  front  seat  of  his  truck. 
With  a T2  (second  thoracic  vertebrae)  in- 
jury, he  can  use  his  arms  to  dial  his  cell 
phone  and  drive  his  truck,  but  he  can’t  feel 
them.  His  wife,  Julie,  “the  brains,”  keeps 
the  office  running.  He  has  three  children, 
ages  18,  16  and  14,  who  help  out. 

In  fact,  he’s  been  busy  since  1987,  when 
he  started  Hendrix  Quality  Tree  Care  in 
college.  He  is  three  weeks  out  in  normal 
times,  and  six  weeks  out  during  the  busy 
season. 

“The  main  thing  that  happens  is  we 
have  a repeat  client  base,  and  we  work 
for  the  same  people  year  after  year.  We 
stay  pretty  full  and  when  storm  season 
hits  during  the  summer,  it  gets  pretty  cra- 
zy. People  are  prompted  to  get  their  trees 
ready  for  storm  season,  April  to  Septem- 
ber,” he  says. 

One  person  who  has  come  to  his  aid  is 
Cleve  Formwalt.  A former  president  of 
the  ISA  Southern  chapter,  Formwalt  ran 
his  own  tree  care  business,  Formwalt  Tree 
Care,  for  nearly  50  years  and  today  is  an 
Individual  TCIA  privileged  member.  He  is 
a “guru”  with  “an  excellent  reputation,” 
and  “knows  his  trees,”  says  Hendrix. 

Formwalt  had  closed  his  company  and 
retired,  just  doing  consulting,  when  Hen- 
drix called  on  him  to  look  at  a couple  of 
jobs  that  involved  a lot  of  walking  and  that 
Hendrix  couldn’t  get  to.  For  most  custom- 
ers, he  does  the  work  and  sends  the  bill. 
Formwalt’ s help  allowed  him  to  bid  on 
jobs  he  couldn’t  check  out  personally. 

“They  told  him  at  one  point  he  wasn’t 
going  to  get  out  of  bed,”  says  Formwalt. 
“He  works  now  from  his  truck  and  wheel- 
chair and  that’s  about  his  office.  He’s  on 
the  job  almost  every  day.  Part  of  his  prob- 
lem is  he  won’t  delegate  to  other  people  to 
do  things. 

“He  runs  a very  good  tree  company  and 
he  has  good  men,  but  he’s  kept  it  small  and 
managed  it  himself,”  says  Formwalt. 

Hendrix  has  been  a member  of  TCIA  for 
10  years. 

Formwalt  notes  that  Hendrix  is  very 
safety  conscious,  especially  since  his  ac- 
cident. That’s  one  of  the  reasons  he  thinks 
he  has  to  be  on  the  job. 

“He  does  train  his  guys  pretty  well 
or  he  hires  people  who  know  safe- 
ty. He  has  his  safety  meetings  and  he 


pushes  down  pretty  hard  on  it.” 

When  not  supervising,  Hendrix  writes 
poetry,  several  hundred  notebooks  worth. 
A lot  of  it  is  related  to  trees  and  religion. 
He  didn’t  have  the  time  to  sit  around  be- 
fore, notes  Formwalt. 

Advice  to  others 

Hendrix  feels  it’s  important  to  pass  on 
advice  to  other  tree  workers  to  avoid  what 
happened  to  him. 

“You  become  so  busy,  and  therein  lies 
the  dilemma  of  how  to  grow  your  busi- 
ness. There  was  no  system  in  place,  so 
you’re  trying  to  figure  this  out  without 
systems,  even  though  I had  a finance  de- 
gree,” says  Hendrix. 

“You  have  to  figure  out  how  to  help  pro- 
tect another  person  growing  a tree  busi- 
ness, to  protect  the  workers  from  getting 
hurt,”  adds  Hendrix,  who  says  he  is  very 
strict  with  his  workers:  no  drugs  or  alco- 
hol, no  loud  noise. 

Leading  up  to  the  accident,  he  and  his 
crews  were  really  busy  and  working  night 
and  day  six  days  a week. 

“Someone  had  used  my  personal  climb- 
ing rope,  and  the  person  who  nicked  the 
rope  did  not  say  anything,  and  may  have 
rolled  it  up  and  put  it  back  in  my  truck,  and 
no  one  mentioned  it.  I was  on  that  rope  on 
top  of  the  tree,  that  weak  spot  was  includ- 
ed in  my  loop,  and  I fell,  and  when  I fell  I 
inverted  and  crashed  through  the  roof.  Ev- 
eryone asked,  what  happened.  That’s  the 
best  thing  that  I can  think  that  happened. 
One,  we  were  very  busy.  I didn’t  have 


any  help  - run  the  business,  manage  the 
business,  plus  keep  everyone  from  getting 
hurt.  Even  for  superman,  that’s  a plateful. 

“Because  of  me  being  tired  personally 
and  trying  to  micromanage  to  make  sure 
everyone  was  safe,  I didn’t  check  that 
rope.  Normally,  you’re  the  only  person 
who  uses  that  rope.  I was  so  serious  that 
the  vibes  from  my  protective  heart  came 


Five  weeks  after  his  fall,  Gene  Hendrix  was  back  on  the 
job. 
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off  negatively,  so  that  no  one  dared  say 
anything. 

“If  I could  pass  on  some  advice,  it 
would  be  to  not  get  caught  blindsided  by 
one’s  own  good  intentions.  That  would  be 
the  most  valuable  part  I could  give  to  the 
industry.  The  point  would  be  to  instill  in 
the  mindset  of  the  business  owner  to  relax, 
to  figure  out  how  to  instill  the  safety  cul- 
ture with  grace. 

“You  teach  safety  and  technique,  you 
show  and  lead  in  safety,  and  build  a com- 
pany with  a culture  of  safety,  but  with  in- 
dividual responsibility.  If  you  do  make  a 
mistake,  there  have  to  be  other  options,  a 
way  for  the  person  to  be  reconciled  with- 
out thinking  they  have  to  hide.” 

Gratefulness 

Hendrix  does  a lot  of  work  pro  bono. 
He  takes  care  of  other  people.  He  is  on 
speed  dial  with  the  mayor  of  Mobile.  He 
does  not  advertise  and  has  no  logo  on  his 
trucks.  People  who  don’t  take  advantage 
of  his  generosity  know  where  to  find  him. 


For  every  dollar’s  worth  of  work 
he  earns,  he  gives  away  the  same 
amount,  he  notes. 

“I  have  been  sitting  in  this  truck 
for  13  years;  that  is  a cool  thing  in 
that  I can  use  my  arms,  I get  in  my 
truck  about  6 o’clock  every  day,  and 
I stay  in  it  all  day  until  I get  home 
at  night,  it  could  be  9:30  at  night, 
serving  people  all  day  long.  It’s  a 
beautiful  thing.  That’s  the  way  I’ve 
got  to  do  it,  and  I’ve  been  able  to  not 
just  keep  going,  but  even  thrive.  We 
take  care  of  a lot  of  people.  Every- 
one knows  we  are  the  go-to  people 
for  people  in  need. 

“You  can  make  excuses  for  why 
you  can  do  something  and  excuses 
for  why  you  can’t  do  something.  If 
your  purpose  is  to  make  money  or  to 
build  a bigger  business,  then  you’re 
going  to  run  out  of  drive.  However, 
if  your  purpose  is  to  make  way  for  other 
people,  every  chance  encounter  is  going 
to  fuel  your  purpose  and  give  you  more 


Gene  Hendrix  is  shown  here  checking  out  some  of  the  equipment, 
but  he  spends  most  of  every  day  working  from  his  truck. 


energy. 

In  2002,  Hendrix  fell  out  of  a tree.  “Since 
then,  it’s  been  a windfall  of  blessings  you 
could  hardly  imagine,”  he  says. 


Cut  Knife  and  Teeth 


Winn  Wear  Parts  & Supplies  offers  a full  range 
of  replacement  brush  chipper  knives  for  all 
makes  and  models,  including: 

• Altec  • Terex 

• Bandit  • Vermeer 

• Rayco  • And  more! 

We  also  offer  a complete  line  of  replacement 
stump  grinder  teeth  and  cutting  wheels  from 
Green  Manufacturing. 


Without  Sacrificing  Quality 


w 

WINN 


WEAR  PARTS  & SUPPLIES 


With  our  competitive  prices  and  commitment 
to  providing  our  customers  with  the  best 
possible  service,  you'll  always  win  the  battle 
between  price  and  quality  with  Winn  Wear 
Parts  & Supplies. 


To  request  a quote  call  us  at 


or  visit  us  at 
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A bioswale  with  trees  and  other  plantings  in  Ontario , Canada.  Photo  by  Stephen  Rees , flickr.com. 


The  new  green  infrastructure  - friend  or  foe  of  the  urban  forest? 


The  new  green  infrastructure  - friend 
or  foe  of  the  urban  forest? 

By  Cass  Turnbull 

The  enemies  of  the  urban  forest  are 
many  and  varied.  The  usual  sus- 
pects - developers,  parking  lots, 
utilities,  arborphobes  and  view-mongers  - 
are  coupled  with  other  less  objectionable 
opponents  - space  for  vegetable  gardens, 
lawn  for  the  kids  to  play  on,  room  for  rapid 
transit  and  solar  panels.  In  a strange  twist 
of  fate,  the  latest  threat  to  our  urban  forest 
is  the  rush  to  embrace  low-impact  devel- 
opment and  the  new  green  infrastructure 
technologies  - green  roofs,  bioswales,  rain 
gardens,  permeable  pavement,  etc.).  Our 
old  building  setbacks  and  landscaping  re- 
quirements are  being  traded  for  balconies, 
parking  strip  bioswales  and  green  roofs. 
These  are  good  things  but  they  are  not  the 
same.  Not  the  same  at  all. 


After  looking  at  a new 
green  street  design , my 
friend  Gerry  asked  a 
Seattle  planner,  “ Where 
are  the  trees ?”  None  had 
been  included. 


Where  are  the  trees? 

After  looking  at  a new  green  street 
design,  my  friend  Gerry  asked  a Seattle 
planner,  “Where  are  the  trees?”  None  had 
been  included. 

Frankly,  I’m  not  surprised.  Trees  have 
become  an  afterthought  here  in  Seattle 
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and  on  the  national  stage.  They  are  barely 
mentioned  in  discussions  of  sustainability 
and  listed  almost  perfunctorily  in  green  in- 
frastructure documents. 

New  green  infrastructure  technologies 

New  technologies,  such  as  green  roofs, 
green  walls,  bioswales,  and  rain  gardens, 
are  used  to  replace  the  ecological  func- 
tions of  trees  and  greenspaces  on  building 
lots.  That  way  the  land  can  be  used  for 
buildings  while  still  keeping  storm  water 
run-off  clean  and  manageable,  lowering 
the  cost  of  cooling  hot  buildings  and  keep- 
ing a denser  city  beautiful. 

The  question  is:  Will  they  really  work 
over  the  long  haul?  Maybe,  maybe  not. 

These  technologies  are  untested  in 
America  over  any  length  of  time.  They  are 
being  used  in  Europe,  mainly  Germany, 
because  Germans  don’t  have  any  more  un- 
built land  left  in  their  cities  to  retain.  And, 
well,  they’re  Europeans  and  can  be  count- 
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This  mini  bioswale  located  in  Elmhurst ; Queens.  Photo  by  Chris  Hamby  flickr.com. 


ed  on  to  correctly  fund  and  maintain  their 
community  green  infrastructure. 

The  City  of  Seattle,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  more  than  capable  of  underfunding 
and  under-maintaining  its  infrastructure 
and  its  public  greenspaces  for  decades  on 
end.  When  times  are  tough,  building  own- 
ers and  managers  choose  to  cut  funds  for 
green  maintenance  first  and  always.  The 
use  of  cheap,  unskilled  labor  is  the  norm. 
And  then  there  are  homeowners.  We  will 
talk  about  them  later. 

With  regard  to  maintenance,  I must  ad- 
mit I have  serious  misgivings  about  the 
future  success  rate  of  the  new  green.  Yes,  I 
know  I’ 11  get  letters. 

Green  roofs 

The  idea  behind  green  roofs  is  that  the 
tops  of  buildings  are  planted  with  either 
low  plants  in  layers  of  thin  soil  (easy  to 
accommodate  structurally)  or  bigger 
plants  on  thicker  soil  and  maybe  in  plant- 
ers, which  takes  more  engineering,  wa- 
tering and  maintenance.  The  insulating 
soil  cools  the  building,  saving  energy  that 
would  have  been  needed  for  air  condition- 
ing. The  green  roof  also  combats  the  urban 
heat  island  effect,  which  affects  everybody 
- more  and  more  every  year. 

In  addition,  rain  water  will  be  caught 
in  the  soil/plant  layer,  evaporating  or  at 
least  slowing  the  rain  water  going  to  the 
street  below.  This  helps  prevent  storm 
water  problems  such  as  street  and  base- 
ment flooding  and  the  pollution  of  nearby 
waterways  such  as  Puget  Sound.  Both  of 
these  are  serious  problems  costing  taxpay- 
ers heaps  of  money  to  fix  with  grey  infra- 
structure (concrete  sewer  systems,  under- 
ground water  storage  vaults  and  tunnels, 
and  treatment  plant  upgrades). 

Builders  must  mitigate  the  environ- 
mental and  infrastructure  strains  caused 
by  their  flat,  reflective  building  surfaces. 
They  want  to  sell  buildings  that  can  save 
owners  energy  costs  for  air-conditioning. 
And  green  roofs  are  an  opportunity  to  do 
some  public  good.  They  have  the  co-bene- 
fit of  looking  really  cool. 

Developers  use  a flexible  point  sys- 
tem called  the  Green  Factor  to  meet  their 
landscaping  requirements.  The  retention 
of  green  space  and  existing  trees  is  rated 
so  low  that  it  rarely  is  chosen  over  green 
walls,  facades,  roofs,  bioswales,  etc.  Ad- 


ditionally the  city  encourages  use  of  the 
latter  by  allowing  more  lot  coverage  or 
greater  building  heights.  Even  balconies 
are  considered  to  be  a landscape  green 
factor. 

One  of  my  main  concerns  is  the  sustain- 
ability of  these  new  technologies,  includ- 
ing green  roofs. 

Green  roofs  sound  nicer  than  they  actu- 
ally are.  I wonder  if  anybody  has  ever  lin- 
gered on  a green  roof  garden  to  enjoy  the 
day.  It’s  either  too  baking  hot,  too  windy 
and  chilly,  or  too  bright  and  exposed  even 
with  taller  trees  and  shrubs  in  pots.  In  oth- 
er words,  it’s  unpleasant.  Because  people 
don’t  visit  their  green  roofs  much,  no- 
body’s there  to  notice  if  the  maintenance  is 
falling  behind.  All  gardens  need  weeding 
and  someone  to  realize  that  the  irrigation 
has  broken.  With  no  feedback  mechanism, 
the  maintenance  and  survivability  of  the 
design  will  suffer. 

I remember  when  Washington’s  Gover- 
nor Dixy  Lee  Ray  (1977)  campaigned  to 
plant  gardens  on  all  the  city  rooftops  to 
mitigate  car/air  pollution.  I wonder  how 
many  of  those  gardens  remain.  I suspect 
less  than  2 percent.  Greenlake  Park,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  planted  in  trees  in  1903. 
That  is  a green  infrastructure  that  has 
stood  the  test  of  time. 

If  condo  dwellers  don’t  see  or  use  the 


roof-top  gardens,  the  planting  beds  will  get 
invaded  by  the  usual  suspects  - shot  weed, 
blackberries  and  the  decidedly-not-or- 
namental  grass.  (How  do  the  seeds  get 
there?  On  the  feet  of  birds?  Carried  in  by 
the  wind?)  As  a result,  even  fewer  people 
visit.  Then  things  can  go  very  wrong:  un- 
checked sedums  clogging  drain  pipes  and 
causing  overflows,  mal-functioning  irriga- 
tion drowning  sedums  and  then  washing 
soil  into  the  drains,  sedums  dying  from 
receiving  insufficient  irrigation,  allowing 
the  now  barren  soil  to  blow  away  or  erode 
and,  you  guessed  it,  clog  the  drains. 

The  membrane  under  the  soil  level  can 
get  compromised.  Fixing  it  requires  that 
all  that  the  soil  and  all  those  plants  be  tak- 
en out,  the  membrane  replaced  or  repaired, 
and  everything  put  back.  And  remember, 
for  this  project  everybody  needs  to  use  the 
5 -foot  by  6-foot  elevator  with  really  clean, 
nice  carpet.  The  same  one  the  residents 
use.  It’s  expensive,  and  it’s  difficult.  In  the 
worst  case  scenario  the  roof  leaks.  That’s 
a biggy.  How  many  times  do  you  think  the 
building  manager  is  going  to  be  willing  to 
fix  these  things?  Will  he  give  up  on  having 
a green  roof?  Who’s  going  to  report  him? 
The  roof  police? 

Lord  knows  that  looking  down  onto 
rooftop  gardens  is  so  much  nicer  than 
looking  down  on  torch-down  roofs  or 
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This  bioswale  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  easily  accessible  and,  therefore,  relatively  easy  to  maintain.  Photo  by  Dan  Reed, 
Flic  kr.com 


dirty  white  lids.  I’ve  even  seen  trees  liv- 
ing there.  But  for  the  reasons  listed  above 
I don’t  think  a green  roof  has  even  a 50 
percent  chance  of  success.  Some  people 
are  cutting  down  trees  (increasing  the 
need  for  energy  to  cool  the  house)  to  put 
in  solar  panels  on  one  story  homes.  Else- 
where, other  people  are  hauling  trees  up 
to  the  top  of  125-foot  apartment  buildings. 
I would  suggest  that  we  put  the  gardens 
and  the  trees  on  the  ground,  which  they 
prefer,  and  the  solar  panels  on  top  of  the 
tall  buildings.  And  while  we  are  designing 
those  smarter  tall  buildings,  why  not  put 
in  a rooftop  catchment  system  leading  to  a 


very  large  underground  cistern  - one  that 
can  do  some  real  good  in  a drought? 

Bioswales 

I’ve  also  seen  the  city  cut  down  rows  of 
street  trees  to  install  bioswales.  Bioswales 
are  a bit  like  landscaped  ditches  lining  the 
edges  of  the  street  or  in  big  mall  parking 
lots.  Upon  seeing  a bioswale  for  the  first 
time,  I thought  it  might  be  a drunk-driv- 
er trap  or  an  effective  collection  system 
for  litter  and  grocery  carts.  When  I was 
told  they  were  good  for  habitat,  I thought 
“mosquito  habitat?”  But  I’ve  since  been 
trained  to  see  them  in  a different  way. 


The  idea  behind  bioswales  is  to  catch 
storm-water  run-off  from  the  streets  and 
hold  it  so  it  sinks  into  the  ground  and 
metes  out  slowly  to  the  sewer  outflow 
pipe.  This  keeps  the  wastewater  system 
from  becoming  overwhelmed  (and  in 
some  cases  pushing  raw  sewage  into  near- 
by waterways,  i.e.,  Puget  Sound)  and  pre- 
vents urban  flooding. 

The  main  contributor  of  pollution  to 
Puget  Sound  is  no  longer  industry.  It  is 
non-point  source  pollution,  meaning  it 
comes  from  everywhere.  It  is  from  fertil- 
izer in  our  yards  and  the  crud  in  the  storm 
water  that  runs  off  our  streets  and  roofs. 
Even  pet  waste  is  a major  contributor. 

Bioswales  not  only  slow  the  flow,  the 
plants  break  down  toxins  and  unwanted 
sediments  settle  to  the  ground.  This  keeps 
our  bodies  of  water  clean  and  the  marine 
life  healthy,  including  some  you  might 
want  to  catch  and  eat.  Bioswales  do  a great 
job. 

I’ve  heard  bioswales  described  as  being 
low  maintenance  and  that’s  what  got  me 
thinking.  I’m  not  so  sure.  Can  they  really 
pass  the  test  of  time?  They  are  overplanted 
at  a rate  of  three  times  as  much  as  can  exist 
successfully  in  the  site,  which  leads  to  a 
lot  of  whacking  later  in  a futile  attempt  to 
keep  plants  in  check.  I’ve  heard  the  pro- 
moters have  had  trouble  training  the  main- 
tenance staff.  Well,  duh!  I’ve  been  trying 
to  convince  landscapers  to  prune  the  right 
way  for  over  25  years.  Good  luck  with 
that. 

As  for  weeding  and  controlling  inva- 
sives  such  as  blackberry  and  ivy,  the  fact 
that  a bioswale  is  hard  to  get  down  into  and 
navigate  doesn’t  bode  well.  Overplanting 
means  you  can’t  get  in  there  without  pok- 
ing your  eye  out.  God  forbid  you  run  into 
a rugosa  rose. 

Just  take  a drive  around  town  to  see 
planted  traffic  circles  that  have  not  been 
maintained  (a  much  easier  task  than  main- 
taining bioswales).  Nearby  residents  had 
to  beg  the  city  to  put  in  traffic  circles  and 
sign  a blood  oath  to  weed,  water  and  care 
for  them.  Everybody  in  the  neighborhood 
goes  by  every  day  and  can  see  if  the  up- 
keep is  being  done. 

Compared  to  green  roofs,  green  walls, 
bioswales  and  rain  gardens,  traffic  circles 
are  dream  to  maintain.  They’re  flat,  small 
and  easily  accessible  from  all  sides.  But 
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years  after  the  traffic  circle  boom  of  the 
’90s,  I think  fewer  than  50percent  remain 
as  intended,  with  the  shrubs  and  ornamen- 
tals. Most  of  the  pretty  plants  have  died, 
and  weeds  and  grasses  have  taken  over. 
The  only  survivors  of  the  original  plant- 
ings are  the  trees. 

I have  read  that  the  leaf  debris  in 
bioswales  just  disappears  by  decomposing 
in  place.  You  weed  it  once  a year  and  then 
just  toss  in  a new  layer  of  mulch.  I have 
also  read  that  after  many  years  of  filtering 
toxins,  the  soil  itself  can  become  toxic, 
ceasing  to  be  a cleaner  of  storm  water.  If 
this  happens,  you  are  supposed  to  clean 
out  the  accumulated  bad  soil  and  debris. 
It  is  not  clear  to  me  how  this  is  supposed 
to  be  accomplished.  You  can’t  just  scoot 
your  flat  point  shovel  across  the  top  of  the 
ground,  skimming  off  the  layer  of  silt  par- 
ticles. There  are  shrubs  in  the  way,  stems 
emerging  from  the  ground  every  24  inch- 
es or  so,  and  the  ground  is  full  of  tangled 
roots. 

I mentioned  my  concerns  about  main- 
taining bioswales  to  a water  quality  ex- 
pert who  was  giving  a talk  at  the  same 
conference  as  me.  He  suggested  that  the 
maintenance  could  become  a good  public 
works  program  - you  know,  green  jobs. 
A good  friend  of  mine  pointed  out  even 
if  bioswales  were  to  devolve  into  pits  of 
blackberrry  bushes,  morning  glory  vines, 
and  Styrofoam  teriyaki  boxes,  they  would 
still  do  their  job  for  storm- water  manage- 
ment. Of  course  he’s  right  and  that  is,  after 
all,  their  purpose. 

Maybe  I’m  wrong  about  the  main- 
tenance of  bioswales.  I’ve  been  wrong 
before,  which  my  husband  will  confirm. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  from  time  to 
time  I see  future  disaster  where  none  ex- 
ists. They  could  be  as  easy  to  maintain  as 
stated  in  the  booklets.  If  so,  readers  will 
contact  me  with  their  success  stories.  I 
will  be  happy  to  have  my  concerns  al- 
layed. 

Please  don’t  misunderstand  me.  I’m 
not  against  green  roofs  or  bioswales.  Like 
you,  I am  rooting  for  them  because  they 
feature  one  of  my  favorite  things  - plants. 
I always  want  to  see  more  plants.  Any- 
thing that  makes  people  aware  of  how  neat 
plants  are  is  worthy  of  my  support.  All  the 
new  green  infrastructures,  when  they  are 
well  designed  and  maintained,  will  pro- 


vide immeasurable  positive  services  to  the 
city.  Because  we  are  in  deep  ecological 
doo-doo,  we  must  give  them  a chance  to 
prove  their  worth. 

The  most  important  thing  is  to  ensure 
that  green  roofs  and  bioswales  be  used  as 
an  addition  to  - not  a replacement  for  - 
a healthy  urban  forest,  which  is  the  most 
reliable,  historically  proven,  low-tech, 
easy-care,  long-lasting,  inexpensive  green 


infrastructure  there  is.  Sometimes  it  just 
shows  up  in  your  back  yard  as  a Doug  fir 
seedling! 

Cass  Turnbull  is  a certified  arborist , au- 
thor, educator,  founder  and  president  of  ww- 
wtreepac.org  and  www.plantamnesty.org. 

This  article  is  reprinted  from  the  Plant 
Amnesty  newsletter,  Winter  2016,  Volume 
XXVIII,  No.  1.  (www.plantamnesty.org) 
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AGING  TREES  and  ENVIRONMENTAL  STRESSES 


This  copse  of  river  birch  (Betula  nigra)  is  established,  approaching  a canopy  size  that  can  start  shading  pedestrians  looking  for  a break  from  summer  sun.  However,  the  older  these 
trees  get,  the  less  tolerant  they  become  of  this  " heat- island . " 


By  Gary  Johnson 

Aging  trees.  There’s  more  than  a 
little  irony  to  the  fact  that  as  trees 
reach  maturity  and  begin  aging, 
they  reach  the  height  of  their  contributions 
as  environmental  assets  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  decline  in  their  ability  to  tolerate  the 
stresses  and  stressors  that  defined  their 
early  years. 

Young  trees.  Trees  newly-planted  or 
established  but  not  yet  reaching  their  full 
productive  size  are  generally  more  robust, 
more  tolerant  of  less-than-suitable  sites 
and  less  likely  to  suffer  the  extremes  of 
climate.  Most  still  require  a lot  of  mainte- 
nance and  product  input,  making  them  at 
best  promising,  but  not  yet  assets. 

Figure  1:  This  copse  of  river  birch  (Bet- 
ula nigra)  is  established,  approaching  a 
canopy  size  that  can  start  shading  pedestri- 
ans looking  for  a break  from  summer  sun. 
However,  the  older  these  trees  get,  the  less 
tolerant  they  become  of  this  “heat-island.” 

Large,  aging  community  trees  occupy 
three  unique  sites  with  different  levels  of 
vulnerability  to  environmental  stresses: 
One,  compromised  urban  landscapes,  e.g., 
boulevards  and  median  strips,  parking  lot 
or  strip  mall  landscapes;  Two,  less  com- 


promised sites  under  more  intensive  man- 
agement such  as  residential  properties, 
parks,  campuses  and  golf  courses;  Three, 
“natural”  areas  such  as  river  corridors, 
remnant  woodlands  and  right-of-way  cor- 
ridors. 

Life  on  the  streets  is  toughest 

The  most  fragile  “aging”  trees  are  those 
perched  on  narrow  boulevards  or  median 
strips  and  parking  lot  landscapes.  Trees  in 
these  situations  may  be  considered  “ag- 
ing” by  the  time  they  reach  30  years  of 
age.  Because  they  are  large,  they  have  a 
lot  of  biomass  above  ground  that  needs  to 
be  sustained  by  a functional  root  system, 
both  for  stability  and  sustenance. 

Figure  2:  This  silver  maple  (Acer  sac- 
charinum)  is  providing  the  shade  as  ad- 
vertised when  it  was  planted  in  this  old 
driveway,  but  it’s  more  vulnerable  to  envi- 
ronmental stresses  due  to  its  compromised 
root  system. 

Drought,  heat  from  sun-exposed  pave- 
ment, and  soluble  salts  are  tough  on  the 
fine  root  systems.  These  are  the  parts  of 
the  roots  that  take  up  the  majority  of  the 
water  and  minerals  necessary  to  sustain 
life  as  well  as  the  roots  that  manufacture 
the  growth  regulators  that  consequent- 


ly stimulate  twig  growth.  Wind-loading 
events  are  particularly  stressful  on  these 
trees,  especially  if  root  loss  due  to  side- 
walk or  pavement  replacement  has  further 
damaged  their  already-abnormal  root  sys- 
tems. Larger  trees  are  much  more  likely  to 
tip  over  during  wind-loading  events,  and 
even  more  likely  if  they  are  in  narrow  (less 
than  10  feet)  planting  strips  or  boulevards. 

Figure  3:  Large,  aging  trees  in  narrow 
boulevards  that  have  had  root  loss  due  to 
street  or  sidewalk  improvement  are  partic- 
ularly vulnerable  to  the  increasingly-fre- 
quent  wind-loading  events  associated  with 
climate  change,  such  as  this  large  green 
ash  (Fraxinus  pennsylvanica). 

A good  home  is  less  stressful 

Of  all  the  urban  sites,  residential  and 
park  sites  are  probably  the  best  and  least 
stressful  for  individual  trees  as  they  age. 
They  tend  to  be  cared  for  more  often  than 
others  because  they  grow  near  people.  The 
soil  is  usually  better,  water  is  usually  more 
reliable,  and  they  are  less  likely  to  suffer 
from  over-heated  pavement,  deicing  salts 
and  insufficient  root  systems.  The  biggest 
threats  to  aging  trees  in  these  landscapes 
tend  to  be  serious  diseases  or  insect  pests 
and  maintenance  conflicts  such  as  lawn 
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This  Eastern  cottonwood  (Populus  deltoides)  is  providing  the  shade  as  advertised  when  it  was  planted  in  this  boulevard, 
but  it’s  more  vulnerable  to  environmental  stresses  due  to  its  compromised  root  system  that's  soon  to  be  damaged  even 
more  as  the  curb  is  replaced. 


mower  damage  or  accidental  herbicide 
damage. 

Natural  areas  aren’t  all  that  safe 

The  least  understood  of  all  tree  sites 
are  the  natural  areas,  which  include  rural 
woodlands  that  have  been  engulfed  by  de- 
velopment (peri-urban  forests)  and  river 
and  right-of-way  (ROW)  corridors.  The 
environmental  stresses  in  these  areas  are 
more  subtle  and  are  often  pressured  by  in- 
vasive species  (buckthorn,  barberry,  black 
locust)  that  are  constantly  pressuring  old- 
er, more  mature  trees  for  available  soil 
moisture  and  nutrients  as  well  as  a share 
of  the  rooting  space.  When  weather  or  cli- 
mate changes  drastically,  these  woodlands 
tend  to  lose  a lot  of  older,  weakened  indi- 
viduals. And  if  roads  or  openings  are  cut 
into  these  woodlands  (perforations  of  the 
canopy),  they  are  more  vulnerable  to  dry- 
ing winds  and  sunlight.  As  a result,  they 
tend  to  quietly  decline  and  be  replaced  by 
(very  often)  less  desirable  species. 

What  to  do... what  to  do? 

There  are  a few  simple,  but  not  neces- 
sarily easy,  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  less- 
en the  environmental  stresses  on  produc- 
tive, aging  trees.  First,  reduce  the  drought 
or  drought-like  stresses.  Water  trees  for 
the  life  of  the  trees  ...  figuratively  and 
literally.  Use  soaker  hoses,  remove  turf 
grass  competition  and  replace  with  mulch 
and  understory  plantings  that  shade  the 
soil,  use  pervious  pavement  rather  than 


concrete  or  asphalt,  and  plant  large  trees 
in  wider  (10  feet  or  more)  boulevards  or  in 
the  ROW  areas  where  there’s  more  room. 

Avoid  unnecessary  root  loss.  Rather 
than  cutting  the  roots  of  trees  when  re- 
placing lifted  sidewalks,  “shave”  the  con- 
crete to  remove  the  trip  hazards.  Sidewalk 
shaving  is  inexpensive,  extends  the  life  of 
the  paved  area  and  avoids  damage  to  the 
roots.  If  root  loss  is  unavoidable,  consid- 
er using  a tree  growth  regulator  to  allow 
the  tree  root  systems  to  slowly  reestablish 
without  excessive  growth  above  ground 
placing  unrealistic 
demands  for  water  to 
sustain  them. 

Regularly  remove 
dead  wood  from  the 
tree  canopies,  every 
five  years  or  so.  This 
has  nothing  to  do 
with  removing  envi- 
ronmental stresses. 
It’s  just  a practice 
that  removes  hazard- 
ous branches  that  are 
more  likely  to  fall 
and  damage  targets 
during  wind-loading 
events.  Minimize 
the  use  of  pesticides 
within  the  root  zone 
of  aging  trees.  These 


chemicals  unintentionally  degrade  the  nat- 
ural, living  components  of  the  soil  that  the 
roots  are  growing  in,  stressing  the  trees 
more  than  necessary.  That  layer  of  mulch 
and  that  shade  garden  planted  under  the 
trees  will  go  a long  way  to  make  pesticides 
less  necessary. 

For  natural  areas,  minimize  any  frag- 
mentation of  the  woodlands  and  keep 
invasive  species  to  a minimum.  It’s  not 
likely  that  those  unwanted  plants  will  be 
eradicated,  but  they  can  be  managed  at 
levels  that  moderate  their  stresses  on  the 
forest  system  and  the  aging  trees  within  it. 

Gary  Johnson  is  a professor  of  urban 
and  community  forestry  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  in  St.  Paul.  This  article  is  a 
preview  of  the  talk  he  will  present  at  the 
54th  Minnesota  Shade  Tree  Short  Course, 
March  15  and  16,  at  Bethel  University  in 
the  Minneapolis/Saint  Paul  metropolitan 
area.  More  than  50  general,  concurrent 
and  mini-sessions  will  address  just  about 
every  aspect  of  arboriculture  and  urban 
forestry,  from  disease  management  to  ag- 
ing tree  retention.  “This  is  a conference 
loaded  with  information  that  will  be  worth 
your  professional  investment,  ” Johnson 
says. 

For  more  information,  visit  https:// 
cceevents.  umn.  edu/minnesota-shade-tree- 
short-course.  i 


Large,  aging  trees  in  narrow  boulevards  that  have  had  root  loss  due  to  street  or  sidewalk 
improvement  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  the  increasingly  frequent  wind- loading 
events  associated  with  climate  change,  such  as  this  large  green  ash  (Fraxinus  pennsyl- 
vanica). 
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SMA  Names  Zelkova  senata  ‘Musashino’ 

2016  URBAN  TREE  OF  THE  YEAR 


The  Society  of  Municipal  Arborists 
(SMA)  has  voted  Zelkova  serrata 
‘Musashino’  its  2016  Urban  Tree 
of  the  Year.  The  yearly  selection  must 
be  adaptable  to  a variety  of  harsh  urban 
growing  conditions  and  have  strong  orna- 
mental traits.  It  is  often  a species  or  cul- 
tivar  considered  underutilized  by  urban 
foresters. 

The  SMA  Urban  Tree  of  the  Year  pro- 
gram has  been  running  for  20  years,  and 
recent  honorees  include  yellowwood 
(2015),  ‘Vanessa’  parrotia  (2014),  and 
live  oak  (2013).  You  can  see  the  full  list  of 
past  winners  on  the  SMA  website,  www. 
urban-forestry.com. 

Zelkovas  are  native  to  Japan,  Korea  and 
Taiwan.  J.  Frank  Schmidt  & Son  Co.  in- 
troduced Zelkova  serrata  ‘Musashino’  to 
the  North  American  nursery  trade  in  2000. 
Named  after  a city  in  Tokyo  (which  itself 
is  a city,  but  also  a prefecture  containing 
multiple  other  cities),  ‘Musashino’  has 
been  a successful  and  popular  street  tree 
for  many  years  in  Japan,  proving  itself 
useful  as  a narrow,  upright  form  of  zelko- 
va. It  has  the  genetic  potential  to  reach  45 
feet  in  height  and  15  feet  in  width  at  ma- 
turity. It  is  hardy  in  USD  A Zones  5 to  9. 

J.  Frank  Schmidt  & Son.  Co.  literature 
says  of  the  fast-growing  ‘Musashino’: 
“Used  singly,  it  is  a landscape  exclama- 
tion mark.  Planted  in  groups  or  rows,  this 
unusual  cultivar  creates  a vertical  design 


One  expression  of  fall  color  on  ‘Musashino’. 
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The  coveted  upright  narrow  habit  of  ‘ Musashino  ’.  All  photos  by  J. Frank  Schmidt  & 
Son.  Co. 


statement  for  parks,  cam- 
puses, boulevards  and  oth- 
er public  spaces.  Perfect 
symmetry  makes  it  a great 
choice  for  creating  invit- 
ing allees  or  visual  screens 
to  block  unsightly  views.” 

In  Rochester  Hills, 

Michigan,  the  forestry 
division’s  Dave  Etz  has 
overseen  the  planting  of 
47  ‘Musashino’  within 
the  last  six  years.  “So  far 
we  like  what  we  see,” 

Etz  says.  “It’s  adaptable 
to  difficult  site  conditions 
and  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  hardiest  zelkova  cul- 
tivars.  After  two  consec- 
utive winters  with  tem- 
peratures dipping  near  or 
below  -20  F,  we’ve  seen 
zero  dieback,  and  many  of 
our  ‘Musashino’  are  locat- 
ed along  major  roads  and 
boulevards,  where  they 
also  show  good  tolerance 
to  deicing  salt  spray.” 

Etz  finds  that  ‘Musash- 
ino’ leafs  out  a bit  earlier 
in  the  spring  than  the  other 
zelkova  varieties  they’ve 
planted,  and  the  new  foli- 
age seems  to  tolerate  light 
frost.  He  says,  “On  our 
relatively  young  trees  the 
fall  color  hasn’t  been  outstanding  (yellow/ 
bronze),  but  references  indicate  the  fall 
color  can  be  excellent  (bright  yellow  to 
rusty  red),  so  we’re  hoping  this  will  im- 
prove as  our  trees  mature.” 

Providence,  Rhode  Island  City  Forester 
Doug  Still  has  good  things  to  say  about 
‘Musashino’.  “It’s  an  interesting  choice 
for  tree  of  the  year  because  it  is  somewhat 
of  a niche  species  selection,  literally,” 
he  says.  “Its  narrow,  upright  form  works 
when  there  is  limited  above-ground  space 
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for  the  tree  canopy  to  grow.” 

The  largest  project  where  Still  has  plant- 
ed ‘Musashino’  has  been  a great  success. 
In  Providence,  Atwells  Avenue  is  well 
known  for  its  wonderful  Italian  restau- 
rants, a gourmet  destination  for  the  whole 
region.  The  street  has  relatively  narrow 
sidewalks  for  a business  district,  with 
building  frontage  at  back  of  sidewalk, 
restaurant  awnings,  and  some  sidewalk 
cafe  seating.  There  isn’t  a lot  of  room  for 
trees  to  spread,  and  some  business  owners 
were  concerned  about  having  their  signs 


blocked. 

When  funding  was  provided  to  plant 
trees  up  and  down  Atwells  Avenue  in 
2007,  this  seemed  the  perfect  location  to 
try  out  ‘Musashino’.  Still  says,  “The  street 
called  for  a more  formal  uniform  tree 
selection  so,  breaking  from  our  pattern 
of  providing  diversity  to  each  street  tree 
planting,  we  planted  25  ‘Musashino’  trees. 
They  proved  to  be  an  excellent  performer, 
with  very  little  care  thus  far.” 

Still  was  concerned  about  the  tight 
branching  pattern  on  a species  already 
known  for  its  jumble  of  branches  all  em- 
anating from  one  area  on  trunk,  at  least 
with  some  zelkova  cultivars.  He  says,  “I 
was  surprised  at  the  nursery  to  see  that  al- 
though the  branch  pattern  is  dense  on  this 
cultivar,  the  attachments  were  solid  and 
arrange  spatially  up  the  trunk  rather  than 
from  just  one  point.  They’ve  also  proven 
to  be  healthy  growers  without  (I’m  afraid 
to  say)  much  watering  or  care  from  adja- 
cent business  owners.  I heartily  recom- 
mend ‘Musashino’  zelkova  when  you’ve 
got  a tight  space  and  you  need  a reliable 
tree.” 


Dark  green  summer  foliage  of ‘t Musashino  '. 

Over  on  the  West  coast,  Gordon  Mann, 
consulting  arborist  and  former  longtime 
Redwood  City,  California,  city  arborist, 
has  good  reports  for  the  Sacramento  region 
as  well.  “After  a few  years  of  growing,  we 
are  experiencing  initial  nice  crown  growth 
on  ‘Musashino’  in  locations  with  narrow 


overhead  growing  space,”  he  says,  “If  the 
soil  space  is  adequate,  it  appears  to  be  a 
good  deciduous  tree  to  include  in  our  pal- 
ette. The  fall  color  has  been  attractive,  and 
maintenance  needs  have  been  normal.” 
Mann  notes  that,  similar  to  his  experiences 
with  the  narrow  callery  pear  cultivars,  the 
limited  spread  of  the  ‘Musashino’  crown 
does  not  appear  to  translate  to  reduced 
trunk  diameter  or  root  crown  swell  of  the 
tree  at  maturity  - hence  the  emphasis  on 
adequate  soil  volume. 

J.  Frank  Schmidt  & Son.  Co.  literature 
says  that  the  slender  ‘Musashino’  leaves 
are  just  3 inches  in  length  on  average,  re- 
ducing the  need  for  raking/leaf  cleanup  in 
the  fall.  They  say  that  the  cultivar  “prefers 
moist,  well-drained  soil  but  can  tolerate 
drought,  is  pH  adaptable,  pollution  tol- 
erant, and  more  heat  tolerant  than  other 
zelkova  selections.” 

The  SMA  recognizes  the  underutilized, 
attractive,  and  extremely  useful  ‘Musashi- 
no’ zelkova  for  its  service  to  urban  forests 
and  encourages  its  use  when  matched  ap- 
propriately to  site  and  as  part  of  a diverse 
urban  tree  inventory.  ^ 
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By  supportingthe  mission  of  TCIA,  our  partners  are  championing  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  entire  industry,  making  it  possible  for  a more  profitable 
and  safer  industry  for  us  all. 
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By  Tony  Welch 


I first  noticed  the  tree  in  April,  1997, 
clearly  visible  against  the  New  Orle- 
ans skyline  as  viewed  from  my  sis- 
ter-in-law’s French  Quarter  apartment 
balcony.  I reckoned  its  height  at  no  more 
than  two  feet.  Sporting  a single  trunk 
and  a half-dozen  leafed-out  branches,  it 
sat  firmly  rooted  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  roof  at  610  Toulouse,  less  than 
three  blocks  from  the  Mississippi  River. 
But  rooted  in  what? 

Each  April  thereafter,  during  visits 
to  the  French  Quarter  Jazz  Festival,  I 
studied  the  growing  tree  and  its  envi- 
rons from  my  balcony  vantage  point. 
The  building  at  610  Toulouse  houses 
an  upscale  antique  store  on  the  first  two 
levels;  the  remaining  upper  two  floors 
are  empty.  A cream-colored  sheet  metal 
facade  extends  the  entire  width  of  the 
building  just  below  the  roof  edge.  Large 
sections  of  the  fa9ade’s  angular  facing 
have  rusted  away,  and  while  it’s  im- 
possible to  see  into  its  shaded  cavity,  I 
know  precisely  what  is  going  on  inside. 
Pigeons  are  procreating.  At  first  there 
are  two  adult  birds  fluttering  in  and  out, 
which  number  grows  to  five  nesting 
pairs  over  the  years  as  the  faqade  con- 
tinues to  crumble  away.  So  now  I know 
how  the  tree  sustains  itself  ...  its  roots 
are  feeding  on  pigeon  poop  jambalaya.* 

I further  concluded  that  summer 
cloudbursts  must  be  occurring  with  just 
enough  frequency  to  keep  the  tree’s  root 
tentacles  from  drying  out.  And  one  more 
burning  question:  how  did  the  tree  ac- 
climatize itself  to  summer  extremes  that 
fluctuated  between  180  F and  220  F,  a not 
uncommon  mid-day  temperature  range  on 
flat  tar  roofs  in  the  Crescent  City? 

Seven  death-defying  years  slide  by, 
during  which  interval  I wander  throughout 
the  Quarter  gazing  up  at  aging  rooftop  par- 
apets and  their  many  crevices.  A miserable 
little  bush  here,  a protruding  weed  there, 
stunted  ferns  with  drooping,  scorched 
fronds  - but  not  another  tree  do  I come 
across.  I decide  it’s  high  time. 

Ray  Masco,  the  manager  of  Harper’s 


The  tree  was  a hackberry,  a common  genus  of  limited  commercial 
value  and  known  to  early  Louisiana  settlers  as  \ hois  inconnu, ' or 
‘ unknown  wood .' 

Antiques  at  610  Toulouse,  couldn’t  be 
more  amiable.  Pointing  out  a repaired  sec- 
tion of  interior  wall,  Ray  notes  that  rain 
water  has  made  its  way  into  the  ground 
floor  display  room.  “You  need  to  talk  to 
roofer  Bill  Johnson,”  Ray  suggests.  “He’s 
got  a contract  to  replace  the  facade  and  get 
rid  of  the  tree.” 

Contacted  by  phone,  Mr.  Johnson  proves 
somewhat  reticent.  “Am  I dealing  with  a 
tree  hugger  here?”  the  owner  of  By  water 
Sheet  Metal  Works  and  Roofing  wants  to 
know.  I assure  him  that,  even  though  I re- 
side in  Oregon  where  environmental  earth 
muffins  can  be  found  nesting  in  the  crown 
of  every  old  growth  conifer,  I myself  am 
not  of  that  genre.  In  hushed  tones,  I ad- 
mit I once  removed  a 143-year-old,  120- 


foot  Douglas  fir  standing  beside  my 
house,  for  no  other  reason  than  it  kept 
me  awake  and  wide-eyed  on  stormy 
nights  with  its  arthritic  groaning  - for 
14  nerve-wracking  years. 

Gradually,  Bill  warms  to  the  notion 
that  the  Six-Ten  Tree  is  worthy  of  salva- 
tion. “As  I recall,  it’s  rooted  right  atop 
the  brick  parapet.  But  I’ll  know  for  sure 
when  I get  up  there  with  my  roofing 
crew.  Maybe  we’ll  get  lucky.  Just  re- 
member, I’m  no  tree  surgeon.” 

Tuesday,  June  21.  Mid-afternoon.  As 
planned,  my  wife’s  brother-in-law,  Don, 
arrives  at  610  Toulouse.  Bill  Johnson 
has  departed,  but  the  tree  is  standing 
in  a water-filled  bucket  at  curbside,  as 
planned.  Don  struggles  to  fit  the  six- 
foot  tree  in  his  van,  then  drives  off  to 
his  home  in  Slidell  and  replants  the 
tree  in  his  backyard,  taking  extra  care 
to  tenderly  tamp  down  its  few  remain- 
ing roots.  Don  recognizes  the  tree  as  a 
hackberry,  a common  genus  of  limited 
commercial  value  and  known  to  early 
Louisiana  settlers  as  ‘bois  inconnu,’  or 
‘unknown  wood.’  Its  leaves  are  begin- 
ning to  droop. . . 

Bill  Johnson’s  confrontation  proves 
equally  stimulating.  “The  nesting  pi- 
geons and  their  young,”  he  exclaims, 
“kept  retreating  until  we  removed  the 
last  of  the  old  facade.  Then  they  poured 
out  of  there.  Before  we  knew  it,  what 
seemed  like  every  pigeon  in  the  Quarter 
showed  up  and  came  swooping  down  on 
us  in  retaliation.” 

Next  day,  with  peace  restored,  Bill 
turned  his  full  attention  to  the  tree.  “Sure 
enough,”  he  recalls,  “it  was  anchored  atop 
the  brick  parapet.  The  support  roots  went 
off  at  angles  and  then  straight  down  into  the 
mortar  joints.”  After  probing  and  digging 
a bit,  Bill  says  he  could  see  it  was  a losing 
battle.  “The  old  mortar  mix  throughout  the 
Quarter  has  a high  sand  content,  making  it 
fairly  easy  to  penetrate.  The  roots  proba- 
bly extended  through  five  or  six  courses  of 
brick.  To  save  most  of  the  root  system,  I’d 
have  had  to  disassemble  the  entire  corner 
of  the  parapet  brick  by  brick.” 

Then  something  caught  Bill’s  eye.  Be- 
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side  the  base  of  the  existing  tree  was  a clus- 
ter of  small  stumps.  Clearly,  someone  in 
the  past  had  more  than  once  cut  away  the 
parent  tree,  thinking  to  kill  it.  But  each  time 
the  roots  sent  up  a new  leader,  beginning 
probably  a quarter-century  ago.  “There’s 
nothing  to  prevent  the  tree  from  sprouting 
again,”  Bill  cautions.  Whatever  minerals 
and  other  nutrients  (oyster  shell  particles?) 
were  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  mortar  mix 
seemed  to  suit  the  hackberry  just  fine.  And 
enough  moisture  obviously  filtered  into  the 
porous  parapet  to  sustain  the  tree  through 
lean  times.  As  for  my  know-it-all  lagniappe 
theory,  Bill  reported  the  roots  were  no- 
where near  the  pigeon  nesting  area. 

Will  our  braveheart  transplant  survive? 
Thanks  to  Don,  the  Six-Ten  Tree  did  get  a 
shot  of  feeder  root  growth  stimulant  after 
replanting,  which  I reasoned  might  make  a 
deciding  difference  come  spring.  But  most 
encouraging  of  all  is  the  astounding  curative 
power  of  the  genus  Celtis  occidentalis  L.  The 
common  hackberry’s  inherent  lust  for  life 
would  shame  the  most  determined  vampire. 

To  wit:  Hiroshima,  Japan,  August  6, 


1945,  8:16am.  A 40-year-old  hackberry 
tree  growing  in  the  garden  of  the  city’s 
Army  Hospital  bends  before  the  ultimate 
Divine  Wind.  The  tree  is  located  one  kilo- 
meter from  the  A-bomb’s  epicenter.  Hell 
engulfs  the  hackberry,  severely  scorching 
its  south  side  and  instantly  atomizing  ev- 
ery leaf.  Hundreds  of  radiated  patients  and 
hospital  staff  are  dead  within  the  week. 
The  tree  struggles,  loses  six  feet  of  its 
crown  and  a portion  of  its  trunk,  but  sur- 
vives. Gradually,  its  fame  spreads  through- 
out the  Japanese  Empire  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  come  annually  to  pay  homage, 
meditate  under  its  bower,  and  even  pick 
insects  off  its  leaves... 

Then,  in  1985  - 40  more  healing  years 
later  - a natural  Divine  Wind  (typhoon) 
topples  the  tree,  leaving  behind  a shattered 
stump.  The  following  spring,  the  stump 
forces  new  buds,  which  become  foot-long 
leafy  branches.  A year  later,  the  stump  dies 
and  crumbles  over  time.  Today,  a replace- 
ment Celtis  occidentalis  grows  in  its  stead 
beside  a monument  honoring  “The  Hack- 
berry of  Hiroshima.” 


Epilogue 

September  15,  2005.  From  the  remnants 
of  his  backyard  deck  in  Slidell,  Don  can 
see  the  crown  of  the  Six-Ten  Tree  emerg- 
ing from  the  slowly  retreating  waters  of 
Lake  Pontchartrain.  Its  dormant  branches 
barren,  the  hackberry  bows  but  does  not 
break  before  the  Divine  Wind  of  Katrina. 
Which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the 
double  patio  doors,  which  blew  out  and  let 
three  feet  of  water  into  the  house.  Dozing 
in  the  sun  a few  feet  away  is  the  family 
cat,  left  behind  in  the  laundry  room  with 
food  and  water  when  Don  and  his  wife 
Judy  evacuated  to  San  Antonio  on  Sunday, 
August  28. 

“Hey,  Tiger,”  purrs  Don,  addressing  the 
feline  while  scratching  behind  her  ears. 
“Wanna  climb  a tree  with  more  lives  than 
you’ve  got?” 

* literally ; a jumbled  mixture. 

Tony  Welch  has  been  an  outdoor  hunt- 
ing/fishing  magazine  writer  for  over  45 
years,  and  lives  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
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Study  to  Stay  Safe 

How  do  we  gain  knowledge  of  safe  removal  methods  when  it  is  not  always  intuitive?  First 
and  foremost,  learn  from  a trusted  mentor  dedicated  to  safety,  Second,  always  view 
your  job  as  a career  you  must  invest  in  by  remaining  a student  for  life.  This  means 
attending  conferences,  workshops,  local  events  and  being  an  active  participant  on 
trusted  internet  sites. 

By  doing  this,  not  only  is  safety  enhanced,  but  life  as  a tree  professional  is  enhanced. 

Stay  up  to  date,  and  develop  and  contribute  to  a reliable  network  of  peers.  Become  better, 
all  the  while  gaining  the  skills  needed  to  not  only  remain  as  safe  as  possible,  but  become  more 
proficient,  thus  becoming  more  profitable.  What  could  be  better? 


Advertisement 

Rigging  and 
Removals: 

Beyond  the  Climb 

Everyone  has  a natural  fear  of  climbing  when 
they  start  a career  in  tree  care;  that's  a good 
thing.  The  natural  progression  is  to  learn  to 
climb  and  once  proficient,  move  on  to  pruning. 

After  we  become  productive  at  pruning  and  our 
leadership  feels  we  are  progressing  nicely,  we 
get  to  try  a removal.  Most  of  the  time  it  begins  with 
a "smash  and  dash"  — a tree  removal  that  doesn't 
require  much  (if  any)  rigging  — and  this  part  makes 
sense.  It's  when  we  move  into  the  second  level  of 
removal  operations  things  can  get  dicey. 

I've  noticed  most  new  climbers  devote  their  time  and 
energy  learning  how  to  climb,  but  don't  spend  as  much 
time  studying  safe  removal  techniques,  especially 
rigging  concepts.  To  me,  this  is  a grave  mistake  with 
serious,  if  not  life-threatening,  consequences. 

Removals  Require  Good  Judgment 

Removals  require  strict  focus  and  good  decision-making  skills.  Performing  every 
removal  with  the  same  approach  or  technique  can  be  extremely  dangerous.  Running  up  a tree  with  an  exposed 
hollow  and  rigging  a large  top  into  itself  will  subject  that  tree  to  a tremendous  amount  of  dynamic  energy.  If 
not  managed  properly  the  energy  could  produce  enough  force  to  cause  a catastrophic  failure  of  the  tree. 

In  our  world,  we  must  have  the  ability  to  Identify  a hazard  and  choose  a way  to  rig  the  tree  that  mitigates 
this  hazard.  Without  this  combination,  you  are  playing  a game  of  odds  that  just  isn't  smart  or  needed. 

We  have  to  be  certain  we  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  return  home  safely  every  day.  That  demands 
a commitment  of  both  time  to  learn  and  a promise  never  to  compromise. 


Mark  Chisholm  is  a three- 
time  international  Tree 
Climbing  Champion  and 
third-generation,  ISA- 
certified  arborist  with  Aspen 
Tree  Expert  Company  in 
Ne  w Jersey  He  consults 
internationally  on  tree  care 
issues  and  conducts  training 
seminars  for STIHL, 
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Win-Win: 

How  to  Score  a Municipal  Tree  Care  Contract 


As  a rule , the  project  is  awarded  to  the  lowest  respon- 
sible bidder.  In  other  words , agencies  don  7 automati- 
cally hire  the  cheapest  bidder  - most  want  to  work  with 
a quality,  ethical  and  ANSI  A 3 OO-compliant  tree  care 
professionals  for  their  project. 


By  Gordon  Mann 

Pursuing  a municipal  tree  care  con- 
tract is  very  different  from  selling 
your  tree  care  services  to  a home- 
owner.  Municipal  bidding  involves  specif- 
ic rules  and  procedures  that  govern  both 
the  agency  and  the  bidders,  and  tree  care 
company  owners  need  to  understand  this 
process  to  improve  their  chances  of  land- 
ing a contract. 

Municipal  bidding  rules  generally  re- 
quire projects  to  receive  multiple  bids.  As 
a rule,  the  project  is  awarded  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder.  In  other  words,  agen- 
cies don’t  automatically  hire  the  cheapest 
bidder  - most  want  to  work  with  a quali- 
ty, ethical  and  ANSI  A300-compliant  tree 
care  professionals  for  their  project. 

But  how  can  agencies  differentiate  be- 


tween mediocre  tree  care  bidders,  and  truly 
outstanding  candidates?  The  answer:  You 
have  to  prove  you’re  the  tree  care  compa- 
ny for  the  job.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
(1)  Demonstrate  your  understanding  of  the 
bidding  process  by  submitting  a quality, 
comprehensive  bid,  and  (2)  Earn  industry 
credentials  that  showcase  your  company’s 
competence  and  professionalism. 

Remember:  The  most  successful  proj- 
ects are  those  where  the  agency  and 
contractor  work  together  as  a team!  This 


synergy  only  happens  when  both  parties 
- the  agency  and  the  bidder  - understand 
their  respective  roles  in  the  bidding  pro- 
cess. 

First,  let’s  take  a look  at  the  agency’s 
perspective. 

The  Agency’s  Perspective 

Competent  government  agencies  will 
identify  the  necessary  work,  and  write 
detailed  specifications  for  completing  the 
project. 


If  you  love  to  read  TCI  Magazine , send  a picture  of  yourself  reading  it  and  well  consider  you  for  the  next  ad! 
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These  specifications  include: 

• A timeline  for  bidding  and  completion 
that  is  adequate  for  the  intended  work 

• Clear  bid  items  that  are  measurable 
and  payable  work  tasks 

• Clear  parameters  for  performing  the 
intended  work 

Addressing  these  details  in  your  bid  will 
set  you  apart  from  the  competition,  and  as- 
sure the  agency  that  your  company  is  able 
to  complete  the  job.  But,  unfortunately, 
not  all  agencies  provide  this  information, 
and  you  may  need  to  adjust  your  bid  ac- 
cordingly. 

Sometimes,  an  agency  will  write  spec- 
ifications that  are  either  vague,  or  not 
enforced  during  work  performance.  This 
hands-off  approach  can  result  in  the  con- 
tractor getting  away  with  substandard 
work  that  other  bidders  may  have  per- 
formed for  less,  had  the  agency  articulated 
the  work  specification  more  clearly.  When 
you  come  across  this,  talk  to  the  person  re- 
sponsible about  improving  the  bid  specs. 
Most  government  agencies  appreciate  the 
help. 

The  agency  wins  when  they  provide 
clear,  quality  specifications;  administer 
firm,  fair  inspection;  and  pay  promptly  for 
work  performed.  Agencies  should  set  the 
workmanship  standard  high,  so  high  quali- 
ty bidders  will  be  encouraged  to  bid  on  the 
projects.  The  end  result  should  be  quality 
work  that  meets  expectations. 

The  Contractor’s  Perspective 

If  you  are  considering  submitting  a bid 
for  a municipal  tree  care  project,  first  make 
sure  that  you: 

• Understand  the  specifications  or  agen- 
cy work  request 

• Check  the  work  site(s) 

• Understand  and  market  your  strengths, 
such  as  industry  credentials 

• Cost  the  work  correctly 

• Position  your  bid  to  take  advantage  of 
any  strengths,  economy  of  scale  and  spe- 
cial equipment 

• Understand  the  inspection  and  pay- 
ment process 

• Attend  any  mandatory  pre-bid  meet- 
ings, ask  questions  for  clarity,  and  learn 
about  the  competition 

• Write  the  request  for  proposal  (RFP)  or 
submit  the  bid  to  accomplish  the  desired 
work 


The  agency  wins  when 
they  provide  clear,  quality 
specifications;  administer 
firm,  fair  inspection;  and 
pay  promptly  for  work 
performed.  Agencies 
should  set  the  workman- 
ship standard  high,  so 
high  quality  bidders  will 
be  encouraged  to  bid  on 
the  projects. 


Remember:  The  contractor  wins  when 
they  perform  the  work  well,  meeting  or 
exceeding  specifications;  reducing  punch 
lists  and  go-backs;  and  participate  in 
prompt  measurement,  agreed  upon  quan- 
tities and  accurate  invoices.  The  end  result 
should  be  a satisfied  client,  profit  and  pos- 
sibly additional  work. 

TCI  A Accreditation 

Because  municipal  agencies  reward 
affordable,  responsible  bidders,  consider 
becoming  TCIA  accredited  to  demonstrate 
your  tree  care  company’s  ethics,  profes- 
sionalism and  compliance  with  industry 
standards.  TCIA  Accreditation  is  the  only 
tree  care  industry  credential  of  its  kind, 
and  is  only  awarded  to  companies  that 
have  undergone  a comprehensive  on-site 
audit  of  professional  and  business  practic- 
es aimed  at  safeguarding  consumers.  For 
some  municipal  bids,  TCIA  Accreditation 
is  actually  a requirement! 

Gordon  Mann  is  a consulting  arborist 
and  urban  forester,  and  owner  of  Mann 
Made  Resources,  currently  contracted  as 
the  city  arborist  for  Rancho  Cordova,  Cal- 
ifornia. ^ 
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Accident  Briefs 


Send  Your  Local  Accident  Briefs  to  editor@tcia.org 


All  items  taken  from  published  reports  or 
reported  directly  to  TCI  A staff  as  noted. 

Lift  operator  electrocuted 

An  aerial  lift  operator  was  killed  in  an 
accident  involving  a utility  line  December 
2,  2015,  in  Lubbock,  Texas.  Bobby  Wayne 
Phillips,  46,  was  in  a bucket  lift  trimming 
trees  for  a private  company  when  he  made 
contact  with  high-voltage  power  lines.  He 
died  at  the  scene. 

Phillips  was  not  working  for  the  local 
power  company  nor  for  a contractor  for  the 
power  company.  Neighbors  stood  near  the 
sidewalk  and  watched  as  officials  worked 
to  bring  the  victim  down,  according  to  the 
Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal  report. 

Man  electrocuted  using  pole  saw  to  trim 

A man  trimming  trees  with  a pole  saw  at 
a residence  was  electrocuted  December  2, 
2015,  in  Kailua-Kona,  Hawaii. 

Patrol  officers  responded  to  a report  of 
an  unresponsive  man  who  may  have  fallen 
out  of  a tree  at  a home.  When  they  arrived, 
the  man,  later  identified  as  Christopher 
Volpa,  26,  of  Kailua-Kona,  was  lying  on 
the  road  with  burn  marks  and  next  to  a 
long  tree-trimming  pole,  which  also  had 


burn  marks. 

Police  said  that  he  had  been  trimming 
branches  near  electrical  power  lines.  Volpa 
was  taken  to  Kona  Community  Hospital, 
where  he  was  pronounced  dead  a short 
time  later,  according  to  the  West  Hawaii 
Today  report. 

Sent  in  by  Gary  Dempster,  a climber 
with  Nature’s  Way  Farm  & Trees,  LLC  in 
Chesterfield,  New  Jersey,  currently  living 
on  the  Big  Island  of  Hawaii,  and  Carol 
Kwan  of  Carol  Kwan  Consulting  LLC  in 
Mililani,  Hawaii. 

Teen  killed  in  chipper  on  first  day  on  job 

A 19-year-old  man  was  pulled  into  a 
wood  chipper  and  killed  in  Gaston  Coun- 
ty, North  Carolina,  on  December  5,  2015, 
on  what  was  believed  to  be  his  first  day 
on  the  job. 

Mason  Scott  Cox,  of  Gastonia,  was 
apparently  attempting  to  kick  a limb  into 
the  chipper  when  he  was  pulled  in.  Cox 
as  working  for  a company  that  was  taking 
down  trees  in  a residential  yard.  Cox  was 
found  inside  the  chipper  and  pronounced 
dead  on  scene. 

Cox’s  mother,  Debra  Sisk,  told  WBTV 
Television  Channel  3 the  teen  had  very 


limited  experience  in  the  tree  removal 
industry,  but  had  worked  on  cell  towers 
before.  It  was  his  first  day  on  this  job,  ac- 
cording to  a WBTV  report. 

Man  killed  trimming  from  ladder 

A 66-year-old  man  was  killed  Decem- 
ber 6,  2015,  in  Harrison  Township,  Ohio, 
when  he  was  struck  by  a cut  limb  while 
trimming  a tree  from  ladder. 

The  Preble  County  property  owner  ap- 
parently was  crushed  when  a large  branch 
fell  and  hit  him  while  he  was  on  the  ladder. 
He  was  pronounced  dead  at  the  scene  by 
the  Preble  County  coroner. 

The  sheriff’s  office  was  called  at  to  the 
property  after  a family  friend  found  the 
victim  fatally  injured.  The  accident  was 
believed  to  have  happened  in  the  after- 
noon. The  man’s  wife  went  outside  to  look 
for  him  after  dark  when  he  didn’t  come 
back  inside.  When  she  couldn’t  find  him, 
she  asked  the  family  friend  to  help,  ac- 
cording to  a WHIO  TV  7 report. 

Lift  operator  killed  in  27-foot  fall 

A worker  was  killed  December  8,  2015, 
in  Syosset,  New  York,  when  he  fell  27-feet 
from  an  aerial  lift  bucket  while  trimming  a 
tree.  Stephan  Wright,  53,  of  Hempstead,  who 
was  employed  by  a local  tree  service,  was 
not  wearing  protective  gear  or  a harness. 

He  was  taken  to  Nassau  University 
Medical  Center  where  he  was  pronounced 
dead  by  emergency  room  staff,  according 
to  a Syosset  Patch  report. 

Posted  to  TCI  A s CTSP  facebook  page 
by  David  Golon,  CTSP,  general  manager 
with  Wonderland  Tree  Care,  Inc.  in  Oyster 
Bay,  NY 

Climber  shocked  in  tree 

A tree  trimmer  was  taken  to  the  hospital 
in  critical  condition  December  15, 2015,  af- 
ter he  came  into  contact  with  live  wires  and 
was  shocked.  The  victim  was  also  stuck  in 
the  tree  briefly  before  he  was  rescued,  but 
was  breathing  when  paramedics  arrived. 
He  was  taken  to  The  University  of  Kansas 
Hospital,  according  to  a FOX  4 report 

Man  killed  by  felled  tree 

A man  died  when  he  was  struck  by  a 
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Tree  Service  Fined  $50,000  for  Struck-by 

Landgraff  Forestry  Ltd.,  a tree  care  company  based  in  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada, 
has  pleaded  guilty  and  has  been  fined  $50,000  after  a worker  suffered  critical  injuries 
after  being  struck  by  a tree  limb,  according  to  an  Ontario  Ministry  of  Labor  report. 

On  July  19,  2014,  Landgraff  had  been  retained  by  the  owner  of  a residence  in 
Windsor  to  remove  two  dead  trees.  The  company  owner,  David  Landgraff,  was  op- 
erating a bucket  truck  cutting  the  tree  limbs,  while  two  workers  were  situated  on  the 
ground  and  waiting  for  a tree  limb  to  be  lowered. 

Landgraff  observed  that  both  ground  workers  were  clear  and  proceeded  to  cut  the 
limb  on  the  south  tree.  A rope  was  attached  to  the  limb  being  cut,  which  was  strung 
through  a fulcrum  point  on  a neighboring  tree  and  through  a Hobbs  device  to  the 
worker  on  the  ground  in  control  of  the  other  end  of  the  rope. 

The  cut  limb  - approximately  12  feet  long  and  weighing  between  100  to  125 
pounds  - was  swung  across  to  the  tree  with  the  fulcrum  point.  The  limb  then  struck 
that  tree  with  sufficient  force  that  it  likely  caused  the  rope  knot  to  loosen;  in  addition, 
an  earlier  rain  shower  made  the  bark  somewhat  wet.  The  limb  then  slipped  from  the 
rope  and  fell  about  30  feet,  where  it  struck  one  of  the  workers  on  the  ground.  As  a 
result  the  worker  suffered  critical  injuries,  including  fractures. 

A Ministry  of  Labor  inspector  investigated  the  incident  and  determined  that  Land- 
graff failed  to  take  the  reasonable  precaution  of  ensuring  that  workers  did  not  enter 
into  the  drop/fall  zone.  This  is  contrary  to  section  25(2)(h)  of  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act,  which  requires  an  employer  to  take  every  precaution  reasonable  in 
the  circumstances  for  the  protection  of  a worker  at  the  workplace. 

The  defendant  pleaded  guilty  and  was  fined  $50,000  by  Justice  of  the  Peace  Eliza- 
beth M.  Neilson  in  Windsor  court  on  December  21,  2015. 

In  addition  to  the  fine,  the  court  imposed  a 25 -percent  victim  fine  surcharge  as 
required  by  the  Provincial  Offences  Act.  The  surcharge  is  credited  to  a special  pro- 
vincial government  fund  to  assist  victims  of  crime. 

V ¥ 


felled  tree  December  16,  2015,  in  Magof- 
fin County,  Kentucky. 

Derek  Matthew  Hannah,  26,  of  Staf- 
fordsville,  Kentucky,  was  cutting  down  a 
tree,  apparently  part  of  logging  operation, 
when  it  fell,  pinning  him  down.  He  tried 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  he  didn’t  make  it 
in  time.  He  died  at  the  scene,  according  to 
reports  from  WYMT  and  LEX18. 

Construction  worker  killed  in  struck-by 

A construction  worker  died  after  he  was 
crushed  by  a tree  in  an  excavating  machine 
while  removing  trees  December  16,  2015, 
in  a school  parking  lot  in  Naugatuck,  Con- 
necticut. 

Luis  Albaro  Ortega,  32,  of  Naugatuck, 
was  working  for  a company  subcontract- 
ed for  tree  removal  services  at  Naugatuck 
High  School. 

Ortega  was  removed  from  the  piece  of 
equipment  he  was  operating  and  transport- 
ed to  a hospital,  but  later  died,  according 
to  Naugatuck  Patch  and  NBC  Connecticut 
WVIT  reports. 


Tree  worker  killed  in  struck-by 

A man  working  for  a tree  removal  ser- 
vice was  killed  by  a falling  branch  Decem- 
ber 23,  2015,  in  Lincoln  County,  Maine. 

Eliot  Lamb,  22,  of  Orono,  was  work- 
ing with  Scott  MacKenney,  the  company 
owner,  helping  remove  a large  tree  from  a 
property  when  the  accident  happened.  He 
died  instantly,  according  to  a WABI-TV  5 
report. 

Line  clearance  trimmer  dies  in  fall 

A tree  trimmer  fell  55  feet  to  his  death 
December  30,  2015,  while  clearing 
storm-damaged  limbs  along  some  Pacific 
Gas  & Electric  lines  near  Weitchpec,  north 
of  Hoopa,  Washington. 

Kenneth  Arlen  Buck  Williams,  26,  of 
Hoopa,  was  working  for  tree  care  com- 
pany PG&E  had  contracted  to  clear  some 
tree  limbs  that  had  been  damaged  in  recent 
storms,  according  to  a report  in  The  North 
Coast  Journal.  The  report  did  not  indicate 
whether  Williams  fell  from  an  aerial  lift  or 
if  he  ’ d been  climbing . ^ 
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Aerial  rescues  may  require  a climber  to  quickly  reach  and  lower  the  injured  worker.  Images  courtesy  of  John  Ball. 


By  John  Ball,  Ph.D.,  CTSP,  and  Megan 
Johnson 

Tree  workers  may  have  to  respond 
to  a multitude  of  first-aid  situations 
during  their  careers,  but  the  most 
unique  are  the  incidents  that  occur  aloft. 
Aerial  rescue  is  a specific  area  of  emergen- 
cy response  that  should  be  practiced  quar- 
terly by  tree  workers.  While  aerial  rescues 
are  not  common,  they  do  occur  every  week 
in  this  country,  and  you  never  know  when 
the  need  will  arise  for  your  own  crew.  The 
first  time  you  are  called  upon  to  perform 
an  aerial  rescue  should  not  be  first  time 
your  crew  attempts  one. 

Preparedness  is  the  key  to  first  aid.  You 
maintain  a well- stocked  first-aid  kit  be- 
cause you  never  know  when  or  how  it  will 
be  needed.  You  prepare  for  an  aerial  res- 
cue for  the  same  reason,  you  never  know 
when  one  will  need  to  be  performed. 

The  first  step  to  preparing  for  an  aerial 
rescue  is  to  know  the  professional  rescue 
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resources  in  your  community.  There  is  a 
wide  range  of  capabilities  among  profes- 
sional fire/rescue  teams  across  the  country. 
There  are  teams  who  have  completed  the 
most  complex  tree-worker  rescues  imag- 
inable, while  others  have  very  limited  ca- 
pabilities and  are  dependent  upon  the  tree 

First  Aid  for  Arborists  - 
The  Series  at  a Glance 
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crew  to  reach  and  lower  the  injured  work- 
er. Every  tree  company  should  know  the 
rescue  capabilities  of  the  professional  fire/ 
rescue  team  in  their  service  area. 

This  inquiry  can  begin  by  simply  call- 
ing the  local  fire  department  and  asking 
the  questions”  “Who  will  911  send  if  I call 
about  an  injured  worker  who  is  aloft?”  and 
“What  are  the  high  angle  capabilities  of 
that  team?”  The  most  common  response 
you  probably  will  receive  is  that  the  local 
fire  department  is  the  party  responsible  for 
performing  aerial  rescues  and  they  have 
their  tower  (an  aerial  lift  with  a platform 
for  standing  rather  than  just  a ladder)  for 
high- angle  access.  Towers  certainly  can 
and  have  been  used  to  conduct  tree- work- 
er rescues,  but  trees  with  limited  acces- 
sibility, such  as  those  in  backyards,  may 
require  other  means  for  access  and  may  be 
beyond  the  local  capability. 

Once  you  know  the  capability  of  the 
local  fire/rescue  team,  you  can  determine 
what  training  or  equipment  your  company 


needs  to  supplement  their 
efforts.  Note:  this  means 
supplement,  not  substitute. 

While  your  tree  company 
may  have  greater  capa- 
bilities at  climbing  trees, 
fire/rescue  will  have  more 
advanced  skills  and  equip- 
ment to  attend  to  the  med- 
ical needs  of  the  injured 
worker.  A team  approach 
is  the  best  approach.  Ide- 
ally your  company,  or  a 
group  of  local  companies, 
should  conduct  joint  train- 
ing exercises  with  fire/res- 
cue to  learn  how  to  work 
together.  This  is  already 
being  done  with  fire/rescue 
teams  across  the  country, 
but  it  is  not  universally  ac- 
cepted. While  every  tree  company  should 
extend  an  invitation  to  conduct  joint  train- 
ing, do  not  be  surprised  if  the  offer  is  re- 
fused. Also,  not  all  fire/rescue  teams  are 
receptive  to  the  idea  of  joint  training. 

Aerial  rescues  cover  a wide  range  of 
possibilities  and  companies  need  to  train 
for  more  than  one  scenario.  Aerial  rescues 
can  be  divided  into  two  broad  categories: 
1 ) those  in  which  the  rescue  is  due  to  equip- 
ment failure,  such  as  a lift  breakdown,  that 
has  left  a worker  stranded  but  uninjured, 
or  2)  those  due  to  a medical  condition  that 
leaves  the  worker  unable  to  safely  descend 
on  his  or  her  own.  Since  this  series  is  on 
first  aid,  only  the  second  category,  medical 
conditions,  will  be  discussed. 

The  medical  condition  category  can  be 
further  divided  into  two  subcategories;  a) 
those  incidents  in  which  the  injured  work- 
er requires  immediate  lowering,  and  b) 
those  in  which  the  injured  worker  requires 
treatment  and  packaging  before  being  low- 
ered. The  first  subcategory,  unfortunately, 
has  been  the  sole  focus  of  most  aerial  res- 
cue training  and  competition  scenarios  for 
many  decades.  It  was  not  too  long  ago  that 
many  training  exercises  stipulated  a four 
minute  rescue,  a situation  that  ironical- 
ly resulted  in  tree  workers  being  injured 
while  practicing  aerial  rescues.  This  does 
not  mean  a rapid  extraction  is  never  need- 
ed or  should  be  omitted  from  practices, 
just  that  speed  is  not  the  sole  or  even  the 
most  critical  factor  in  aerial  rescues. 


The  highest  priority  in  an  aerial  rescue  is 
the  safety  of  you  and  your  crew  members. 
The  second  priority  is  the  injured  worker. 
A worse  situation  than  an  injured  worker 
is  having  the  rescuer  injured  as  well. 

However,  there  are  medical  life-threats, 
severe  bleeding  or  respiratory  arrest  as 
the  primary  examples,  where  the  need  to 
rapidly,  but  in  a controlled  manner,  lower 
of  the  patient  outweighs  the  risk  of  caus- 
ing further  injury.  If  the  injured  worker  is 
not  breathing,  they  must  be  lowered  to  the 
ground  before  any  first  aid  can  be  started. 
Cardiopulmonary  resuscitation,  CPR,  can- 
not be  started  in  the  tree;  the  person  must 
be  on  a flat  surface.  This  is  one  instance 
where  there  is  a need  for  a quick  response 
as  the  injured  worker  may  have  only  four 
to  six  minutes  before  suffering  brain  inju- 
ry or  even  death. 

Severe  bleeding  is  another  possible 
need  for  a rapid  descent,  as  tree  workers 
can  and  have  died  from  uncontrolled  hem- 
orrhaging while  aloft.  While  NO  rescue 
should  be  attempted  that  puts  the  rescuers 
at  risk,  if  a worker  suffering  from  these 
medical  conditions  can  be  lowered  rapid- 
ly, it  can  make  the  difference  between  life 
and  death.  The  rapid  descent  may  aggra- 
vate other  injuries,  fractures  for  example, 
but  the  injured  worker  may  die  if  the  life- 
threats  are  not  quickly  addressed. 

The  other  subcategory,  the  incidents  in 
which  the  need  to  stabilize  the  worker’s 
condition  and  package  before  lowering, 
is  the  most  common  aerial  rescue  need. 
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to  be  assessed  and  treated  before  the 
worker  is  packaged  and  lowered. 

Though  far  beyond  the  scope  of  first 
responders,  administration  of  IV  fluids 
has  even  been  started  on  injured  work- 
ers while  still  in  the  canopy.  Supporting 
and  protecting  head  or  spinal  injury  are 
also  tasks  that  may  have  to  be  performed 
before  the  injured  worker  is  lowered. 
Your  suspicion  of  head  or  spinal  inju- 
ry is  based  on  the  mechanism  of  injury 
(MOI)  and  the  injured  worker’s  symp- 
toms and  signs,  i.e.,  inability  to  move  an 
extremity,  numbness,  tingling  and  back 
or  neck  pain. 

If  the  injured  worker’s  condition  ap- 
pears stable  and  there  are  no  identifiable 
life-threats,  but  there  are  suspicions  of 
musculoskeletal,  head  or  spinal  trau- 
ma, it  may  be  best  to  access  the  injured 
worker,  check  that  they  are  properly 
attached  and  monitor  his  or  her  condi- 
tion for  the  ABC’s  - airway,  breathing  and 
circulation  - while  awaiting  fire/rescue. 
If  the  expected  response  is  only  minutes, 
not  hours,  away,  the  benefits  of  waiting  to 
ensure  the  worker  is  properly  treated  and 
packaged  before  descending  outweigh 
the  need  for  a rapid  lowering.  Monitor- 
ing is  critical,  however,  as  a change  in  the 
injured  worker’s  condition,  loss  of  con- 
sciousness or  breathing  difficulties  may 
require  a change  in  plans. 

If  the  injured  worker  is  on  a two-person 
crew,  the  dilemma  for  the  other  worker  is 
the  decision  as  to  whether  it  best  to  wait 
and  guide  in  fire/rescue  or  to  go  ahead  and 
access  the  injured  worker?  Obviously,  the 
first  step  is  assess  the  situation  from  the 
ground.  Can  the  injured  worker  talk?  If  the 
worker  can  speak,  then  the  airway  is  open 
(the  A of  ABC)  and  you  can  get  a better 
idea  of  their  level  of  consciousness.  The 
worker  may  also  be  able  to  provide  more 
information  on  their  condition  and  the  sit- 
uation that  can  be  related  to  911. 

If  the  decision  is  to  climb  to  the  injured 
worker,  be  sure  to  make  it  clear  where 
and  how  fire/recue  can  access  the  site.  Set 
cones  at  the  roadside  and  along  the  route 
in  to  the  tree,  ask  bystanders  to  help  flag 
in  fire/rescue  and  be  certain  to  carry  a cell 
phone  into  the  tree  so  you  can  communi- 
cate with  the  911  dispatcher. 

If  the  crew  is  three  or  more  persons, 
while  one  accesses  the  injured  worker  (as- 
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It  may  be  best  to  leave  an  unresponsive  worker  in  the  bucket 
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These  often  involve  the  injured  tree  work- 
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fall  within  the  canopy  where  the  worker 
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dents may  result  in  injuries  that  may  need 
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suming  it  is  safe  to  do  so)  the  remaining 
crew  member  or  members  should  clear  a 
path  of  brush  and  equipment  from  the  road 
to  as  close  to  the  tree  as  possible.  Have  one 
worker  stand  along  the  road  to  flag  in  fire/ 
rescue  and  any  other  workers  should  be 
clearing  the  immediate  site  from  onlookers. 

Once  fire/rescue  arrives,  have  one  person 
approach  the  team,  identify  themselves  and 
offer  to  assist  in  any  way.  Otherwise  remain 
off  the  site  unless  and  until  your  assistance 
is  requested  by  the  fire/rescue  team.  They 
will  want  some  time  to  work  the  problem; 
do  not  add  to  the  problem. 

This  article  has  focused  primarily  on 
tree,  rather  than  lift,  rescues.  Rescues  of 
an  injured  unresponsive  worker  in  a buck- 
et generally  involve  a co-worker  accessing 
the  ground  controls  (except  in  situations  of 
electrical  contact)  and  lowering  the  person 
to  the  ground.  The  primary  consideration 
here  is  whether  the  injured  worker  should 
be  removed  from  the  bucket  or  left  while 
awaiting  fire/rescue.  Once  again,  the  deci- 
sion as  to  remove  or  leave  depends  upon 
your  assessment  and  whether  any  life- 
threats,  CPR  for  example,  require  you  to 
remove  the  worker  from  the  lift.  If  there 
are  no  identifiable  life-threats  and  fire/ 
rescue  is  on  the  way,  it  may  be  prudent 
to  leave  the  worker  in  the  lift  and  allow 
fire/rescue  to  determine  the  best  means  of 
packaging  them. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  aerial  rescue,  it 
is  important  to  remember  two  key  points: 
1)  never  become  the  second  victim,  and  2) 
do  no  harm.  Your  safety  and  that  of  other 
crew  members  is  the  top  priority,  not  the 
injured  worker,  and  when  aiding  an  injured 
worker  aloft  use  your  first-aid  training  and 
aerial-rescue  skills  to  properly  assess  the 
situation  and  respond  so  you  do  not  add  to 
the  problem. 

John  Ball,  Ph.D.,  CTSP,  is  a professor 
in  Plant  Science  at  South  Dakota  State 
University  in  Brookings  South  Dakota, 
and  an  instructor  for  Emergency  Medical 
Technician  (EMT)  and  Pre-Hospital  Trau- 
ma Life  Support  (PHTLS). 

Megan  Johnson  is  a graduate  student 
in  the  Physician  Assistant  program  in  the 
School  of  Health  Sciences,  University  of 
South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  South  Dako- 
ta. This  series  was  born  out  of  an  honors 
project  of  Johnson  s.  ^ 
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UPCOMING  2016  WORKSHOPS 
March  8 - 9 | Asheville,  NC 
March  16- 17  | Hartford,  CT 
April  5 - 6 | Arcadia,  CA 


July  19-20  | Sacramento,  CA 
August  13 -14  | Fort  Worth,  TX 
November  8 - 9 | Baltimore,  MD 


Become  a 
Certified 
Tree  Care 
Safety 
Professional 


Tree  Care  Industry  association 


TCIA  LAUNCHES  PUBLIC  ACCIDENT  DATABASE 


TCIA  has  been  compiling,  ana- 
lyzing and  disseminating  data 
on  accidents  involving  tree  care 
since  2009.  Recently,  TCIA  began  pub- 
lishing all  reported  incidents  in  a new 
public  database,  “Accidents  in  the  U.S. 
Tree  Care  Profession,”  accessible  at 
www.  accidents . tcia.  org . 

The  database,  which  is  updated  as  TCIA 
receives  new  accident  alerts  from  news 
stories,  OSH  A investigations  or  industry 
colleague  reports,  features  a dynamic  pie 
chart  that  tracks  tree  care  incidents  ex- 
perienced by  civilians,  arborists  working 
for  TCIA  member  tree  care  companies, 
and  arborists  working  for  non-member 
tree  care  companies.  The  database  also 
includes  search  filters  that  enable  sorting 
by  accident  severity,  type  and  date,  victim 
age  and  cause  of  injury. 

“Users  can  choose  the  parameters  they 
are  interested  in,  and  the  display  will  list 
all  accidents  that  meet  those  parameters,” 


explains  Peter  Gerstenberger,  TCIA’s  se- 
nior advisor  for  safety,  standards  and  com- 
pliance. “This  allows  TCIA  to  quickly 
identify  and  analyze  trends,  which  informs 
the  content  of  our  safety  workshops,  ed- 
ucational materials  and  credentialing  pro- 
grams.” 

Occupational  tree  care  accidents  in 
2015 

According  to  the  database,  there  were 
89  fatal  and  55  non-fatal  occupational  in- 
cidents in  the  calendar  year  2015.  This  is 
an  increase  in  occupational  incidents  from 
last  year,  which  saw  126  incidents,  81  of 
which  were  fatal. 

A closer  analysis  of  the  data  indicates 
that  TCIA  membership  may  be  positively 
correlated  with  lower  accident  rates.  Of  all 
tree  care  occupational  accidents  in  2015, 
only  9.7  percent  involved  TCIA  member 
tree  care  companies,  compared  to  the  50.5 
percent  attributed  to  tree  care  companies 


Who  had  incidents? 


not  affiliated  with  TCIA.  The  remaining 
39.9  percent  could  not  be  categorized  ei- 
ther way. 

“This  disparity  is  likely  caused  by  a 
lack  of  education  and  training  in  tree  care 
companies  with  no  professional  affilia- 
tions, such  as  TCIA,”  says  Gerstenberg- 
er. “Many  tree  care  companies  are  too 
small  to  facilitate  their  own  safety  train- 
ing. Without  the  support  of  a professional 
network,  they  may  not  have  access  to  the 
resources  they  need  to  avoid  accidents  and 
save  lives.” 

Safety  training 

TCIA  offers  a number  of  programs  and 
workshops  to  help  train  tree  care  workers, 
one  of  which  is  the  Arborist  Safety  Train- 
ing Institute  (ASTI).  This  grant  program 
facilitates  low-cost  safety  training  and 
educational  opportunities  for  commercial 
tree  care  companies  nationwide,  regard- 
less of  professional  affiliation. 

At  this  time,  ASTI  is  the  only  consistent 
funding  available  for  the  development 
and  distribution  of  safety  training  within 
the  tree  care  industry,  according  to  Mark 
Garvin,  president  and  CEO  of  TCIA. 

“Tree  care  is  a hazardous  profession, 
and  far  too  many  arborists  risk  their  lives 
because  they  are  not  adequately  trained,” 
says  Garvin.  “ASTI  plays  a crucial  role  in 
mitigating  these  risks  by  providing  ongo- 
ing, affordable  training  programs.” 

ASTI  is  currently  accepting  grant  ap- 
plications to  fund  part-  or  full-day  work- 
shops, which  cover  a variety  of  safety 
training  disciplines. 

To  view  TCIA’s  accident  database,  visit 
www.accidents.tcia.org.  ^ 


Accident  Survey  for  2015  Operations 


Accidents  continue  to  increase  in 
the  tree  care  industry  and  this 
trend  is  distressing  to  compa- 
nies, employees  and  consumers.  TCIA’s 
annual  Accident  Survey  is  just  one  tool 
we’re  using  to  combat  this  increasing 
problem. 

By  supplying  information,  you  will 
help  TCIA  compile  information  our  in- 
dustry needs  to  become  more  aware  of 
how  safety  awareness  and  training  and 
safe  operations  can  help  our  businesses 
and  save  lives. 

So  we’re  asking  you  to  follow  this 
link  to  participate  in  TCIA’s  Acci- 
dent Survey  for  2015  Operations: 
https://www.surveymonkey.eom/r/ 
tciaaccidentsurvey20 1 5 . 

This  short  survey  will  take  only  a few 
moments  to  complete. 

As  a reward  for  responding  (promptly 
and  fully)  to  the  Accident  Survey,  one  of 
the  survey  responses  will  be  selected  at 
random  to  receive  up  to  $250  in  safety 
training  materials. 


TCIA  thanks  you  in  advance  for  your 
contribution  to  making  our  industry  a lit- 
tle safer  this  year. 

And  if  you’re  looking  to  stay  updated 
on  accidents  within  the  industry,  check 
out  our  new  Accident  Database.  The 
database,  which  is  updated  as  TCIA 
receives  new  accident  alerts,  features  a 
dynamic  pie  chart  that  tracks  tree  care 
incidents. 

The  database  also  includes  search 
filters  that  enable  sorting  by  accident 
severity,  type  and  date,  victim  age  and 
cause  of  injury.  More  at  accidents. tcia. 
org. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  reward,  please 
provide  the  contact  information  request- 
ed on  the  survey  form.  Providing  contact 
information  is  optional,  and  the  infor- 
mation will  not  be  used  for  marketing 
purposes.  All  responses  will  be  treated 
with  the  strictest  confidentiality;  data 
will  only  be  shared  in  aggregate  form 
with  the  outside  world. 
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Arborist  Safety  Training  Grant  Program 

CALL  FOR  APPLICATIONS 


The  Arborist  Safety  Training  Institute  (ASTI)  is 
seeking  applications  to  fund  safety  training 
programs  throughout  the  United  States. 
Grants  are  available  up  to  $1,500  plus  the 
cost  of  workshop  materials.* 


WHAT  IS  IT? 

ASTI  is  a way  to  bring  affordable,  quality  safety 
training  programs  to  your  local  area. 


WHY  DO  IT? 

Every  day  arborists  cope  with  hazards  that  are 
unimaginable  in  most  professions.  ASTI  trainings 
minimize  consequent  deaths  and  injuries,  and 
promote  overall  workforce  safety  that  is  critical 
for  the  tree  care  industry. 


DEADLINE 
February  15,  2016 

(for  workshops  held  August  1,  2016  - January  31,  2017) 

Apply  now: 

https://app.wizehive.com/apps/asti2016 


QUESTIONS 

Contact  the  ASTI  Grants  Office  at  603-314-5380 
or  asti@tcia.org. 


*ASTI  grant  funding  is  available  for  workshop  materials  up  to 
$45/person. 


ASTI 


ARBORIST  SAFETY 
TRAINING  INSTITUTE 


www.tda.org/foundation/asti 





Management  Exchange 


The  key  to  successfully  implementing  this  strategy  is 
stressing  the  proper  use  of  judgment  and  holding  peo- 
ple accountable  for  their  decisions . 


By  Walt  Grassl 

When  you  hear  the  phrase  “ask 
for  forgiveness,  not  permis- 
sion,” what  do  you  think?  Do 
you  think,  “I  can  do  anything  I want  and 
if  something  goes  wrong  or  if  I get  caught, 
I’ll  just  say  I’m  sorry?”  Wrong!  Actions 
have  consequences. 

Often  in  business,  if  speed  and  agility 
are  important  and  if  many  mistakes  can 
be  corrected,  creating  a culture  of  “ask  for 
forgiveness,  not  permission”  can  empower 
a workforce. 

The  key  to  successfully  implementing 


this  strategy  is  stressing  the  proper  use  of 
judgment  and  holding  people  accountable 
for  their  decisions. 

The  following  examples  will  show  you 
how  this  change  in  mindset  can  improve 
performance  at  any  level  of  a company. 

On  the  front-lines 

James  works  in  an  engineering  lab.  One 


Thursday  afternoon,  a company  expediter 
tried  delivering  a package  to  the  lab.  The 
lab  supervisor  who  normally  signs  for 
packages  was  away  at  a meeting.  Three  of 
James’  fellow  employees  were  unwilling 
to  sign  and  debating  if  a supervisor’s  sig- 
nature was  required.  James  walked  over 
and  after  listening  to  the  discussion  for  a 
few  minutes  said,  “I’ll  sign  it.” 

He  figured  it  made  no  sense  for  the  ex- 
pediter to  wait  around  for  a half  hour  or 
more  for  the  supervisor  to  return.  Nor  did 
it  make  sense  for  the  expediter  to  take  the 
package  back  and  redeliver  at  a later  time. 
Both  of  those  options  would  be  wasteful. 
He  didn’t  think  he’d  be  fired  for  signing 
for  it  and  would  discuss  the  situation  with 
his  supervisor  later. 

When  his  supervisor,  Melissa,  returned, 
James  told  her  what  happened.  Not  only 
was  he  not  fired,  Melissa  gave  him  kudos 
for  exercising  good  judgment. 

In  customer  service 

John  works  in  a very  large  company.  He 
received  an  outside  call  about  a system 
that  had  been  delivered  to  a customer  10 
years  ago.  The  customer  was  looking  for 
a specific  employee  who  had  retired  (John 
had  inherited  his  phone  number  when  he 
started  at  the  company). 

John  could  have  said,  “Sorry,  I can’t  help 
you.”  It  wasn’t  his  job  to  route  calls.  How- 
ever, John  tried  to  get  as  much  information 
about  the  system  from  the  customer  and 
took  the  customer’s  name  and  number. 
John  then  searched  the  company’s  internal 
website  to  try  to  find  someone  associat- 
ed with  the  system.  He  identified  Dan  as 
someone  who  might  know  something  and 
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called  him.  Dan  said  he  wasn’t  the  guy  but 
that  another  employee,  Nancy,  was  the 
correct  contact.  John  called  Nancy  and  she 
was  extremely  grateful.  The  customer  was 
a big  deal  in  her  part  of  the  company  and 
she  made  sure  John  was  recognized  for  his 
initiative. 

In  sales 

Melanie  sold  custom  computer-based 
systems.  She  had  a customer  who  wanted 
delivery  of  a system  one  month  faster  than 
the  normal  six-month  lead  time.  Melanie 
wanted  to  please  the  customer  and  make 
the  sale.  She  knew  that  the  software  cus- 
tomization was  the  critical  path  to  deliv- 
ery. 

Rather  than  promise  an  unrealistic 
five-month  delivery,  she  offered  the 
customer  a five-month  hardware  deliv- 
ery with  beta  software.  The  final  soft- 
ware delivery  would  be  made  after  sev- 
en months.  That  gave  her  team  time  to 
prepare  the  beta  delivery  and  incorpo- 
rate feedback  from  the  customer’s  use 
of  the  beta  software.  The  customer  was 
happy  because  they  could  begin  to  inte- 
grate the  system  in  their  business  soon- 
er. When  she  brought  the  out-of-the-box 
proposal  back  to  her  team,  she  was  ac- 
knowledged for  her  creativity  in  mak- 
ing a sale  without  risking  the  reputation 
of  the  company  for  on-time  deliveries. 

In  leadership 

William  was  assigned  his  first  project 
leadership  position,  leading  two  others  in 
the  development  of  a test  system.  Tradi- 
tionally, William  was  expected  to  manage 
the  project  and  do  40  percent  of  the  work, 
his  mid-level  engineer,  Frank,  40  percent 
and  his  junior  engineer,  Dennis,  20  per- 
cent. 

When  his  team  met  at  the  beginning  of 
the  project,  communication  with  other  or- 
ganizations within  the  company  was  per- 
ceived to  be  the  biggest  obstacle  to  suc- 
cess. William’s  two  other  team  members 
dreaded  the  coordination  effort  and  felt 
they  could  never  get  any  work  done  if  they 
were  constantly  chasing  information. 

William  proposed  a different  distribu- 
tion of  the  work.  He  would  manage  and 
report  the  status  of  the  project,  as  well 
as  chase  down  all  information  for  Frank 
and  Dennis.  Frank  would  do  two-thirds 


of  the  work  and  Dennis  one-third.  Frank 
and  Dennis  both  jumped  at  the  idea  be- 
cause they  could  focus  on  the  work  they 
wanted  to  do.  The  project  was  almost  fin- 
ished when  William’s  manager  discov- 
ered this  unconventional  distribution  of 
work.  Since  the  project  was  under  budget 
and  ahead  of  schedule,  William’s  man- 
ager just  shook  his  head  and  said,  “Well 
done!” 

Acting  before  asking  requires  keen 
judgment.  Every  situation  is  different. 
Here  are  some  questions  to  ask  yourself 
before  deciding  not  to  ask  for  permission 
first:  Is  what  I am  going  to  do  illegal? 

• Is  what  I am  going  to  do  in  specific 
violation  of  company  policy? 

• Do  I have  enough  information  to 
make  a reasonable  decision? 

• If  what  I choose  to  do  does  not 
work  out,  what  is  the  worst  possi- 
ble outcome? 

• If  what  I choose  to  do  does  not 
work  out,  is  there  a reasonable  plan 
to  recover? 


• If  what  I choose  to  do  does  not 
work  out,  am  I willing  to  accept 
responsibility  for  making  the  deci- 
sion and  not  look  to  blame  others 
for  the  unexpected  outcome? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  will  help 
you  decide  whether  or  not  to  ask  for  per- 
mission. 

When  you  reward  employees  for  their 
good  judgment  and  teach  them  how  to  im- 
prove their  judgment,  you  get  improved 
morale  as  well  as  a faster,  more  agile 
workforce.  The  mistakes  that  may  occur 
are  teaching  moments  that  contribute  to 
improvement,  not  failures  to  execute. 

Walt  Grassl  is  a speaker,  author  and 
performer  He  hosts  the  radio  show, 
“ Stand  Up  and  Speak  Up,  ” on  the  Rock- 
Star  Worldwide  network.  Walt  has  per- 
formed standup  comedy  at  the  Hollywood 
Improv  and  the  Flamingo  in  Las  Vegas 
and  is  studying  improv  at  the  Groundlings 
School  in  Hollywood.  For  more  informa- 
tion, visit  www.waltgrassl.com.  ^ 


★ G 

LLA  ★ 

HEAVYWEIGHT  CHAMP  OF  THE  GRINDING  WORLD. 


4012FI  TUB  GRINDER 


* Reduces  trees,  branches  and  stumps  into  usable 
organic  material 

• Self-cleaning  air  intake  system  takes  on  heavy- 
duty  jobs 


Call  today  or  visit  us  online  to  learn  more, 


www.duratech.info 


You  View  products  in  action 
IflTih  on  our  YouTube  channel! 


• Powered  by  an  electronic  CAT  C27  950  hp  Tier  II 
diesel  engine 

• Equipped  with  a fluid  clutch,  enclosed  engine 
compartment  and  the  lowest  decibel  reading  in 
its  class 


^ duraTech 

INDUSTRIES 


Circle  12  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 
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Cutting  Edge  News 

Continued  from  page  16 

for  someone  to  work  to  contribute  back  to 
society,  and  it’s  good  for  other  employers 
to  see  that  someone  can  work  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  bring  their  leadership  and 
their  skills  to  a place  that  can  be  used  even 
within  their  organization,”  Orrick  told  The 
Northwoods  River  News  of  Rhinelander. 
“It’s  important  for  employers  to  support 
our  soldiers  while  they  are  here  working 
because  they  have  families  and  of  course 
they  need  access  to  health  care,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  for  their  families  while 
they’re  not  serving  their  country  and  also 
the  opportunity  to  engage  with  the  com- 
munity.” 

Brigitte  Orrick  can  be  reached  at 
borrick@tcia.org. 

GPS  Insight  gets  two  awards 

GPS  Insight,  a provider  of  GPS  fleet 
tracking  software  for  businesses  with  mo- 
bile assets  and  a TCIA  associate  member 
company  based  in  Scottsdale,  Arizona,  re- 


TCIA  PRODUCTS 


BEST  PRACTICES 

for  STUMP  GRINDER 
OPERATIONS 

in  Arboriculture 

An  inexperienced  person  running  a heavy, 
expensive  machine  - usually  alone  - will  quickly 
find  there  is  much  more  to  safe  stump  grinding 
operations  than  simply  unloading  it  and  starting  it 
up.  This  manual  is  the  missing  link  between  safe, 
productive  stump  grinding,  and  lost  time/revenue 
due  to  property  damage  or  injuries.  Reveals 
essential  information  about  stump  grinding 
operations:  grinding  operations  on  a slope, 
traveling  or  moving 
the  grinder  over 
snow  or  mud,  the 
care  and  feeding  of 
grinder  knives  to 
prevent  injuries, 
preventing  property 
damage,  grinding 
near  underground 
utilities,  etc. 


Tcfe 

Best  Practices  fa f 

STUMP  GRINDER 
OPERATIONS 

in 

Arboriculture 


r> 


Tit tL  CAfit  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 


rij  . 

TCIA 

voice  cp  me:  care 


TCIA  Members  pay  only  $55 
Non-Members  $85 


cqlli-800-733-2622  on-line  tcia.org 


TCIA  On  the  Road 


TCIA 

STORE 


Tom  Dunn , TCIA  outreach  manager,  speaks  with  Manny  Gutierrez,  left,  and  Chris  Boudreau  of  Arbor  Specialties 
in  North  Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  during  the  New  England  Grows  tradeshow  in  Boston  in  early  December.  The 
December  date  proved  snow-free  for  the  attendees  coming  to  the  Boston  event.  Dunn  and  Dave  Lee,  TCIA  mem- 
bership director,  in  back  talking  with  an  attendee,  staffed  the  TCIA  exhibit  with  the  help  of  associate  members 
Rick  Weden  of  Corcoran  & Havlin  Insurance  and  Steve  Axman  of  Benchmark  Payment  Systems. 


cently  ranked  431  on  Deloitte’s  Technol- 
ogy Fast  500,  a ranking  of  the  500  fastest 
growing  technology,  media,  telecommu- 
nications, life  sciences  and  energy  tech 
companies  in  North  America.  It  was  also 
ranked  40th  largest  and  21st  fastest  grow- 
ing company  in  Arizona  by  the  Phoenix 
Business  Journal’s  Arizona  Corporate  Ex- 
cellence (ACE)  Awards. 

GPS  Insight  had  140  percent  four-year 
growth  and  this  is  the  fifth  consecutive 
year  that  GPS  Insight  has  made  the  De- 
loitte’s list. 

This  is  GPS  Insight’s  second  year  in  a 
row  being  ranked  as  one  of  Arizona’s  larg- 
est companies. 

“GPS  Insight  greatly  appreciates  Phoe- 
nix Business  Journal’s  recognition  and  dil- 
igence in  awarding  us  these  two  honors. 
We  are  glad  to  have  moved  from  No.  48 
in  2014  to  No.  40  in  2015,  with  annual 
growth  of  25  percent  in  2014,”  said  Rob- 
ert Donat,  founder  & CEO  of  GPS  Insight. 


associate  member  company  based  in  Ni- 
agara Falls,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Heffron  will  focus  on  the  entire  OSP 
product  range,  including  work  truck  bod- 
ies and  lifting  systems,  for  tree  care  and 
other  industries.  In  this  capacity,  he  will 
aim  to  strengthen  the  distribution  network 
to  leverage  their  wide  offering  of  high 
quality  commercial  truck  equipment. 

A product  specialist  - Service  Cranes  & 
Mechanics  Trucks  with 

OSP  since  2012,  Heffron  brings  13 
years  of  industry  knowledge  to  this  role, 
giving  him  experience  at  multiple  levels  of 
sales  and  customer  service,  and  an  excel- 
lent understanding  of  the  challenges  that 
exist  within  both  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tribution. 


Heffron  named  national  sales 
manager  at  Palfinger 

Omaha  Standard  Palfinger  (OSP)  re- 
cently appointed  Brian  Heffron  to  Nation- 
al Sales  Manager,  effective  December  1, 
2015.  Palfinger  North  America  is  a TCIA 


Send  Your  Cutting  Edge  News 
items  to  editor@tcia.org 
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CONTACT  INFORMATION 

1 2660  E.  Lynchburg  Salem  Turnpike,  Forest  VA  24551 
Phone:  434.525.2929 
Fax:  434.525.0917 
E-Mail:  fevasales@ulsource.com 

www.utilitylsaurce.com 


U 1 


rCL  m has  been  serving  the  forestry  industry 
for  years  with  quality  equipment.  We  are  still 
that  same  great  company,  but  now  with  the 
added  strength  of  Utility  One  Source! 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  PLEASE  VISIT 


WWW 


.com 


OR  SCAN  HERE  TO  LEARN  MORE 


SAME  GREAT  QUALITY.  NEW  LOOK. 

Whether  you  are  working  on  right-of-way,  tree  care,  or  removal,  there's  no  doubt  that  you 
know  your  trade.  And  we  know  the  equipment  that  helps  you  perfect  it.  For  over  30  years,  We 
have  been  the  leading  assembler  of  forestry  aerial  lift  trucks.  We  have  partnered  with  several 
other  companies  to  form  Utility  One  Source,  a new  company  that  will  be  a single-source  suppli- 
er for  all  equipment  needs.  UOS  Forestry  is  a division  of  Utility  One  Source  focusing  on  the  manu- 
facturing and  selling/renting  of  forestry  equipment.  Same  high-quality  equipment,  new  look, 


Circle  37  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/F’ublications 


Classifieds 


HELP  WANTED 


Experienced  Climbers,  California 

Climbers  needed  for  contract  work.  Please  contact 
Jake  at  ArborPro  Tree  Service  (515)  570-5577  or 
jakeudr@gmail.com. 


Arborist/Tree  Trimmer,  Waianae,  HI 

Applicant  must  have  at  least  two  years’  experience, 
be  reliable,  hard-working,  safety  minded  & detail  ori- 
ented. Certification  is  preferred  & must  have  valid  & 
good  driver’s  license/record.  Medical,  dental  and  drug 
is  offered.  Pay  rate  is  hourly  DOE.  Contact  (808)  696- 
5323;  allparadisetreeservice@yahoo.com. 


Tree  Climbers,  Topeka,  KS 

Applicant  must  be  highly  skilled  in  tree  pruning  & 
removal  with  a rope  and  saddle.  Must  be  depend- 
able, safety  conscious,  and  capable  of  leading  a tree 
crew.  Valid  DL  required,  CDL  preferred,  pass  a drug/ 
alcohol  screen.  3+  years’  experience  as  a tree  climber. 
customtreecare@hotmail.com. 


Bucket  Operator,  IVIN 

Bucket  operator/climber  wanted  to  do  mostly  util- 
ity line  clearing  and  some  residential  work.  Com- 
petitive wage  and  benefits.  3 years’  experience, 
Valid  CDL  with  med  card,  Self-motivated,  Work 
in  the  elements.  Pass  pre-employment  UA.  Be  a 
teamplayer.  jdschiltz@gmail.com,  (320)  226-7306. 


Sales,  Consulting  Arborist,  Spokane,  WA 

The  Sales/Consulting  Arborist  position  involves  cre- 
ating and  building  relationships  with  existing  and 
prospective  customers  and  being  proficient  at  as- 
sessing/diagnosing problems  within  the  landscape 
and  providing  solutions.  Position  involves  estimating 
time/cost  for  crews  to  perform  tree  removal,  pruning, 
cabling,  and  all  other  services.  Must  be  knowledge- 
able and  experienced  with  tree  care,  hazard  tree  eval- 
uation, integrated  pest  management  and  industry 
approved  tree  care  practices.  Plant  Identification  is 
also  an  important  job  function.  Qualified  candidates 
are  computer  proficient  and  organized,  have  their  ISA 
Certification,  a valid  driver’s  license,  3-5  years  in  the 
green  industry  and  excellent  sales  and  communica- 
tion skills,  jzubaly@northwestplanthealthcare.com. 


Climbers/Bucket  Truck  Operators,  Crane  Operators 

Ping’s  Tree  Service,  one  of  the  largest  tree  services  in 
central  Indiana,  is 
seeking  climbers/ 
bucket  truck  op- 
erators and  crane 
operators.  Must  be 
experienced  in  residential  and  commercial  tree  care, 
including:  crown  reductions,  thinning,  pruning  and 
working  with  cranes.  Must  have  technical  rigging 
skills  in  all  facets  of  tree  trimming  and  removal.  Lie. 
drivers  only.  PHC  techs  and  cert,  arborists  also  need- 
ed. Join  one  of  Indiana’s  leading  tree-removal  compa- 
nies. Top  wages  and  great  benefits.  Apply  online  with- 
out delay  at  pingstreeservice.com/employment.html. 


My  dad  works  for  SavATree! 

Join  SavATree  and  make  a difference  now  and  for  generafions  to  come. 


SavAYree 

savatree.com 


v9 


fc  ?. 


Offices  in  CT.  IL,  MA.  MD,  MN,  NJ.  NY,  PA,  VA  & Wl 

More  information  at  savatree.com/careers 


Circle  26  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Certified  Arborist/Sales,  Tree  Climbers,  Trainees 

RTEC  Treecare  provides 
arboricultural  and  horticultur- 
al management  to  residential, 
commercial  and  government 
customers  in  VA,  MD,  DC.  We 
provide  customer-focused 
solutions  with  flawless  delivery  of  services.  Our  un- 
wavering commitment  is  to  improve  the  safety,  health 
and  beauty  of  properties.  We  embrace  technology, 
training,  education,  and  continuous  improvement  in 
a drug-free  environment.  Learn  more  about  us:  www. 
rtectreecare.com. 


7/rtec 

treecare 

7035733029 


Experienced  Bucket  Truck  Operator/Climbers, 
Salem,  OR 

We  provide  high-quality  tree  care  for  residential  and 
commercial  clients.  We  offer  a 4-day  work  week  (10 
hrs),  benefits  and  vacation.  Email  ftreei@proaxis.com 
Attn:  Elwood. 


DOWNEY. 
TREES 

Professional  Tree  Care  Since  198 


Crew  Leaders,  Climbers,  Groundsmen  & Equipment 
Operators 

The  Southeast’s  largest 
& most  respected  tree 
care  co.  has  immediate 
openings  in  our  Atlan- 
ta, GA  & Destin,  FL  offices.  Paid  vacation,  personal 
days,  paid  weekly  training,  full  benefits,  health  insur- 
ance. Paid  gear  & uniform  allowance.  401(k)  & profit 
sharing.  Specializing  in  golf  course,  commercial  & 
high-end  residential  tree  work  for  the  “who’s  who” 
in  the  Southeast.  If  you  enjoy  working  on  high-end 
properties  performing  all  phases  of  tree  care,  this 
is  the  place  for  you.  Applicants  must  be  drug  free, 
possess  a valid  & clean  MVR  (class  A or  B preferred), 
& be  a team  player.  Apply  at  www.downeytreesinc. 
com.  Email  resumes  to  info@downeytreesinc.com  or 
call  (770)  889-2822.  TCIA  Accredited  Co. 


Sales,  Foreman,  Field  Technicians,  Plant  Health 
Care  Tech,  North  Ga  Area 

Established  company 

seeking  skilled  veteran  ^ 

arborist,  for  lead  oper-  -tree^care^— 

ations  position.  Must  n 

have  min  5 years’  field 

experience.  Climbing,  rigging,  and  equipment  opera- 
tion. Valid  driver’s  license,  DOT  medical  card,  Class-A 
CDLs.  Also  seeking  to  fill  Sales  Position.  Arborist  Certi- 
fication a plus,  people  skills,  computer  knowledge,  or- 
ganized, motivated  applicants  wanted!  Experience  in 
the  green  industry.  Plant  Health  Care  Experience.  We 
have  a higher  standard  of  tree  care  and  efficient  tree 
crews  with  advanced  equipment  and  highly  skilled 
tradesmen.  Great  opportunity  to  grow!  Please  email 
resume  to  acorntreecare@comcast.net  or  call  Clint  at 
(770) 597-6420. 
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Tree  Awareness,  Inc.  Seeks  Production  Leaders, 
Skilled  Climbers,  Trainees 

Tree  Awareness,  Inc.  pro-  ^ 
vides  professional  tree  Awareness 
management  to  munici- 
pal, residential  and  com- 
mercial clients  in  the  Philadelphia  suburbs.  We  use 
the  latest  arboricultural  science  to  provide  steadfast 
service  to  our  clientele  and  possess  an  unwavering 
commitment  to  improve  the  safety  and  aesthetic 
beauty  of  properties.  The  growth  of  our  company  is  di- 
rectly linked  to  our  team’s  professional  development. 
We  invest  in  and  value  professionals  who  are  mature 
and  understand  what  it  takes  to  work  in  our  industry. 
Learn  about  us  at  www.treeawareness.com  or  send 
resumes  Attn:  Mia  to  treeawarenessoffice@aol.com. 


Licensed  Arborist,  Stamford,  CT 

Wonderful  opportunity  to 
bring  your  professional 
career  to  the  next  level  in 
a premier  territory  of  lower 
Fairfield  County.  Negotiate 
contract  and  bid  proposals 
for  residential  and  com- 
mercial clients  of  a 50+ 

years’  family-owned  operation.  Set-up  crews,  super- 
vise work  being  performed,  and  complete  jobs  to  client 
satisfaction.  Excellent  benefits  and  compensation.  CT 
Arborist  license  required  with  3-5  years’  selling  expe- 
rience. Valid  driver’s  license  required.  Send  resume  to 
jobs@almstead.com. 


Technician  - Turf  & Plant  Health  Care 

Carpenter  Costin  Landscape, 
located  on  Boston’s  beautiful 
North  Shore,  has  been  a tree, 
shrub  and  turf  care  industry 
leader  for  over  65  years.  We 
seek  an  experienced  turf  care  Carpenter  costin 

, LtnlUcapr  MinH^nua  I 

technician  to  join  our  growing 
Plant  Health  Care  division. 

Individual  will  have  a degree  in  Plant  Science,  Horti- 
culture, Arboriculture,  Plant  Pathology  or  equivalent, 
knowledge  of  turf  insect/disease  issues  and  treat- 
ment strategies,  Mass  Pesticide  License  and  valid 
driver’s  license.  Excellent  compensation  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  jobs@carpentercostin.net  or  call 
(877)308-8733,  ask  for  Bonnie. 


Climbers  and  Crew  Leaders,  Boulder,  CO 
One  of  the  best  places  to 

live  in  the  country!  Your 
great  attitude  & energy 
are  what  we  need.  Great 
bennies  - small  compa- 
ny! Desire  for  growth;  thoughtful,  caring;  unselfish 
and  fun-loving,  office@taddikentree.com;  (303)  554- 
7035;  www.taddikentree.com. 


Mayer  Tree  Service,  Essex,  MA 

Immediate  career  oppor- 
tunities for  entry-level  and 
experienced  arborists  are 
available  for  the  following 
positions:  ground  workers, 
utility  line-clearing  tree  trimmers,  bucket-truck  and 
crane  operators.  Mayer  Tree  offers  highly  compet- 
itive benefit  packages  that  include  health  & dental 
insurance,  profit  sharing  and  401(k).  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity (EEO)  employer.  Email  or  fax  your  resume  to 
michaeld@mayertree.com  or  (978)  768-7779. 


Experienced  Climber/Crane  Operator 

A full  service  tree  care 
company  of  impeccable 
reputation  (38  years)  oper- 
ating out  of  N.  VA  and  ser- 
vicing MD/DC  areas.  Must 
have  a CDL  & minimum  of  5 years  climbing  experi- 
ence. Excellent  opportunity  in  a drug  free  environment 
with  top  level  wages,  full  health  and  vacation/holiday 
benefits  and  bonuses.  Must  be  dependable,  safety 
conscious,  have  a healthy  work  ethic  and  reasonable 
mechanical  aptitude.  Call  (703)  528-2056  or  send 
resume  to  rblakelynwts@hotmail.com. 


7 BARTLETT 

1 TREE  EXPERTS 


“FIFTEEN 
YEARS  IN, 

I’M  STILL 
MOTIVATED 
TO  DO  MY 
BEST  EVERY 
DAY” 

-TREVOR.  ARBORIST  REP. 
HIRED  1999 


Enhance  your  skills  and  advance  your  career  with 
the  #1  tree  and  shrub  care  company  in  the  world. 


Opportunity  grows  on  trees. 


Join  the  Bartlett  Network 

We  never  stop  looking  for  the  right  people. 
Opportunities  are  available  in  each  of  our  offices 
across  the  US,  Canada,  the  UK  and  Ireland. 


bartlett.com/careers 

EEO  Employer/ Vet/ Disabled 


Open  Positions 

We  are  seeking  experienced 
and  entry  level  candidates 
for  these  roles: 

• Arborist  Representative 

• Arborist  Crew  Leader 

• Arborist  Climber 

• Plant  Health  Care 
Specialist 

The  Bartlett  Difference 

At  Bartlett,  we  put  safety 
above  all  else,  we  offer  the 
best  compensation  package 
in  the  industry,  and  we’ll 
give  you  the  tools  you  need 
to  improve  your  skillset  and 
advance  your  career. 
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Arborist/Sales  - Boston’s  North  Shore 

Bring  your  professional  career 
to  the  next  level,  in  a premier 
territory,  on  Boston’s  beautiful 
North  Shore.  Carpenter  Costin 
Landscape  has  been  a tree, 
shrub  and  turf  care  industry  Carpenter  Costm 
leader  for  over  65  years.  We  are 
seeking  an  experienced  sales 
person  to  join  our  team.  High  earnings  potential  in 
a vibrant  and  affluent  community.  Excellent  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  jobs@carpentercostin.net  or  call 
Bonnie,  877-308-8733. 


Arborist/Crew  Leaders,  Dallas/Fort  Worth,  TX 

Currently  seeking  arbor- 
ists, ISA  Certified,  or  in 
progress.  Crew  leaders, 
climbers,  bilingual  a plus. 

Bonus,  vacation,  benefits. 

Email  pp@preservationtree.com. 


Arborist/Sales/PHC  Tech,  Burlington  Wl 

Seeking  professional  arborist  to  fill  a sales/PHC 
Tech  position.  Estimating  residential  and  commer- 
cial properties  with  proven  track  record  required. 
arborimagesinc@sbcglobal.net 


Senior  Sales  Representative,  Boulder,  CO 

Seeking  a career-oriented  & professional  arborist  to 
fill  a sales  & business-development  role.  High  earning 
potential  in  a vibrant  & affluent  community  working 
with  a talented  & professional  team.  (720)  340-2404. 


Forman/Tree  Climber,  LA,  CA 

Energetic,  reliable  individual  with  3+  yrs  exp  in  tree 
care.  ISA  & tree  trim  cert  or  can  acquire.  Valid  DL.  CDL 
helpful.  Good  leader,  bilingual  a +,  email  resume  & 
references.  Luis  Cadiz  avalonls@aol.com  fax:  (818) 
990-9520. 


Preservation 

Tree 


r 

Know  Trees? 

Let’s  Talk. 

Whether  you're  an  expert  at  pruning, 
diagnosing  tree  diseases  or  organic  soil 
improvement,  we  want  to  meet  you. 

Let's  talk  about  trees  --  and  your  career. 

BAlmstead 

®TREE,  SHRUB  & LAWN  CARE 
Circle  3 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.ors/Publications 


HNPIDOI&E 

NY,  NJ  & CT 
(800)427-1900 
jobs@almstead.com 
almstead.com/careers 
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BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 


Come  Grow  With  Us  in  Central  CT! 

Cliffside  Stump  Grinding  is  looking  for  small  to  mid- 
size tree  companies  to  grow  with  us.  We  can  allow 
you  to  provide  an  additional  service  to  your  custom- 
ers without  the  need  for  a huge  capital  investment. 
Let  our  more  than  14  years  of  professional,  courteous 
service  work  for  you.  Contact  John  at  (860)  989-5678 
orcliffsidestumpgrinding@yahoo.com. 


Metro  Minnesota  Area 

30  year  business.  Great  equipment.  Can  sell  name 
or  whole  business:  $100,000,  for  name  or  $315,000 
for  whole  business.  Check  out  our  website 
www.paulbunyantreeserviceinc.com.  Need  to  sell  by 
spring.  (952)  201-7729  or  pbtsinc@yahoo.com. 


Westchester  County,  NY,  Suburbs  (NYC) 

Owner  retiring  after  42  yrs.  Affluent  customer  base. 
Average  revenue  360-460k+.  Residential,  commer- 
cial & municipal.  Repeat  PHC  customers.  Turnkey,  all 
inclusive.  Arbordoctor@att.net  or  (914)  309-1563. 
Serious  inquires  only. 


Tree  Service.  SW  Montana  - Newly  Reduced 

Profitable,  repeat  spraying  & pruning  customers.  All 
equip,  in  great  shape.  Reputation  built  on  following 
accepted  methods,  no  topping;  little  competition. 
Cash  flow  70k-100k  last  6 seasons.  $95k.  (406)  782- 
1000. 


Landscape/Tree  Co.,  L.A.  CA 

Reputable  30+  yrs  in  biz.  Annual  gross  $900k+. 
Net  $200k+.  Great  Opportunity.  Owner  ISA  cert. 
Annual  & Monthly  Clientele.  Retiring.  $440k.  In- 
cludes all  vehicles  & equip.  Contact:  Luis  Cadiz 
Avalonls@aol.com  or  (818)  981-0452. 


Dave’s  Tree  Surgeons  Serving  Kentucky  over  40 
Years 

Owner  retiring.  All  equipment  and  customer  base. 
Owner  may  stay  on  for  1-year  if  necessary.  Asking 
$750,000.  Contact  Dave  (502)  426-0614;  cell  (502) 
594-9108  or  davests@bellsouth.net. 
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DO  YOU  NEED  QUALIFIED  EMPLOYEES? 


Reach  Diverse  and  Veteran  Candidates 
with  the  TCIA  Job  Board 

We  are  pleased  to  introduce  exciting  and  effective  new  ways  to  more  quickly  attract  top  caliber  candidates! 
We  recognize  that  many  employers  have  strategic  objectives  to  attract  high-quality  talent,  specifically  from 
diverse  backgrounds,  and  also  from  backgrounds  that  include  military  service.  In  addition,  we  also 
recognize  the  influence  of  social  networking  on  the  recruitment  process 

1.  The  Veteran’s  Network;  Jobs  will  be  featured  on  top  veteran, 
military  and  government  job  boards  on  the  Web.  Hire  top  talent 
and  remain  compliant  with  OFCCP  employment  regulations. 

2.  The  Social  Network: Showcase  your  job  to  both  active  and 
passive  candidates  in  the  social  media  channels  they  frequent 
by  featuring  jobs  in  search-optimized  tweets  and  posts, 
delivered  based  on  job  details  and  placed  in  Twitter,  Facebook, 
or  Linkedln  news  feeds. 

3.  The  Diversity  Network:  Broadcast  jobs  to  top  diversity-oriented 
job  boards,  reaching  qualified  candidates  from  multiple  races, 

ethnicities,  age  groups,  sexual  orientations  and  religious  affiliations.  Supports  workplace  diversity 
objectives  while  helping  to  satisfy  EEOC  goals. 


Place  your  ad  on  TCIA’s  Job  Board 

Off  your  next  posting  including  print  and  diversity  upgrades. 

Offer  valid  through  2/29/2016 

Use  coupon  code  TCIA20 

jobs.  tcia.  org  or 

contact  classifieds@tcia.org,  1-800-733-2622 


Price  based  per  group  of  250  characters  and  TCIA  membership.  Upgrades  are  additional. 


Selling  used  equipment? 

Have  a product  or  sendee  to  promote? 

Let  us  help! 


Retiring  SE,  PA 

Tree  care  & national  tree  house  building  business  for 
sale.  Please  view  our  (2)  web  sites  for  information 
www.livingtreeonline.com  & www.treeservicesusa.com. 
Call  (610)  952-5209. 


PHC  Business  Cape  Cod,  MA 

Plant  Healthcare  division  of  an  established  tree  care 
business  with  a gross  revenue  of  $165k  plus.  Asking 
$1 10k,  plus  equipment.  Call  (774)  238-6585  Trish. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Safety  Tech  Outrigger  Pads 

Super  strong,  easy  to 
use!  Choose  standard 
black  or  high  visi- 
bility yellow.  Proudly 
made  in  the  USA. 

30+  in-stock  models 
ship  next  business 
day.  Family  owned  & operated,  established  in  1988. 
1-800-610-3422,  dicausa.com. 


Opdyke  Inc. 

150+  specialized  trucks  in  stock  boom/crane/knuck- 
lebooms,  4x4  single  and  tandem.  Go  to  our  website 
www.opdykes.com.  (215)  721-4444. 


The  ATAL  80  Mini  Lift!  Insulated  for  line  clearance! 

For  backyard  & hard-to-access  places.  Rugged  & 
dependable  & made  in  the  USA!  The  only  lift  that  is 
insulated  with  an  80-ft.  WH  and  fits  through  a 36-in. 
gate!  All  Terrain  Aerial  Lifts  (559)  225-8000. 


2001  Inti  4700,  DT466 

Air  Brakes,  5X2,  33,000  GVW  Arbortech  14’  dumping 
multi-purpose  Tree  Chip  Body  w/2500lb,  tuck  away 
hydraulic  lift  gate  & full  through  tunnel  box.  Top  & 
sides  removable.  Exc.  cond  $31,500.  Other  equip  & 
building  for  sale.  (914)  241-3849. 


PRODUCTS  & SERVICES 


TreeCareJobs.com 

For  Tree  Pros.  Search  Jobs  - Post  Resume.  Since 
1999  (717)  479-1850,  info@jobhill.com  - 

www.TreecareJobs.com. 


20.25 

ISA  CEUs! 


TREE  CARE  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 


Builds  on  material 
presented  in  the 
Tree  Care  Academy's 
Tree  Care  Specialist. 


Instructive 
workshops 
are  being  planned 
now  - stay  tuned 
at  tcia.org! 


Plant  Health  Care 

Technician 


Non-member 

$149.99 

TCIA  Member  price  only 

$109.99 


VOICE  OF  TREE  CARE 


CALL  (800)733-2622  OR  ORDER  ONLINE  www.tcia.org  TODAY! 


Give  your  crew  the  skills  they 
need  to  succeed. 

This  advanced  course  includes: 

- advanced  soil  management 

- pesticide  selection  and  application 

- IPM,  bio-controls  and  organic  tree  care 

- large  reference  section  with  charts  of 
diseases  by  tree  host,  control 
recommendations  and  tree-part 
symptoms 
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itdflio 


Networking , Education , and  Safety 

1-3  April  2016  Brackenridge  Park,  San  Antonio, Texas,  US 

with  Arbor  Fair  and  Expo 


Presented  by 


DAVEY 

Proven  Solutions  for  a Growing  World 


Workshops 

Pre-Registration  Deadline  - 18  March  2016 
Register  online  at: 

http://www.isa-arbor.com/ events/ reg  / event.  aspx?EventID =227 5 

Hotel  Information 

La  Quinta  Inn  & Suites  San  Antonio  Riverwalk 

Phone  Reservations: 

+ 1 866.527.1498  or  +1  210.222.9181 

(Reference  ITCC -20 16  International  Tree  Climbing 

Championship) 

Hotel  Website: 

http : / / www.  laquintasanan  tonioriverwalk.  com/ 

( Online  reservations  are  not  available  for  the  ISA  block) 

Reservation  deadline: 

11  March  2016 

(Rooms  available  at  a discounted  rate  until  this  date  or 
until  the  room  block  is  sold  out. ) 


Event  Schedule 


(subject  to  change) 

Friday,  1 April 

8:00  am-4:00  pm 

Structural  Pruning  Workshop 

9:00  am-12:00  pm 

SCA  Practical  Application 
of  Z 133  Workshop 

1 1:00  am-4:30  pm 

Arbor  Expo 

1:00  pm-5:00  pm 

ASTI  Chain  Saw  and  Chipper 
Operation  and  Safety  Workshop 

Saturday,  2 April 

8:00  am-10:30  am 

Soils  and  Tree  Physiology  Workshop 

8:00  am-6:00  pm 

ITCC  Masters’  Qualifying  Events 

9:00  am-4:00  pm 

Arbor  Fair  and  Expo 

1 1:00  am-l:30  pm 

Diagnostics — Pests  and  Diseases 
of  Trees  Workshop 

2:00  pm-4:30  pm 

Very  Easy  Tree  Identification 
Workshop 

6:15  pm 

ITCC  Awards  Ceremony 

Sunday,  3 April 

8:30  am-l:00  pm 

Masters’  Challenge 

9:00  am-12:00  pm 

Rigging  Techniques  and 

Knots  Workshop 

9:00  am-3:00  pm 

Arbor  Expo 

10:00  am-2:00  pm 

Arbor  Fair 

10:00  am-12:00  pm 

Educational  Workshop 

1:00  pm-4:00  pm 

Wildlife  Laws  and  Nest  ID 
Workshop 

1:30  pm-2:15  pm 

Head  to  Head  Footlock 
Competition 

2:30  pm-3:30  pm 

SCA  RakeMaster  Challenge 

3:30  pm-4:30  pm 

TCC  Tree  Selection  Workshop 

4:30  pm 

ITCC  Awards  Ceremony 

Circle  16  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 

For  event  details  visit:  www.itcc-isa.com/itcc 


Business  of  Tree  Care 


By  Kristoffer  Rasmussen,  CTSP 

Anyone  with  an  email  address  has 
most  likely  received  an  email 
from  a Nigerian  prince  asking 
you  to  help  him  transfer  $3  million  and 
all  you  have  to  do  is  give  him  your  bank 
account  number...  The  term  “419  scams” 
was  coined  after  the  section  of  Nigerian 
criminal  code  that  outlaws  fraud. 

My  scammer,  known  as  “Alan,”  made 
contact  with  me  via  text.  Alan  asked  if  I 
“provided  tree  service,  and  do  I accept 
credit  cards?”  He  went  on  to  explain  that 
he  “recently  purchased  property  in  my 
city  and  needed  a complete  removal  with 
stump  grinding  and  haul  off.” 


Craftsmanship  and  Integrity  since  1921 
The  right  tool  for  the  right  job 

Available  from  your  quality  arborist  suppliers. 


Three  generations  of  the  highest  quality 
saws  and  pruning  tools* 

www.fannosaw.com 
(530)  895-1762 

Circle  14  on  RS  Card  or  visit 
www.tcia.org/Publications 


trees? 


My  name  is  Alan  and  i 
won't  be  meeting  you 
Kristoffer  Rasmussen 
becausel'm  presently 
recuperating  from  the 
diagnosis  of  lung  Cancer 
and  I'm  still  in  the 
hospital  i just  want  you  to 
look  at  the  trees  and  tell 
me  how  much  you  can 
get  that  done  for  me  ? 


What  is  your  last  name 
and  email  address?  Will 
anyone  be  home?  What 
trees  am  I looking  at? 

And  what  service  do  they 
need,  pruning,  removal? 


completely  removal  with 
stump  grinding  and 
hauled  away  my  last 
name  is  Skala  and  my 
email  is 

SKALAALAN83@Gmail.c 

om 


yes 


Very  good.  I will  drive  by 
and  look  at  the  tree  and 
email  you  the  proposal. 
Since  I'm  not  meeting 
anyone  I may  come 
earlier  depending  on  my 
other  appointments. 

One  last  question.  Where 


I texted  back  a reply  with  an  available 
appointment  time  and  asked  if  he  would 
be  there  to  meet  me.  Alan  replied  that  he 
would  “not  be  able  to  meet  me”  because 
he  is  presently,  “recuperating  from  a diag- 
nosis of  lung  cancer”  and  he  is  “still  in  the 
hospital.” 

got  the  proposal  you 
sent  to  me  and  I'm  okay 
with  the  cost  along  with 
the  stump  grinding  for 
1039USD  " 

i will  like  you  to 
understand  that  right 
now  I'm  presently 
recuperating  from  the 
diagnosis  of  lung  Cancer 
and  I’m  still  in  the 
hospital  due  to  my 
present  condition 
beyond  my  reasonable 
control  it  won't  be 
convenient  for  me  to  pay 
via  other  method  that  is 
why  i want  you  to  assist 
me  with  this  little  favor 
please  and  how  much 
deposit  you  want  me  to 
make  to  have  the  work 


OK,  I may  have  fallen  out  of  the  stupid 
tree  once  or  twice  in  my  life,  but  I didn’t 
hit  every  branch  on  the  way  down.  I have 
been  known  to  play  with  telemarketers  un- 
til they  hang  up  on  me,  so  “game  on.” 

I was  curious  where  he  would  go  with 
this  scam.  Alan  texted  me  the  address  and 
I informed  him  that  I would  drive  by  the 
house  and  email  a proposal.  Before  head- 
ing out,  I pulled  up  the  address  on  the  tax 
appraisal  website  to  see  who  was  listed  as 
the  owner;  I discovered  it  was  not  Alan.  I 
looked  at  Google  Earth  street  view  to  see 
if  there  was  a tree  in  the  front  yard  and, 
sure  enough,  there  was.  When  I arrived  at 
the  address,  I found  a “For  Sale”  sign  in 
the  front  yard  next  to  a silver  maple. 

I knocked  on  the  front  door  and  spoke 
to  the  resident.  She  was  surprised  to  dis- 
cover that  the  property  “had  been  sold” 
and  the  “owner”  wanted  the  tree  in  the 
front  yard  removed.  I called  Alan’s  num- 
ber, there  was  no  answer  and  the  recorded 
message  said,  “the  Google  subscriber  is 
not  available.”  I then  texted  Alan  and  told 
him  that  I must  have  the  wrong  address. 
He  hastily  assured  me  that  the  address  was 
correct  and  that  indeed  the  tree  was  to  be 
removed. 
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well  all  i want  you  to  do  is 
to  charge  additional 
4650  plus  the  money 
you  are  charging  on  my 
card  the  first  % to  be 

charge so  once  it 

clears  you  can  help  me 
have  it  send  to  the  agent 
for  his  commission  fee 
and  i need  to  get  things 
done  ASAP  and  i hope 
you  can  provide  a paper 
work  of  agreement  from 
your  workshop  Please  ? 


Send  me  the  credit  card 
number  expiration  date 
and  security  code. 


i will  likf*  v/on  fn  mcpnH 


Once  he  received  the  proposal,  he  quick- 
ly agreed  to  the  price.  His  continued  re- 
sponse was  exactly  what  my  wife  predict- 
ed it  would  be.  Due  to  Alan’s  illness,  he 
needed  my  help  with  sending  a payment 
to  the  “agent  in  charge.”  Alan  requested  I 
charge  an  additional  $4,650  above  the  tree 
service  proposal  on  the  credit  card  and 
send  it  to  the  agent,  then  I could  proceed 
with  my  tree  work.  At  this  point,  I discon- 
tinued any  correspondence  with  Alan. 

I was  interested  to  find  out  how  he  se- 
lected his  marks,  me  and  the  home.  I traced 
the  common  thread  back  to  Craigslist.  The 
home  and  my  tree  service  advertisement 
are  both  listed  there.  The  scammer  was 


and  you  ho!d  on  till  the 
money  clears  to  your 
account  before  you  have 
the  money  sent  to  him 


Sure.  What  is  the  name 
of  the  property  owners. 


was  asking  you  to  help 
me  with  this  due  to  my 
illness  i shouldn't  have 
take  care  of  it  that  was 
why  i wasnT  the  home 
owner  yet  ??? 


What  is  the  name  of  the 
property  owner? 


Mima 
you  there  ? 


able  to  see  the  tree  in  the  photo  and  put 
together  a customized  story  he  hoped  I 
would  buy.  “Alan”  had  used  my  sympa- 
thy, willingness  and  eagerness  to  make  a 
sale  against  me. 

I contacted  the  real  estate  agent  named 
on  the  Craigslist  item  and  informed  her  of 
the  scam,  as  I was  most  likely  not  the  only 
tree  service  company  contacted.  Although 
I never  took  the  bait,  if  the  house  were 
vacant  and  the  scammers  English  not  so 
broken,  the  story  would  have  been  more 


believable.  It  did  make  me  re-evaluate 
jobs  where  I never  see  the  homeowner. 
Using  the  tax  appraisal  website  to  confirm 
the  owner  information  is  a tool  I will  use 
more  often.  “Caveat-emptor”  - let  the  tree 
service  beware! 

Kristoffer  Rasmussen,  CTSP,  is  an  ISA 
Certified  Arborist  and  a consulting  arbor- 
ist with  Fort  Worth  Arborist  Co.,  a TCI  A 
member  company  based  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  ^ 
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TCIA  MEMBERSHIP 


JOINING  IS  EASY  AS  1, 2,  3! 

Enjoy  members'  only  savings  with  your  first  order! 


■A.  vAI  JL-tt 
VOICE  OF  TREE  CARE 


1 .  FILL  OUT  THIS  TREE  CARE  COMPANY  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 


Company  Owner  □ Mr.  □ Ms.  □ Mrs.. 


Company  Name 

StreetAddress PO  Box 

City State Zip. 


Phone Fax 

Website Email 

□ I authorize  TCIA  to  fax  important  member  communications  to  the  number  provided. 

□ I am  not  eligible  for  TCIA  membership,  but  I am  interested  in  the  Inner  Circle  subscription  for  $75.  (Learn  more  at  tcia.org). 

Please  call  me  at .Questions  about  eligibilty?  Call  1 -800-733-2622. 


2.  TELL  US  MORE  ABOUT  YOUR  COMPANY 

Business  Start  Date: / / # Employees: Spanish  Speaking  % # Branches: # Active  Customers: 

Equipment:  # Lift  Trucks  # Forestry  body  Trucks:  # Spray  Rigs:  # Chippers:  # Cranes:  

Primary  Business  (must  add  up  to  1 00%)  Residential:  % Commercial  % Utility  % Municipal  % 


3.  YOUR  MEMBERSHIP  BEGINS  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  THESE  ITEMS: 


1 . This  completed  membership  application 

2.  Payment  in  the  amount  of  $1 95*  (checks  payable  to  TCIA) 

3.  General  Liability  Insurance  Certificate  (required  for  ALL  tree  care  company  members) 


4.  Workers'  Compensation  Insurance  Certificate 

(only  if  it  is  required  in  your  state  for  the  number  of  employees  in  your  company) 

Please  make  certificates  of  insurance  out  to  and  send  membership  application  to: 

Tree  Care  Industry  Association  Attn:  Membership  Department 
136  Harvey  Road,  Suite  101,  Londonderry,  NH  03053 
Fax:  603-314-5385 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  DUE  FOR  THE 
FIRST  YEAR  IS  ONLY  $195! 


*Full  1 2-month  membership.  Offer  good  until  December  31 , 201 6. 
Available  to  first-time  member  companies  only. 

Renewal  dues  will  be  based  on  annual  tree  care  sales. 


PAYMENT  INFORMATION 

□ Check  enclosed  □ VISA/MASTERCARD/AMEX/DISCOVER 

Credit  card  no.  Exp.  Date / / 

Name  on  Card Signature 

NOTE:  TCIA  cannot  accept  payment  information  by  email.  Email  transmission  is  not  always  secure  and  therefore  credit  card  informa- 
tion is  not  adequately  protected.  Do  not  send  any  credit  card  information  to  TCIA  by  email.  Instead,  use  our  secure  registration  portal 
at  secure.tcia.org  or  fax  us  your  order.  TCIA  shall  have  no  liability  for  any  losses  related  to  credit  card  information  included  in  email. 


EMAILMEMBERSHIP@TCIA.ORG  PHONE  800-733-2622  WEBTCIA.ORG  FAX  (603)  314-5385 
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CIA's  leadership 
guidance  have 
allowed  us  to  do  what 
we  do  best;  spend  more 
time  in  the  field. 


As  the  only  national  trade  organization  dedicated 
to  tree  care  businesses,  becoming  a member  of 
TCIA  is  the  best  investment  you  can  make, 

BUSINESS  TOOLS  - From  professional  standards  to  the 
latest  publications,  members  receive  dynamic  tools  to 
run  their  businesses  safely,  efficiently,  and  successfully, 

EVENTS  - Enjoy  members-only  savings  and  deep 
discounts  on  TCIA-hosted  workshops  and  events 
around  the  country. 

SAFETY  TOOLS  - Worker  safety  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  professionalism  and  it's  a primary  focus  of  TCIA. 
We  build  programs,  tools  and  resources  to  improve 
safety  for  our  members  and  the  industry. 

NETWORKING  - join  our  community  and  participate 
in  targeted  discussions,  events,  and  more  with  TC3A 
members  from  around  the  country, 

MAJOR  SAVINGS  - Receive  deep  discounts  on  training 
and  educational  materials  for  you  and  your  crew. 

MARKETING  TOOLS  - Use  our  exclusive  marketing 
materials  to  find,  keep  and  impress  customers. 
From  videos  to  postcards,  we've  got  what  you 
need. 

First-time  members  can  start  taking  advantage 
of  membership  benefits  right  away,  at  the  low 
introductory  price  of  $195,  Limited  time  offer. 


Doug  Edwards , Arborist  Tree  Care  Enterprises , Inc. 

Circle  32  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


VOICE  OF  THEE  CARE 

TREE  CARE  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 
Advancing  tree  care  businesses  since  1938 


Join  today. 

membership@tcia.org 

tcia.org 

1-800-733-2622 


Tree  News  Digest 

Wasps  part  of  EAB  war  in 
Minnesota 

The  Minnesota  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (MDA)  continues  to  wage  war  on 
emerald  ash  borer  (EAB)  with  the  help  of 
stingless  wasps.  Last  year  the  department 
released  over  182,500  wasps  in  the  Twin 
Cities  metro  area  and  southeastern  Minne- 
sota. This  is  over  5,000  more  wasps  than 
the  previous  four  years  combined. 

Since  EAB  is  not  native  to  North  Amer- 
ica, it  has  no  known  natural  enemies  here. 
After  years  of  research  and  rigorous  test- 
ing, scientists  found  the  insect’s  enemies 
- stingless  wasps  - in  the  EAB’s  native 
Asia.  This  pest  control  strategy  is  referred 
to  as  biological  control,  or  biocontrol, 
which  pairs  an  invasive  pest  with  natural 
enemies.  The  wasps  kill  ash  borer  eggs 
and  larvae.  The  wasps  were  produced  and 
supplied  by  the  United  States  Department 


flltec  t illiPtt  t Manitex  / National  f Terex 


New  Manltcx  44124SHL,  2013  rrelghtllner  114-SD 
3 64H  P IS  L Cummlit),  1 0 up,  F u 1 1 pfwr  r S 343 .340 

New  Manltex  441  24S,  2413  Frelghtlfrier  114  SD, 

364  HP  ISL  Cummlni,  14  ip,  Full  Power  S349.540 

{2616  Hanltex  64  m o , Lease  Financing  now  available! 
2613  ManlteA  341 1 23,  2647  IH  7660.  1 4 ip„  New  crane 
warranty.  1 y r,  truck  wirr,  Prices  start  al  $243,364 
2009  RAanltex  401005.  Starling  9513,  41QHF  $185,000 
2009  Manltai  401005.  Starling  9513,  41DHP  $105,000 
2007  Manltci  301  005.  Starling  9513,  41DHF  $175,000 
2000  Manlten  401245.  Starling  7 501,  3 30HP  $2  10,000 
2005  HAanlteu  301005.  30  tan.  Starling  300 M F $149,500 
2005  National  9I03RM..20  ton„5t«rllng  300HP  $105,500 
2000  National  0900,  Sterling  300HP  ' $120,000 

2003  Terex  fiOlOORS  30  tan.  5tarllng  3DOHP  $129,000 
2 000  Altec  3S117S,  05  Pate  3 57,  425HF  $195,500 

2000  Altec  33  1275..  OO  Sterling  45QHP,  jib  $2  10,500 

2002  National  131Q5A.  105'  beam.  Frtlner  $139,000 

1999  Manltax  28925  5X5.  Totally  rebuilt  $115,000 

[Camp  I at  a Inventory  list  at  : Inlotf  bsamtrux.caml 

Selling  Yours?  Is  your  crane  damaged? 
We  are  your  buyer! 

Usedr  Rented,  Bent, 

Wrecked  or  unmounted 

Give  Us  A Call!!! 
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of  Agriculture  EAB  Parasitoid  Rearing 
Facility  in  Brighton,  Michigan.  The  fa- 
cility makes  the  insects  available  to  states 
fighting  EAB. 

Last  fall  MDA  staff  were  able  to  recov- 
er stingless  wasps  in  Great  River  Bluffs 
State  Park  near  Winona.  The  tiny  insects 
were  released  in  the  park  in  2011,  2012 
and  2013.  Since  the  wasps  only  feed  on 
EAB  and  have  reproduced  for  several  gen- 
erations, scientists  know  the  wasps  have 
found  and  killed  EAB  living  in  the  park’s 
ash  trees. 

It  is  the  MDA’s  goal  to  continue  to  ex- 
pand the  use  of  the  wasps  with  the  expand- 
ing EAB  infestations.  The  long-term  goal 
is  for  EAB  infestations  to  have  established 
parasitoid  wasp  populations  that  can  even- 
tually bring  EAB  population  numbers 
down  to  a level  where  ash  trees  can  sur- 
vive in  the  environment  along  with  EAB. 

“The  MDA  is  still  early  in  this  process, 
but  we’re  excited  that  we’ve  been  able  to 
recover  parasitoid  wasps  and  are  hopeful 
for  long-term  success,”  said  Jonathan  Os- 
thus,  MDA’s  EAB  biological  control  co- 
ordinator. “This  is  the  best  tool  we  have 
at  the  forest  level  to  combat  emerald  ash 
borer.” 

As  new  EAB  infestations  are  identified 
they  are  analyzed  for  potential  wasp  re- 
leases. The  MDA  has  an  interactive  map 
of  wasp  releases  and  infested  EAB  trees  at 
http://gis.mda.state.mn.us/eab/. 

Biological  control  of  EAB  is  one  of  sev- 
eral joint  MDA  and  University  of  Minne- 
sota projects  funded  through  an  Environ- 
ment and  Natural  Resources  Trust  Fund 
grant  as  recommended  by  the  Legisla- 
tive-Citizens Commission  on  Minnesota 
Resources. 

Genome  sequencing  may 
save  California’s  sugar  pine 

The  genome  of  California’s  legendary 
sugar  pine,  which  naturalist  John  Muir  de- 
clared to  be  “king  of  the  conifers”  more 
than  a century  ago,  has  been  sequenced  by 
a research  team  led  by  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Davis,  scientists. 

At  10  times  the  size  of  the  human  ge- 
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Sphecid  wasp  (Cerceris  fumipennis)  is  a stingless  wasp 
known  for  hunting  the  eab.  Photo  by  Johnny  N.  Dell, 
Bugwood.org 

nome,  the  sugar  pine  genome  is  the  larg- 
est ever  sequenced  for  any  organism.  It  is 
expected  to  provide  valuable  information 
that  may  help  preserve  the  iconic  but  im- 
periled tree. 

“Having  the  genome  sequence  allows  us 
to  discover  the  underlying  genetic  deter- 
minants of  disease  resistance,  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  reforestation  efforts,” 
said  professor  and  principal  investigator 
David  Neale,  a UC  Davis  forest  tree  ge- 
neticist. “We  can  now  give  forest  manag- 
ers modem,  rapid  genetic  tools  to  identify 
resistant  trees.” 

Neale  collaborated  on  the  Pine  Refer- 
ence Sequences  project  with  geneticist 
Charles  Langley  and  bioinformatics  re- 
searcher Kristian  Stevens,  both  of  UC 
Davis,  as  well  as  researchers  from  other 
universities  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

The  genome  for  the  sugar  pine  has  been 
publicly  released  and  is  available  through 
open  access  at  the  Pine  Reference  Se- 
quences website. 

Importance  of  sugar  pines  in  California 
forests 

The  sugar  pine  (Pinus  lambertiana)  is 
one  of  the  tallest  tree  species  in  the  world. 
It  is  endemic  primarily  to  California, 
stretching  south  into  parts  of  Baja  Mexico 
and  north  into  Oregon.  The  stately  tree’s 
pinecones,  averaging  10  to  20  inches  in 
length,  are  among  the  longest  of  any  co- 
nifer species. 

“The  sugar  pine  has  important  environ- 
mental value  as  a key  component  of  Cali- 
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fornia  forests,  ecological  and  recreational 
value  throughout  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
economic  value  as  a source  of  timber,” 
Neale  said. 

Around  1930,  white  pine  blister  rust 
was  introduced  into  California.  The  fun- 
gal pathogen  is  a significant  threat  to  sugar 
pines  and  other  species  of  “white  pines.” 
In  fact,  of  the  commercially  important 
white  pines  in  North  America,  sugar  pine 
is  most  susceptible  to  white  pine  blister 
rust. 

In  addition,  sugar  pine  survival  is  threat- 
ened by  damage  from  bark  beetles,  and  the 
ongoing  drought  and  lack  of  snowpack  in 
the  Sierra. 

Sequencing  pine  genomes 

Pine  trees  and  other  ancient  conifers 
are  dominant  species  in  forests  found  in 
temperate  regions  of  the  world.  The  genus 
Pinus  includes  over  100  species  of  pine 
trees,  which  fall  into  two  major  subgroups 


- the  yellow  pines  and  the  white  pines. 
The  loblolly  pine,  a member  of  the  yellow 
pine  subgroup,  was  sequenced  by  Neale, 
Langley  and  colleagues  last  year.  The 
newly  sequenced  sugar  pine  has  a genome 
1.5  times  larger  than  the  loblolly  pine, 
which  itself  was  considered  large  when  it 
was  sequenced.  These  two  new  reference 
sequences  serve  as  foundations  for  future 
studies  and  applications  in  pine  trees. 

“The  sequencing  and  assembly  of  these 
two  pine  genomes  reaches  the  present-day 
limits  of  genomic  technologies  and  meth- 
ods,” said  Langley.  “Like  the  human  ge- 
nome reference  sequence,  they  are  not  yet 
complete,  but  they  do  provide  an  almost 
complete  ‘parts  list’  and  a draft  of  the  ‘in- 
structions.’” 

Building  on  earlier  disease  resistance 
discoveries 

Bohun  Kinloch,  an  emeritus  research 
geneticist  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
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used  traditional  breeding  methods  and 
progeny  testing  over  many  years,  before 
sequencing  existed,  to  detect  a rare  blister 
rust  resistance  gene  in  sugar  pine  “parent 
trees”  in  1970. 

“The  U.S.  Forest  Service  plants  seed- 
lings from  resistant  parent  trees  into  for- 
ests, so  the  new  diagnostic  tools  derived 
from  the  reference  sequences  will  speed 
the  finding  of  disease-resistant  parent 
trees  directly,  bypassing  costly  progeny 
testing.  Seeds  planted  from  these  parents 
will  help  protect  new  generations  of  sugar 
pine  trees  from  the  devastating  blister  rust 
pathogen,”  Kinloch  said. 

This  information  is  of  great  interest  to 
environmental  agencies  such  as  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  and  timber  companies  such 
as  Sierra  Pacific  Industries  that  manage 
the  natural  range  of  sugar  pine. 

For  more  information  visit  the  pine  ref- 
erence sequences  website  at  http.V/pinege- 
nome.org/pinerefseq/.  ^ 
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From  the  Field 


By  Tim  Ayers,  CUSP 

The  other  night  after  dinner,  my  wife, 
Donna,  and  I took  our  dog,  Sophie, 
for  her  walk.  Our  neighborhood 
doesn’t  have  sidewalks,  so  we  are  forced 
to  walk  in  the  street.  The  street  lights  are 
sporadic,  so  it’s  fairly  dark  as  well.  So- 
phie’s favorite  portion  of  the  walk,  typ- 
ically where  she  does  her  thing,  is  along 
the  prairie  path.  This  is  an  area  where  we 
don’t  feel  compelled  to  pick  up  after  her, 
which  makes  it  our  favorite  spot  as  well. 

As  we  neared  the  path  we  could  see  the 
silhouette  of  a person  and  a dog,  so  in  an 
effort  to  be  courteous,  we  stopped  and 
offered  to  let  them  to  proceed.  A small 
part  of  us  worries  that  a direct  encounter 
in  the  dark  with  unfamiliar  people  or  an- 
imals could  be  unwelcome.  They  stopped 
as  well  and  offered  the  right-of-way  to  us. 
Turns  out  it  was  a young  woman  and  one 
of  those  tea-cup  pooches.  I quickly  real- 
ized she  may  have  just  as  much  reason  to 
approach  cautiously  as  us.  The  prairie  path 
on  a dark  night  may  not  be  the  safest  place 
for  a person  walking  by  themselves. 

I often  have  similar  encounters  on  the 
road.  Just  this  week  I pulled  up  to  an  in- 
tersection and  stopped  in  the  right  lane  at 
a red  light.  The  person  behind  me  honked 
their  horn,  pulled  up  onto  the  sidewalk  and 
drove  around  me  to  make  a right  turn.  As 
he  passed  I noticed  him  wave  using  only 
one  finger. 

As  I thought  about  it,  I understood  this 
person  expected  me  to  pull  up  past  the 
white  line  to  allow  him  room  to  make  a 
right  on  red.  Although  I had  no  obligation 
to  do  this,  not  doing  so  appeared  to  quickly 
agitate  this  person  to  a level  that  he  would 
make  some  pretty  aggressive  moves,  and 
gestures  to  boot. 

Yesterday,  as  I was  driving  on  the  toll- 
way toward  Chicago,  I noticed  a long  line 


of  vehicles  backed-up  in  the  right  lane.  As 
I started  to  pass  them  I realized  it  was  the 
turn  I needed  to  take  to  get  to  my  desti- 
nation. I put  my  blinker  on  and  started  to 
look  for  a big  enough  spot  between  two 
vehicles  to  allow  me  to  merge.  I guess  I 
picked  the  wrong  spot,  because  I got  that 
same  one-finger  wave  from  a different  guy. 

I could  have  continued  straight,  but  that 
would  take  me  a long  distance  out  of  my 
way.  As  I continued  to  merge  in,  the  other 
driver  made  some  very  aggressive  moves 
toward  my  vehicle,  not  allowing  me  in.  I 
slowed  down  and  at  the  last  second  was 
able  to  fall  in  behind.  He  continued  to  ges- 
ture at  me  in  his  mirror. 

As  we  proceeded  forward,  my  inclina- 
tion was  to  keep  pace  with  him  to  prove 
that  he  didn’t  actually  win,  but  I let  it  go. 
I knew  I was  in  fact  wrong  and,  since  he 
was  so  aggressive,  I realized  there  was  no 
gain  in  proving  anything.  As  a matter  of 


fact,  it  could  cost  me  to  continue  an  inter- 
action with  a stranger  that  was  so  quickly 
extremely  aggressive. 

It’s  interesting  to  me  to  think  of  how 
quickly  we  can  get  into  a situation  that’s 
completely  unexpected  and,  quite  frankly,  a 
bit  life  threatening.  How  far  in  advance  do 
you  need  to  be  thinking  to  avoid  a problem 
like  this?  It  may  not  always  be  on  you  to  ex- 
tend a courtesy,  but  some  of  these  encoun- 
ters have  the  potential  to  very  quickly  nega- 
tively impact  your  life.  As  you’re  out  driving 
today,  look  for  opportunities  to  be  an  overly 
courteous  driver  and  reduce  your  risk. 

Tim  Ayers,  Certified  Utility  Safety  Pro- 
fessional (CUSP),  is  director  of  safety  & 
quality  with  Intren,  Inc.  in  Union,  Illinois. 
He  is  also  a former  Certified  Treecare  Safe- 
ty Professional  (CTSP)  and  safety  & per- 
formance manager  with  accredited  TCIA 
member  Kramer  Tree  Specialists.  ^ 
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" Easy  Lift  gets  me  into  jobs  that  I would  never  have  been  able  to  do.  The  controls 
are  very  intuitive,  Hatz  runs  great  and  only  burns  about  a tank  and  a half  per  day. 
I'm  glad  I made  this  investment  and  I would  do  it  again  without  question. 

Thanks  for  a great  machine. . " 

Brent  Ackley,  Ackley  Tree  Service  LLC 
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iasy  (ee-zee)  adjective  [ from  french  aise] 

not  hard  or  difficult;  requiring  no  great  labor 
or  effort:  free  from  pain,  discomfort, 
worry,  or  care  ; easygoing 


OPTIONS 


storm  work.  Courtesy  of  The  Tree  Specialist  LLC 


SIMPLE  INSIDE 


NO  COMPUTERS 


NO  FANCY  PARTS 


24/7  SUPPORT  DESK 


AFFORDABLE,  from  $810/month 
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Discover  why  Easy  Lift  is  the  fastest  growing  brand  of  tracked  lifts  in  North  America 


I 14  models  up  to  135  feet  I 
I More  than  60  configurations  I 
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TOLL  FREE  1-844-UPequip 

www.UPequip.ca 


90’  Working  Height 
52’  Tide  Reach 


72’  Working  Height 

$34.5’WdeH%*.  Jj 


ARBORIST  TOUGH 

\THE  ONLY  LIFT  specifically  designed  for  a TREE  CARE  PROFESSIONAL 
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Omme  2750RX 


SIMPLE.  RUGGED.  DEPENDABLE.  ULTRA-CAPABLE. 

Compare  and  try' Before  you  buy, 


The  Official  Publication  of  the  Tree  Care 
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NEW  SOLUTIONS  TO 
OLD  PROBLEMS. 


Tree  Species:  Willow  Oak  ( Quercus phellos ) 
Pest:  Spring  Cankerworm  [Paleacrita  vernata) 

Location:  Charlotte,  NC  

Treatment:  Lepitect™  Infusible  R AMF 

Treatment  Date:  April  1,  2015  ^ E 

Photo  Date:  April  12,  2015 


GAME  M39NVH3 


Every  so  often,  something  comes  along  that  completely 
changes  how  you  tackle  a problem.  Take  the  image 
above,  for  instance,  photographed  less  than  3 weeks 
after  treatment.  Spring  cankerworms  are  a damaging 
pest  on  hardwoods,  often  defoliating  trees  right  at 
the  start  of  the  growing  season.  Traditionally,  a well 
timed  insecticide  spray,  with  all  their  operational  and 
environmental  challenges,  would  be  the  only  option  in 
the  tree  healthcare  toolbox. 


> ■ p No  matter  how  you  want  to  apply  it,  we’ve  made  it  easy  to 

wiQl  IdJ*  get  going  with  starter  kits  that  have  everything  you  need! 


Now  with  Lepitect™  and  Lepitect™  Infusible  you  can 
manage  caterpillars,  mites,  and  other  tree  pests  with  a 
quick  and  simple  treatment  applied  right  at  the  base  of 
the  tree.  Now  that’s  a game  changer. 


Mitt 

Rainbow  Treecare 

Scientific  Advancements 


Lepitect™  Soil  Injection  Kit 

• 1 -Case  Lepitect™  (4  Units) 

Each  unit  treats  25-50”  DBH 

• 1 - HTI  2000  Soil  Injection  Probe 

• 1 - Motorized  Backpack 

• 1 - Pair  of  Safety  Glasses 

• 1 - Pair  of  Chemical  Resistant  Gloves 


Lepitect™  Infusible  Tree  Injection  Kit 

• 1 -Case  Lepitect™  Infusible (4  Units) 

Dosage  varies  by  tree  size 

• 1 - 0-Connect  Kit 

• l-DEWALT18v  Cordless  Drill 
•2-15/64”  High  Helix  Drill  Bits 

• 1 - Pair  of  Safety  Glasses 

• 1 - Pair  of  Chemical  Resistant  Gloves 


FOR  PRICING,  MORE  INFO,  AND  UPCOMING  EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS: 

877-272-6747 


www.treecarescience.com 
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INTRODUCING  ALTEC’S  MOST  VERSATILE  AERIAL  DEVICE 


SALES  ©ALTEC.COM 
800.958.2555 


% f#Y  DIRt^.X 


THE  TDA58  IS  COMPACT,  YET  RUGGED  WHICH  MAKES 
IT  THE  IDEAL  PRODUCT  FOR  WORK  IN  HARSH  TREE  CARE 
CONDITIONS,  AS  WELL  AS  RESIDENTIAL  APPLICATIONS. 


Altec  is  excited  to  announce  the  release  of  the  TDA58,  an  insulated  (category  C)  tracked  aerial  device 
ruggedly  designed  and  major  component  protected  for  use  in  the  tree  care,  utility  and  construction 
industries.  This  telescopic  double  articulating  aerial  device  provides  63  feet  of  working  height  and, 
with  its  slim  design,  can  fit  through  a 36  inch  gate.  Contact  us  today  to  find  out  more. 

SERVICE  I SUPPLIES  ] PARTS  1 FINANCE  I TRAINING  G * 03  0 
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EAtec 


respectively,  the  60FM  and  72FM  are  ideal 
attachments  to  turn  your  skid  steer  loader 
into  a land  clearing  powerhouse. 


They  are  high  performance  mulching  head  attachments  for  skid  steer 
loaders  that  will  quickly  convert  heavy  brush,  undergrowth,  bushes  and 
small  trees  into  a finely  ground  mulch  that  can  be  reintroduced  directly 
into  the  soil. 


These  forestry  mulchers  feature  an  aggressive  tooth  design  and  cutting 
pattern  that  more  efficiently  cuts  trees  and  brush.  The  anvil  limits  the  bite 
that  the  teeth  can  take,  reducing  the  shock  load  to  the  head  and  carrier. 
The  anvil  allows  the  head  to  produce  a finer  ground  product  and  prevents 
pieces  of  wood  from  lodging  between  the  mower  and  the  housing. 


Bandit  builds  the  60FM  and  72FM  to  clear  more  material,  reduce  fuel 
costs,  and  produce  a finer  ground  material. . .building  your  bottom  line. 


See  why  skid-steer  operators  trust  their  Bandit  Model 
60FM  and  72FM  Forestry  Mulchers  to  build  their  bottom  line. 

Learn  more  at  www.banditchippers.com  or  call  1-800-952-0178  to  set  up  a demo. 


Bandit 

INDUSTRIES,  INC. 


www.banditchippers.com  1 1.800.952.0178  I Remus,  Ml  - USA 
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Turbo  hydraulics:  3 boom  functions 
simultaneously  at  full  speed 
Drives  through  36 n gates 
Basket  reaches  201  below  grade 


X Standard  sliding  outrigger  pads 


Loads/unloads  on  & off 
chassis  in  seconds 


Radio  Remote  Controls 
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Different  Types  of  Leaders 

The  question,  “What  type  of  leader  are  you?”  is  one  that  should  be  asked 
frequently  of  those  who  lead.  It  certainly  was  a frequent  topic  last  month, 
as  more  than  500  leaders  of  the  tree  care  world  met  in  Grand  Cayman  for 
TCIA’s  annual  Winter  Management  Conference. 

Unique  among  industry  conferences,  WMC  has  no  education  sessions 
about  caring  for,  preserving  or  treating  trees.  The  speakers  and  the  forums 
are  focused  on  caring  for  tree  care  businesses  and  the  people  who  lead  them. 
While  there  were  certainly  informal  conversations  about  expanding  a plant 
health  care  division  or  whether  to  go  all  in  on  battery  powered  chain  saws, 
the  most  common  conversation  topic  was  about  growing  an  arboriculture  business  in  a sustainable  and 
healthy  way. 

At  the  conference,  growing  a business  was  examined  in  several  specific  areas.  You  can  grow  a busi- 
ness by  making  meaningful  connections  - with  employees  and  potential  customers.  You  can  grow  a 
business  by  creating  and  maintaining  trust  with  those  same  two  groups.  You  can  grow  a business  by 
engaging  your  employees  to  create  a total  safety  culture.  You  can  grow  a business  by  expanding  your 
influence  in  your  market  and  giving  potential  customers  a reason  to  choose  you  over  the  competition. 

The  sessions  at  WMC  are  chosen  to  help  owners  - along  with  upper  level  managers  and  sales  leaders 
- examine  their  operations  with  an  eye  toward  improvement.  And  the  goal  isn’t  limited  to  improving 
the  business  alone,  as  the  leaders  of  a business  set  the  tone  for  its  operations.  So,  examining  what  types 
of  leaders  we  are,  which  in  a way  is  an  examination  of  what  types  of  people  we  are,  is  a somewhat 
uncomfortable  but  absolutely  necessary  topic  for  business  expansion.  Concerning  that  topic,  there  was 
a forum  at  WMC  on  the  growing  pains  of  tree  care  companies  as  they  reach  and  surpass  the  $1  million 
mark  in  revenue. 

What  type  of  leader  are  you? 

One  of  the  WMC  speakers,  Spencer  Penhart,  focused  on  emotional  intelligence  and  leadership  styles. 
He  laid  out  the  difference  between  IQ  and  El  (Emotional  Intelligence)  and  why  understating  what 
leadership  styles  we  bring  to  our  businesses  are  so  important.  He  laid  out  six  different  leadership  styles: 

1.  Directive  - Telling  or  Commanding:  “Do  what  I tell  you.” 

2.  Visionary  - Forward  Looking:  “Come  with  me.” 

3.  Affiliative  - Building  Relationships:  “I  care  about  you.” 

4.  Participative  - Gathering  Others’  Input:  “What  do  YOU  think?” 

5.  Pacesetting  - Controlling  with  High  Pace  & Standard:  “Do  it  my  way,  now.” 

6.  Coaching  - Long-Term  Development:  “Let  me  help  you  grow.” 

Few  of  us  are  solely  one  type  of  leader  at  all  times  and  with  all  people.  We  tend  to  mix  styles  up  a 
little,  depending  on  the  situation  and  (to  be  honest)  our  moods  that  day.  We  may  take  one  approach  with 
one  employee  and  a totally  different  approach  with  another.  Just  finding  out  which  method  works  for 
each  employee  is  an  emotional  intelligence  mission  in  itself.  Although  few  of  us  are  able  to  change  who 
we  are,  recognizing  our  styles  and  working  to  develop  more  successful  leadership  attributes  will  help 
our  businesses  in  the  long  run. 

A command  and  control  model  might  work  well  with  Baby  Boomers,  whereas  younger  workers  want 
to  know  why  ...  and  be  given  some  freedom  on  the  how.  Younger  workers  have  always  had  easy  access 
to  information,  so  asking  questions  and  seeking  answers  is  part  of  their  mindset. 

Becoming  a better  climber  takes  instruction,  practice  and  experience.  Leadership  (and  becoming  a 
better  leader)  takes  the  same  type  of  work.  We  shouldn’t  assume  that  since  we  own  the  company  or  we 
have  been  elevated  to  a position  of  leadership  that  we  don’t  need  to  keep  learning  how  to  become  better 
leaders.  TCIA’s  Winter  Management  Conference  isn’t  the  only  avenue  for  improvement,  but  it  is  the 
only  conference  designed  for  leaders  in  the  tree  care  industry.  Pencil  in  the  dates  for  next  year,  February 
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Growing  a Healthy  Plant  Health  Care  Business: 
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.Working  with 

Cranes: 


“There  are  times  when  I will  do  everything  without  a crane  and  then  bring  in  a crane  lor  half  a day  just  to  rig  a trunk  out , because  it  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  job , " says  the  author.  All 
photos  courtesy  of  Mark  Chisholm. 


By  Mark  Chisholm 

This  article  is  about  what  it  takes  to 
do  crane  work  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  person  doing  the  rig- 
ging, making  the  cut,  whether  climbing  or 
using  a bucket  truck,  and  the  crew  work- 
ing the  ground. 

Why  use  a crane? 

Why  do  you  use  a crane  and  why  would 
you  want  to  bring  a crane  to  a tree  site? 
There  are  many  reasons,  but  I’ll  focus  on 
four. 

First  and  foremost  is  a lack  of  structural 
integrity.  When  you  have  a tree  that  is  very 
hazardous,  a crane  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  mitigate  that  risk.  Bringing  a crane  to 
the  site  can  make  the  process  safer  and 
simplify  a job  where  you  may  otherwise 
be  risking  your  life. 

Number  two  is  you  don’t  have  a high 
leverage  point.  A lot  of  trees  we  get  into 
in  the  field  have  been  storm  damaged  or 
topped  previously  or  have  something 
wrong  with  them  up  high,  and  you  don’t 
have  a rigging  point  or  a tie-in  point  you 
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can  utilize  and  may  need  a high  leverage 
point  to  be  able  to  navigate  out  on  the  limb 
safely  or  to  do  rigging.  A crane  will  bypass 
that  flaw  and  give  you  an  out  that  is  safe 
and  efficient. 

Sometimes  you  have  a great  tree  and 
you  feel  pretty  safe  climbing  it  and  you 
can  rig  it,  but  it  may  be  problematic  to 
get  the  brush  down.  It  is  over  a roof,  ser- 
vice drops,  a playground  or  a greenhouse. 
Bring  a crane  in  and  you  can  lift  it  up  and 
put  it  down  in  a spot  where  you  can  man- 
age things  very  comfortably. 

A fourth  case  is  dealing  with  extreme 
wood  diameter.  There  are  times  when  I 
will  do  everything  without  a crane  and 
then  bring  in  a crane  for  half  a day  just  to 
rig  a trunk  out,  because  it  is  the  hardest 
part  of  the  job.  One  thing  I always  keep  in 
mind  is  that  a crane  can  greatly  reduce  the 
physical  strain  on  the  whole  crew  and  your 
equipment.  Why  bomb  Volkswagen- sized 
pieces  of  wood  into  your  pulleys  and  ropes 
if  you  don’t  have  to?  This  will  extend  their 
life;  we  all  know  cycles  to  failure.  The 
fewer  cycles  you  have  to  do,  the  longer 
you  have  before  you  have  to  worry  about 
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retiring  equipment  or  seeing  a failure.  For 
me,  that  embodies  why  we  bring  in  a crane. 

What  about  when  storms  roll  in?  When 
a storm-damaged  tree  is  on  or  threatening 
a house  or  other  obstacles,  often  a crane 
is  the  best  way  to  stabilize  the  tree  or  get 
it  out  without  causing  collateral  damage. 

General  guidelines 

Here  are  some  general  guidelines:  Num- 
ber one,  never  skip  a job  briefing.  A lot  of 
people  get  really  anxious  wanting  to  get 
started.  You  have  a 132-foot  tulip  tree  and 
the  crane  is  setting  counter  weights  up 
and  things  are  not  happening  and  it  is  nine 
o’clock  and  there  is  no  sawdust  flying. 
This  doesn’t  mean  you  skip  the  job  brief- 
ing; that  would  be  a big  mistake.  You  still 
do  what  you  have  to  do  to  work  safe. 

Include  a rescue  plan  in  that  job  briefing. 
What  is  going  to  happen  if  I,  the  climber, 
get  hurt  or  if  someone  else  gets  hurt?  Who 
will  do  what  and  how  will  you  proceed? 
Know  the  rescue  plan  before  you  need  it. 

Everyone  should  know  that  you  have 
to  build  in  a safety  factor.  What  does  that 
mean?  It  means  that  you  and  the  crane  op- 


Plan  your  rigging  around  what  you  see  in  the  shape  and  how  the  piece  can  be  balanced.  Talk  to  the  operator  about  where 
you  are  going  to  make  your  cut  so  you  can  capture  the  center  of  gravity 


erator  and  crew  determine  a percentage 
of  the  crane’s  capacity  that  you  will  not 
exceed.  For  example,  if  the  capacity  at  a 
given  radius  is  five  tons,  you  develop  your 
rigging  plan  to  work  within  the  limits  of, 
for  instance,  60  percent  of  that.  This  will 
give  you  a cushion  should  you  make  an  er- 
ror in  calculating  the  weight  or  any  poten- 
tial movement  that  was  unplanned. 

Some  other  rules  are  to  inspect  your 
slings  with  each  use  and  avoid  shock  load- 
ing at  all  costs.  You  never  want  to  dynam- 
ically load  a crane  or  bounce  anything  into 
it;  rather,  keep  things  as  static  as  possible. 

If  you  are  new  to  crane  work,  the  first 
thing  that  I will  tell  you  is  it  is  not  like 
conventional  rigging.  Once  you  are  ready 
to  make  the  cut,  you  have  to  cut  through 
and  finish  the  cut  one  way  or  another.  You 
can’t  leave  a hinge  or  any  fiber  in  place, 
as  this  will  inhibit  the  crane’s  ability  to  lift 
without  over-tensioning  and  will  ultimate- 
ly cause  a jolt.  Trying  to  pull  apart  even  a 
pinky- sized  piece  of  fiber  could  require  as 
much  as  2,500  pounds  of  additional  force 
to  separate  it.  This  is  not  a good  prac- 
tice. Finish  your  cuts.  You  have  to  cut  it 
through. 

Limits  of  radius 

Work  within  the  limits  of  the  farthest  ra- 
dius. The  distance  between  the  crane  and 
the  object  being  lifted  or  moved  is  the  ra- 
dius. If  the  radius  to  the  tree  is  80  feet,  yet 
the  radius  to  the  landing  zone  is  100  feet, 
the  drop  zone  is  farther  away  and  should 
be  considered  for  the  capacity  of  the  lift. 

Communication 

Communication  is  everything.  When 
we  get  on  a job  site,  the  first  thing  we  do  is 
discuss  what  we  are  going  to  do  and  how 
we  are  going  to  do  it,  and  make  sure  every- 
one is  on  board.  If  the  operator  says  “No,” 
I say  “OK,”  or  I try  to  convince  him.  That 
works  both  ways.  We  have  to  agree,  and 
everybody  on  the  crew  has  to  be  part  of 
that. 

We  also  use  headsets  during  the  work. 
Nobody  has  ever  told  me  that  they  don’t 
like  using  headsets  after  they  try  them. 
They  can  improve  communication  so  that 
everyone  on  the  job  site  knows  what  is  go- 
ing on.  They  also  enable  communication 
for  blind  picks,  dark  conditions  or  other 
less-than-ideal  conditions  where  hand 


signals  may  not  suffice.  I wouldn’t  work 
without  them  in  most  situations  now. 

Climber/bucket  operator  concerns 

Here  is  what  you  need  to  do  as  a climb- 
er or  bucket  operator.  Number  one,  use 
proper  work  positioning.  You  don’t  want 
to  be  hurt  because  you  are  not  climbing 
properly  or  have  placed  the  bucket  truck 
in  the  wrong  position.  Two,  use  a green- 
log  weight  chart  and  know  what  you  are 
dealing  with.  Three,  communicate  to  the 
operator  what  you  want  to  do  before  you 
do  it  - and  get  his  approval. 

Plan  your  rigging  around  what  you  see 
in  the  shape  and  how  the  piece  can  be  bal- 
anced. Talk  to  the  operator  about  where 
you  are  going  to  make  your  cut  so  you  can 
capture  the  center  of  gravity.  Plan  it  right 
before  you  rig  it.  Start  your  cut  around  the 
more  difficult  side  first  and  work  to  the 
side  you  are  most  comfortable  on.  That  is 
your  finishing  spot  and  is  where  you  want 
to  be  when  there  is  movement. 

Be  prepared  for  the  worst  situation.  I 
hate  hearing  climbers  say  that  they  got 
hurt.  I know  sometimes  you  can’t  help 
it,  but  I hate  it  more  when  a climber  says 
he  got  hurt  and  when  I ask  how,  he  tells 
me  that  something  went  wrong  and  it 
caught  him  off  guard.  Plan  for  things  to 
not  go  perfectly,  and,  if  something  does  go 
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wrong,  you’ll  be  much  better  prepared  and 
hopefully  avoid  an  injury. 

Make  your  cuts  with  confidence.  Every- 
one is  a little  anxious  when  they  are  not 
used  to  doing  something.  You  can  use  that 
energy  to  be  prepared  and  focused,  but 
you  can’t  be  anything  but  confident  when 
you  make  that  cut.  Once  you  make  the 
cut,  watch  for  what  can  be  a danger  to  the 
crew.  First  and  foremost  it  is  you,  but  then 
it  is  the  crew.  You  are  not  done  once  the 
piece  is  away,  you  have  to  keep  watching 
the  operation  and  helping  spot  potential  is- 
sues before  they  become  a threat. 

Lastly,  re-evaluate  your  plan.  Don’t  be 
stubborn.  Make  a change  when  you  need 
to,  no  matter  what  it  means  to  your  ego. 

Tying  into  the  tree 

When  you  get  into  big  pieces,  you  have 
to  have  a plan  to  tie  into  the  tree  and  to 
do  so  safely.  There  are  many  scenarios  we 
could  discuss  about  work  positioning,  too 
many  for  this  article,  but  let  me  at  least 
mention  cutting  on  the  bad  side. 

With  bucket  work,  you  get  into  a lot  of 
bad-side  situations.  If  you  can’t  cut  straight 
through  a piece  - you  are  on  one  side  and 
can’t  reach  through  at  the  end  of  the  cut 
- the  first  thing  you  do  is  move  into  that 
bad  spot,  such  as  underneath  the  piece,  or 
with  the  bucket  under  the  piece.  You  want 
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to  cut  that  section  first,  when  there  is  no 
chance  of  movement.  If  you  wait  until  the 
piece  is  almost  through  to  cut  that  piece, 
it  could  sit  down  on  top  of  you  when  it 
releases.  You  don’t  want  to  be  under  it  if 
it  drops  or  be  where  it  could  move  and  pin 
you  between  it  and  the  tree  when  it  comes 
off.  So  cut  the  bad  side  first,  then  finish 
from  the  good  side,  where  the  bucket  or 
you  are  out  of  harm’s  way  and  where  you 
are  in  your  most  comfortable  position. 

Making  the  cut 

What  types  of  cuts  do  you  want  to  use? 
The  easiest  for  me  is  a straight  cut.  If  I can 
get  up  there  and  just  slice  right  through 
something,  that  is  what  I do.  And  I do  it 
quite  a bit  on  brush  work,  especially  the 
smaller  stuff. 

You  can  use  a snap  or  overlap  cut, 
which  lets  you  get  out  of  the  way,  and  then 
the  crane  can  lift  the  piece  and  break  it  off 
pretty  easily.  What  is  the  potential  for  a 
problem?  You  leave  too  much  fiber  in  the 
wrong  situation  and  you  have  to  overload 
the  crane  to  get  it  to  break  off.  There  is  a 


little  room  for  error,  and  it  takes  knowl- 
edge of  what  fiber  is  stronger  than  others 
and  how  thick  and  how  far  apart  the  cuts 
should  be  to  work  properly.  These  answers 
will  vary,  and  that  gets  more  complex  in 
nature. 

The  face  and  back  cut  can  be  useful  in 
crane  work,  and  I know  some  people  love 
it.  I prefer  not  to  use  it  much  if  at  all  be- 
cause it  is  very  complex,  from  the  stand- 
point of  keeping  the  boom  in  the  right 
position  all  the  way  through  the  cut  and 
having  the  piece  only  release  at  the  perfect 
time. 

One  thing  I am  fond  of  is  irregular  cuts. 
One  example  is  what  I call  a “V”  cut, 
where  you  make  two  intersecting  cuts  in 
the  shape  of  a V (see  photo  on  the  cover). 
It  doesn’t  have  to  be  a “V,”  but  it’s  usually 
two  angular  cuts  that  lock  a piece  into  po- 
sition to  keep  it  from  falling  or  pushing  in 
different  directions.  I also  use  something 
I call  a wall-and-shelf  cut.  The  difference 
between  a V cut  and  a wall-and-shelf  cut  is 
that  the  latter  is  flat  on  one  side  and  the  V 
is  angular  in  both.  Both  allow  you  to  con- 


trol branch  movement  as  it  comes  off  the 
cut  and  allow  the  operator  the  luxury  of 
lifting  slowly  out  of  the  cut  with  little  risk 
of  sudden  drops. 

Something  a friend  of  mine  showed  me 
years  ago  that  I also  like  is  a sawdust  cut, 
which  is  a good  cut  to  use  especially  for  the 
trunk  cut  at  the  ground.  All  it  is  really  is  a 
circular  cut  where  you  bore  into  the  center 
of  the  tree  and  run  around  cutting  with  the 
top  side  of  your  saw;  you  finish  the  cut  all 
the  way  around  where  you  started,  and  it  is 
totally  cut  through.  This  jams  the  sawdust 
in  the  cut  as  you  work  instead  of  throwing 
it,  out  and  that  sawdust  is  enough  to  keep 
the  piece  from  sitting  down  when  finished 
and  pinching  your  saw.  Basically,  your 
goal  is  to  bore  into  the  center  and  just  piv- 
ot around  so  you  know  everything  is  cut. 
It’s  a great  cut  to  know. 

What  I encourage  people  to  do  is  use  ev- 
erything available  to  achieve  your  goals. 
What  I find  most  common  is  that  everyone 
cuts  everything  as  if  it  is  a pruning  cut.  It 
doesn’t  matter  here  if  it  looks  nice  - it’s 
a removal.  Change  a cut  and  don’t  think 
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Cut  the  bad  side  first,  then  finish  from  the  good  side, 
where  the  bucket  or  you  are  out  of  harm’s  way  and  where 
you  are  in  your  most  comfortable  position. 


about  what  it  is  going  to  look  like.  Some 
of  my  cuts,  when  they  hit  the  ground,  are 
the  goofiest-looking  pieces  you  have  ever 
seen.  If  it  serves  a purpose,  then  it’s  not 
that  goofy  after  all. 

In  a lot  of  these  cuts,  try  to  cut  more  than 
you  think  you  need  to.  It  may  take  two  more 
seconds,  but  you  are  not  going  to  leave  that 
little  piece  of  fiber  that  causes  an  issue.  I 
overcut  a lot  because  I want  to  be  sure  it’s 
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off.  Same  with  the  V cut  or  shelf  cut;  it  isn’t 
a perfect  V,  rather  a little  bit  like  an  X.  The 
two  cuts  overlap  slightly  so  you  know  that 
you  have  the  cut  done  totally. 

What  the  ground  crew  needs  to  know 

I couldn’t  do  what  I do  without  the  right 
things  happening  on  the  ground.  It  would 
be  a nightmare.  But  if  the  right  individuals 
are  there,  it  is  a good  experience. 

You  have  to  know  how  to  set  up  your 
landing  zone;  that  is  first  and  foremost. 
Number  two  is  to  get  the  crane  back  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  longer  the  climb- 
er is  waiting  for  that  hook,  the  less  is  get- 
ting done.  Don’t  worry  about  whether  it 
faces  this  way  or  that  way,  put  it  on  the 
ground  as  quickly  as  you  can,  safely,  and 
get  it  untied  and  get  the  crane  back.  The 
ground  crew  should  have  time  to  do  ev- 
erything they  need  to  do  before  the  next 
piece  comes  down. 

Watch  for  shifting  when  you  are  landing 
that  piece  and  while  cutting  it.  When  you 
have  pressure  on  a big  limb,  you  have  to 
cut  that  piece  like  a spring  pole  because 
it  can  react  violently.  Make  sure  you  use 
the  right  cut.  And,  if  necessary,  before 
setting  the  piece  all  the  way  down,  keep 
some  weight  on  the  crane  to  help  allevi- 
ate that  stress  while  making  that  tensioned 
cut.  That  alone  could  prevent  a hazardous 
situation  from  arising. 

Another  thing  to  think  about  is  to  pay  at- 
tention to  any  change  in  the  sling  tension. 
When  you  start  to  lower  something,  things 
can  flip,  and  then  one  sling  may  be  doing 
all  the  work  and  maybe  that  piece  isn’t 
strong  enough  to  support  the  whole  load 
and  could  break  if  the  weight  shifts.  Or, 
when  you  put  a piece  down,  sometimes  it 
shifts  and  a branch  might  catch  in  the  load 
line  and  flex  to  the  point  where  it  breaks 
and  shoots  back  when  you  are  getting 
ready  to  untie  the  sling.  You  have  to  stay 
alert  and  watch  how  things  change. 

Don’t  pull  the  hook  off  center  to  unhook 
the  slings.  Why?  Because  when  you  let  it 
go,  it  may  hurt  the  crew  member  untying 
the  other  side.  You  may  clobber  him  or  her 
with  a 500-pound  hook  and  they  wouldn’t 
even  see  it  coming. 

Keep  the  site  clean  of  debris.  The  hard 
part  about  that  is  planning  ahead.  When 
you  see  this  stuff  coming  down,  you  have 
to  know  where  it  is  going.  When  the  wood 


comes  off,  put  it  in  a place  that  won’t  in- 
terfere with  the  brush.  You  have  to  plan 
ahead. 

You  may  be  using  a loader  or  grapple 
truck  to  manipulate  pieces  on  the  ground 
and  to  feed  a chipper.  Some  of  the  best 
equipment  we  have  ever  bought  is  a log 
truck  and  a mini  loader.  They  help  make 
short  work  of  the  large  debris.  And  the 
minis  are  not  that  expensive  considering 
what  you  can  do  with  them.  I wouldn’t 
work  without  one  now.  We  now  have  one 
for  every  crew. 

Summary 

Crane  work  and  all  tree  work  is  all 
about  safety  and  efficiency.  When  I look 
at  how  I am  going  to  complete  a job,  my 
number  one  concern  is  safety.  What  is  my 
number  two  thing?  Profitability.  I will  do 
something  that  is  less  efficient  for  me  and 
maybe  work  harder  if  I know  it  is  going  to 
get  it  get  done  quicker.  For  example,  do  I 
use  a bucket  truck  in  a tight  yard  and  make 
a mess  that  can’t  be  cleaned  up  simulta- 
neously, or  do  I just  climb  it  and  clean  it 
up  as  we  go;  which  is  harder  on  me,  but  is 
better  for  getting  the  job  done?  Of  course 
I choose  the  latter.  I always  say,  work 
smarter  AND  harder. 

Remember  to  work  to  estimate  the 
weight  accurately.  This  is  where  most  of 
the  accidents  happen  that  I see.  You  have 
to  have  a plan  for  being  wrong  and  work 
at  being  right. 

Use  everything  you  can  to  increase  your 
safety  and  enhance  your  performance  as 
a team.  Every  cut  is  not  the  same  straight 
up  and  down  pruning  cut.  Use  every  bit 
of  creativity  that  you  have  to  reach  your 
desired  result.  Never  leave  anything  to 
chance;  calculate  everything  and  always 
be  open  minded  to  the  suggestions  of  ev- 
eryone on  the  crew.  The  more  minds  in- 
volved, the  better! 

Mark  Chisholm  is  with  Aspen  Tree  Ex- 
pert Co.,  Inc.,  a 28-year  TCIA-member 
company  located  in  Jackson,  New  Jersey. 
This  article  was  based  on  his  presentation 
at  TCI  EXPO  2015  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  same  subject.  To  listen  to  an 
audio  recording  of  that  presentation,  go 
to  this  page  in  the  digital  version  of  this 
issue  of  TCI,  at  www.tcia.org  under  Publi- 
cations, and  click  here.  ^ 
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Cutting  Edge  - News 


Send  Cutting  Edge  News  items  to  editor@tcia.org 


Peter  Becker  retires  from 
Bartlett 

After  more  than  40  years  with  Bartlett 
Tree  Experts,  Peter  Becker,  senior  vice 
president  and  Mid- Atlantic  Division  man- 
ager, retired  in  January.  John  Smithmyer, 
previously  assistant  division  manager  in 
that  same  region,  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president  and  division  manager. 


Peter  Becker,  left,  with  Jack  Guffey,  outgoing  TCI  A Board 
chair,  after  Guffey  presented  Becker  with  the  Chairman's 
Award  during  Winter  Management  Conference  in  Grand 
Cayman  in  February 


Becker  joined  Bartlett  in  1973  and  has 
served  in  the  role  of  Mid- Atlantic  Divi- 
sion manager  since  1989.  Starting  with 
the  company  as  an  intern,  Becker  has 
had  a lifelong  commitment  to  the  tree 
care  industry.  He  played  an  integral  role 
in  the  establishment  and  advancement 
of  integrated  pest  management  practices 
at  Bartlett  and,  as  the  company’s  repre- 
sentative to  the  ANSI  A300  Committee, 
helped  shape  the  industry  standards  we 
follow  today. 

“Through  the  years,  Peter  has  been  a 
stalwart  leader  at  Bartlett  and  in  the  ar- 
boriculture industry,”  says  Robert  Bartlett 
Jr.,  chairman  and  CEO.  “He  has  been  a 
strong  and  passionate  voice  for  continuing 
to  raise  the  level  of  safety  and  profession- 
alism in  tree  care.  I thank  him  for  his  con- 
tributions and  wish  him  all  the  best  in  his 
retirement.” 

Becker  had  been  working  closely  with 
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Smithmyer  in  preparation  for  the  transi- 
tion. Smithmyer  has  been  with  Bartlett 
since  1999  and  has  been  instrumental  in 
delivering  programs  to  help  train  and  de- 
velop new  arborist  representatives. 

Tim  Walsh  joins  Davey  Tree 
as  safety  manager 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company  recent- 
ly appointed  Tim  Walsh  to  safety  manager 
in  its  Corporate  Safety  Department.  Walsh, 
who  has  more  than  25  years  of  experience 
working  in  tree  care  safety,  will  work  on 
the  continuing  development,  implemen- 
tation and  evaluation  of  the  Davey  Safety 
Program  with  Joe  Tommasi,  Davey’s  cor- 
porate director  of  safety. 

“Tim’s  extensive  experience  and  edu- 
cational background  in  arboriculture  and 
professional  safety  will  help  us  further 
improve  employee 
safety  and  safe  pro- 
ductivity,” Tom- 
masi said.  “Add- 
ing his  expertise 
further  solidifies 
the  foundation  of 
Davey’s  safety  cul- 
ture.” 

Walsh  once 
served  as  staff  ar- 
borist for  the  Tree 
Care  Industry  As- 
sociation and  has 
held  several  safety  and  leadership  posi- 
tions within  the  industry.  He  holds  both 
bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees  in  urban 
forestry  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Stevens  Point,  a master’s  degree  in  ergo- 
nomics and  safety  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Lowell,  and  is  pursuing  a 
doctorate  in  safety  and  ergonomics  there 
as  well. 

Vine  & Branch  presents  Urban 
Forestry  Award  at  Purdue 

Vine  & Branch  Inc.,  a 22-year 
TCIA-member  company  based  in  Carm- 
el, Indiana,  awards  its  annual  Excellence 
in  Urban  Forestry  Award  to  the  Purdue 
University  Forestry  and  Natural  Resource 


student  who  best  expresses  his  or  her  abil- 
ity to  apply  classroom  theory  to  real-world 
situations.  The  award  for  2015  was  judged 
based  on  the  ability  of  the  student  to  write 
an  Appraisal  of  Damages  Report.  In  their 
reports,  the  students  had  to  offer  an  opin- 
ion of  the  value  of  damages  caused  to  a 
property  where  trees  had  inadvertently 
been  removed.  Sound  arboricultural  prin- 
ciples, good  writing  skills  and  a bit  of  fo- 
rensic analysis  were  required. 

First  Place  for  the  2015  award  went  to 
Bridget  Blood  of  Manahawkin,  New  Jer- 
sey, a first-year  master  of  science  student 
in  the  Department  of  Entomology.  She  has 
bachelor’s  degrees  in  biology  and  envi- 
ronmental science  with  a concentration  in 
forestry  from  Stockton  University  in  N.J. 

Second  place  was  awarded  to  Erin  Hips- 
kind  of  Roanoke,  Indiana,  who  is  majoring 
in  forestry  with  a minor  in  urban  forestry. 

The  award  includes  a cash  prize  giv- 
en to  the  winner  and  the  runner  up.  The 
winner’s  name  is  attached  to  a permanent 
award  plaque  that  hangs  in  the  Purdue 
Forestry  Department  building. 

ArborMetrics  staff  establish 
scholarship  for  arb  students 

Six  ArborMetrics  Solutions,  Inc.  em- 
ployees, all  graduates  of  the  Allegany 
College  of  Maryland  (ACM)  forest  tech- 
nology program,  have  established  a schol- 
arship fund  to  assist  forestry  students  at 
their  alma  mater.  ArborMetrics,  based  in 
Hendersonville,  North  Carolina,  is  a sub- 
sidiary of  TCIA  member  Asplundh  Tree 
Expert  Company  and  assists  utilities  and 
municipalities  in  managing  vegetation. 

The  six  employees  started  the  fund  in 
recognition  of  the  quality  of  the  ACM  pro- 
gram’s career  preparation,  as  well  as  from  a 
desire  to  help  future  forestry  students  over- 
come financial  hurdles.  The  ArborMetrics 
Solutions  Allegany  Alumni  Scholarship, 
which  is  administered  by  the  ACM  Foun- 
dation, will  assist  second-year  students  in 
the  college’s  associate  degree  program. 

“We  will  have  the  first  scholarship 
awarded  for  fall  of  2017,”  says  Rachel 
Barker,  supervisor-project  manager  with 
ArborMetrics.  ^ 
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You  Can  Find  It  At  EDI.  Performance  you  can  count  on! 


Contact  One  Of  Our  Distributors  Today! 

Our  line  of  LSI  industrialized  Ford  engines  are  serviced  through  a Global  Dealer  Network. 


With  Ford  Advanced  Technology  Engines. 

A Green  Alternative  to  Diesel  from 


ENGINE 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Power 


Products 


Anderson  Industrial  Engines  Co. 

Omaha,  NE  402-538-8700 

Southwest  Products  Corp. 

Phoenix,  AZ  877-779-3581 

Diesel  Power  Equipment 

Chicago,  IL  877-876-3732 
Farmington,  MO  800-876-3732 

Engine  Distributors  Inc. 

Archdale,  NC  800-220-7080 
Blackwood,  NJ  800-220-2700 
Ft  Lauderdale,  FL  800-257-6605 
Hollis  ton,  MA  800-220-2700 
Jacksonville,  FL  800-342-3575 

Engines,!  nc, 

Jonesboro,  AR  800-562-8049 


Poweitedi  Engines  Inc. 

Fresno,  CA  (800)  750-1776 
Fullerton,  CA  (800)  784-1776 

Perkins  Facific 

Ridgefield,  WA  877-877-3311 
McDonald  Equipment  Co. 
Willoughby,  OH  800-589-9025 
Portland;  MI  800-445-5273 
M.  G.  Bryan 
Equipment  Co. 

Grand  Prairie,  TX 
972-623-4300 

D A C Industrial 
Engines  Inc. 

Dartmouth,  NS,  Canada 
902-468-3765 


Marindustricl 

Montreal,  QC,  Canada 
514-342-2748 

Oakville,  ON,  Canada 
800-866-3831 

Simson  Maxwell 

Edmonton,  AB,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Calgary,  AB,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Port  Coquitlam,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Nanaimo,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Prince  George,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 


All  Marine  Spares 

Mona  Vale,  N.S.W.,  Australia 
61-2-99972788 

Compagnia  Tecnica  Mo  tori  S.p.A. 

Milano,  Italy 
+39  0245058238 
Fornaut  Ehm  Sa 

Le  Pre  St  Gervais,  France 
01X33148450394 

Power  Torque  Engineering  Ltd 

Bin  ley,  Coventry,  UK 
01 1-44-247^663-5757 
Sauer  Motive  Systems 
Sauer  and  Sohn  KG 
Dieburg,  Germany 
011-49-607-120-6330 


Engine  Distributors  Inc.  * 400  University  Court 
Phone:  (85G)  228-7298  or  (800)  220-2700  « 


■ Blackwoodj  NJ  08012 


www.  edi  -dist . com 
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Cutting  Edge  - Products 


Altec’s  DRM12he  engineless 
chipper  is  operated  with  hydraulic 
power  from  the  tow  vehicle,  creat- 
ing a Modular  Production  System 
(MPS),  thus  removing  the  need  for 
a traditional  engine.  The  absence  of 
the  engine  eliminates  routine  repair 
and  maintenance  expenses  associ- 
ated with  combustion  engines  and 
offers  a more  efficient  uptime.  The 
new  MPS  provides  hydraulic  and  electrical  connections  from  the  12-inch,  controlled-feed, 
drum- style  chipper  to  the  tow  vehicle  by  utilizing  a quick- connect  system  that  makes 
hooking  and  unhooking  fast  and  easy.  The  DRM12he  is  equipped  with  a push  start/stop 
button,  on-board  diagnostics,  the  Altec  Panic  Bar  System  and  other  popular  features  of 
their  standard  12-inch  drum  chipper.  The  Modular  Production  System  is  expected  to 
power  more  of  Altec’s  products  in  the  future,  (www.altec.com) 

Circle  90  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Dosko  200-6HC  and  337-1 3HC  stump  grinders 

Dosko,  a division  of  TCIA  associate  member  Great  Northern 
Equipment,  recently  released  two  new  stump  grinder  models 
that  feature  a cyclone  air  filter  with  an  inner-vent 
carburetor  designed  to  keep  the  air/fuel  ratio  more 
constant  as  the  elements  become  dirty,  and  more 
than  doubling  the  interval  for  air-filter  mainte- 
nance. The  200-6HC  has  a Honda  GX200  engine 
with  oil  shutdown  sensor,  uses  direct  belt  drive  and  weighs  134  pounds.  The  337-13HC 
has  a Honda  GX390  engine  with  oil  shutdown  sensor,  uses  direct  belt  drive  and  has  an 
optional  easy-to-install  tow  package.  Both  feature  Dosko’s  side  discharge  frame  that 
moves  cuttings  out  and  away  from  the  machine  to  keep  the  work  area  cleaner.  Models 
feature  Leonardi  Ml  Blueshark  teeth  (200-6HC)  or  500  Series  Greenteeth  (337-13HC). 
Both  types  of  teeth  can  be  rotated  in  three,  120-degree  increments  for  a fresh  cutting 
edge  in  minutes,  (www.dosko.com;  1-866-298-3659) 

Circle  91  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Altec  DRM1 2he  engineless  chipper 


Corona  Sharp  Shooter  shovels 


The  weight,  narrow  blade  and  long  handle  of  Corona’s  Sharp  Shooter  shov- 
el is  designed  to  help  drive  the  tool  into  the  ground,  which  aids  in  breaking 
through  even  the  hardest  of  soils.  The  Sharp  Shooter’s  blade  is  angled  for 
cutting  or  shaping  holes,  spading,  planting  and  prying.  Featuring  a heavy- 
duty  12-gauge,  sharpened  steel  blade  (14-1/2  inches  tall  by  5-1/2  inches  wide), 
Sharp  Shooters  gain  strength  with  a closed  blade  design.  Thick  powder- 
coated  handles  made  from  steel  provide  strength  and  performance,  while  red 
touch  points  make  Sharp  Shooters  easier  to  find  in  the  field.  Available  in  78- 
inch  long-handle  and  29-inch  D-handle  models.  The  78-inch  model  features  a 
steel  handle  with  a non- slip  vinyl  sleeve  for  improved  gripping  performance, 
shock  absorption  at  impact  and  some  insulation  from  the  elements  (hot  or 
cold  temperatures).  D-handle  models  offer  a 29-inch,  welded-steel  D-handle 
for  maximum  pulling  power,  (www.coronatoolsusa.com) 

Circle  92  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Genie  TZ-50  trailer-mounted 
aerial  lift 

Genie’s  TZ-50  trailer-mounted  Z-boom 
features  an  operating  envelope  designed 
to  reach  up,  over  and  out.  It  has  a work- 
ing height  of  55  feet  6 inches,  horizontal 
reach  of  29  feet  2 inches,  up-and-over 
clearance  of  22  feet  and  a 500-pound  lift 
capacity.  The  TZ-50  features  a compact, 
narrow  design  to  easily  maneuver  in  con- 
gested work  areas.  Its  ground  and  plat- 


form controls  utilize  symbols  to  simplify 
operation.  It  offers  a 359-degree  non-con- 
tinuous  turntable  rotation,  is  easily  towed 
behind  a pickup  or  SUV,  and  is  light- 
weight enough  to  use  on  lawns.  Its  exclu- 
sive Genie  Automatic  Leveling  System 
enables  self-leveling  on  slopes  of  up  to  11 
degrees.  Features  include  AC  power  to  the 
platform,  a tilt  alarm/sensor,  and  a Drive 
and  Set  control  option  that  helps  position 
the  unit  quickly  and  efficiently.  Genie  is  a 
business  segment  of  Terex  Corporation,  as 
is  TCIA  associate  member  Terex  Utilities 
(www.genielift.com) 

Circle  93  on  RS  Card  or  visit 
www.tcia.org/Publications 


For  more  information  on  products 
featured  here , circle  the  number  on  the 
Reader  Service  Card,  or  visit 
www.  tcia.  org/Publica  tions. 


Send  Cutting  Edge  Products 
information  to:  editor@tcia.org 
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Cool  Terra  Engineered  Biocarbon 

Healthy  turf,  trees  and  shrubs  need  healthy  soil.  Cool  Planet’s  Cool  Terra  is  a biochar  soil  conditioner  de- 
signed for  new  and  existing  tree,  landscape  and  turf  applications.  It  is  intended  to  help  with  management  of 
key  soil  health  factors  such  as  moisture  availability,  nutrient  efficiency,  microbial  life,  soil  structure  and  soil 
chemistry.  Unlike  other  biochar  products,  Cool  Planet  utilizes  apatented  detoxifying  process  to  manufacture 
Cool  Terra  - cleaning  biocarbon  pores  and  adjusting  pH  - creating  a more  uniform  and  consistent  product. 
It  is  designed  to  help  optimize  water  retention,  maintain  nutrients  at  root  level,  nurture  microbial  growth, 
build  lasting  soil  structure  and  manage  soil  pH  and  salinity.  Available  in  10-quart  boxes  or  in  bulk  sacks. 
(coolplanet.com;  1-888-564-9332) 

Circle  95  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Elvex  ConnecTunes  Wireless 
Ear  Muff 

Elvex  Corporation’s  Elvex  Connec- 
Tunes hearing  protector  has  wireless 
synchronization  that  lets  you  connect 
to  your  smartphone  for  two-way  com- 
munications in  noisy  environments.  It 
has  a built-in  AM/FM  stereo  and  syncs 
to  MP3  players.  Listen  to  the  radio 
or  a playlist,  send  and  receive  phone 
calls  and  communicate  with  co-work- 
ers all 

wireless- 
ly from 
one  unit, 

and  all  while 
remaining  ful- 
ly protected 
from  sur- 
rounding 
noise  up  to 
82  dB.  A 
noise-can- 
celing boom 
mic  designed 
specifically  for  use  in 
noisy  environments  lets  callers  hear 
your  voice  without  the  ambient  noise. 
OSHA  compliant,  a built-in  volume 
limiter  prevents  playing  above  a safe 
volume  level  so  users  cannot  inadver- 
tently cause  hearing  damage  by  turn- 
ing the  volume  up  too  high.  It  has  a 
low-pressure,  comfort-padded  head- 
band,  soft  ear  cushions  and  a noise 
reduction  rating  of  22  NRR.  These 
are  designed  for  great  sound  clarity 
and  high-quality  reception  (1-800- 
888-6582). 

Circle  94  on  RS  Card  or  visit 
www.tcia.org/Publications 


ARbORTEC 


forestwear 


protecting  your  ss-r 


cs  -5-  V ! c 
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where  quality 


and  reliability  is 


the  only  option 


www.arbortecforestwear.com  info@arbortecforestwear.com 
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Industry  Almanac 


March  4, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Arborjet,  Woburn,  MA 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

March  5, 2016 

Chipper  Operator  Specialist  Workshop*** 

Encon  Equipment  Sales  and  Rentals 
Nicholasville,  KY 

Contact:  Kentucky  Arborist  Assoc,  www.ky-isa.org 

March  7-9, 2016* 

PennDel  Shade  Tree  Symposium 
Manheim,  PA 

Contact:  www.penndelisa.org 

March  8-9, 2016* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
North  Carolina  Arboretum,  Asheville,  NC 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

March  9-10, 2016 

22nd  Annual  ELA  Conference  & Eco-Marketplace 
Sustaining  the  Living  Landscape 
UMass  Campus  Center,  Amherst,  MA 
Contact:  www.ecolandscaping.org 


Bringing  the 
Urban  Forest 
Full  Circle 


CONFERENCE  & NETWORKING  EVENT 

Friday.  March  18.  2016 
Hamburger  University,  Oak  Brook,  IL 

Highlights: 

* 12  presentations  focused  on 
converting  urban  trees  into 
lumber  and  wood  products 

« Portable  sawmill  demo 

* Urban  Wood  Products  Showcase 

* Networking  reception  with 
tabletop  exhibits 

Preceded  by 

Hardwood  Lumber  & Sawmill  Workshop 

Thursday,  March  17 
Mayslake  Peabody  Estate 
Oak  Brook,  IL 

Both  events  organized  by  the  Illinois 
Wood  Utilization  Team  and  sponsored 
in  part  by  theTClA. 


ilirnoi5urbanwood.org 


More  almanac  online!  For  the  most  up-to-date  calendar  information, 
visit  www.tcia.org  ■=>  events  ■=> industry-calendar 

Send  almanac  listings  to  editor@tcia.org ; 
or  post  them  yourself  on  TCIA’s  Industry  Calendar  - follow  the  directions  above. 


What’s  Coming  in  TCI? 

Each  issue  of  TCI  Magazine  contains  a variety  of  articles  tailored  to  the  specific  needs,  concerns  and 
interests  of  arborists.  TCI  solicits  a number  of  articles  from  outside  writers  to  keep  its  editorial  content  fresh. 
Do  you  have  a story  for  TCI?  The  editor  will  be  happy  to  review  your  idea  or  manuscript  and  discuss  it  with  you. 
Here  are  some  of  the  upcoming  topics  for  the  next  two  issues: 


April  2016 

Machinery  & Equipment:  Aerial  Lifts 
Tools  & Supplies:  Ropes,  Pest  Management 
Services:  Leasing  & Financing 
Safety:  Chipper  & Ground  Operations  Safety 
TCI  Equipment  Locator:  Spring  Guide  to  New  & 
Used  Equipment. 


May  2016 

Machinery  & Equipment:  Chippers 

Tools  & Supplies:  Spray  Equipment,  Tree  Planting 

Services:  Insurance 

Safety:  Hazard  Tree  Assessment,  CEU  Quiz 


Contact  editor@tcia.org 

Advertising  opportunities:  Sachin  Mohan,  mohan@tcia.org 


March  10-11, 2016* 

Garden  State  Tree  Conference 

Atlantic  City,  NJ 

Contact:  www.njarboristisa.org 

March  15-1 6, 2016* 

54th  Annual  Minnesota  Shade  Tree  Short  Course 
Bethel  University,  Arden  Hills,  MN 
Contact:  www.mnshadetree.com 

March  15, 2016* 

NH  Arborists  Association  Annual  Meeting 
Concord,  NH 

Contact:  www.nharborists.org 

March  16-1 7, 2016* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Marriott  Hotel  Downtown,  Hartford,  CT 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

March  17, 2016 

Aerial  Lift  Workshop 

Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Comfort  Suites,  Norwich,  CT 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

March  17, 2016 

ISA  Certified  Arborist  Utility  Specialist  Tree  worker  exam 
Glencoe,  IL 

Contact:  april@illinoisarborist.org 

March  18, 2016 

Bringing  the  Urban  Forest  Full  Circle  Conference 
Hamburger  University,  Oak  Brook,  IL 
Contact:  www.illinoisurbanwood.org 

March  18, 2016* 

Aerial  Lift  Workshop*** 

IBEW  Local  1245,  Vacaville,  CA 

Contact:  RVL5@IBEW1245.com;  (209)  202-9492 

March  19-22, 2016* 

Southern  Chapter  ISA  Annual  Conference 
Knoxville,  TN 

Contact:  www.isasouthern.org 


March  21, 2016 

ISA  Certified  Arborist  Utility  Specialist  Tree  worker  exam 

Downers  Grove,  IL 

Contact:  april@illinoisarborist.org 

March  22, 2016* 

A300  Mini-Summit  for  Soil  Management 
Rancho  de  los  Caballeros,  Wickenburg,  AZ 
Contact:  rrouse@tcia.org;  www.tcia.org/training 

March  24, 2016 

Maintenance  & Preservation  of  Mature  Trees 
NE  Chapter  ISA,  Hanover,  NH 
Contact:  Heather@newenglandisa.org 

March  29, 2016 

ISA  Certified  Arborist  Utility  Specialist  Tree  worker  exam 
Moline,  IL 

Contact:  april@illinoisarborist.org 

April  1-3, 2016 

Arbor  Expo  at  Intern7!  Tree  Climb  Championship/ITCC* 

San  Antonio,  TX 

Contact:  www.isa-arbor.com 

April  5-6, 2016* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Mauget,  Arcadia,  CA 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

April  8, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Downs,  IL 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

April  9, 2016* 

Aerial  Lift  Specialist  Workshop 
Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Downs  Community  Fire  District,  Downs,  IL 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 
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April  14, 2016 

Chipper  Operator  Workshop*** 

Best  Line  Equipment,  West  Chester,  PA 
Contact:  (989)  866-2381 

April  15, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Rosemount,  MN 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

April  15, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Midland  College,  Midland,  TX 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

April  21, 2016 

Chipper  Operator  Specialist  Workshop*** 

Best  Line  Equipment,  Lemond  Furnace,  PA 
Contact:  (989)  866-2381 

May  2-5, 2016* 

Western  Chapter  ISA  Annual  Conference 
Anaheim,  CA 
Contact:  www.wcisa.net 

May  4, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Dane  County  Parks  Division 
Madison,  Wl 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


May  5-6, 2016 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Atlanta,  GA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

May  20, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
The  Mulch  Center 
Deerfield,  IL 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

May  20, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
IBEW  Local  1245 
Vacaville,  CA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

June  3, 2016* 

Plant  Health  Care  (PHC)  Workshop 
Charlotte,  NC 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org/events 

June  12-14, 2016* 

Trees  Florida 

Delray  Beach,  FL 

Contact:  www.treesflorida.com 

July  19-20, 2016* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 

Sacramento,  CA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


July  21, 2016* 

CTPA  Summer  Meeting 
Farmington,  CT 
Contact:  www.CTPA.org 

July  22, 2016* 

Plant  Health  Care  (PHC)  Workshop 
Boston,  MA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/events 

August  12-13,  2016* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Ft.  Worth,  TX 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

August  19-20,  2016* 

PTCA  (Prof.  Tree  Care  Assoc.)  Seminar  & Field  Day 
Balboa  Park  Club,  San  Diego,  CA 
Contact:  www.ptcasandiego.org 

November  1 0-1 2, 201 6*  (Pre-conference  November  9) 

TCI  EXPO  Tradeshow  and  Conference 

Baltimore,  MD 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org 

February  5-9,  2017 

Winter  Management  Conference 

Puerto  Rico 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org 

* Indicates  that  TCIA  staff  will  be  in  attendance 

**  Does  not  include  lunch 

***  ASTI  grant  supported  workshop 


COMMERCIAL  By  supporting  the  mission  of  TCIA,  our  partners  are  championing  the  growth  and  development 

TREECARE  of  our  entire  industry,  making  it  possible  for  a more  profitable  and  safer  industry  for  us  all. 
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Washington  in  Review 

1 


While  one  of  the  shortest  mea- 
sures in  the  $1.15  trillion  gov- 
ernment-funding bill  passed  in 
December  was  good  news  for  green  indus- 
try employers,  it  generated  gigantic  con- 
troversy at  both  ends  of  the  political  spec- 
trum. Nestled  in  the  2,009-page  spending 
bill  that  apparently  not  too  many  members 
of  Congress  read  was  a provision  that  the- 
oretically quadruples  the  number  of  H-2B 
visas  available  to  guest  workers  this  year. 

Much  confusion  has  surrounded  how 
the  measure  was  included  in  the  omnibus, 
with  lawmakers  and  pundits  alike  claim- 
ing bitterly  that  the  House  slipped  it  in  at 
the  last  minute. 

The  truth  is  the  measure  sat  unnoticed 
for  seven  months  after  the  Appropriations 
Committee  approved  it  in  July,  never 
reaching  the  House  floor  for  a vote.  The 
provision  was  introduced  on  July  6 in 
the  House  Appropriations  subcommittee 
on  Homeland  Security.  It  was  included 
as  part  of  the  full  Homeland  Security  ap- 
propriations bill,  with  unanimous  support 
from  Republicans  on  the  subcommittee. 
From  there,  it  moved  to  the  full  Appropri- 
ations Committee  for  a markup  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Judiciary  Committee.  After 


passing  the  full  committee  on  July  14, 
the  measure  sat  virtually  unnoticed  until 
catching  fire  shortly  before  final  passage 
of  the  omnibus  in  December. 


The  seasonal  worker  provision,  sought 
by  a coalition  of  industry  groups,  allows 
U.S.  employers  to  bring  in  far  more  than 


the  66,000  workers  a year  that 
have  been  permitted  to  obtain  vi- 


sas in  the  past.  The  Departments  of  Labor 
(DOL)  and  Homeland  Security  (DHS)  es- 
timated that  changes  in  the  way  seasonal 
workers  are  calculated  would  nearly  dou- 
ble the  number  of  H-2B  workers  in  the 
country. 

The  math  is  simple:  Returning  workers 
who  received  a visa  in  any  of  the  three  pri- 
or years  will  no  longer  be  counted  against 
the  cap.  For  the  past  two  years,  the  cap  was 
reached  for  each  half-season  so  quickly 


that  many  companies  were  left  without  an 
adequate  workforce  for  their  peak  seasons. 

The  program  significantly  benefits 
workers.  H-2B  visa  holders  are  able  to 
work  in  well-paying  seasonal  (10-month) 
jobs,  providing  for  families  and  maintain- 
ing residences  in  their  home  country.  The 
program  also  provides  stability  for  Amer- 
ican workers,  whose  year-round  positions 
are  dependent  upon  seasonal  laborers 
^ during  peak  seasons.  Each  H-2B  work- 
er is  estimated  to  create  and  sustain 
4.64  American  jobs. 

On  top  of  the  worker  shortage  cre- 
ated by  the  cap,  the  program  has  been 
exceedingly  complex  and  demanding. 
Employers  are  currently  required  to  work 
with  four  government  agencies,  exten- 
sively recruit  American  workers  prior  to 
opening  the  spot  to  H-2B  workers,  and 
pay  workers  premium  wages  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  program. 

New  regulations  that  were  recently  is- 
sued by  DHS  and  DOL  created  additional 
obstacles  for  employers.  The  rule  signifi- 
cantly limits  an  employer’s  ability  to  use 
wage  surveys,  which  provide  a reliable 
and  accurate  wage  for  the  work  and  ex- 
perience level  needed  to  accomplish  the 
job  in  a given  work  environment.  Instead, 
employers  are  required  to  use  much  high- 
er prevailing  wage  determinations  that  do 
not  reflect  important  factors  that  should  be 
used  to  determine  a reasonable  wage. 

The  regulations  also  require  employers 
to  continue  to  recruit  American  workers 
up  to  21  days  before  the  H-2B  worker 
begins  the  job,  even  though  the  employer 
has  already  paid  transportation  and  hous- 
ing costs  for  the  seasonal  worker  as  well 
as  fees  associated  with  obtaining  the  visa. 
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Letters  & Emails 


Advantages  of  using 
independent  contractors 

As  usual,  the  January  edition  of  your 
magazine  was  another  excellent  one.  I 
thought  publisher  Mark  Garvin’s  editori- 
al on  independent  contractors  (Outlook: 
“Independent  Contractor  or  Employee?”) 
made  many  important  points.  I got  the  im- 
pression that  even  though  he  didn’t  state 
it  outright,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
routine  use  of  independent  contractors 
was  not  as  legitimate  as  having  all  work 
done  by  employees.  While  he  outlined  the 
disadvantages  of  using  such  contractors 
quite  thoroughly,  he  didn’t  say  as  much 
about  the  advantages  or  necessity  of  it. 
While  I agree  with  all  his  points,  I would 
like  to  add  some  comments. 

Hiring  independent  contractors  is  com- 
mon in  my  area,  and  has  been  for  more 
than  three  decades.  I have  a very  small 
company,  and  while  I am  able  to  do  the 
vast  majority  of  my  workload  without  out- 
side help,  occasionally  I hire  them.  The 
ones  I use  are  certified  arborists,  insured, 
and  offer  their  service  to  other  tree  com- 
panies and  the  general  public,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  one  of  the  “tests”  the  govern- 
ment uses. 

There  is  actually  something  of  a network 
here  in  which  many  of  the  local  arborists 
often  team  up  with  each  other  to  do  larg- 
er jobs.  It  works  out  well  for  all  involved, 
helps  keep  consumer  dollars  local  and,  as 
far  as  I know,  the  government  gets  its  cut. 

The  independent  contractor  vs.  employ- 
ee issue  is  a very  frustrating  one  primarily 
because  the  federal  government  does  not 
give  clear  parameters  on  the  difference. 
While  Mr.  Garvin  outlined  some  of  them 
in  his  piece,  the  government  does  not  spe- 
cifically state  that  workers  meeting  the 
prerequisites  given  in  the  tax  code  are, 
therefore,  defined  as  contractors;  the  defi- 
nitions are  mere  guidelines  that  the  gov- 
ernment can  deviate  from  if  they  wish  to 
categorize  someone  as  an  employee  after 
the  fact  (making  the  business  owner  liable 
for  taxes,  which  is,  of  course,  the  point). 

This  is  even  more  frustrating  when  you 
are  made  aware  that  huge  international 
corporations  that  were  around  long  before 
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Uber  or  the  other  companies  Mr.  Garvin 
refers  to  have  been  using  full-time  work- 
ers who  are  required  to  go  to  a specific 
location  at  a specific  time,  use  equipment 
owned  by  that  corporation,  do  exactly 
what  they  are  told  to  do  by  a supervisor, 
and  STILL  have  those  workers  declared 
contractors  by  the  government,  while  Joe’s 
Tree  Service  could  have  a worker  using  his 
own  equipment  declared  an  employee  be- 
cause Joe  told  him  what  branches  to  cut. 

I was  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Garvin  did 
make  the  distinction  between  legitimate 
contractors  and  others.  Many  ITCC  com- 
petitors, the  best  in  our  industry,  are  or 
have  been  contract  climbers.  I hope  that 
TCIA  will  be  an  advocate  for  this  legiti- 
mate business  relationship  when  lobbying 
our  government,  as  they  have  advocated 
for  other  tree  industry  issues. 

Guy  LeBlanc,  Certified  Arborist 
Arbor  Vitae  Tree  Care 
Austin,  Texas 

More  41 9 scammers 

Two  days  after  reading  “Email  419 
Scammers  Target  Tree  Service”  {TCI 
Magazine , Lebruary  2016),  I received  two 
emails  from  scammers.  It  worked  just  the 
same  way  as  the  article.  Thanks. 

Gregg  N.  Wilkerson,  owner 
Affordable  Tree  Service 
Joplin,  Missouri 

Editor:  In  addition  to  Gregg  Wilkersons 
note,  we  had  a report  of  a near-identical 
scam  from  Joe  Puperi,  owner  of  Advanced 
TreeHealth,  Ltd.,  a TCIA  member  in  Findlay, 
Ohio,  before  the  article  even  went  to  press. 
Beware ! 

Good  February  issue! 

I had  to  tell  you  - this  is  an  AMAZING 
issue!  Practically  every  article  has  piqued 
my  interest  - along  with  that  of  my  students 
(I  teach  “Urban  Tree  Care”  in  the  spring). 
Your  articles  (by  Raupp,  Kane,  Johnson, 
etc.)  supplement  the  materials  I already 
present  in  class.  It’s  great  to  have  this  time- 
ly, “real  world”  information  delivered  by 
top-notch  researchers/practitioners.  Thank 
you!  Keep  up  the  great  work! 
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Bob  Polomski,  Ph.D. 
Horticulturist/Extension  Associate 
Clemson  University 
Clemson,  South  Carolina 

Bob:  We  appreciate  the  feedback.  I 
hope  you  encourage  your  students  to  sign 
up  for  the  free  digital  subscription  online. 
- Don  Staruk,  editor 


Kudos  for  authors ... 


As  a long-time  reader  and  past  contrib- 
utor to  TCI  Magazine , I wanted  to  com- 
pliment the  authors  of  three  articles  in 
particular  in  the  January  2016  issue.  The 
first  is  the  “Women’s  Climbing  Work- 
shop Fosters  Atmosphere  for  Learning” 
by  Clarisse  Hart  and  Melissa  LeVangie.  I 
taught  climbing  classes  at  Dakota  College 
at  Bottineau  (DCB),  North  Dakota,  for 
many  years  and  often  had  more  women 
than  men  in  my  classes.  One  even  com- 
peted with  me  in  my  second  TCC  compe- 
tition in  Estevan,  Saskatchewan,  Canada, 
in  September  of  1995. 

Several  went  on  to  work  in  the  field,  in- 
cluding one  in  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  who  did 
the  work  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fellows 
in  the  60-foot  bucket.  I had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  a young  woman  from  Mon- 
tana while  with  the  Minot  City  Forestry 
Department  who  was  one  of  the  best  I ever 
worked  with,  man  or  woman.  It  is  good  to 
see  that  the  number  of  women  in  the  field 
is  rapidly  increasing  since  I started  in  1967. 

The  article  “Plant  Health  Care  - What 
Do  You  Do  When  You  Don’t  Know 
Where  to  Start?”  by  Rob  Gorden  was  also 
excellent.  After  teaching  in  DCB’s  arbo- 
riculture program  for  20-plus  years  in  the 
classroom  and  online,  I became  a great 
advocate  of  the  PHC  program  as  origi- 
nally developed  by  the  National  Arborist 
Association  (now  TCIA),  ISA  and  U.S. 
Forest  Service  in  the  ’90s.  The  treatment 
of  the  causes  of  the  disorders  rather  than 
the  symptoms  was  a big  change  from  the 
approaches  I had  seen  in  the  ’60s  when 
I started.  The  diagnostic  approach  put 
forth  in  the  article  is  great.  Often  a prob- 
lem with  the  environment  is  what  allows 
the  insect  or  pathogen  the  opportunity 
to  escalate  from  just  another  part  of  the 
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Tree  Care  Accidents  in  U.S.,  2012-15 


■ Struck  by/against  object 

■ Falls  from  height 

■ Electrical  contact 

■ Caught  in  chipper 

■ Stuck  under  palm  fronds 

■ All  other  causes 

Statistics  compiled  and  graphics  created  by  TCI  A. 


By  Peter  Gerstenberger 

When  it  comes  to  arboricultural 
safe  work  practices,  the  ANSI 
Z133  - Safety  Requirements 
for  Arboricultural  Operations  is  arguably 
the  single  most  important  reference  any 
professional  arborist  in  the  U.S.  could 
have. 

Published  continuously  since  1972,  the 
ANSI  Z133  Standard  contains  arboriculture 
safety  requirements  for  pruning,  repairing, 
maintaining  and  removing  trees;  for  cutting 
brush;  and  for  using  equipment  in  such  op- 
erations. Its  purpose  is  to  provide  safety  cri- 
teria for  arborists  and  other  workers  engaged 
in  arboricultural  operations.  It  is  intended  as 
a guide  to  federal,  state  and  local  authorities 
in  drafting  their  regulations.  For  example, 
although  it  is  not  an  OSHA  regulation,  it  is 
often  enforced  as  such.  In  fact,  “the  Z”  is 
quoted  in  almost  10  percent  of  all  OSHA  tree 
care-related  citations.* 

The  Z133  Committee  is  made  up  largely 
of  arborists  as  well  as  subject  matter  ex- 
perts on  topics  such  as  cranes,  chippers, 
aerial  lifts,  cordage  and  climbing/rigging 
hardware.  The  committee  is  responsive 
and  sensitive  to  the  accidents  occurring  in 
the  industry,  attempting  to  write  guidelines 
that  will  help  arborists  avoid  the  types  of 
incidents  that  seem  to  occur  all  too  fre- 
quently. TCIA-compiled  data,  represented 
by  the  pie  chart  above,  shows  533  serious/ 
fatal  tree  care-related  incidents  since  the  Z 
was  last  revised. 

Traditionally  revised  every  five  years 
or  so,  the  proposed  2017  edition  of  the  Z 
is  nearing  completion  right  now,  and  the 

* In  fiscal  2015,  48  of  504  OSHA  cita- 
tions levied  were  “ general  duty  clause  ” ci- 
tations in  which  OSHA  references  specific 
passages  from  Z1 33,  rather  than  one  of  its 
own  numerous  standards,  as  an  example 
of  what  the  employer  should  have  done  to 
prevent  a workplace  hazard. 
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draft  standard  is  available  for  public  com- 
ment until  March  21. 

In  this  article  we  will  highlight  a select 
few  of  the  more  significant  proposed 
changes  for  the  Z ...  the  game-chang- 
ers. In  some  cases  we  shortened  or  sum- 
marized the  change.  To  review  all  revi- 
sions proposed  for  2017,  please  visit  the 
following  website: 

www.isa-arbor.com/resources/ 

2012_ANSI_Z133_Standard_ 

Proposed_Re  visions  .pdf. 

Emergency  procedures  & readiness 

All  personnel  engaged  in  arboricultural 
operations  shall  be  instmcted  in  the  correct 
procedures  for  emergency  response,  includ- 
ing 911  calls  and  other  applicable  emergency 


phone  numbers.  A first-aid  kit,  with  contents 
appropriate  for  the  type  of  work  and  number 
of  workers,  shall  be  provided  and  maintained 
by  the  employer  at  the  worksite. 

Worksite  set-up 

The  arborist  in  charge  shall  establish  a 
plan  to  safely  manage  the  worksite  [and] 
designate  a visible  drop  zone  for  ground 
workers  to  safely  avoid  falling  objects. 

Tree  hazard  assessment 

If  readily-identifiable  warning  signs  such 
as  fruiting  bodies,  conks,  dead  sections, 
sloughing  bark  and/or  cavities  are  detect- 
ed visually,  the  qualified  arborist  shall  then 
proceed  to  sound  the  area(s)  with  a mallet 
or  perform  some  other  test  (e.g.,  drilling/ 
probing)  to  determine 
if  the  tree  is  safe  in 
which  to  climb  and 
perform  work.  Work 
shall  not  commence 
until  a qualified  arbor- 
ist is  available  to  make 
the  determination. 

Electrical  hazards 

Arborists’  required 
training  and  degree  of 
training  in  electrical 
hazards  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  risk 


202  Incidents,  38%  of  all  accidents  in  TCIA  data 

81  - Struck  by  branch,  widow-maker,  tree  section 
79  - Struck  by  tree  being  felled  or  adjacent  tree 
15  - Struck  by  chain  saw 

1 1 - Struck  by  motor  vehicle,  roadside  operations 
7 - Struck  by  equipment  off-road 
2 - Struck  by  winch  cables 
7 - Unknown 
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Emergency  responders  attend  to  an  aerial  lift  operator  who  fell  to  the  street  after  the  boom  was  struck  by  a passing  truck. 
There  were  63  falls  from  aerial  lifts  recorded  by  TCI  A from  2012-2014.  Photo  by  Gloria  Torres  Photography. 


to  the  employee  for  hazard(s)  involved. 
That  statement  appears  in  the  OSHA 
standards  regulating  “general  industry” 
as  well  as  line  clearance  tree  trimming, 
and  henceforth  it  will  appear  in  the  Z 133. 
Responding  to  recent  changes  in  OSHA 
regulations,  the  proposed  Z133  essentially 
creates  three  classes  of  arborist  relative  to 
the  electrical  hazard:  the  unqualified  per- 
son, the  incidental  line-clearance  arborist 
and  the  line-clearance  arborist. 

The  standard  is  organized  so  that  there 
are  general  requirements  applying  to  all 
three  groups,  then  groups  of  successively 
more  specific  requirements  applying  to  the 
two  more  advanced  groups.  In  addition, 
each  group  will  have  unique  tables  of  min- 
imum approach  distances  (MADs). 

Changes  applying  to  all: 

• All  arborists  and  other  workers  shall 
be  instructed  that  the  woody  parts  of  trees, 
leaves,  branches,  needles,  palm  fronds, 
etc.,  are  conductive. 

• When  determining  the  presence  of 
an  electrical  hazard,  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  the  potential  movement  of  an 
electrical  supply  line  due  to  wind,  load  sag 
or  other  factors  that  affect  the  line’s  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  work. 

• Portable  ladders  shall  not  have  conduc- 
tive side  rails  if  they  are  used  where  the  em- 
ployee or  the  ladder  could  contact  exposed 
energized  parts. 

• If  aerial  devices  move  closer  than  the 
required  MAD  that  workers  must  adhere  to, 
workers  on  the  ground  shall  move  away  and 
remain  clear  of  the  aerial  device  vehicle  and 
attached  equipment  (e.g.,  stop  chipping)  un- 
til the  required  MAD  is  established. 

• Arboricultural  operations  in  proximi- 
ty to  energized  electrical  conductors  shall 
not  be  performed  during  adverse  weather 


conditions,  such  as  thunderstorms,  high 
winds,  snow  storms  or  ice  storms. 

Incidental  line  clearance 

Training  for  the  qualified  incidental 
line-clearance  arborist  at  a minimum  must 
consist  of: 

(a)  The  skills  and  techniques  necessary 
to  distinguish  exposed  live  parts 
from  other  parts  of  electric  equip- 
ment; 

(b)  The  skills  and  techniques  necessary 
to  determine  the  nominal  voltage  of 
exposed  live  parts;  and 

(c) The  MADs  and  the  corresponding 
voltages  to  which  the  qualified  per- 
son will  be  exposed. 

Before  work  is  performed  within  MAD 
without  insulated  tools,  overhead  ener- 
gized lines  shall  be  de-energized.  It  shall 
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be  the  responsibility  of  the  system  owner 
and/or  operator  of  the  electrical  system  to 
make  the  system  safe. 

Branches  and  other  parts  of  trees  within 
MAD  that  have  been  browned  or  charred 
by  past  electrical  arcing  or  contact  should 
be  considered  likely  to  become  re-ener- 
gized without  warning  and  thus  should  be 
treated  as  energized.  Climbing  of  trees  in 
such  condition  should  be  avoided. 

Line  clearance 

This  section  of  the  standard  will  contain 
a lot  of  new  language  reflecting  chang- 
es in  OSHA’s  revised  Vertical  Standard, 
29  CFR  §1910.269.  Veteran  line  clear- 
ance tree  trimmers  are  well  aware  of  these 
changes  and  the  rest  of  us  can  read  the 
OSHA  standard  in  its  entirety  on  OSHA’s 
website,  so  we  are  not  going  to  take  a lot 
of  space  to  explain  the  changes  here.  We 
will  provide  one  example,  the  so-called 
“host/contractor”  or  “information  trans- 
fer” language. 

When  performing  line-clearance 
work  for  the  utility  system  owner/op- 
erator (host  employer),  it  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  contract  employ- 
er receiving  host  utility  information  to 
communicate  it  and  any  hazardous  con- 
ditions relevant  to  affected  workers. 

(a)  Before  work  begins,  the  contract 
employer  and  the  host  employer 
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• 25%  Direct  contact,  often  from  a 
conductive  ladder  or  uninsulated  lift 

• 50%  indirect  contact,  through  an 
uninsulated  tool,  piece  of  equipment 
or  tree  limb 

• Step  potential  - another  significant  cause 


falls 

There  were  179  falls  from  height 
in  TCIA  data.  109  were  fatal. 

Of  the  179: 

84  falls  from  trees/palms 
63  Falls  from  aerial  lifts 
11  Falls  from  ladders 
21  Falls  from  height,  unspecified 


shall  coordinate  their  work  rules  and 
procedures  so  that  each  employee  of 
the  contract  employer  and  the  host 
employer  is  protected. 

(b)  Before  work  begins,  the  contract 
employer  shall  advise  the  host  em- 
ployer of  any  unique  hazardous 
conditions  presented  by  the  contract 
employer’s  work. 
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(c)  The  contract  employer  shall  advise 
the  host  employer  of  any  unantic- 
ipated hazardous  conditions  of  the 
electrical  system  found  during  the 
contract  employer’s  work.  This  infor- 
mation shall  be  provided  to  the  host 
utility  within  two  working  days  after 
discovering  the  hazardous  condition. 

Vehicle/mobile  equipment  operation 

Pre-  and  post-trip  inspections  shall 
be  performed  on  all  equipment.  If  an  in- 
spection reveals  a defect  that  could  affect 
the  safe  operation  of  the  equipment,  the 
equipment  shall  be  removed  from  service. 
To  prevent  operating  the  equipment  prior 
to  repairs,  the  defects  shall  be  documented 
and  documentation  made  visible  for  other 
operators.  The  inspection  record  shall  not 
be  removed  until  the  repairs  have  been 
made  and  the  equipment  is  safe  to  use. 

Equipment  body  props  shall  be  installed 
and  used  when  the  dump  body  is  raised 
and  workers  need  to  access  the  area  un- 
derneath. The  equipment  props  should  be 
accessible  without  reaching  between  the 
raised  part  of  the  equipment  and  the  chas- 
sis or  body  of  the  equip- 
ment. 


go  when  they  leaned  into  it. 

New  language  urges  the  climber  to  slow 
down  and  double-check  when  reposition- 
ing: 

• When  repositioning,  the  arborist  shall 
preload  the  new  tie-in  point  with  his/her 
full  weight  before  releasing  the  current 
means  of  being  secured. 

New  statements  address  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  arborist’s  tie-in  point: 

• The  climber  shall  select  a tie-in  point/ 
primary-suspension  point  that  prevents 
lateral  movement  of  the  climbing  line. 

• When  installing  the  climbing  line  or 
false  crotch  from  the  ground,  it  should 
be  positioned  in  a suitable  location 
along  the  main  stem/leader/lateral 
limb.  The  climber  shall  visually  in- 
spect the  anchor  point  for  condition 
from  the  ground  and,  if  suitable,  shall 
subject  it  to  a load  approximately 
twice  the  weight  of  the  climber  before 
climbing  commences. 

Revised  statements  aim  to  prevent 
climbing  line/climbing  system  failures: 

• If  a climbing  line  is  damaged  in  the 
course  of  operations,  the  arborist  shall 
secure  himself/herself  with  a work- 
positioning lanyard  and  immediately 
replace  the  damaged  line. 

• The  ground  crew  shall  keep  the  climb- 
ing line  free  of  debris  and  obstructions, 
protect  it  from  damage  and  report  any 
damage  to  the  arborist. 

• The  arborist  shall  check  his/her  climb- 
ing line  beneath  the  climbing  hitch  for 
damage  while  descending. 

There  is  a growing  array  of  rope  con- 
structions and  diameters  that  may  be 
employed  in  tree  climbing.  The  new  Z 
places  boundaries  on  what  is  considered 


Tree  climbing 

The  Z has  long  required 
the  climber  to  be  secured 
at  all  times  while  aloft,  but 
there  have  been  a number 
of  serious  falls  where  the 
victim  mistakenly  clipped 
their  lanyard  to  a ring  or 
biner  not  intended  for  life 
support,  only  to  have  it  let 


PsflQs  front  Uepqqs 

* 16  Tree  failures 

* 10  Climber  not  secured 

* 7 Climbing  system  failures 

* 4 Cut  their  line 

* 1 Cut  the  tree  section  he/she  was  tied  into 

* 46  Circumstances  unknown 
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acceptable: 

• Arborist  climbing  lines  used  for  mov- 
ing or  stationary  rope  systems  must 
have  a minimum  diameter  of  one- 
half  inch  (12.7mm).  However,  unless 
one  is  subject  to  OSH  A regulations 
that  supersede  Z133,  a line  of  not  less 
than  7/16  inch  (11  mm)  diameter  may 
be  used,  provided  the  employer  can 
demonstrate  it  does  not  create  a safety 
hazard  for  the  arborist  and  the  arborist 
has  been  instructed  in  its  use.  All  lines 
must  be  constructed  from  a synthetic 
fiber,  with  an  mbs  (minimum  breaking 
strength)  of  5,400  pounds  when  new. 
Maximum  stretch  cannot  exceed  7 per- 
cent at  a load  of  540  pounds.  Arborist 
climbing  lines  shall  be  identified  by 
the  manufacturer  as  suitable  for  tree 
climbing. 

•Additionally,  arborist  climbing  lines 
used  for  SRT  systems  shall  be  com- 
patible with  the  components  used  in 
the  stationary  rope  system.  The  Z will 
define  “compatible”  as:  Parts  of  a sys- 
tem that  are  consistently  capable  of 
performing  to  specification  when  com- 
bined in  specific  arrangements. 

Tighter  specs  on  lanyard  construction 
seek  to  address  another  cause  of  seri- 
ous falls:  The  non- working  end  of  any 
work-positioning  lanyard  shall  have  a fixed 
termination  such  as  a fixed  stopper  knot, 
eye  splice,  snap,  carabiner  or  other  hard- 
ware that  does  not  permit  the  non-work- 
ing end  of  the  lanyard  to  advance  through 
the  friction  device,  or  it  shall  be  securely 
connected  to  a rated  connection  point  on 
the  climbing  saddle. 

Accident  data  as  well  as  research  have 
demonstrated  how  readily  one  can  cut 
through  a climbing  line  with  a handsaw. 
New  Z language  addresses  this:  Scabbards 
or  sheaths  shall  be  used  to  carry  handsaws. 
Folding  handsaws,  when  not  in  use,  shall 
be  stowed  in  a manner  that  protects  the 
worker  and  others  from  the  blade. 

There  has  been  a virtual  epidemic  of 
palm  accidents.  TCIA-compiled  stats 
show  15  fatalities  associated  with  remov- 
ing skirts  of  tightly  interwoven,  dead  palm 
fronds  in  the  past  four  years.  Because  of 
this,  Z strengthened  its  language:  Palm 
frond  skirts  shall  be  removed  from  the 
top  down.  Arborists  performing  this  work 
while  climbing  shall  be  supported  by  an 


L.OFTNESS 


VISIT  LWTffiSS.CDM 


arborist  climbing  system  and,  when  pos- 
sible, positioned  above  the  skirt.  Arborists 
should  not  remove  palm  skirts  by  posi- 
tioning themselves  below  the  frond  skirt 
or  between  the  palm  skirt  and  the  trunk  of 
the  tree. 

Struck-bys  constitute  the  largest  “slice” 
of  our  accident  “pie;”  and  within  it,  struck- 
by-tree  and  struck-by-branch  are  the  two 
prevalent  scenarios.  Several  statements 
inserted  in  the  rigging  and  tree  removal 


sections  of  Z address  struck-by  hazards: 

• Ground  workers  involved  in  handling 
rigging  lines  shall  not  be  underneath 
moving  or  suspended  loads  and  should 
be  out  of  the  drop  zone  when  practical. 

• Workers  aloft  shall  position  them- 
selves so  as  to  be  above  or  to  the  side 
of  the  piece  being  rigged  and  out  of 
the  path  of  movement  of  the  piece  and 
attached  rigging  when  the  piece  has 
been  cut.  Climbers  shall  have  a retreat/ 
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escape  plan  prepared. 

• The  crew  leader  shall  assess  the  num- 
ber of  workers  necessary  for  the  tree 
removal  operations,  develop  a tree 
removal  work  plan,  and  communicate 
the  work  plan  and  job  task  assignments 
in  a job  briefing  with  the  crew  prior  to 
beginning  the  tree  removal  work. 

• A drop  zone  shall  be  established  prior 
to  the  start  of  piecing-down  tree  remov- 
al operations.  Workers  shall  stay  out  of 


the  drop  zone  until  it  has  been  commu- 
nicated by  a qualified  [person]  or  the 
worker  aloft  directly  involved  in  the  . . . 
removal . . . that  it  is  safe  to  enter. 

• In  manual  tree-felling  operations, 
non-involved  workers  shall  be  po- 
sitioned at  a distance  from  the  tree  at 
least  two  (2.0)  times  the  height  of  the 
tree  or  trunk  being  removed  until  the 
chain-saw  operator  and/or  crew  lead- 
er communicates  that  it  is  safe  to  ap- 


proach more  closely.  Involved  workers 
other  than  the  chain  saw  operator  ... 
shall  be  positioned  at  a distance  from 
the  tree  at  least  one  and  one-half  (1.5) 
times  the  height  of  the  tree  or  trunk  be- 
ing removed. 

• A rope  should  be  attached  to  all  trees 
and  stems  greater  than  five  inches 
DBH  being  felled. 

• Heavy  equipment  shall  not  be  used  to 
push  over  trees  ...  while  any  worker 
is  within  1-1/2  times  the  height  of  the 
tree  being  felled.  The  heavy  equipment 
being  utilized  shall  be  of  the  appropri- 
ate size  for  the  task  and  shall  offer  ap- 
propriate protection  for  the  operator. 

Brush  chipping 

For  years  the  Z has  required  brush 
chippers  not  equipped  with  a mechan- 
ical in-feed  system  to  be  equipped  with 
an  in-feed  hopper  not  less  than  85  inch- 
es measured  from  the  blades  or  knives  to 
ground  level  over  the  center  line  of  the 
hopper.  Starting  with  the  2017  revision, 
even  chippers  with  hydraulic  feed  wheels 
must  have  a hopper  not  less  than  85  inch- 
es measured  from  the  pinch  point  of  the 
feed  wheels  to  ground  level  over  the  cen- 
ter line  of  the  hopper. 

Up  to  now  in  the  Z,  workers  have  been 
admonished  not  to  reach  into  the  in-feed 
hopper  when  the  cutter  disc,  rotary  drum 
or  feed  rollers  are  moving.  For  2017,  the 
requirement  stiffens  so  that  workers  can- 
not reach  beyond  the  plane  of  the  in-feed 
hopper.  If  maintenance  is  needed,  all  mov- 
ing parts  shall  come  to  a complete  stop  and 
keys  removed  from  ignition  and  pocketed 
by  the  authorized  person  before  proceed- 
ing. 

Two  additional  new  statements  address 
known  chipping  hazards: 

• During  chipping  operations,  workers 
shall  ensure  that  all  throwlines  and 
climbing  and  rigging  lines  are  clear  of 
the  chipping  area. 

• Limbs,  logs,  brush  and  other  woody 
material  should  be  cut/prepared  prior 
to  feeding  into  the  chipper. 

Equipment-mounted  winches 

Chipper-mounted  winches  are  much 
more  common  today  than  they  were  in 
the  years  leading  up  to  the  2012  revision 
of  the  Z.  Likewise,  the  problems  asso- 
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ciated  with  winching  are 
becoming  more  common. 

New  language  addresses 
these  problems: 

• A winch  line  should  not 
be  wrapped  around  a 
load.  The  load  should 
be  secured  using  a sling. 

• Winch  lines  shall  be 
compatible  with  the 
winch  design  and  shall 
meet  manufacturers’ 
specifications.  See 
previous  definition  of 
“compatible.” 

• When  using  a winch  in  chipper  opera- 
tions, the  operator  shall  ensure  that  the 
winch  line  is  properly  stored  before 
initiating  chipper  operations,  with  the 
following  exception:  A winch  line  may 
be  used  to  assist  with  positioning  ma- 
terial onto  the  feed  table  and  in-feed 
hopper.  Once  the  material  has  been  po- 
sitioned, the  winch  line  must  be  prop- 
erly stored  before  continuing  chipping 
operations. 


• The  winch  line  and/or 
winch  line  hook  shall 
never  pass  beyond 
the  plane  of  the  in- 
feed  hopper.  Once  the 
material  is  controlled 
by  the  feeder  wheels, 
the  feeding  process 
shall  be  stopped  and 
the  winch  line  and/or 
hook  shall  be  proper- 
ly stowed  before  pro- 
ceeding. 

Stump  grinding 

The  operator  shall  ensure  that  all  other 
persons  remain  clear  of  the  stump  grinder 
while  the  cutter  wheel  is  engaged,  rotat- 
ing or  grinding.  Where  equipment  has  no 
remote-control  capabilities,  the  operator 
shall  stay  at  the  controls  during  the  opera- 
tion of  the  stump  grinder  until  the  cutting 
wheel  has  stopped.  On  equipment  with 
remote  controls,  the  operator  shall  remain 
clear  of  the  cutting  wheel  while  it  is  en- 
gaged, rotating  or  grinding.  On  equipment 


with  tethered  remote  controls,  the  operator 
shall  ensure  that  the  tether  remains  clear 
of  the  cutting  wheel  while  it  is  engaged, 
rotating  or  grinding. 

We  urge  all  arborists  reading  this  arti- 
cle to  do  three  things: 

1)  Go  to  the  link  we  provided,  review 
the  entire  proposed  revision  and  send 
comments  to  the  Z committee  if  you 
don’t  agree  or  feel  you  cannot  abide 
by  something  in  the  standard. 

2)  As  soon  as  the  new  standard  comes  out, 
GET  IT!  TCIA  will  provide  its  mem- 
bers a copy  for  free.  TCIA  and/or  ISA 
members  can  purchase  it  for  $15  plus 
shipping  and  all  others  can  get  it  for 
$25.  How  many  things  can  you  buy  for 
$25  that  can  literally  save  your  fife? 

3)  After  you  get  it,  READ  IT  and  make 
sure  your  operations  conform  to  it. 

STAY  SAFE! 

Peter  Gerstenberger  is  senior  advisor 
for  safety,  compliance  & standards  for  the 
Tree  Care  Industry  Association.  ^ 


VEGETATION  MANAGEMENT  SPECIALIST 
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PROTECTING  THE  REPUTATION 
OF  THE  UTILITIES  WE  SERVE... 


T'S  PART  OF  OUR  JOB 


800=5224311  ■ www.ne3sortree.com/ad/reputatiori.html 


Accreditation  Profile 


An  Arborist  Now  crew  works  on  a rainy-bay  removal  of  a hazardous  limb.  When  trees  have  to  be  removed,  the  company 
goes  out  of  its  way  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  lumber.  They  often  take  their  portable  sawmill  to  jobsites  and  cut  large 
logs  into  boards  for  future  use. 


“It’s  very  important  to  choose  well,”  he 
says.  “Very  large  problems  arise  when  it 
isn’t  the  right  tree,”  especially  in  urban  ar- 
eas where  conditions  can  include  compact- 
ed soils,  limited  above-  and  below-ground 
space,  air  pollution  and  hot  temperatures 
that  may  make  it  difficult  for  any  tree  to 
survive. 

They  prune  trees  when  they’re  small, 
because  that’s  the  best  time  to  decide 
which  branch  will  grow  and  which  will 
not.  The  central  idea  of  pruning  city  trees 
is  to  reach  a compromise  between  hav- 
ing urban  trees  and  the  nature  of  the  trees 
themselves. 

“An  arborist  doesn’t  just  climb  and 
prune,”  Rochat  says.  “An  arborist  has  a 
vision  for  trees.  We  are  firmly  good  prun- 
ers.  We  really  enjoy  doing  street  trees  and 
fine  pruning  in  a way  that  someone  who 
isn’t  an  arborist  can’t  see  that  the  tree  was 


“ Accreditation  surely  plays 
a role  in  our  image,  but  we 
didn ’t  become  accredited  for 
the  logo,”  Rochat  says.  “We 
did  it  because  Accreditation 
allowed  us  to  go  through  the 
process.  It  was  totally  for 
the  best.  I found  out  things  I 
needed  to  adjust.  ” 

trimmed.” 

Arborist  Now  prunes  for  structural  in- 
tegrity and  aesthetics;  to  maintain  trees’ 
health  and  vigor;  to  mitigate  safety  haz- 
ards with  structures,  vehicles,  pedestrians 
or  other  plants;  to  improve  or  alter  a view; 
to  restore  a damaged  tree;  and  to  restore, 


CONFIDENCE 


By  Janet  Aird 


Jean-Claude  Rochat  became  an  arbor- 
ist climber  and  a landscaper  appren- 
tice in  his  native  country,  Switzer- 
land. He  immigrated  into  the  United  States 
in  2006,  and  in  2007  founded  Arborist 
Now  in  San  Francisco,  with  one  employee 
and  one  truck. 

Three  years  later,  in  2010,  he  incorpo- 
rated the  business  and  joined  TCIA.  He 
also  began  his  partnership  with  Guillaume 
Pernet,  who  has  a doctorate  in  horticulture 
and  was  practicing  horticulture  and  prun- 
ing at  the  Jardins  du  Luxembourg  in  Paris. 
Pernet  and  his  wife  arrived  in  San  Francis- 
co in  2009.  In  2010,  he  became  field  oper- 
ations director  at  Arborist  Now. 

The  company’s  service  area  includes  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  as  well  as  Marin 
County.  Approximately  60  percent  of  their 
work  is  residential.  The  other  40  percent  is 
comprised  of  commercial  clients  such  as 
homeowner  asso- 
ciations, shopping 
centers,  proper- 
ty managers  and 
landscape  archi- 
tects. 

“It  took  five 
years  to  have  that 
clientele,”  Rochat 
says. 

The  services  of 
Arborist  Now  be- 
gin with  choosing 
the  right  tree  for 
the  right  space  and 
for  the  right  purpose.  They  end  with  find- 
ing the  best  use  for  the  lumber  after  the 
tree  is  removed. 

The  company  chooses  trees  according 
to  their  purpose,  such  as  providing  shade, 
privacy,  wind  protection  or  aesthetics,  or 
stabilizing  soils  or  attracting  wildlife. 


Jean-Claude  Rochat 
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Arborist  Now  crewmembers  Ira  Hawkins,  Elizabeth  Kane,  owner  Jean-Claude  Rochat,  Angel  Ramirez,  Remy  Hummer, 
Guillaume  Pernet  and  Ben  Beals- Nesmith  with  the  San  Francisco  skyline  behind  them. 


thin,  clean  or  raise  the  crown. 

“This  all  goes  well  into  a maintenance 
plan  that  allows  customers  to  reach  a goal; 
for  example,  to  create  shade,  block  a view, 
have  a specimen  tree,”  he  says.  “Taking 
care  of  the  trees  over  the  long  term,  that’s 
what  we  love  to  do.” 

They  also  do  tree  disease  diagnosis,  ca- 
bling and  bracing  and  tree  structure  eval- 
uation. 

Tree  preservation  goes  beyond  the  norm 
for  Arborist  Now,  says  Rochat.  The  com- 
pany builds  unique  staircases  around  the 
trees  to  avoid  harming  them. 

“Too  often  we  were  asked  to  prune  some 
roots  of  a big  tree  because  the  owners  had 
to  build  stairs  or  something,  and  we  had  to 
destroy  the  roots  or  remove  the  tree,”  Ro- 
chat says.  “Guillaume  has  a background 
as  a carpenter.  With  his  help  and  skill,  we 
provide  a solution  instead  of  harming  the 
tree.” 

When  trees  have  to  be  removed,  the 
company  goes  out  of  its  way  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  lumber.  They  take  their  por- 
table sawmill  to  jobsites  and  cut  large  logs 
into  boards  for  future  use.  The  rest  of  the 


wood  goes  for  firewood  and  mulch,  both 
of  which  they  deliver. 

“We  would  like  to  recycle  wood  as 
much  as  we  can,”  Rochat  says.  “We  know 
people  who  are  skilled  around  here.  We 
would  donate  the  wood  pieces  for  crafts, 
woodworking  and  other  products.” 

Arborist  Now  has  eight  employees  in 


the  field. 

It’s  very  difficult  to  find  skilled  arbor- 
ists and  climbers,  Rochat  says,  and  he’s 
always  looking  for  them.  He  prefers  to 
hire  people  who  want  to  become  arborists 
and  have  no  training  or  background,  so 
the  company  can  train  them  to  prune  to  its 
own  standards. 
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Being  TCI  A accredited  has 
; : ,.f  % been  a huge  stamp  of 

a approval  from  our  industry 
and  for  the  urban  forest 
communities  we  serve . 


It  has  launched  us  into  an 

A 

elite  group  of  tree  care 
k companies  and  proves 
to  our  clients  that  we  are 
serious  about  safety, 
customer  service,  and 
performing  at  the  highest 
\ v - industry  standard? 


Jeremy  Tibbets,  Founder  and  CEO 
A Pius  Tree , Inc 
Concord,  California 
Accredited  since  2010 


Contact  Charlie  Tentas  at 


ctentas@tcia.org  |for  your  free  assessment 


and  to  see  what  TCIA  Accreditation  can  do  for  your  business. 

TREE  CARE  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 


1-800-733-2622  tcia.org  ■ Advancing  tree  care  businesses  since  1938 
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Jean- Claude  Rochat, left,  and  Ben  Beals-Nesmith  discuss 
proper  pruning  techniques  on  a job. 

They  choose  new  employees  careful- 
ly and  send  them  through  the  company’s 
training  program.  They  teach  new  em- 
ployees all  about  trees,  including  tree  se- 
lection and  tree  biology,  and  use  material 
from  TCI  A for  all  the  training,  including 
climbing,  pruning  and  electrical  safety. 


“In  three  to  four  months  they’re  able 
to  climb  and  prune  small  trees,”  Rochat 
says.  “It’s  very  good  for  the  company.  I’m 
proud  of  our  employees.  They’re  all  good, 
solid  people  I can  rely  on.” 

Repeat  customers  and  referrals  are  a 
growing  portion  of  the  company’s  busi- 
ness. 

“What  I’ve  been  most  proud  of  from 
the  beginning  is  that  we’ve  been  able  to 
satisfy  our  customers,”  he  says.  “We  don’t 
spend  a lot  of  money  on  advertising. 

“We  try  to  have  a maintenance  plan 
where  we’re  not  waiting  for  customers  to 
call  us.  We  noticed  in  the  past  that  often 
our  clients  wait  too  long  before  calling 
us  back.  We’d  rather  maintain  trees  than 
prune  them  when  the  pruning  is  overdue,” 
he  adds.  “There  are  fewer  problems  and 
we  check  for  safety.  It’s  a relief  for  them.” 

Most  of  their  new  business  comes  from 
referrals.  They  try  to  maximize  search 
engine  optimization  (SEO)  for  their  web- 
site so  that  locals  find  them  easily,  and 
are  on  social  media  platforms  such  as 
Facebook  and  Twitter.  Employees  always 
have  information  with  them  on  jobsites 
to  hand  out  to  passersby  who  might  ask 
about  their  work. 

Arborist  Now  earned  TCI  A Accredita- 
tion in  June  2015. 

“Accreditation  surely  plays  a role  in 
our  image,  but  we  didn’t  become  accred- 
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Tree  preservation  goes  beyond  the  norm  for  Arborist  Now ; 
which  sometimes  builds  unique  staircases  around  the 
trees  to  avoid  harming  them. 

ited  for  the  logo,”  Rochat  says.  “We  did 
it  because  Accreditation  allowed  us  to  go 
through  the  process.  It  was  totally  for  the 
best.  I found  out  things  I needed  to  adjust.” 
For  example,  during  the  Accreditation 
process,  he  created  a more  detailed  busi- 
ness plan. 

Being  accredited  has  already  helped  him 
find  a good  employee,  something  that  has 
always  been  difficult,  he  says.  This  em- 
ployee applied  for  work  at  Arborist  Now 
because  he  saw  that  it  was  accredited. 

“We  have  a good  overall  presentation 
of  the  company,”  Rochat  says.  “Our  con- 
stant goal  is  to  have  a better  profile.  We’re 
working  very  hard  on  improving  the  quali- 
ty of  our  services,  customer  services,  safety 
training  procedures,  marketing  and  image.” 

Rochat  also  expects  Accreditation  to  be 
useful  in  gaining  larger  contracts  in  the  fu- 
ture, although  growth  in  itself  isn’t  a pri- 
ority for  him. 

“I  want  to  grow  in  a more  original  way 
than  most  of  the  businesses  I know,”  he 
says.  “I  want  to  be  set  apart  by  originali- 
ty instead  of  just  getting  bigger  and  bigger. 
And  I want  to  continue  with  my  philosophy 
for  trees  - to  provide  better  maintenance 
and  a more  artistic  way  of  pruning.”  ^ 
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a better  place  for  these  photos. 

Thank  you  for  considering  these  ideas. 

Tina  Cohen,  Certified  Arborist,  RCA 
Seattle  WA 

Editor:  Thank  you  for  the  feedback.  The 
“sidewalk”  (page  44)  is  actually  just  a 
layer  of  gravel,  but  that  is  hard  to  tell  in 
the  photo.  The  actual  sidewalk/bike  path 
is  more  than  10  feet  away  on  the  right. 
And  we  don’t  see  anything  we  would  con- 
sider volcano  mulching  in  any  of  the  pho- 
tos in  the  article. 


Call  Back... 


Due  to  an  editing  error,  we  had  a 
wrong  date  in  the  article  “EPA  Risk 
Assessment  Shows  Imidacloprid  to  Be 
a Risk  to  Bees.”  It  should  have  said 
that  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  announced  January  6, 
2016,  that  a preliminary  pollinator  risk 
assessment  for  the  neonicotinoid  insec- 
ticide imidacloprid  shows  a threat  to 
some  pollinators.  ^ 


Letters  & Emails 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

system  to  a major  problem.  I often  give 
presentations  to  Ag  classes  and  FFA  (Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America)  clubs  using  this 
system  as  an  introduction  to  the  field  of 
urban  forestry  and  arboriculture  careers. 

My  third  kudo  goes  to  the  TCIA  for  its 
work  with  the  Student  Career  Days  activ- 
ities at  the  annual  TCI  EXPO.  I had  occa- 
sion to  take  groups  of  students  to  two  of  the 
shows  in  Milwaukee,  since  it  was  a short 
14-hour  drive  from  Bottineau.  I had  stu- 
dents compete  in  the  climbing  skills  compe- 
tition, and  they  won  the  first  “sales”  compe- 
tition that  was  tried.  The  student  interaction 
with  other  professionals  led  directly  to  the 
young  woman  from  Saskatchewan’s  inter- 
est in  climbing  and  resulting  career.  When 
Ken  Palmer  showed  them  how  to  tie  a “cow 
hitch  with  a better  half”  while  I coiled  up 
his  ropes,  it  had  a lasting  effect  that  was  re- 
inforced when  he  greeted  several  of  them  by 
name  in  Mandan  the  next  January  at  North 
Dakota’s  annual  seminar  and  trade  show. 

I offer  my  continued  support  to  the 
magazine  and  organization  in  any  way  I 
can  be  of  help. 

Bob  Underwood 

semi-retired  arborist  and  consultant 
Underwood  and  Associates 
Avon,  Illinois 

Bad  bioswale  depictions? 

Thanks  for  publishing  the  article  “No 
Place  for  Old  Trees”  (TCI  February  2015) 
by  local  Seattle  arborist  Cass  Turnbull. 
She  brings  up  excellent  points  regarding 
the  loss  of  trees  as  cities  grow  and  in-fill. 
However,  the  photos  chosen  by  your  editor 
don’t  correspond  with  her  view:  bioswales 
and  other  green  infrastructure  provide 
ecological  functions  but  they  do  not  re- 
place the  benefits  of  established  trees.  In 
addition,  the  pictured  bioswales  look  like 
harsh  places  for  trees.  On  page  44,  the 
trees  are  planted  adjacent  to  the  sidewalk, 
which  may  lead  to  future  problems  for  the 
paving.  In  the  photos  on  pages  45  and  46, 
I question  the  wisdom  of  planting  a tree 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bioswale  unless  the 
roots  tolerate  both  flooding  and  drought. 
And  is  that  volcano  mulching  on  page  46? 
A separate  article  on  bioswales  would  be 
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Vein  pocket  gall  indicated  by  the  swollen  leaf  veins . Photos  courtesy  of  the  author : 


By  Skyler  Delmott,  CTSP 

This  spring  we  were  inundated  with 
phone  calls  from  concerned  cus- 
tomers about  “sick  or  dying  oak 
trees”  on  their  property.  After  a trip  to  sev- 
eral properties  of  our  patrons,  we  discov- 
ered that  an  enormous  number  of  pin  oaks 
in  the  area  were  heavily  infested  with  vein 
pocket  galls.  This  gall  formation  causes  a 
swelling  on  the  mid  vein  of  the  leaves  and 
sometimes  extends  to  the  lateral  veins.  Of- 
ten the  leaves  will  curl  and  stunt,  giving 
the  tree  a thin-looking  canopy  if  the  infes- 
tation is  heavy. 

The  vein  pocket  gall  is  caused  by  a tiny 
fly  ( Macrodiplosis  quercusoruca)  which 
is  a type  of  midge.  The  midge  will  lay  its 
eggs  early  in  the  spring  when  the  leaves 
are  emerging.  The  larvae  (maggots)  hatch 
from  the  eggs,  move  to  the  leaves  and  be- 
gin to  feed  on  the  veins,  instigating  gall 
formation.  The  gall  not  only  helps  protect 
the  maggots  from  predators,  but  also  from 
chemical  control,  making  these  types  of 
pest  outbreaks  difficult  to  control. 

The  good  news  is  the  galls  do  not  cause 
significant  damage  to  the  host  plant  so 


Pin  oak  leaf  with  vein  pocket  gall  and  leaf  margin 
gall. 


control  is  not  usually  warranted.  This  may 
not  be  the  answer  your  clients  want  to 
hear,  as  their  tree  might  not  look  as  aes- 
thetically pleasing  as  it  did  the  year  before 
and  they  want  you  to  fix  it.  However,  even 
if  a treatment  is  desired  and  found  to  be 
successful,  the  galls  will  still  remain  un- 
til leaf  drop  in  the  fall.  Therefore,  we  told 
our  clients  not  to  worry,  explained  what 
the  problem  was  and  that  nothing  could  be 
done.  After  a month  or  so  the  phone  calls 
about  funny-looking  oak  trees  died  down 
and  that  was  the  end  of  that  ...  until  the 
larvae  began  to  fall. 

While  at  a friend’s  house  watching  the 
Royals  make  the  march  to  claim  the  World 
Series  title,  I parked  my  Jeep  under  his 
two  large  oak  trees.  There  was  a freak  rain 
storm  and  when  I returned  to  my  Jeep  it 
looked  like  someone  had  thrown  rice  all 
over  my  hood  and  roof.  I knew  right  away 
what  these  little  white  “pills”  were.  I post- 
ed a Facebook  update  to  alert  our  follow- 
ers that  the  pin  oak  vein  gall  larvae  that 
had  plagued  their  pin  oaks  over  summer 
were  starting  to  emerge  from  their  pro- 
tective layers  in  the  leaves.  The  maggots 


were  dropping  to  the  ground  where  they 
would  pupate  and  remain  over  winter.  The 
adult  midge  will  emerge  in  the  spring,  and 
lay  its  eggs. 

What  I didn’t  know  was  that  in  those 
same  galls  were  Pyemotes  herfsi,  a micro- 
scopic mite  that  was  feeding  on  the  midge 
maggots.  As  the  maggots  fell,  Pyemotes 
herfsi , more  commonly  known  as  the 
oak  itch  mite,  were  hungry  and  in  search 
of  food.  No  one  was  prepared  for  the  on- 
slaught that  came  next. 

As  the  microscopic  oak  itch  mites 


Vein  pocket  gall  larvae. 
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searched  for  food,  they  exited  the  galls  in 
hoards  and  many  became  wind-borne  in 
search  of  suitable  hosts.  When  the  wind 
carried  them  to  a person,  they  would  probe 
the  skin  with  their  needle-like  mouths  in- 
jecting neurotoxic  venom.  People  had  dif- 
ferent reactions  to  the  bite,  but  most  ex- 
perienced a swollen  red  rash  with  a small 
blister  in  the  center  and  intense  itching. 
The  symptoms  lasted  about  a week  and 
bites  were  typically  located  on  exposed 
skin  such  as  face,  neck  and  arms,  but  could 
also  be  on  the  chest. 

Bug  sprays  were  not  effective  in  pre- 
venting bites,  because  the  mites  were  pas- 
sively transported  by  the  wind  and  unable 
to  fly  or  otherwise  move  to  a new  host. 
Staying  inside  was  also  not  a safe  haven  if 
windows  were  open,  because  mites  float- 
ed through  the  screens  uninhibited.  If  ex- 
posed to  the  mites,  the  best  option  was  to 
shower  immediately  and  wash  any  clothes. 

For  arborists  trying  to  make  money 
and  unable  to  shower  every  half  hour, 
the  only  option  was  to  tough  it  out.  After 
some  of  our  employees  were  bitten  in  so 
many  places  they  couldn’t  sleep,  we  tried 


Normal  leaf,  at  left,  with  infected  leaf,  right. 

to  delay  any  oak  pruning  until  later  in  the 
fall.  We  were  thankful  for  the  first  freeze 
and  are  waiting  to  see  what  the  spring  will 
bring. 


Skyler  Delmott,  CTSP,  is  a plant  health 
care  (PHC)  technician  with  Wellnitz  Tree 
Care,  a TCIA  member  company  based  in 
Olpe,  Kansas.  ^ 
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We  Can  Make  Street  Trees  Safer 


Figure  7;  These  tree  failures  resulted  in  fatalities  that  were  subjects  of  lawsuits  the  author  has  been  involved  with.  They  range  from  large  trees  to  just  a medium-sized  elm  limb  that 
caused  a fatality.  All  images  courtesy  of  the  author. 


By  Lew  Bloch,  RCA 

Are  our  roads  and  streets  safe  from 
falling  trees  and/or  tree  parts?  Of 
course,  the  simple  answer  is  “no” 
because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a safe 
tree,  and  to  live  among  trees  is  to  accept 
that  there  are  risks  involved.  Yes,  there  are 
many  circumstances  where  the  risks  can 
be  diminished  or  abated,  but  many  large 
city  trees  may  not  be  able  to  be  corrected 
enough,  nor  their  targets  abated  sufficient- 
ly, for  an  acceptable  tree-risk  comfort  level. 
We  cannot  make  trees  “safe,”  but  we  can 
make  trees  “safer.” 

In  some  cases,  the  only  reasonable  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  is  complete  tree  remov- 
al. Furthermore,  for  the  most  part,  we,  as 
tree-risk-assessment  arborists,  are  the  tree 
advisor,  NOT  the  tree  manager.  In  other 
words,  the  final  decision  regarding  the  tree 


is  usually  made  by  others. 

Before  we  had  “tree-risk  assessments” 
we  had  “hazard-tree  evaluations”  and  relied 
heavily  on  the  book  Evaluation  of  Hazard 
Trees  in  Urban  Areas  by  Nelda  Matheny 
and  Dr.  James  Clark.  There  is  a lot  of  good, 
important  material  in  this  book  as  well  as 
the  ISA’s  Tree  Risk  Assessment  Manual  by 
Julian  Dunster  et  al  and  the  “ANSI  A300 
Standards  (Part  9)  Tree  Risk  Assessment.” 
Yes,  all  of  these  processes  and  methods  are 
subjective,  but  much  of  what  we  do  in  life 
is  subjective,  and  we  base  our  opinions  on 
our  experiences  and  our  expertise. 

Based  on  this,  I consider  that  our  opin- 
ions as  arborists  or  plant  specialists  are  sub- 
jectively objective.  I will  point  out  a few 
municipal  tree  incidents,  some  of  which  I 
have  been  involved  in,  that  have  occurred 
both  before  and  after  the  changes  in  tree- 
risk/hazard-tree-assessments  management 


revisions. 

Both  criteria,  risk  and  hazard,  agree  that 
the  targets  (defined  in  the  A-300  Standards 
as  “People  or  property  that  could  be  injured 
or  damaged  by  the  failure  of  a tree  or  tree 
parts.”)  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  Of 
course,  with  municipal  trees,  our  streets 
and  roadways  can  be  prime  targets  for  auto 
and  pedestrian  damages  as  well  as  damages 
to  power  lines  and  buildings,  and  some  of 
these  are  targets  that  cannot  be  abated  or 
moved.  The  ANSI  Standard’s  definition  of 
risk  is,  “A  combination  of  the  probability  of 
an  event  and  its  consequences.”  It  further 
defines  risk  analysis  as  “systemic  use  of 
information  to  identify  and  estimate  risk.” 
Most  tree  risk  literature  rates  the  target  as- 
sessment as  being  of  major  importance.  No 
Target-No  Risk! 

Figure  1 is  a montage  of  tree  failures 
that  resulted  in  fatalities  and  that  were  sub- 
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Figure  2 & 3:  These  GoogleMaps  photos  show ; at  left  a street  tree  taken  in  2009  that  later  failed  and  caused  a fatality.  At  right  is  the  same  tree  in  201 1 just  after  there  was  severe  root 
damage  from  construction  of  a new  curb  and  new  sidewalk. 


jects  of  lawsuits  I have  been  involved  in, 
and  these  are  only  a small  portion  of  simi- 
lar municipal  injury  cases  in  my  portfolio. 
They  range  from  large  trees  to  just  a me- 
dium-sized elm  limb  that  caused  a fatali- 
ty. Many  municipalities  have  regular  tree 
inspections.  This  could  be  at  the  very  least 
a level  1 inspection  looking  for  possible  fu- 
ture problems. 

The  ANSI  Standards,  as  well  as  the 
Tree  Risk  Assessment  Manual,  state  that  a 
level  1 inspection  is  to  identify  specified 
conditions  or  obvious  defects.  In  areas  of 
large  tree  populations,  this  may  be  drive- 
by  or  windshield  inspections.  In  a case 
that  I was  involved  in,  a tree  inspector  ad- 
mitted in  deposition  that  he  was  driving  a 
pick-up  truck,  by  himself,  at  55  miles  per 
hour  on  a parkway  (for  the  drive-by  in- 
spection). Of  course,  this  is  unacceptable 
and  two  people  are  necessary  in  a drive- 
by  inspection. 

Figure  2 shows  a Google  photo  taken  in 
2009  of  a street  tree  that  later  failed  and 
caused  a fatality.  These  types  of  tree  prob- 
lems, where  the  tree  space  is  far  too  small 
for  the  proper  amount  of  roots,  are  typical 


of  many  street  trees,  but  this  was  not  the 
main  problem  in  this  case.  Figure  3 shows 
the  same  tree  in  2011  just  after  there  was 
severe  root  damage  from  construction  of 
a new  curb  and  new  sidewalk.  The  tree 
failed  in  2012  during  a wind  event.  I was  a 
plaintiff  expert  in  this  case  that  had  four  de- 
fendants and  was  settled  before  trial.  Most 
lawsuits  never  actually  go  to  trial,  but  most 
settlements  are  at  the  last  moment. 

Figures  4 and  5 show  a rather  large 
street  tree  that  a client  of  mine  was  con- 
cerned about  because  of  a root  system  be- 
ing severely  compromised  by  the  curb  and 
sidewalk  and  a pronounced  lean  over  her 
house.  She  repeatedly  complained  to  the 
municipality,  which  finally  stated  that  they 
“looked  at  the  tree”  (a  level  1 inspection,  I 
suppose)  but  did  not  do  any  further  inspec- 
tions of  the  tree  trunk  or  root  system,  even 
though  they  do  own  a TreeRadar  device. 

My  sounding  with  a mallet  detected  some 
probable  decay  in  the  root  flare  and  lower 
tree  trunk,  and  there  were  several  cracks/ 
seams  in  the  tree  trunk.  In  my  report,  I stat- 
ed that  there  are  several  important  target 
features  (a  busy  sidewalk,  a public  street, 


Figures  4 & 5:  A client  was  concerned  that  the  root  system  was  being  compromised  by  the  curb  and  sidewalk  for  this  tree 
that  had  a pronounced  lean  over  her  house. 


utility  wires  and  a large  home),  and  that  the 
tree  is  quite  likely  a low-to-moderate  risk 
of  failure  in  normal  weather  conditions, 
but  in  a severe  weather  event,  the  tree  may 
be  a high  risk,  depending  on  what  further 
testing  would  show.  I proposed  that  the 
municipality  perform  further  level  2 and/or 
3 inspections  to  attain  better  knowledge  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  tree.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  the  tree  has  had  no  further 
inspections  and  is  still  standing. 

Figure  6 is  a conglomerate  of  some  tree 
issues  that  I have  discovered  and  some  that 
I have  been  involved  with  that  are  also 
potential  problems,  especially  in  severe 
weather  events.  In  my  opinion  these  trees 
should  have  had  a level  1 inspection  and 
the  conditions  noted  for  a level  2 or  3 fol- 
low-up inspection  with  written  reports. 

As  stated,  a level  1 inspection  is  to  iden- 
tify specific  conditions  or  obvious  defects. 
In  the  Tree  Risk  Assessment  Manual,  it  sug- 
gests a written  report  be  provided  and  pos- 
sibly recommending  a higher  level  of  in- 
spection - a level  2 or  3.  Again,  the  tree(s) 
may  be  of  low  risk  in  normal  weather,  but 
they  may  be  a higher  risk  in  severe  weather 
events  that  are  quite  common  in  my  geo- 
graphic region.  Of  course,  they  all  have  a 
high  target  rating.  Sometimes  it  is  easy  to 
predict  that  a tree  will  likely  fail,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  just  when. 

There  is  another  quite  common  tree 
risk  problem  with  many  municipal  trees, 
and  that  is  the  heaving  and  lifting  of 
sidewalks  from  tree  roots  that  result  in 
tripping  and  falling.  There  are  several 
such  cases  discussed  in  my  book,  Tree 
Law  Cases  in  the  USA.  Interestingly,  in 
some  of  these  cases,  the  decisions  cited 
that  the  plaintiff  was  actually  negligent, 
or  partially  responsible  in  their  conduct. 
There  are  also  some  cases  in  the  book,  as 
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Figure  6:  Some  tree  issues  the  author  has  discovered  and  some  that  he  has  been  involved  with  that  are  also  potential 
problems , especially  in  severe  weather  events.  “In  my  opinion  these  trees  should  have  had  a level  1 inspection  and  the 
conditions  noted  for  a level  2 or  3 follow-up  inspection  with  written  reports. " 


well  as  in  my  experience,  involving  tree 
limbs  blocking  traffic  stop  signs  - which 
can  be  quite  hazardous  - as  well  as  limbs 
blocking  on-coming  traffic. 

As  arborists,  we  realize  that  there  are 
major  differences  between  tree  health  and 
tree  structural  stability.  In  tree-risk-assess- 
ment assignments,  the  abiotic  problem  (a 
non-insect  or  disease  issue)  of  structural 
stability  is  usually  far  more  important  than 
health  problems.  Some  of  these  abiotic 
problems  are: 

• Girdling  roots 

• Too  much  mulch/soil 

• Construction  damage 

• Change  of  grade 

• Compaction 

• Poor  branch/trunk  structure 

• Severe  lean 

• Improper  pruning 

• Cracks/seams  on  trunk 

• Restricted  planting  space 

• Over-irrigation 

• Wire  baskets  left  on  after  planting 


• Twine/stakes  left  on  tree 

In  “Best  Management  Practices  - Tree 
Risk  Assessment,”  by  E.  Thomas  Smiley, 
Nelda  Matheny  and  Sharon  Lily,  it  states 
that,  “the  structural  condition  of  a tree 
should  be  carefully  examined  and  assessed 
even  if  the  tree  is  healthy.” 

Yes,  often  municipalities  have  budget 
problems  in  their  tree  maintenance  and 
inspection  procedures,  and  it  is  often  true 
that  some  of  them  have  very  large  tree 
populations.  But  they  should  have,  and 
do  have,  a duty  to  keep  their  streets,  side- 
walks and  roadways  safe  for  motorists, 
pedestrians  and  property  owners.  Again, 
as  stated,  it  is  impossible  to  make  our 
municipalities  “safe”  from  tree-related  is- 
sues, but  it  certainly  is  possible  to  make 
our  streets  “safer.” 

Lew  Bloch  is  an  ASCA  Registered  Con- 
sulting Arborist  and  author  of  Tree  Law 
Cases  in  the  USA,  available  in  the  online 

A 

store  at  www.  tcia.  org.  ^ 
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THE  CLEANEST  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINES  EVER  - WITH  NO  DPR 


1 he  Scania  global  engine  platform  features  compact  dimensions  and 
a common  footprint  which  enhances  flexibility,  simplifies  installation  and 
shortens  time-to-market  Last  but  not  least:  Proven  reliability,  outstanding 
operating  economy  and  industry-leading  fuel  efficiency  vouches  for  long- 
term profitability  and  satisfied  customers. 
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Power  at  work.  Its  here  for  you  today 


For  the  closest  dealer,  visit  www.scaniausa.com 


Scania  U.SA  Inc. 


ASTI  Supporter  Profile 


By  Tamsin  Venn 

£ "X  "W-  T"  hen  I was  first  approached 
\A/  by  TCIA,  they  were  outlin- 
T ▼ ing  this  new  program  and 
what  it  was  all  about.  I thought,  ‘Wow,  that 
fits  so  well  with  our  company’s  mindset.’ 
Training  at  whatever  level  or  area  is  cer- 
tainly a benefit,  but  in  safety,  it’s  essential.” 

So  says  Roger  Phelps,  corporate  com- 
munications manager  for  Stihl  Inc.,  about 
TCIA’s  new  Arborist  Safety  Training 
Institute  (ASTI).  ASTI,  organized  under 
the  Tree  Care  Industry  Association  Foun- 
dation (TCIAF)  umbrella,  uses  proceeds 
from  a $2  million  endowment  to  provide 
cost-subsidized  safety  training  and  educa- 
tion for  tree  care  companies  nationwide. 
The  intent  is  to  make  high-quality  safety 
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training  affordable  to  all  tree  care  profes- 
sionals. 

Stihl  Inc.,  a 22-year  TCIA  associate 
member  company,  has  pledged  $20,000 
to  the  institute.  The  U.S.  company,  a sub- 
sidiary of  the  German  Stihl  group,  has  its 

ASTI 


ARBDRIST  SAFETY 
TRAINING  INSTITUTE 


headquarters  in  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia, 
and  manufactures  chain  saws  and  other 
hand-held  power  equipment. 

“The  spirit  of  always  finding  a better 
way  is  at  the  core  of  our  company’s  sto- 
ry,” says  Phelps. 

That  story  goes  back  to  1926  when 
founder  Andreas  Stihl,  an  engineer, 
walked  into  the  Black  Forest  in  Germany 
and  saw  the  timber  fellers  doing  the  work 
with  manual  handsaws,  and  he  thought, 
“There  has  got  to  be  a better  way,”  says 
Phelps.  “So  he  invented  the  world’s  first 
electric  chain  saw.”  And  perhaps  most 
impressive,  according  to  Phelps,  is  that 
over  its  90-year  history  the  company  has 
more  than  1,000  patents,  industry-chang- 
ing measures  that  make  the  company’s 
tools  safer  and  more  efficient. 

And  that  innovation  mission  contin- 
ues today  with  training.  Initiatives  at 
Stihl  Inc.  include  an  apprentice  training 
program,  educational  grants  for  continu- 
ing education  and  a team  of  instructors 
who  travel  the  U.S.  to  provide  hands-on 
training.  Stihl’s  iCademy,  an  online  deal- 
er training  program,  is  now  also  open  to 
vocational  education  programs.  The  com- 
pany has  a free  chain  saw  safety  video 
available  online  for  its  customers. 

Stihl  is  also  the  title  sponsor  for  the  stu- 
dents skills’  competition  at  the  TCIAF’s 
Student  Career  Days  at  TCI  EXPO  every 
year,  and  is  working  with  the  association 


to  incorporate  a training  component  into 
the  2016  program.  It  has  also  partnered 
with  Mark  Chisholm,  of  TCIA  member 
Aspen  Tree  Experts  and  past  Internation- 
al Tree  Climbing 
Championship 
champion,  to  pro- 
duce online  vid- 
eos on  a variety  of 
topics,  in  a quick 
and  easy  format,  to 
help  attract  more 
youth  into  the  in- 
dustry. 

“We’re  not  big 
on  a sponsorship  RogerPhelps 
where  your  com- 
pany logo  is  just 

slapped  onto  a flier  or  website,  and  we  can 
look  at  it  and  feel  good  about  ourselves. 
That’s  not  who  we  are.  We  want  to  make  a 
difference,”  says  Phelps. 

“We  are  known  for  our  chain  saws,  and 
that  can  be  a dangerous  tool  if  you’re  not 
properly  equipped  and  trained  for  what 
you  are  doing,”  says  Phelps.  “So  when  this 
opportunity  (ASTI)  became  available, 
we  just  said,  ‘This  is  about  safety,  this  is 
about  our  professional  customer,  this  is 
important,  and  we  need  to  be  a part  of  it.’” 

And  TCIA  is  the  appropriate  entity  to 
deliver  this  much  needed  training,  says 
Phelps. 

“Look  at  what  TCIA  stands  for,  look  at 
the  history,  reputation  and  respect  that  it 
has  in  the  industry.  It  has  the  connections, 
access  and  vehicles  from  the  communica- 
tions and  activations  standpoint.  TCIA, 
ISA  - we  all  share  the  same  goals  for  our 
workers:  ‘How  can  we  make  their  jobs, 
easier,  safer,  more  productive?’ 

“Our  basic  premise  is  where  can  we 
help?  When  we  become  aware  of  pro- 
grams such  as  ASTI,  we  truly  feel  our 
corporate  responsibility  is  to  invest  in 
that.” 

For  more  information  on  ASTI,  call 
Sarah  Winslow,  TCIA  development  direc- 
tor, at  1-800-733-2622  or  visit  http://tcia. 
org/foundation/asti.  ^ 
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Introducing  the  all-new  BOXER®  950HD 

◄ ► 

RISE  ABOVE! 


Designed  from  the  ground  up,  the  Boxer®  950HD 
includes  many  class-leading  features  previously 
found  only  on  full-size  skid-steer  models. 


^Wide  Range  of 
Attachments 


Like  other  Boxer  models,  the 
950HD  accepts  an  expansive 
range  of  attachments  for 
digging,  lifting,  carrying 
and  placing  materials — to 
knock  out  whatever  work 
you  have  to  do! 


ipXiB 


Contact  your  local 
Boxer  distributor  or  visit 

www.BoxerEquipment.com 


Boxer  Equipment  is  manufactured  by  Morbark,  LLC 


• 48-HP  (36  kW),  Tier  4 Final  diesel 
engine  with  Diesel  Oxidation  Catalyst 
(DOC)  that  does  not  require  after 
treatment 

• 95.5" 

(2.4-meter) 
hinge  pin 
height 
allows  easy 
dumping 

over  a 61  (1.8-meter)  box  side 

• Plus  an  impressive  957  lb. 

(434  kg)  rated  operating  capacity 
(at  35%  tip  load) 

See  for  yourself  how  the 
Boxer  950HD  rises  above 
the  competition! 
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BIG  POWER  IN  ALL  PLACES 
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Boxer's  new  950HD  compact  utility  loader  has  a tip  capacity  of 2, 734  pounds  and  a hinge-pin  height  that  enables  it  to  dump  over  a 6-foot  wall. 


By  Rick  Howland 

You’ve  got  an  older  skid  steer  or 
loader.  You’re  thinking,  “Should 
I get  a new  one?  Maybe  go  with 
a lighter- weight,  heavy-duty  compact  skid 
steer  or  utility  loader?  Will  new  attach- 
ments be  enough?  Do  I really  need  to  in- 
vest in  a new  machine  if  the  old  one  is  still 
working  OK?” 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  questions  appear 
to  be  those  of  old  versus  new.  But  the  core 
question  is  actually  one  of  precise  need. 
Asking  and  answering  the  right  questions 
can  mean  the  difference  between  spending 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  no  real  ad- 
vantage or  saving  money  in  capital  costs 
and  making  more  money  by  the  job. 

It  is  said  that  knowledge  is  power;  in  this 
case,  it’s  more  . . . knowledge  is  money. 

The  skid  steer  or  loader  likely  always 
will  be  a venerable  tool  carrier  and  a fa- 
vorite piece  of  equipment  for  the  tree  care 
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professional.  However,  we  wrestle  now 
with  not  only  the  various  sizes  and  capac- 
ities of  these  pieces  of  equipment,  but  also 
the  growing  number  and  configurations  of 
them. 

“Though  they  have  many  names,  such 
as  compact  tool  carriers,  mini  track  load- 
ers, mini  skid  steers  and  others,  the  prop- 
er name  for  this  class  of  equipment  is  the 
compact  utility  loader,”  says  Jason  Show- 
ers, product  manager  for  Boxer  Equip- 
ment, a Morbark  company.  “It  is  called 
the  CUL  class.  It’s  a hydraulic  pump  on 
tracks,  and  its  function  is  to  carry  and  op- 
erate tools.” 

As  full-size,  climb-in  skid  steers  get 
smaller,  the  compact  ride-on  or  walk- 
behind  machines  are  getting  larger,  so 
much  so  that  their  lifting  weight  and  height 
capacities  are  closing  in  on  one  another  in 
some  limited  cases. 

“It  used  to  be  that  you  either  had  a very 
large  machine  and  a shovel,  but  nothing 
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“Though  they  have  many 
names,  such  as  compact  tool 
carriers,  mini  track  loaders, 
mini  skid  steers  and  others, 
the  proper  name  for  this  class 
of  equipment  is  the  compact 
utility  loader...  It’s  a hydrau- 
lic pump  on  tracks,  and  its 
function  is  to  carry  and  oper- 
ate tools.  ” 

Jason  Showers 

in  between,”  says  Mike  Fitzgerald,  loader 
product  specialist  with  Bobcat,  maker  of 
tracked  and  wheeled  skid  steers.  “Com- 
pact equipment,  like  skid  steers,  makes 
an  operator’s  job  immensely  efficient  and 
eliminates  a lot  of  manual  labor. 


“When  choosing  a skid  steer  loader,  be 
sure  to  let  the  dealer  know  exactly  what 
the  machine  will  be  used  for,”  he  says. 
“Do  you  need  something  that  fits  well  in 
tight  spaces,  such  as  residential  backyards, 
or  do  you  have  plenty  of  room  on  new 
construction  sites?  Are  you  picking  up  ma- 
terial and  loading  it  into  a truck,  requiring 
extra  lift  and  reach,  or  are  you  doing  final 
grading  work?” 

Fitzgerald  continues,  “The  environment 
the  machine  will  be  working  in  is  anoth- 
er important  consideration,  including  dust 
and  debris  in  the  summer  or  cold,  snowy 
conditions  in  the  winter.  Pressurized  cabs 
provide  the  operator  excellent  protection 
from  the  elements,  while  maintaining  a 
comfortable  temperature  inside  the  cab.” 

He  says,  “Bobcat’s  new  M-Series  load- 
ers offer  the  operator  increased  comfort 
features,  as  well  as  a unique  cab-forward 
design  that  moves  the  operator  closer  to 
the  attachment  and  provides  unmatched 
visibility  in  all  directions.” 

Fitzgerald  says,  “Match  the  machine  to 
the  job!  Don’t  try  to  load  the  bucket  be- 
yond its  rated  capacity.” 

He  also  offers  an  interesting  perspective 
on  machine  use  that  can  and  likely  should 
be  applied  across  the  entire  tree  care  pro- 
fessional’s fleet  of  equipment.  “Machine 
performance  varies  based  on  who  is  oper- 
ating the  equipment.  So,  if  a foreman  or 
owner  notices  one  person  operating  more 
effectively  versus  another,  find  out  what 
the  differences  are  and  implement  those 
efficiencies  when  training  new  operators. 

“Bigger  pieces  of  equipment  move  more 
material  in  a shorter  amount  of  time  than 
a smaller  machine,”  he  notes,  “However, 
in  more  confined  areas  or  on  established 
jobsites,  a smaller  machine  might  be  the 
most  efficient  because  it  reduces  manual 
labor  and  is  easy  to  fit  in  and  get  out,”  Fitz- 
gerald says. 

“Compact  equipment  can  do  80  per- 
cent of  the  work,”  Fitzgerald  says.  “You 
can  make  a profit  as  long  as  you  have  the 
machines  and  attachments  to  complete  the 
job.  “ 

He  concludes  by  saying  that  “Bobcat 
offers  a wide  variety  of  skid-steer  loader 
attachments  for  most  any  job  application. 
This  versatility  eliminates  the  need  to  sub- 
contract portions  of  a larger  job  and  en- 
ables you  to  adjust  for  changing  markets, 


applications  or  multiple  jobs.  The  breadth 
of  attachments  also  provides  the  option  of 
year-round  operation  and  enables  the  op- 
erator to  utilize  the  skid  steer  in  various 
applications  through  low  initial  invest- 
ment with  great  return.  If  a one-off  job 
opportunity  comes  along,  it’s  easy  to  rent 
an  attachment,  and  in  most  applications, 
compact  equipment  coupled  with  attach- 
ments works  as  well  or  better  than  dedi- 
cated machines.” 

What  happens  when  your  machine  gets 
up  to  5,000  hours?  Matthew  Hutchinson, 
product  manager  for  tree  care/rental  and 
landscape  equipment  at  Vermeer,  says 
looking  at  a new  compact  or  mini  loader 
makes  sense. 

“The  business  model  for  a compact 
utility  loader  should  be  centered  around 
labor  savings  and  jobsite  efficiency,”  he 
says.  “Once  a machine  has  seen  this  long 
of  a life  and  is  out  of  warranty,  any  issues 
going  forward  may  create  more  out-of- 
pocket  expenses.  It  could  also  begin  to 
cause  disruption  on  the  jobsite,  because 
of  increasing  machine  maintenance  needs. 
When  you  are  getting  paid  by  the  job 
and  paying  employees  by  the  hour,  there 
comes  a point  where  running  older  equip- 
ment may  not  be  economical  any  longer.” 


He  warns,  “Turf  damage  is  a definite 
concern  with  residential  jobsites.  We 
recommend  defining  a plan  for  moving 
equipment  around  the  worksite  before  the 
machine  ever  comes  off  the  trailer.  Try 
to  minimize  having  to  counter-rotate  a 
tracked  machine,  as  this  creates  the  most 
issues  in  regard  to  turf  disturbance  or  leav- 
ing marks  on  hard  surfaces.  We  feel  the 
patented  Vermeer  operator  control  station 
with  the  single  ground  drive  control  lever 
allows  a new  operator  to  gain  proficiency 
in  running  the  machine  very  quickly.  They 
can  then  reduce  the  amount  of  turf  damage 
that  might  be  caused  by  erratic  machine 
movement,”  he  adds. 

“Ground  pressure  also  is  a major  fac- 
tor in  terms  of  damaging  lawns.  Vermeer 
offers  a 9-inch-wide  track  option  for  all 
our  compact  utility  loaders  to  spread  the 
weight  of  the  machine  more  evenly  and 
reduce  turf  compaction,  which  allows  a 
lawn  to  bounce  back  more  quickly  once  a 
job  is  complete.” 

Attachments  deserve  attention,  as  do  the 
machines  they  drive  off.  “Attachments  do 
wear  out  over  time,”  Hutchinson  notes, 
“but  proper  maintenance  will  extend  the 
life  of  many  components.” 

“CULs  are  a blunt  tool  without  a prop- 
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Avant  touts  its  lift  capacity  relative  to  the  machine’s  weight  The  smallest  Avant  loaders  weigh  2,000  pounds  and  can  lift 
1,200  pounds,  while  the  largest  Avant  weighs  4,500  pounds  and  lifts  3,800. 


erly  functioning  attachment.  Much  like  the 
loader  itself,  if  your  attachment  isn’t  work- 
ing properly,  you  are  likely  losing  efficien- 
cy on  the  jobsite.  At  some  point,  replac- 
ing worn  hoses  and  fittings  or  welding  up 


cracks  in  a bucket  doesn’t  make  sense  from 
a cost  standpoint,  and  new  attachments 
should  be  considered.” 

Hutchinson  echoes  the  know-your-job- 
before-you-buy  sentiment.  “Before  making 


a decision  to  buy  a new  piece  of  equipment, 
take  time  to  analyze  how  you  use  your 
equipment  and  prioritize  what  is  important 
to  you.  Do  you  need  more  lift  capacity,  a 
smaller  footprint,  more  hydraulic  power  to 
the  attachment  or  dual  hydraulics  to  run  a 
specific  attachment?  These  are  all  consid- 
erations when  making  a purchase  decision, 
and  Vermeer  has  an  option  that  will  meet 
your  needs.” 

Operationally,  he  says,  “Vermeer  offers 
electronic  fuel  injected  (EFI)  gas  engines 
for  better  fuel  efficiency  and  improved 
starting  in  cold  conditions,  along  with  high- 
torque  diesel  engine  options.”  And  from  a 
safety  perspective,  Hutchinson  adds,  “All 
of  our  models  have  an  integrated  operator 
presence  system  to  enhance  safety  by  sus- 
pending ground  drive  and  powered  boom/ 
bucket  motion  when  the  operator  steps 
off  the  platform,  and  our  intuitive  control 
station  allows  operators  to  control  attach- 
ments more  efficiently  without  having  to 
take  their  hands  off  the  controls.” 

Boxer  Equipment’s  Jason  Showers  sees 
it  this  way:  “Typically,  the  compact  utili- 
ty loader  (or  mini  skid  steer)  is  a comple- 
ment to,  not  a replacement  for,  full-size 
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The  Bobcat  S770,  shown  here  with  a brush  saw,  allows  you  to  select  all-wheel  steer  for  a tight  turning  radius,  minimal  surface 
damage  and  reduced  tire  wear,  then  switch  to  ultra-maneuverable  skid-steer  at  the  touch  of  a dash  panel  switch. 


equipment.  The  latter  can  present  size  con- 
straints, for  example  between  buildings  or 
entries  to  backyards. 

“Ultimately,  the  machines  reduce  hand 
labor.  That  is  what  they  are  designed  for, 
limiting  the  human  factor,  as  in  remov- 
ing logs  from  a jobsite.  They  cut  down  on 
human  fatigue  and  job  injuries,”  Showers 
says.  “These  machines  can  pick  up  and 
carry  about  what  four  guys  can  do,  so  they 
reduce  labor  costs  as  well,”  he  adds.  “That 
makes  up  for  spot  labor  shortages  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

“Additionally,”  he  says,  “There  is  the 
customer  perception  with  equipment  as 
you  roll  up  to  do  a job.  If  you  run  a large 
machine  over  an  established  lawn,  the 
property  owner  is  likely  to  freak  out  due  to 
anticipated  damage.  With  a smaller,  mini 
skid  steer,  because  of  the  smaller  overall 
package  size,  people  tend  to  equate  it  with 
a riding  lawn  mower,  so  somehow  that  is 
OK.” 

He  reports  that  the  compact  or  mini  skid 
steers  usually  run  with  3-  to  5-pounds-per- 
square-inch  ground  pressure.  “A  human 
footprint  generates  about  8 pounds,”  Show- 
ers says.  “However,  despite  their  smaller 


stature  and  less  weight,  most  mini,  tracked 
skid  steers  or  loaders  can  do  most  of  the  jobs 
of  a larger  skid  steer  in  tree  care.” 

Showers  says  compact  utility  loaders 
range  in  cost  from  $17,000  to  $38,000 


versus  a full-size  skid  steer  at  $45,000  to 
$60,000  for  an  entry  unit.  “Generally,  the 
compact-loader  lifecycle  is  eight  to  10 
years  before  major  overhauls,”  he  notes. 

In  Showers’  opinion,  “I  think  one  of 


The  secret  to  Will  Wood's  success  is  simple:  Be  honest  and  do  your  best  every  day. 


This  philosophy  has  helped  him  grow  his  tree  care  company,  Paloma  Blanca  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  from  a new  business  in  2005  to  one  that  now  has  10  crews  and  specializes  in 
right-of-way  clearing  for  transmission  lines  in  Texas,  relying  on  their  Vermeer  brush 
chippers  to  help  get  the  job  done. 

“We  clear  in  a lot  of  highly  sensitive  areas  where  we  have  to  go  to  extra  lengths  to  make 
sure  there’s  as  little  impact  as  possible  left  on  the  right-of-way"  Wood  says.  "We've  been 
able  to  achieve  that  with  Vermeer.” 

Visit  TreeViews.com  1:o  learn  more 
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The  Forway  WL25  articulated  loader  from  All  Access  Equipment.  One  advantage  of  an  articulated  loader  is  you  can  drive 
on  a lawn  all  day  long  with  virtually  no  damage , according  to  All  Access’s  Lenny  Polonski. 


the  nicer  safety  features  for  a ride-on  or 
walk-behind  machine  is  better  visibility 
than  with  a skid  steer  in  which  you  can  see 
mostly  just  in  front  of  you.  Yes,  in  a skid 
steer  you  have  a cab,  a seat  and  harness- 
es and  joystick  controls,  but  if  you  do  tree 
work,  you  are  in  and  out  of  a skid  steer 
entry  door  or  on  and  off  the  mini.  A mini 
can  save  time.” 

He  concludes  by  stating  that  the  two  ma- 
chine classes  are  becoming  more  compara- 
ble in  their  capabilities.  He  notes,  for  exam- 
ple, one  of  the  new  Boxer  machines  with  a 
new  hinge-pin  height  of  95  inches.  “They 
are  sufficient  to  clear  a 6-foot  sidewall.” 

New  TCIA  Member  Avant  Tecno  USA 
offers  a line  of  its  Finnish-made  wheeled 
loaders  and  attachments.  “Here  in  Ameri- 
ca, the  arborist  folks  find  a lot  of  value  in 
these  machines  because  of  their  size  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  a multi-functional 
articulating  loader,”  says  Bill  Grundy,  na- 
tional sales  manager  for  Avant  in  the  U.S. 

“Because  they  are  wheeled,  the  Avant 
compact  loaders  do  not  tear  up  the  ground. 
This  is  achieved  because  of  the  joint  ar- 
ticulation (pivoting  body),”  he  explains. 
“Our  attachment  system  is  unique  for  our 
machines,  but  there  are  adapters  for  any 


universal  attachment  system,  so  you  can 
have  Avant-brand  or  any  other  skid  steer 
attachment. 

“What  makes  us  unique  is  the  lift  capac- 
ity relative  to  the  machine’s  weight,”  says 
Grundy.  “The  smallest  machines  weigh 
2,000  pounds  and  can  lift  1,200  pounds, 
while  the  largest  Avant  weighs  4,500 
pounds  and  lifts  3,800.  To  get  a traditional 
skid  steer  to  lift  3,800  pounds  would  take  a 
10,000-pound  unit,”  he  contends. 

Grundy  also  extols  the  lifespan  of  one 
of  his  machines.  “The  lifetime  of  a stan- 
dard skid  steer  is  about  5,000  hours  before 
it  needs  a major  overhaul.  I travel  all  over 
the  world  and  see  Avant  machines  at  10-, 
15-,  20-thousand  hours.” 

There  are  other  savings.  Grundy  claims 
that  the  Avant  will  use  one-half  to  one 
gallon  an  hour  of  diesel  fuel,  whereas  a 
traditional  skid  steer  can  bum  up  to  three 
gallons  an  hour.  Also,  because  a skid  steer 
turns  by  skidding  or  locking-up  the  tires  or 
track  on  one  side,  the  tracks  and  tires  on  a 
skid  steer  tend  to  wear  out  more  quickly 
and  need  replacement  more  often  than  the 
wheels  on  a compact  loader. 

Grundy  also  points  to  the  company’s 
quick-attachment  system.  “We  have  a 
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“Skid  steers  are  getting  more 
comfortable,  easier  to  oper- 
ate, with  electric-over-hy- 
draulic  controls  and  game- 
like controllers,  and  that 
means  less  operator  fatigue... 
That’s  another  reason  to  look 
at  a new  machine.  ” 

Dave  Nordgaard 


unique  hydraulic  attachment  clip,  a device 
that  slides  and  allows  the  operator  to  pull  a 
handle  so  as  not  to  have  to  fight  hydraulic 
pressures  in  the  loader’s  hoses.”  This,  he 
says,  speeds  up  and  makes  safer  the  hy- 
draulic attachment  process. 

“Another  big  feature  of  the  loader  is  vis- 
ibility. Skid  steers  can  get  so  big  and  high 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  360  degrees.  Also, 
the  side  entry  means  the  operator  does 
not  have  to  climb  over  attachments,”  says 
Grundy.  “Municipalities  tell  us  if  they  can 
avert  one  workers’  comp  claim  from  get- 
ting in  from  the  front,  it  pays  for  the  cost 
of  our  machine.” 

Finally,  he  points  to  another  feature  that 
skid  steers  do  not  have,  which  is  an  offset 
telescopic  boom  that  can  get  tools  to  reach 
higher  or  further  out  from  the  machine. 

Putting  a lot  of  this  in  perspective  is 
Dave  Nordgaard,  a veteran  tree  care  pro- 
vider and  president  of  Branch  Manager 
Attachments/Top  Notch  Equipment.  He  is 
of  the  opinion  that,  if  “the  machine  is  old 
but  still  running  fine,  don’t  necessarily  get 
rid  of  it. 

“What  I find  often  is  that  people  truly 
want  one  of  two  things:  more  power  or  a 
smaller  machine,”  Nordgaard  says.  “I’ve 
seen  guys  doing  fine  with  a skid  steer  at 
4,000  to  5,000  hours,  but  you  just  never 
know.  That  may  be  another  reason  to  get 
rid  of  an  older  machine. 

“Then  again,  you  may  want  to  start  run- 
ning attachments  with  a higher-capacity 
hydraulic  flow,  for  example,  a special  for- 
estry head.  That  may  not  be  available  in 
every  skid  steer,”  he  explains. 

“Skid  steers  are  getting  more  com- 


fortable and  easier  to  operate,  with  elec- 
tric-over-hydraulic  controls  and  game-like 
controllers,  and  that  means  less  operator 
fatigue,”  Nordgaard  says.  “That’s  another 
reason  to  look  at  a new  machine. 

“It  takes  a long  time  for  attachments 
such  as  buckets  to  wear  out,  but  you  may 
want  to  buy  a new  one  rather  than  try  to 
straighten  a bent  edge  on  an  old  one,”  he 
suggests. 

While  in  most  cases  it  is  possible  to  use 
an  old  attachment  on  a new  machine,  you 
face  “the  unlikely,  but  not  impossible,  is- 
sue of  hydraulic  fluid  contamination  of  the 
new  machine,  thereby  affecting  the  war- 
ranty. However  remote  that  may  be,”  he 
says,  “it’s  mostly  an  issue  of  flushing  the 
old  fluid.” 

Nordgaard  concluded  by  stating  that 
he  is  becoming  a fan  of  the  articulating 
loader.  He  has  recently  become  an  Avant 
dealer. 

Another  fan  is  Lenny  Polonski  of  All  Ac- 
cess Equipment.  “We  sell  the  next  genera- 
tion of  skid  steer,”  says  Polonski,  “the  mini 
articulated  loader.  The  advantage  of  that  is 
you  can  drive  on  a lawn  all  day  long  with 
virtually  no  damage.”  His  German-made 
machines  are  the  Forway  WL25,  WL35 
and  WL50,  small-to-large,  and  roughly 
numbered  by  horsepower  rating. 

“Visibility  is  much  better,  you  are  not 
stepping  on  your  work  or  tools  with  the 
side-entry,  the  operator  cabin  is  more 
comfortable  and  not  noisy,  so  there  is  less 
worker  fatigue,  and  all  implements  will  fit 
exactly,”  he  says. 

According  to  Polonski,  “The  operating 
action  in  these  loaders  is  a bit  more  refined 
than  what  you  will  find  in  a skid  steer,  for 
example.  It  is  not  as  jerky,  so  the  operator 
can  be  more  precise  at  work. 

“With  a skid  steer,  the  machine  literally 
skids  across  the  surface  and  tends  to  rip 
things  up.  With  our  articulated  loaders, 
one  wheel  can  roll  forward  and  one  back 
to  make  a turn,”  Polonski  explains. 

“Articulated  loader  prices  have  come 
down  considerably,”  he  says.  “Our  small- 
est is  capable  of  picking  up  1,000  pounds 
and  starts  at  $26,900.” 

Old  or  new  machines,  big  or  small, 
wheeled  or  tracked,  articulating  or  not  - 
lots  of  options.  You  just  need  to  determine 
which  of  those  options  will  do  the  most 
work  for  you.  ^ 
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Bevel  Buddy™ 
makes  chipping 
more  profitable! 
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Cut  branches  can  be  zip-lined  to  a chipper  staged  outside  the  drop  zone.  All  photos  courtesy  of  John  Ball. 


By  John  Ball,  CTSP 

Tree  workers  operate  in  an  environ- 
ment teeming  with  energy,  and  I 
am  not  just  talking  about  electric- 
ity. Energy  exists  in  five  forms,  electrical 
being  one.  The  other  four  are  chemical, 
mechanical,  radiation  and  thermal.  Tree 
worker  injuries  can  be  related  to  all  these 
forms,  but  one  of  the  most  common  forms 
of  energy  involved  in  tree  worker  incidents 
is  mechanical  energy,  the  energy  associat- 
ed with  the  motion  and  position  of  objects. 

Mechanical  energy  is  the  sum  of  poten- 
tial and  kinetic  energy.  Gravity  is  the  basis 
for  potential  energy  in  tree  work  and  in- 
volves objects  at  height  - either  a worker 
or  a tree.  Once  this  object  begins  to  fall, 
the  energy  becomes  kinetic  energy,  the 
energy  of  an  object  in  motion.  Finally,  the 
object  comes  to  rest,  often  quite  suddenly 
in  our  field,  and  this  energy  is  released;  an 
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odd  way  of  describing  an  injury. 

Injury  is  defined  as  a harmful  event  aris- 
ing from  the  release  of  energy  or  a barrier 
to  the  flow  of  energy.  You  become  injured 
when  the  energy  exceeds  the  ability  of 
your  body  to  absorb  it.  Having  someone 
drop  a nerf  ball  on  your  arm  might  go  un- 
noticed. The  object  is  soft,  light  and  falling 
from  a few  feet.  Change  that  to  a 3 -foot 
long,  1-foot  diameter  ash  branch  that 
weighs  100  pounds  falling  30  feet  before 
striking  your  head,  and  you  have  an  entire- 
ly different  outcome.  The  energy  exceeds 
the  capability  of  your  head  to  absorb  it  and 
a skull  fracture  occurs. 

There  are  two  major  sources  of  injury 
in  our  profession,  and  they  both  involve 
potential  energy,  either  something  is  fall- 
ing on  you  or  you  are  falling.  This  article 
will  address  the  first  risk,  objects  falling 
on  you.  You  falling  will  be  covered  in  a 
future  article. 
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The  most  massive  falling 
object  in  our  industry  is  the 
tree.  The  fact  that  fallers  and 
ground  workers  are  killed  by 
a falling  tree  is  not  a surprise 
to  anyone  reading  this.  Fell- 
ing is  a fine  art,  and  it  takes 
far  more  skill  than  the  av- 
erage customer  appreciates 
to  fell  a tree  and  have  it  fall 
along  the  intended  path. 

The  most  massive  falling  object  in  our 
industry  is  the  tree.  The  fact  that  fallers 
and  ground  workers  are  killed  by  a fall- 
ing tree  is  not  a surprise  to  anyone  read- 
ing this.  Felling  is  a fine  art,  and  it  takes 
far  more  skill  than  the  average  customer 


Once  the  lowering  device  is  set,  the  ground  worker  should  be  holding  the  line  outside  the  drop  zone. 


appreciates  to  fell  a tree  and  have  it  fall 
along  the  intended  path.  We  have  fallers 
and  ground  workers  killed  by  cut  trees  that 
fall  to  the  side  or  back.  The  mistakes  here 
are  often  in  the  cutting  technique,  mis- 
judging leans  or  undetected  decay,  but  a 
common  theme  is  standing  beside  the  tree 
as  it  falls  rather  than  already  moving  along 
the  retreat  path. 

We  also  have  many  incidents  where  the 
faller  or  ground  worker  is  killed  by  a fall- 
ing tree,  but  not  the  one  intended  to  fall. 
The  tree  that  strikes  them  is  an  adjacent 
tree  that  was  struck  by  the  felled  tree. 
These  are  not  instances  of  “domino  fell- 
ing” that  went  awry  (and  domino  felling 
is  not  permitted  for  anyone,  tree  workers 
or  loggers).  Either  the  faller  failed  to  de- 
termine the  full  arc  of  the  path  of  the  tree 
being  felled  or  the  tree  fell  along  a differ- 
ent path.  Regardless,  its  trajectory  was 
blocked  by  another  tree  and  that  one  fell 
and  struck  the  faller  or  a ground  worker. 
The  more  basic  issue  here  is  probably  that 
no  one  bothered  with  a job  hazard  inspec- 
tion or  briefing. 

If  the  crew  leader  had  completed  a job 
inspection,  hopefully  he  or  she  would 
have  noticed  that  the  fall  path  could  inter- 
sect another  tree.  In  these  incidents,  not  all 


these  trees  were  forward  of  the  intended 
fall  path  of  the  felled  tree;  sometimes  the 
tree  fell  to  the  side.  This  means  do  not  just 
check  for  targets  where  you  expect  the  tree 
to  fall,  but  check  for  ones  where  you  don’t 
expect  it  to  fall.  Plan  for  the  unexpected. 

Even  more  astounding  is  the  number  of 
ground  workers  holding  pull  lines  who  are 
killed  by  the  falling  tree.  Many  of  these 
are  ground  workers  who  misjudged  the 
fall  distance  of  the  tree.  While  estimating 
tree  height  is  a relatively  simple  process, 
ground  workers  have  failed  to  perform  this 
task  and  suffered  the  consequences  of  be- 
ing within  the  fall  shadow.  Equally  com- 
mon is  the  faller  or  ground  worker  struck, 
not  by  the  falling  tree,  but  by  a branch  that 
snaps  off  as  the  tree  falls  or  strikes  the 
ground.  Many  fallers  have  experienced  the 
pucker  factor  of  watching  a falling  cotton- 
wood with  dead  branches  explode  on  im- 
pact with  branches  twisting  and  flying  high 
through  the  air,  landing  sometimes  behind 
them.  Unfortunately,  not  all  these  branch- 
es just  land  on  flower  beds  or  garden 
gnomes  - they  sometimes  strike  workers 
(or  even  the  faller).  The  Z133-2012  Safety 
Requirements  for  Arboricultural  Opera- 
tions, 8.5.10,  says  ground  workers  “shall 
be  outside  the  striking  distance  of  tree  and 
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Zip  lines  are  a great  means  of  keeping  workers  outside  of  the  drop  zone. 


preferably  1.5  times  the  height  of  the  tree.” 
The  1.5  is  always  a better  option  when 
holding  a pull  line.  This  gives  a little  more 
cushion  space  for  falling  branches  to  land. 
These  branches  also  occasionally  land 


on  bystanders.  The  Z133  8.5.4  states  that 
non-involved  workers  shall  be  beyond 
twice  the  height  of  the  tree.  Big  tree  re- 
movals seem  to  attract  a crowd  (and  re- 
cently I have  noticed  bystanders  holding 


their  phones  out  to  video  removals  I am 
doing),  and  they  should  never  be  allowed 
to  be  watching  from  a distance  any  clos- 
er than  twice  the  tree’s  height.  I also  like 
to  have  something  to  mark  the  distance 
- cones,  flagging  or  both  - so  everyone 
knows  to  go  no  closer;  and  it  helps  to  have 
a ground  worker  or  two  stationed  near  the 
edge  of  the  zone. 

Finally,  not  all  trees  should  be  felled 
whole.  If  there  are  too  many  dead  branch- 
es that  may  snap  upon  impact,  perhaps 
some  pruning  may  be  necessary  before 
dropping  the  tree. 

If  a falling  tree  is  not  the  energy  source, 
then  it’s  a falling  branch.  The  target  of  most 
falling  branches  is  a ground  worker  who  is 
struck  by  a cut  branch  tossed  by  an  aerial 
lift  operator  or  climber.  Sometimes  the  cut 
is  preceded  by  the  warning  “headache!” 
but  without  waiting  for  an  acknowledg- 
ment. According  to  the  Z133,  8.4.11,  the 
warning  is  supposed  to  be  a command  and 
reply  communication  system. 

Sometimes  it  would  not  matter  whether 
a warning  was  given  or  not,  as  the  struck 
ground  worker  was  chipping  brush  at  the 
moment  of  impact.  While  dragging  brush 
is  drudgery  and  every  ground  worker 
wants  to  make  the  drag  as  short  as  possi- 
ble, placing  the  chipper  beneath  the  tree 
and  within  the  drop  zone  is  not  acceptable. 
Either  zip  the  material  out  away  from  the 
tree  or  stop  aerial  operations  while  the 
brush  is  dragged  away  from  the  tree. 

Also  never  assume  that  a cut  branch 
falling  to  the  ground  has  a straight  and  pre- 
dictable path.  We  have  too  many  incidents 
that  attest  to  the  fact  that  dropping  a cut 
branch  is  more  akin  to  releasing  the  ball  in 
a pinball  machine  and  watching  it  bounce 
off  the  bumpers. 

While  ground  workers  are  the  workers 
most  frequently  struck  by  falling  branch- 
es, aerial  lift  operators  and  climbers  are 
also  targets.  Climbers  have  cut  branches 
that  have  fallen  back  on  them.  Aerial  lift 
operators  may  fall  due  to  indirect  contact 
with  a falling  branch.  The  falling  branch 
strikes  the  boom  or  bucket  and  this  jarring 
causes  the  worker  to  fall  out  of  the  lift. 
Note,  there  are  two  contributing  sources 
for  these  incidents:  the  branch  striking  the 
boom  and  the  aerial  lift  operator  not  wear- 
ing fall  protection. 

Cut  branches  falling  free  are  an  ener- 
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We  also  see  workers  stand- 
ing beneath  the  load  as  they 
are  running  a friction  device 
attached  to  the  trunk.  There 
is  no  reason  to  be  standing 
next  to  the  trunk,  but  some 
workers  seem  to  have  the 
need  to  be  close  to  it.  Provide 
enough  line  so  that  workers 
can  be  working  the  device 
while  standing  outside  the 
drop  zone  rather  than  within 
it. 

gy  source;  rigged  branches  can  also  be 
a source.  Workers  have  been  struck  by 
branches  that  have  swung  out.  The  error 
here  is  someone  forgot  to  notice  where 
the  rigging  point  was  and  the  arc  the  cut 
branch  would  follow  once  released.  We 
also  see  workers  standing  beneath  the 
load  as  they  are  running  a friction  device 
attached  to  the  trunk.  There  is  no  reason 
to  be  standing  next  to  the  trunk,  but  some 
workers  seem  to  have  the  need  to  be  close 
to  it.  Provide  enough  line  so  that  workers 
can  be  working  the  device  while  standing 
outside  the  drop  zone  rather  than  within  it. 


Finally,  never  wrap  the  line  around  any 
part  of  your  body  or  you  also  become  a 
friction  device.  We  had  an  incident  that 
was  once  considered  a joke;  that  a ground 
worker  could  be  lifted  into  the  air  on 
a rigging  line  attached  to  a limb  and  hit 
the  limb.  This  happened  a year  ago  when 
a worker  who  wrapped  the  rigging  line 
around  his  arm  was  lifted  into  the  air, 
striking  the  rigged  limb  on  its  way  down. 
Fortunately,  he  lived  with  only  wrist  and 
head  injuries  and  a good  story. 

Every  tree  worker  should  remember  he 
or  she  is  working  in  a high-energy  field 
with  tremendous  forces  that  can  be  unex- 
pectedly released.  A good  job  inspection 
and  work  plan  is  the  best  means  of  work- 
ing in  this  system. 

John  Ball,  Ph.D.,  CTSP,  is  a professor 
in  Plant  Science  at  South  Dakota  State 
University  in  Brookings,  South  Dakota, 
and  an  instructor  for  Emergency  Medical 
Technician  (EMT)  and  Pre-Hospital  Trau- 
ma Life  Support  (PHTLS).  This  article  is 
based  on  the  presentation  he  gave  on  the 
same  subject  at  TCI  EXPO  2015  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.  To  listen  to  an  au- 
dio recording  of  the  full  presentation,  go 
to  this  page  in  the  digital  version  of  this 
issue  of  TCI,  at  www.tcia.org  under  Publi- 
cations, and  click  here.  4 
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Accident  Briefs 


Send  your  local  accident  news  to  editor@tcia.org 


All  items  taken  from  published  reports 
or  reported  directly  to  TCI  A staff  as 
noted. 

Man  killed  by  cut  tree 

A man  was  killed  January  1,  2016,  in 
Swain  County,  North  Carolina,  after  a tree 
he  was  cutting  fell  on  him.  Roscoe  Lind- 
say, who  was  in  his  60s,  was  found  dead 
on  his  property  after  a tree  he’d  cut  with 
a chain  saw  fell  on  him,  according  to  a 
WLOS  News  13  Report. 

Climber  rescued  from  roof  after  fall 

A climber  with  a tree  service  crew  was 
rescued  after  falling  from  a tree  and  land- 
ing on  a roof  January  3,  2016,  in  Harbor- 
creek,  near  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

The  climber  fell  20  feet,  reportedly  land- 
ing on  his  head  on  the  roof  of  a garage. 
The  steel  roof  had  snow  on  it,  so  was  slick 
for  the  rescuers.  A Stokes  basket  was  used 
to  move  the  victim  off  the  roof,  which  was 
about  20  feet  high. 

The  victim  was  not  conscious  when 
he  was  recovered.  He  was  transported  to 
a trauma  center.  His  name  and  condition 
were  not  released,  according  to  an  Erie 
News  Now,  WICU  12  report. 


Man  dies  in  struck-by 

A man  died  January  4,  2016,  after  being 
crushed  by  a large  branch  while  cutting  a 
tree  in  a private  park  in  North  Kohala,  Big 
Island,  Hawaii. 

Andrew  A.  Ankner,  29,  who  had  no 
known  address,  was  about  20  feet  up  in  a 
tree  trimming  it  when  a branch  he  had  cut 
fell  on  him  and  pinned  him  in  a fork  of 
the  tree. 

Fire  Department  personnel  extricated 
him  from  the  tree,  and  he  was  flown  to  a 
hospital  in  critical  condition.  He  was  pro- 
nounced dead  later  that  night,  according  to 
a West  Hawaii  Today  report. 

Sent  in  by  Carol  Kwan  of  Carol  Kwan 
Consulting  LLC  in  Mililani,  Hawaii. 

Yard  worker  killed  in  struck-by 

A man  died  January  4,  2016,  after  he 
was  struck  in  the  head  by  a log  while 
working  with  a portable  sawmill  at  a tree 
care  company  yard  in  Lockport,  near  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Brad  T.  Harders,  38,  of  Genoa,  was 
working  on  a piece  of  equipment  that  cuts 
logs  into  boards  when  he  was  struck  in 
the  head  by  a log.  He  was  taken  to  Silver 
Cross  Hospital  in  New  Lenox,  where  he 


was  pronounced  dead. 

Harders  was  employed  by  a staffing 
agency  and  was  working  for  a wood  prod- 
ucts company  at  the  tree  service  yard, 
according  to  a Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
CBDS  Chicago  report. 

Man  killed  by  cut  limb 

A man  was  killed  January  6,  2016,  while 
cutting  down  tree  limbs  in  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty, West  Virginia. 

Franklin  Williams,  29,  of  Brunswick, 
Maryland,  was  in  a tree  when  a limb  he’d 
cut  fell  the  wrong  way  and  crushed  him. 
He  appeared  to  have  died  almost  imme- 
diately, and  was  pronounced  dead  at  the 
scene. 

Williams  was  cutting  the  tree  limbs  with 
another  man.  They  appeared  to  be  doing 
it  as  a business,  but  they  did  not  appear  to 
belong  to  an  official  company,  according 
to  a report  in  The  Herald-Mail  in  Mary- 
land. 

Worker  killed  in  struck-by  while  felling 

An  Oregon  man  was  killed  by  a falling 
tree  branch  while  felling  a tree  January  6, 
2016,  in  Hawaii. 

Matthew  Tester,  24,  was  part  of  a Green 
Energy  Team  biomass  project  responsible 
for  cutting  down  and  removing  branches 
from  albizia  trees.  Tester,  who  was  wear- 
ing protective  gear  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
cident, was  cutting  a trunk  using  a chain 
saw.  After  making  his  cut,  Tester  retreated 
while  maintaining  a visual  on  the  tree.  Un- 
fortunately, there  was  a large  dead  branch 
directly  overhead  but  several  feet  up  that 
snapped  due  to  its  own  weight  as  the  tree 
fell  backward  and  struck  him. 

“It  is  often  difficult  to  tell  when  the 
branches  are  dead  as  they  still  look  alive 
on  the  outside.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
which  makes  albizia  so  dangerous  here,” 
Michael  Mann,  plant  manager,  told  The 
Garden  Island  Newspaper  in  an  email. 

Green  Energy  Team  has  39  employees, 
including  those  who  work  cutting  and 
planting  trees  on  leased  and  private  lands. 
Albizia  trees  are  used  as  fuel  in  the  Green 
Energy  Team  biomass  plant  near  Koloa, 
according  to  The  Garden  Island  Newspa- 
per report. 

Sent  in  by  Gary  Dempster,  a climber 
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with  Natures  Way  Farm  & Trees,  LLC  in 
Chesterfield,  New  Jersey,  currently  living 
on  the  Big  Island  of  Hawaii,  and  Carol 
Kwan  of  Carol  Kwan  Consulting  LLC  in 
Mililani,  Hawaii. 

Man  rescued  from  pecan  tree 

A man  had  to  be  rescued  from  a pecan 
tree  he  was  working  to  cut  down  January 
7,  2016,  in  Camilla,  Georgia.  James  Cross 
of  Albany,  Ga.,  was  trapped  in  the  tree  af- 
ter a limb  unexpectedly  broke  off,  pinning 
his  leg.  His  co-workers  called  911. 

After  attempting  to  get  Cross  out  of  the 
tree,  and  seeing  the  extent  of  his  injuries, 
the  Camilla  Rescue  Team  called  the  city’s 
utility  division,  which  used  its  bucket 
truck  to  rescue  Cross. 

Cross  sustained  a serious  leg  injury  and 
appeared  to  be  nearing  hypothermia,  as 
he  was  not  wearing  winter  weather  gear. 
Paramedics  rushed  Cross  to  the  Mitchell 
County  Hospital.  His  condition  was  not 
immediately  available,  according  to  the 
WALB  News  10  report. 


Tree  worker  killed  in  fall 

Jeffrey  Michael  Tracy,  62,  was  killed 
January  8,  2016,  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  after  he  fell  out  of  a tree  while 
working  for  a Mount  Pleasant,  S.C.,  tree 
service  company.  No  other  details  were 
available,  according  to  a report  in  The  Post 
and  Courier. 

Man  killed  by  cut  tree 

A man  was  killed  January  13,  2016, 
while  trying  to  cut  down  a tree  in  Magoffin 
County,  Kentucky.  The  victim  was  cutting 
down  a tree  and  tried  to  get  out  of  the  way 
as  it  fell,  but  didn’t  make  it  in  time.  The 
victim  died  at  the  scene,  according  to  the 
LEX  1 8 report. 

Operator  killed  in  fall  from  bucket 

An  aerial  lift  bucket  operator  died  Janu- 
ary 13,  2016,  in  Benton,  Illinois,  after  fall- 
ing 50  feet  to  the  ground. 

Todd  McWhirter,  48,  of  Buckner,  111., 
was  trimming  trees  for  a tree  service  when 
he  fell.  He  landed  on  his  back  and  was  un- 


responsive when  another  employee  rushed 
to  his  side.  McWhirter  was  pronounced 
dead  a short  time  later  at  a local  hospital. 

It  is  not  clear  how  McWhirter  fell,  but 
he  was  not  wearing  a safety  harness,  ac- 
cording to  a KFVS  Channel  12  report. 

Man  critical  after  struck-by 

Several  construction  workers  were  trim- 
ming trees  January  15,  2016,  in  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  when  a branch  fell  and  hit  and 
injured  one  of  them. 

John  Benes,  47,  of  Denton,  Neb.,  was 
standing  on  the  top  level  of  a construction 
site  when  the  branch  fell.  The  branch  was  7 
inches  in  diameter  and  about  20  feet  long. 
After  it  hit  Benes,  he  fell  six  feet  from  the 
edge  of  a flat  surface  he  was  standing  on. 

He  was  reported  to  be  in  critical  condi- 
tion immediately  following  the  accident, 
according  to  a Lincoln  Journal  Star  report. 

Lift  operator  injured  in  tip-over 

An  aerial  lift  belonging  to  a tree  service 
toppled  over  January  21,  2016,  in  Grand 
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Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professionals  can  earn  one  quarter  (.25) “ professional  development”  CEU1  toward  their  recertification  by  taking  this  short  comprehension  quiz  that  is  tied  to  one 
or  more  safety  articles  in  this  issue  of  TCI  Magazine.  The  CTSP  CEU  Quiz  is  a bimonthly  feature  in  TCI. 

This  quiz  is  based  on  the  article  “The  New  Z:  Game-Changers  in  Proposed  Revisions  to  the  ANSI  Z133  Safety  Standard”  by  Perter  Gerstenberger,  on  page  26. 


1.  The  updated  Z133  uses  new  language 
to  encourage  climbers  to: 

a.  use  command  and  response  commu- 
nication when  dropping  limbs  larger 
than  6 inches  in  diameter 

b.  select  DdRT  climbing  systems  when 
working  near  electrical  conductors 

c.  take  a handsaw  aloft  when  working  in 
smaller  trees 

d.  test  the  new  tie-in  point  before  releas- 
ing the  old  one  when  repositioning 

2.  A stump-grinder  operator  using  teth- 
ered remote  controls  can  approach  the 
wheel: 

a.  while  it  is  engaged,  rotating  or  grind- 
ing 

b.  within  10  feet  if  it  is  engaged,  rotating 
or  grinding 

c.  while  it  is  engaged,  rotating  or  grind- 
Your  Full  Name: 


ing  as  long  as  the  tether  is  out  of  the 
way 

d.  when  it  has  disengaged  and  has 
stopped  rotating  or  grinding 

3.  The  ANSI  Z133  Safety  Standard  is  in- 
tended: 

a.  to  provide  safety  criteria  for  arborists 
and  other  workers,  including  home- 
owners 

b.  as  the  last  word  in  tree  care  safety  law 

c.  as  a guide  to  federal,  state  and  local 
authorities  in  drafting  their  regulations 

d.  to  reduce  OSHA-related  tree  care  cita- 
tions by  10  percent 

4.  If  a pre-  or  post-trip  inspection  reveals 
a defect  on  any  vehicle  or  machinery 
that  could  affect  the  safe  operation  of  the 
equipment: 


a.  the  equipment  shall  be  removed  from 
service 

b.  perform  field  maintenance  as  best  as 
possible  and  continue  the  work  proce- 
dures 

c.  the  entire  crew  must  stand  down  on  all 
job-related  activities  until  the  defect  is 
repaired 

d.  contact  the  local  OSHA  office  and  re- 
quest a site  visit 

5.  The  crew  leader  shall: 

a.  assess  the  number  of  workers  neces- 
sary for  the  tree  removal  operations 

b.  develop  a tree  removal  work  plan 

c.  communicate  the  work  plan  in  a job 
briefing  with  the  crew  prior  to  begin- 
ning work 

d.  all  of  the  above 

CTSP#: 


To  obtain  CEU  credit:  you  may  copy  this  page,  answer  the  questions  and  either  fax  the  answer  sheet  to  TCIA  at  (603)  314-5386;  scan  and  email  it  to  ctsp@tcia.org;  or 
mail  to:  TCIA  - CTSP,  136  Harvey  Road  - Ste  101,  Londonderry,  NH  03053.  1 Only  current  CTSPs  in  good  standing  who  qualify  for  professional  development  CEUs  may 
obtain  CEUs  for  this  quiz.  Other  readers  are  encouraged  to  use  TCIs  safety  articles  for  training  and  may  wish  to  use  this  quiz  to  test  comprehension. 


Rapids,  Minnesota,  while  the  operator  was 
roughly  50  feet  in  the  air.  The  truck  was 
set  up  too  close  to  a ditch  on  the  edge  of 
the  gravel  road.  The  aerial  lift  fell  through 
a 7.2kV  single  phase  power  line,  breaking 
the  line  and  slamming  the  bucket  through 
some  trees  and  to  the  ground. 

The  operator  suffered  a major  bruise  to 
his  left  thigh  and  an  open  fracture  to  his 
left  elbow. 

Reported  directly  to  TCIA  staff. 

Man  killed  by  tree  while  cutting  wood 

Police  found  a Columbus,  Indiana,  man’s 
body  in  woods  in  Gnaw  Bone,  Brown 
County,  Ind.,  January  25,  2016,  two  weeks 
after  his  family  had  last  seen  him. 

Jesse  King,  37,  had  been  cutting  wood 
on  a friend’s  property.  The  property  own- 
ers called  police  January  23  to  report  that 
they  were  there  looking  for  King  and 


wanted  officers’  help  to  find  him.  King’s 
stepfather  had  last  seen  King  January  9, 
and  he  was  heading  out  to  cut  firewood  on 
the  Brown  County  property. 

Officers  discovered  King’s  body  Mon- 
day morning.  He  had  been  cutting  a tree 
when  it  fell  and  pinned  him,  according  to 
a report  in  The  Republic. 

Man  injured  by  cut  tree 

A man  was  injured  January  25,  2016, 
in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  when  a tree  he  was 
taking  down  fell  on  him.  Larry  Brock- 
way, a forestry  service  company  owner, 
sustained  extensive  injuries  including  rib 


fractures,  sternal  fracture,  spine  fractures, 
a small  head  bleed  and  a collapsed  left 
lung.  He  was  life-flighted  to  the  hospital. 

Reported  directly  to  TCIA  staff. 

Logger  killed  in  struck-by 

A man  was  killed  in  what  appeared  to 
be  a logging  accident  January  30,  2016, 
in  Union,  Wisconsin,  when  he  was  struck 
by  a limb  while  felling  a tree.  Clarence  T. 
Yoder,  59,  of  Hillsboro,  Wise.,  who  was 
cutting  a tree  on  private  property,  was  se- 
verely injured  and  died  at  the  scene,  ac- 
cording to  a report  in  The  Messenger  of 
Juneau  County.  ^ 


For  years,  TCIA  has  compiled  data  on  accidents  involving  tree  care  and 
reported  on  them  as  “Accident  Briefs”  in  TCI  Magazine . Now  you  can  access 
our  database  of  accidents  online  at  http://tcia.org/accidents/. 
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Arborist  Innovation 


Refining  the  P1BTV  B08 

of  Dealing  With  Stem-Girdling  Roots 


By  Warren  Jacobs 

Stem-girdling  roots.  They’ve  always 
been  one  of  the  tree  problems  that 
arborists  have  had  to  diagnose  and, 
when  practical,  treat. 

In  the  olden  days,  when  I was  a young 
arborist,  the  trunk  flares  were  visible  on 
most  of  the  trees  we  encountered  in  the 
landscape.  The  occasional  girdling  root 
we  noticed  was  easily  dispatched  with  a 
mallet  and  chisel,  or  in  cases  where  the 
tree  was  in  its  death  throes,  the  SGR  (stem 
girdling  root)  was  simply  cited  as  the 
cause  of  death  with  no  further  questioning. 

Everything  changed  in  the  1980s.  While 
the  tree  care  profession  was  experiencing  the 
Shigo-era  renaissance  in  scientific  advance- 
ment, the  new  service  economy  was  ironi- 
cally creating  new  problems  for  us,  with  its 
assembly-line  tree  production,  planting  and 
maintenance  “innovations.”  (That’s  an  inter- 
esting history  topic  in  itself!) 

Nursery  defects  and  poor  planting  in- 
creasingly began  to  contribute  to  SGR 
problems  in  that  era,  but  the  really  enor- 


A more  efficient  manner  of  dealing  with  girdling  roots  developed  by  the  author  employs  an  air  chisel.  All  images  courtesy 
of  the  author. 


The  old  method  for  dealing  with  girdling  roots  was  using  a 
mallet  and  chisel. 


mous  problem  that  showed  up  was  the 
mulch- volcano  phenomenon. 

In  the  ’90s,  we  really  faced  a battle  con- 
vincing the  clients  that  improper  mulching 
was  causing  root  system  problems.  And, 
when  we  succeeded  at  that  part,  then  came 
the  difficulty  of  how  to  go  about  the  task 
of  remediating  the  affected  trees.  Once  a 
big  tangled  mass  of  roots  has  colonized  a 
mulch  volcano,  cutting  away  the  roots  to 
the  extent  of  uncovering  the  trunk  flare 
is  not  so  easy  with  just  a trowel,  hammer 
and  chisel  - though  that’s  exactly  how  we 
went  about  doing  it. 

Faced  with  some  larger  jobs  where  many 
trees  were  involved,  I began  to  employ 
a power  sprayer,  rinsing  away  the  mulch 


and  soil  with  10  gpm  of  water  at  300-500 
psi  to  expose  the  roots  for  surgery.  What  a 
mess  that  was,  particularly  when  several 
rinse/cut  cycles  were  necessary! 

As  the  dawn  of  the  21st  century  neared, 
knowledge  of  the  problems  associated 
with  “volcano  mulching”  became  wide- 
spread, at  least  among  the  arboriculture 
and  horticulture  educational  communities. 
That  increased  the  amount  of  remedial 
work  we  were  getting,  although  it  was  still 
not  that  easy  to  sell.  It  was  hard  to  get  cli- 
ents to  grasp  that,  yes  - this  is  how  you  see 
it  done  wherever  you  look  and,  yes  - it’s 
wrong  and  all  these  landscapers  are  guilty 
of  malpractice.  Plus,  price  resistance  was 
an  issue.  It  was  hard  to  get  clients  to  un- 
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Root  crown  or  root  collar  excavation  was  made  easier  by  the  purchase  of  a high-pressure  air  excavation  tool. 


der stand  why  the  work  was  so  expensive. 
Back  then,  I carried  an  album  of  photos 
with  me  on  sales  calls  in  order  to  show 
what  was  under  those  mulch  piles. 

At  some  point,  I’m  not  exactly  sure 
when,  the  term  “root  crown  excavation” 
or  “root  collar  excavation”  entered  the 
arborist  vernacular.  (I  still  prefer  the  term 
“trunk  flare”  for  biological  accuracy). 
Just  as  more  arborists  began  to  undertake 
this  task,  the  technique  of  air  excavation 
was  introduced  to  our  industry.  That  was 
a game  changer.  The  equipment  seemed 
like  a big  investment  to  own,  consider- 
ing it  doesn’t  get  used  nearly  as  often  as 
the  machinery  for  everyday  functions  like 
pruning  and  removals.  But  I broke  down 
and  bought  the  Airspade  and  a tow-behind 
compressor  in  2002. 

Trunk-flare  excavation  became  much 
easier.  Now  we  could  rake  the  surface 
layer  of  mulch  to  the  side,  blow  away  the 
soil  from  around  all  the  roots  that  were 
engulfing  the  soil  above  the  trunk  flare, 
cut  away  those  roots  with  loppers  without 
kneeling  in  the  mud,  and  use  the  air  again 
to  fully  uncover  the  flare  and  the  larger 
SGRs  that  still  needed  to  be  removed. 
That  final  root-cutting  job  was  still  hard 
work,  though.  Hand  chisels  were  the  right 
tool  - introducing  a chain  saw  has  the  po- 
tential to  cause  additional  harm  (as  well 
as  harm  to  the  chains).  I customized  our 
wood  chisels  by  grinding  them  into  a ra- 
dius edge  (rounding  of  an  exterior  corner 
is  called  a “round”  or  a “radius”)  rath- 
er than  straight  edge,  in  order  to  further 
reduce  damage  to  the  trunk  where  roots 
were  embedded. 

The  most  recent  refinement  I have  ad- 
opted to  make  trunk-flare  excavation  more 
efficient  is  use  of  an  air  chisel.  I was  think- 
ing that,  since  we  have  a compressor  at  the 
job  anyway,  why  not  use  air  tools  instead 
of  doing  it  by  hand?  An  air  chisel,  like  the 
one  your  mechanic  uses  to  cut  off  your 
old  muffler,  is  cheap.  Mine  was  less  than 
50  bucks  from  Sears.  The  only  problem 
is,  nobody  makes  wood  chisel  blades  for 
them  (If  you  learn  they’re  available  some- 
where, tell  me!).  So  once  again,  I modi- 
fied my  own,  first  by  welding  wood  chisel 
blades  to  an  air  chisel  tang  - they  didn’t 
hold  up  well  - then  by  buying  various  cold 
chisels  and  scraper  blades  and  modifying 
them  with  a grinder. 


The  crew  still  doesn’t  exactly  rejoice 
when  they  learn  they’re  scheduled  to  do 
a trunk-flare  excavation.  But  the  work  is 
now  easier  and  faster  than  it’s  ever  been. 
No  busted  knuckles  from  chisels  sliding 
off  of  bouncy  roots.  I have  refined  my 
selling  technique  also.  Instead  of  quoting 
a price  based  on  worst-case  scenario,  I 
price  just  the  initial  air  excavation  to  in- 
spect, then  show  the  client  what  we  find. 
When  they  see  the  SGRs  with  their  own 
eyes,  they  can  understand  the  need  for 
either  the  investment  to  finish  the  job,  or 
abandon  the  tree  as  a lost  cause  and  plan 
for  its  replacement. 

After  three  decades  of  doing  trunk-flare 
excavations  with  basically  no  compe- 


tition, I have  recently  had  to  bid  against 
other  companies.  This  does  not  bother  me. 
In  fact,  I hope  more  arborists  start  selling 
TFE  work  to  their  clients  at  affordable 
prices  using  all  the  most  efficient  meth- 
ods. Then  maybe  the  tide  will  turn  as  far 
as  public  awareness,  and  the  front  yard  full 
of  mulch  volcanoes  will  become  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  norm. 

Warren  A.  Jacobs  is  the  owner  of  Ja- 
cobs Tree  Surgery  Inc.  in  Perkiomenville, 
Pennsylvania.  To  view  a video  of  his  air 
chisel  for  trunk-flare  excavation,  visit, 
or  in  the  digital  version  of  TCI  click  on, 
www.facebook.  com/warren.jacobs.  7/ 
videos/1126308190716007/.  A 


An  air  chisel,  like  the  one  your  mechanic  uses  to  cut  off  your  old  muffler,  is  cheap.  The  only  problem  is,  nobody  makes 
wood  chisel  blades  for  them.  You  can  buy  various  cold  chisels  and  scraper  blades  and  modify  them  with  a grinder. 
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GROWING  A HEALTHY  PLANT  HEALTH  CARE  BUSINESS: 

Some  of  the  Corny  iepetty 


By  Tchukki  Andersen,  CTSP,  BCMA 

Are  you  considering  expanding 
your  tree  care  services  to  include 
plant  health  care  (PHC)  but  have 
no  idea  how  to  begin?  Or  do  you  already 
manage  a growing  PHC  program  and  are 
overwhelmed  with  its  intricacy?  Hopeful- 
ly, the  following  information  will  help  you 
keep  your  sanity  while  establishing  and 
maintaining  a profitable  PHC  service. 

How  to  begin 

The  decision  to  implement  or  expand  a 
PHC  service  depends  largely  on  the  short- 
and  long-term  goals  of  your  company.  If 
you  are  just  starting  a PHC  business  from 
scratch,  you  might  want  to  keep  things 
simple  and  focus  on  one  or  two  specialties 
such  as  tree  injection  or  mulch  application. 
If  you  are  already  in  some  faction  of  tree 
care  and  have  some  clientele,  then  it  may 
be  easier  to  transition  into  PHC.  To  grow 
or  expand  an  established  PHC  business, 
look  for  additional  opportunities  with  your 


current  clientele,  such  as  pest  control  with 
alternative  products,  or  landscape  design. 

When  beginning  a PHC  business,  keep 
it  simple.  A comprehensive  PHC  program 
can  be  very  complex;  don’t  get  in  over 
your  head.  Start  as  a minimalist  - minimal 
equipment  and  minimal  treatment  offer- 
ings - until  you  feel  comfortable  enough 
to  expand.  If  you  are  just  getting  started, 
stay  within  your  comfort  zone. 

When  expanding  a PHC  business,  again 
- keep  it  simple.  Try  not  to  get  over- 
whelmed with  complexity.  If  you  already 
feel  your  current  business  is  complex,  take 
a step  back  and  focus  on  what  you  want  to 
offer.  You  may  decide  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  properties  you  have  in  order  to  pro- 
vide better  individual  results,  or  to  hire  ad- 
ditional expertise.  Reevaluate  your  list  of 
services  and  pick  out  just  those  doing  the 
best,  those  that  work  best  in  your  area  or 
those  you  are  most  comfortable  with.  Or 
you  can  go  back  toward  being  a minimal- 
ist. Look  for  the  easy  solutions  that  will 
help  you  solve  your  business  challenges 


simply  and  efficiently. 

What  type  of  PHC  program  should  you 
use? 

There  are  a number  of  PHC  program 
types  - and  many  variations  on  each  - cur- 
rently being  used  in  tree  care.  They  can  be 
a stand-alone  program,  or  a smaller  divi- 
sion of  larger  tree  pruning  and  removal 
businesses;  some  are  incorporated  in  turf 
management  or  landscape  design  com- 
panies. Some  business  models  are  more 
profitable  and  thus  more  sustainable  than 
others.  It’s  up  to  you  to  decide  which  pro- 
gram is  going  to  be  more  profitable  for 
you.  Whichever  program  you  set  up,  de- 
sign it  to  meet  your  capabilities,  to  make  it 
more  profitable  and  more  manageable  for 
you  to  maintain. 

Some  of  the  services  you  choose  to 
provide  may  require  specific  licensure. 
If  your  program  offers  fertilizers,  mulch, 
compost  teas  or  other  amendments,  check 
with  your  local  municipal  regulations  for 
licensure  requirements.  Will  you  be  apply- 
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Some  of  the  services  you  choose  to  provide  may  require  specific  licensure.  If  your  program  offers  fertilizers , mulch, 
compost  teas  or  other  amendments,  check  with  your  local  municipal  regulations  for  licensure  requirements. 


ing  pesticides?  That  will  require  a pesti- 
cide applicator  license.  Will  your  applica- 
tions be  tree  injection  and/or  foliar  sprays? 

All  of  these  PHC  methods  also  require 
specialized  knowledge  and  tools  in  order 
to  be  effective  and  profitable. 

Individual  treatments  are  only  one  part 
of  a PHC  business.  Long  before  you  make 
a single  treatment,  you  will  need  to  have 
developed  these  skills:  estimating  the  job, 
accurately  diagnosing  problems  and  pre- 
scribing treatments,  calculating  the  poten- 
tial costs  of  the  treatments  as  well  as  the 
number  of  monitoring  visits  throughout 
the  season.  You  also  need  to  become  an 
astute  and  well-informed  business  man- 
ager who  can  manage  cash  flow,  admin- 
ister payment  methods  (cash,  credit  cards, 
PayPal),  purchase  products  and  materials, 
develop  advertising  and  marketing  cam- 
paigns, and  implement  a survival  plan 
that  will  take  you  through  the  lean  winter 
months. 

You  only  know  what  you  know 

Often,  when  it  comes  to  expanding  the 
business,  people  can  be  paralyzed  into 
non-action  by  a lack  of  knowledge.  Key 
pests,  treatments  and  controls,  addition- 
al equipment  and  employees  - there  are 
many  factors  to  consider.  Which  is  the 
right  treatment?  Right  equipment?  The 
right  decision?  You  have  to  study  your 
situation,  get  feedback  from  other  people 
and  explore  options.  There  are  no  simple 
answers  other  than  to  keep  it  simple  - at 
first. 

For  example,  current  plant  health  care 
treatments,  beyond  simply  making  pesti- 
cide or  fertilizer  applications,  may  seem 
intricate.  There  is  a growing  emphasis  on 
soil  treatments  that  go  beyond  scattering 
nitrogen  fertilizer  over  the  root  zone  for 
root  development  and  growth.  Under- 
standing soil  reports,  microbiology,  organ- 
ic material  such  as  humates  and  kelps,  bio 
activated  carbon  and  pneumatic  air  treat- 
ments are  just  some  of  the  information 
needed  beyond  fertilizer  rates. 

This  can  be  an  overwhelming  amount  of 
information.  Immobilizing  indecision  is  a 
result  of  lack  of  confidence  rather  than  a 
lack  of  knowledge.  Build  confidence  by 
using  what  you  know  and  proceed  slowly 
from  there.  You  only  need  to  know  just  a 
little  bit  more  than  your  client  in  order  to 


build  confidence  in  your  business  skills. 
You  will  never  have  all  the  answers  in 
your  head,  but  today  all  the  information 
you  need  is  just  a keystroke  away. 

At  your  current  level  of  education,  if 


Monitoring  visits  throughout  the  season  are  a big  part 
of  a PHC  program.  PHC  methods  also  require  special- 
ized knowledge  and  tools  in  order  to  be  effective  and 
profitable. 
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you’ve  been  in  the  industry  a while,  you 
probably  know  more  about  trees  than  90 
percent  of  your  customers.  About  7 per- 
cent of  your  customers  might  know  almost 
as  much  as  you  know.  Another  2 percent 
of  your  customers  will  challenge  you,  and 
then  there  is  the  1 percent  who  actually  do 
know  more  than  you  do.  The  point  is  that 
you  know  more  than  you  think,  more  often 
than  you  think. 

That  said,  to  be  successful  in  plant 
health  care  you  must  continually  educate 
yourself  - be  a perpetual  student.  Keep  an 
open  mind  and  study  the  industry  for  ex- 
amples. 

It  is  an  important  confidence  booster  to 
take  a small  step  out  of  your  comfort  zone 
and  begin  a project  rather  than  hold  back 
in  fear  of  doing  something  wrong.  Every- 
one makes  mistakes  - it  is  the  second  time 
you  make  that  same  mistake  that  causes 
problems.  Take  informed  action  and  eval- 
uate the  results. 

Is  it  time  to  hire  help? 

If  your  company  is  in  a growth  phase, 
perhaps  it  is  time  to  take  the  pressure  off 
and  hire  some  extra  help.  Finding  quali- 
fied help  can  be  a challenge.  To  attract 
qualified  workers,  you  will  likely  have  to 
pay  well  above  minimum  wage  or  at  least 
at  the  industry  standard  for  PHC  techni- 
cians. Within  the  green  industry,  a com- 
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petitor  company  can  offer  your  valued  em- 
ployee a very  small  increase  in  hourly  rate 
and  cause  that  person  to  shift  employment. 
Offering  a competitive  wage  and  benefit 
package  will  entice  qualified  workers  to 
stick  with  you  over  time. 

Once  you’ve  determined  the  need  to  ex- 
pand your  company,  do  your  homework. 
When  you  hire  your  excellent  candidates, 
you  will  be  hiring,  training,  etc.  You  will 
need  to  referee  when  inevitable  conflicts 


arise.  But  if  it  is  time  for  your  company 
to  expand,  do  your  homework  and  be  pre- 
pared to  manage  your  new  employees. 

Keeping  records 

You  cannot  survive  in  a PHC  business 
without  keeping  good  records.  In  addition 
to  all  the  normal  business  records  that  you 
need,  such  as  employee  training,  vehicle 
inspections,  etc.,  you  will  need  to  keep  re- 
cords specific  to  PHC.  The  more  extensive 


Essen  tiaUf'o frail 


SVPERthrive  -Maximize  potential  by  quickly 


building  a strong  root  base.  Perfect  for  landscaping, 


and  transplanting  trees  of  all  sizes. 

Our  timeless  formula  is  enhanced  with  kelp  to  integrate 
contemporary  research  with  the  existing  nutrition  that 
SUPERthrive K has  provided  since  1 939. 

SVPERthrm®  is  highly  concentrated,  economical,  and 
easy  to  use.  Maintenance:  1/4  tsp  per  a gallon  of  water. 
Transplanting:  1 tsp.  per  gallon. 

Trees  needing  extra  care:  12-20  oz.  per  100  gallons. 

Always  ahead  in  science  and  value. 


SUPERtHrm 

The  Vitamin  Solution 

Check  out  our  blogs  at 

wwwSUPERthrhe.com 

f s p %j 

Vftomm  instiute 
North  Hollywood,  CA  91 605 


Circle  45  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Key  pests,  treatments  and  controls,  additional  equipment 
and  employees  - there  are  many  factors  to  consider. 

the  company,  the  more  crucial  recordkeep- 
ing becomes.  In  addition  to  being  required 
by  OSHA  and  other  regulating  agencies, 
another  reason  good  recordkeeping  is  im- 
portant is  to  determine  if  your  business  is 
making  progress.  Critical  factors  to  track 
and  record  are  items  such  as: 

• Client  information  and  location 

• Issues  in  the  landscape 

• Date  of  service 

• Treatment  applied 

• Person  who  applied  treatment 

• List  of  plants  treated 

• Products  used 

• Amounts  used 

• Length  of  time  it  took  to  administer  the 
treatment 

• Driving  time  from  your  shop  to  client 

• Driving  time  from  client  A to  client  B 

• The  number  of  treatments  performed 
last  year 

• The  number  of  treatments  performed 
the  year  before 

You  can’t  determine  if  you  are  making 
progress  if  you  do  not  know  what  you  did 
the  previous  year.  Records  are  also  helpful 
when  ordering  product  for  the  following 
season.  You  can  project  the  amounts  you 
might  use  based  on  what  was  used  this 
past  season.  Plus,  ordering  ahead  can  give 
you  a better  price  on  materials. 

Break  down  your  PHC  program  so  you 
can  track  how  many  visits  were  for  soil 
treatments,  pruning,  lightning  protection, 
insect  control,  tree  growth  regulators,  etc. 
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Wedgle 
Direct- Inject 

TREE  INJECTION  SYSTEM 

Our  advanced  technology  for 
tree  treatment  allows  you  to 

INCREASE  THE 
HUMBER  OF  TREES 
YOU  TREAT 
HI  A BAY! 

♦ No  drilling  damage 

♦ No  mixing  at  job  sites 

♦ No  guarding  or  return  trips 

♦ No  waiting  for  uptake 

♦ Treats  most  trees  in 
five  minutes  or  less! 

♦ Successful 
and  most 

profitable  add-on  service 


Multiple  injection  tips  designed  for  all  types  of  trees,  conifers  and  palms 


Insecticides  • Fungicides  • PGRs  • Antibiotics  • MicroNutrients 


Learn  more!  Call  800.698.4641  or  visit  ylrborSystems 

ArborSystems.com  for  information  and  videos  Tree  Injection  Solutions 


Circle  8 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


The  number  one  choice 
of  tree  care  professionals 
now  comes  in  a liquid. 

We’ve  combined  the  most 
widely  used  fertilizer  in  the 
industry  with  the  most  abundant 
compound  on  earth.  The  result? 
Three  Doggett  fertilizers  that 
now  come  in  100%  soluble 
liquids. 

Arbor  20-0-6  ► A complete 
package  with  micronutrients  and 
a 50%  slow  release  formulation 
Fall  Arbor  6-12-12  ► Stimulates 
roots  without  pushing  top  growth 
that  might  not  harden  before  a 
freeze 

Palm  & Southern  Ornamental 
8-0-12  ► A full  complement 
of  a minor  element  package, 
including  manganese  and 
magnesium 

With  no  mechanical  agitation 
necessary,  tree  care 
professionals  can  feed  more 
responsibly  and  easily  than 
ever  with  this  expanded  line 
from  Doggett.  It’s  that  simple. 

Circle  14  on  RS  Card 

THE 

DOGGETT 
CORPORATION 


800-448-1 862  doggettcorp.com 


If  you  already  have  a tree  service  company  selling  prun- 
ing and  removals , then  you  already  have  a client  base 
to  which  you  can  promote  your  PHC  business.  File  photo 
courtesy  of  Davey  Tree. 


music  programs,  inquire  about  keeping  a 
stack  of  professional-looking  flyers  in  the 
lobby,  etc.  Promote  healthy  trees  and  tree 
preservation  to  link  you  and  your  company 
to  sustainable  landscape  practices. 

Other  ways  to  find  affluent  potential 
PHC  customers  would  be  to  speak  at  civic 
clubs  (garden  clubs,  cancer  society  func- 
tions, community  fundraisers,  etc.).  All  of 
these  types  of  organizations  have  fund- 
raiser events  and  silent  auctions.  Offer  a 
plant  health  care  package  for  the  group 
supporters  to  bid  on.  Even  the  people  who 
don’t  bid  on  anything  that  evening  will 
remember  your  company  when  they  need 
services.  You  will  be  perceived  as  a skilled 
expert  helping  the  citizens  of  your  com- 
munity select  high-quality  arboriculture, 
and  this  is  why  they  need  you  to  care  for 
their  trees  and  plants.  This  is  great  market- 
ing and  branding  for  you  and  your  busi- 
ness. 


If  your  records  show  that  a technician  is 
selling  one  service  more  than  another 
service,  then  you  would  have  the  ability 
to  expand  in  areas  that  aren’t  performing 
well.  What  your  records  will  show  is  what 
services  are  doing  best  in  an  area,  and 
which  ones  are  not  doing  so  well. 

Marketing  PHC 

If  you  already  have  a tree  service  com- 
pany selling  pruning  and  removals,  then 
you  already  have  a client  base  to  which 
you  can  promote  your  PHC  business.  If 
you  are  looking  to  upgrade  or  increase 
your  client  base  - and  are  looking  for  the 
upscale  type  of  people  who  might  be  in- 
terested in  a healthy  landscape  - consider 
promoting  your  business  through  the  arts. 
Don’t  wince:  you  don’t  actually  have  to  go 
the  ballet  or  opera,  but  your  PHC  custom- 
ers certainly  will. 

The  majority  of  PHC  clients  will  support 
the  arts,  specifically,  the  opera  - which  can 
provide  a veritable  who’s- who  list  of  PHC 
clients.  These  people  usually  have  the 
means  to  support  a customized  PHC  pro- 
gram, especially  if  it  promises  their  land- 
scape will  appear  to  be  the  healthiest  in  the 
neighborhood.  Consider  contributing  to 
these  organizations.  Your  PHC  customers 
genuinely  appreciate  when  you  donate  to 
their  favorite  arts  organizations  and  will  be 
more  likely  to  help  you.  Advertise  in  the 


PHC  is  plant  management,  not  pest 
management 

Once  you  have  developed  your  PHC 
program  and  have  obtained  an  established 
clientele,  you  will  be  delivering  the  PHC 
approach  - which  is  to  reduce  problems 
in  the  landscape  by  invigorating  plants 
to  strengthen  their  natural  reactions  to  a 
changing  growth  environment.  The  main 
defenses  in  a PHC  program  are  not  pesti- 
cides and  fertilizers,  but  health  and  vigor 
in  plants.  Plant  care  programs  that  only 
emphasize  pest  control  can  make  a plant 
appear  healthy  when  it  really  may  be  de- 
clining. By  actually  cultivating  healthy 
plants  and  a healthy  environment,  PHC 
programs  will  promote  plant  vigor  and 
growth,  and  possibly  reduce  care  costs 
over  the  long  term. 

Tchukki  Andersen,  CTSP,  BCMA,  is  staff 
arborist  for  the  Tree  Care  Industry  Asso- 
ciation. This  article  was  compiled  with  in- 
formation from  “ How  to  Implement  a PHC 
Business,  ” a pre-conference  workshop  pre- 
sented by  Jim  Cortese,  Marshall  Baekeroot 
and  Tchukki  Andersen  in  conjunction  with 
TCI  EXPO  2015  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylva- 
nia in  November.  To  listen  to  an  audio  re- 
cording of  that  full  presentation,  go  to  this 
page  in  the  digital  version  of  this  issue  of 
TCI,  at  www.tcia.org  under  Publications, 
and  click  here.  ^ 
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My  customers  trust  me  to  deliver  results.  I trust  Mauget. 


When  a client  asks  me  about  a tree  problem,  it's  usually  for  one  of  three  things:  insects,  disease  or  a 
nutrient  deficiency.  Trees  add  beauty  and  value  to  their  property,  and  the  last  thing  my  customers  want 
is  to  lose  one.  That’s  why  Mauget  is  a key  part  of  my  treatment  plan.  Mauget  products  are  effective 
and  easy  to  use.  if  I have  questions,  Mauget  offers  helpful  training  and  support,  backed  by  55  years  of 
experience  and  solid  research  and  development.  Best  of  all,  with  Mauget,  I can  quickly  help  the  tree 
regain  its  good  health  and  leave  knowing  my  customer  is  happy. 


To  learn  more  about  Mauget,  call  800-TREES  Rx  (800-873-3779)  or  vis\t  www.mauget.com. 


Mauget.  The  Right  Way  to  Treat  a Tree. 
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Standards  & Credentials 

ISA  Relaunches  the  BCM A Exam 


By  Janet  Huber 

On  June  1,  2015,  ISA  temporarily 
suspended  the  Board  Certified 
Master  Arborist  (BCM A)  exam 
to  make  improvements  that  would  in- 
crease the  quality  of  the  exam  and  its 
international  applicability  for  all  ISA 
credential  holders.  After  an  intensive  and 
highly  successful  review,  revision  and 
assessment  process,  ISA  relaunched  the 
newly-updated  BCM  A exam  on  January 
31,  2016,  and  exam  applications  are  once 
again  being  accepted  at  ISA  headquar- 
ters. 

“The  ISA  Board  of  Directors  made  the 
decision  to  suspend  the  program  based  on 
user  feedback  to  improve  the  exam  ex- 
perience and  to  better  accommodate  the 
global  reach  of  the  program,”  says  Kev- 
in Martlage,  ISA  director  of  professional 
development.  “I  am  extremely  confident 
that  the  team  involved  with  the  relaunch 
strategy  addressed  the  expectations  of  the 
Board  and  met  the  necessary  objectives.” 

The  improvement  process  began  with 
the  BCM  A Test  Committee’s  review  and 
evaluation  of  exam  questions  to  be  used 
in  the  improved  exam.  The  committee 
was  assisted  by  a psychometrician,  a pro- 
fessional in  test  development  who  mea- 
sures the  knowledge  and  skills  needed 
for  a specific  profession.  The  psychome- 
trician provided  direction  in  writing  good 


BCM  A exam  questions  that  clearly  and 
correctly  test  the  knowledge  and  skill 
level  required  to  achieve  ISA’s  highest 
level  of  certification. 

“The  goal  was  to  develop  a challenging 
yet  fair  exam  that  accurately  tests  knowl- 
edge in  concert  with  expe- 
rience in  tree  management 
principles  and  practic- 
es,” says  Larry  Costello, 

BCM  A Test  Committee 
chair. 

The  committee  made  re- 
visions with  an  emphasis 
on  application-style  ques- 
tions. The  general  format 
of  the  BCM  A exam  in- 
cludes specific  scenarios 
that  contain  a photo  with 
a description  followed  by 
the  related  question.  Some 
scenarios  were  revised  to 
ensure  a more  internation- 
al focus,  and  other  scenarios  were  con- 
densed somewhat  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary text  and/or  photos. 

The  next  step  involved  beta  testing, 
which  is  an  external  testing  of  the  exam 
questions  by  their  intended  audience  to 
ensure  that  the  questions  are  valid  and 
reliable.  ISA  chose  a BCMA  candidate 
pool  that  most  closely  resembled  the  eli- 
gibility requirements  of  the  exam.  These 
individuals  were  advised  that  they  would 


earn  the  BCMA  credential  if  they  met  the 
new  passing  score  that  was  determined 
by  the  BCMA  Test  Committee.  If  they 
did  not,  they  would  be  eligible  for  a free 
retake  of  the  exam  after  its  relaunch. 

The  beta  exam  process  requires  a min- 
imum number  of  partic- 
ipants to  make  it  suc- 
cessful. With  the  support 
of  our  constituents,  ISA 
was  able  to  double  those 
requirements.  At  the  end 
of  this  process,  the  arbo- 
riculture industry  wel- 
comed its  newest  class  of 
Board  Certified  Master 
Arborists,  all  of  whom 
participated  in  the  beta 
test  and  achieved  the  new 
passing  score. 

“We  are  now  in  a more 
™ comfortable  position  with 
the  exam  and,  as  always, 
will  continue  to  make  improvements  to 
the  questions  as  we  move  forward,”  says 
Costello. 

According  to  Martlage,  “The  relaunch 
of  the  exam  is  very  exciting  for  ISA  and 
the  credentialing  community.  I cannot 
thank  the  300  beta  test  takers,  the  BCMA 
Test  Committee  and  ISA  staff  enough  for 
their  efforts  to  make  the  relaunch  possi- 
ble.” 

A BCMA  exam  candidate  is  required 
to  be  an  ISA  Certified  Arborist  in  good 
standing  and  have  obtained  a total  of  eight 
points  from  any  or  all  of  four  categories 
that  include  measurable  experience,  for- 
mal education,  related  credentials  or 
professional  experience.  For  detailed 
eligibility  requirements,  see  the  BCMA 
Candidate  Application  Handbook  at 
www.isa-arbor.com;  under  Professional 
Credentials  click  Becoming  Certified. 
Questions?  Please  contact  ISA  at  isa@ 
isa-arbor.com  or  (217)  355-9411. 

Janet  Huber  is  ISA’s  corporate  com- 

A 

munications  manager  ^ 


Involved  with  Community  and  Urban  Forestry? 

There  is  o professional 
organization  waiting  for  you. 
Confidente,  competence, 
and  camaraderie: 

sma, 

SOCIETY  OF  MUNICIPAL 

ARBORISTS 

www.urban-forestry.com 

Join  The  Society  of  Municipal  Arborists  Today! 


BOARD  CERTIFIED 

MASTER 

ARBORIST 

J 

/ 

] 

ISA 
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International  Society  of  Arboriculture 

wwwJsaHirbor.com  * p,  +i  217355.9411  * isa@isa-arbor.cdm 


Become  a Board  Certified  Master  Arborist 


BOARD  CC  RTlf'ILD 

MASTER 

ARBORIST 

J 

<‘y 

u 

ISA 
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HELP  WANTED 


Climbing  Arborist,  Idaho 

Come  be  a professional  team  member  in  our  TCIA 
Accredited  Tree  Service.  We  live  in  paradise  & serve 
some  of  the  best  clients  in  the  world.  Seeking  Cer- 
tified Climbers  & will  train  qualified  individuals. 
(208)  762-5800;  office@treeservice.com 


Arborist/Tree  Trimmer,  Waianae,  HI 

Applicant  must  have  at  least  two  years’  experience, 
be  reliable,  hard-working,  safety  minded  & detail  ori- 
ented. Certification  is  preferred  & must  have  valid  & 
good  driver’s  license/record.  Medical,  dental  and  drug 
is  offered.  Pay  rate  is  hourly  DOE.  Contact  (808)  696- 
5323;  allparadisetreeservice@yahoo.com. 


Tree  Awareness,  Inc.  Seeks  Production  Leaders, 
Skilled  Climbers,  Trainees 

Tree  Awareness,  Inc.  ^ 

provides  profession-  jreeAwareness 
al  tree  management 

to  municipal,  residential  and  commercial  clients  in 
the  Philadelphia  suburbs.  We  use  the  latest  arbori- 
cultural  science  to  provide  steadfast  service  to  our 
clientele  and  possess  an  unwavering  commitment  to 
improve  the  safety  and  aesthetic  beauty  of  properties. 
The  growth  of  our  company  is  directly  linked  to  our 
team’s  professional  development.  We  invest  in  and 
value  professionals  who  are  mature  and  understand 
what  it  takes  to  work  in  our  industry.  Learn  about  us 
at  www.treeawareness.com  or  send  resumes  Attn:  Mia 
to  treeawarenessoffice@aol.com. 


Classifieds 


DOWNEY, 
TREES 

Professional  Tree  Care  Since  1984 


Crew  Leaders,  Climbers,  Groundcrew  & Equipment 
Operators 

The  Southeast’s  larg- 
est & most  respected 
tree  care  co.  has  im- 
mediate openings  in 

our  Atlanta,  GA  & Destin,  FL  offices.  Paid  vacation, 
personal  days,  paid  weekly  training,  full  benefits, 
health  insurance.  Paid  gear  & uniform  allowance. 
401(k)  & profit  sharing.  Specializing  in  golf  course, 
commercial  & high-end  residential  tree  work  for  the 
“who’s  who”  in  the  Southeast.  If  you  enjoy  working  on 
high-end  properties  performing  all  phases  of  tree  care, 
this  is  the  place  for  you.  Applicants  must  be  drug  free, 
possess  a valid  & clean  MVR  (class  A or  B preferred), 
& be  a team  player.  Apply  at  www.downeytreesinc.com. 
Email  resumes  to  info@downeytreesinc.com  or  call 
(770)  889-2822.  TCIA  Accredited  Co. 


Climbers/Bucket  Truck  Operators,  Crane  Operators 

Ping’s  Tree  Service,  one  of  the  largest  tree  services  in 
central  Indiana,  is 
seeking  climbers/ 
bucket  truck  op- 
erators and  crane 
operators.  Must  be 
experienced  in  residential  and  commercial  tree  care, 
including:  crown  reductions,  thinning,  pruning  and 
working  with  cranes.  Must  have  technical  rigging 
skills  in  all  facets  of  tree  trimming  and  removal.  Lie. 
drivers  only.  PHC  techs  and  cert,  arborists  also  need- 
ed. Join  one  of  Indiana’s  leading  tree-removal  compa- 
nies. Top  wages  and  great  benefits.  Apply  online  with- 
out delay  a t|  pmgstreeservice.com/employment.html. | 


KING'S 


.TREE  SERVICE 


savatree.com 


Offices  in  Cl  IL,  WA,  MD,  MM,  N J,  NY,  PA,  VA  & Wl 
Please  fax  or  email  your  resume  to  9 1 4-242-3934  / careers@savatree.com 


My  mom  works  for  SavATree! 


Join  SavATree  and  make  a difference  now  and  for  generations  to  come 


SavATree 


JEm 
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Certified  Arborist/Sales,  Tree  Climbers,  Trainees 

RTEC  Treecare  provides 
arboricultural  and  horti- 
cultural management  to 
residential,  commercial 
and  government  cus- 
tomers in  VA,  MD,  DC. 

We  provide  customer-focused  solutions  with  flawless 
delivery  of  services.  Our  unwavering  commitment  is 
to  improve  the  safety,  health  and  beauty  of  proper- 
ties. We  embrace  technology,  training,  education,  and 
continuous  improvement  in  a drug-free  environment. 
Learn  more  about  us:  www.rtectreecare.com. 


^TEC 

treecare 

703,5733029 


Assistant  Manager,  Monroe,  GA 

We  are  looking  for  experienced  tree  care  climbers  and 
groundcrew.  Top  pay  for  qualified  candidates.  CDL  re- 
quired for  Groundcrew,  preferred  for  climbers.  Apply 
online:  www.premiertreeandshrubcare.com. 


Salesperson/Estimator 

Sales  professional,  Certified  Arborist  credentials, 
needed  for  family  owned,  rapidly  growing  tree  ser- 
vice business  in  Rochester,  NY.  Starting  salary 
plus  commission,  performance-based  incentives. 
Local  travel  only,  with  company  provided  vehicle. 
jmieschtree@gmail.com  (585)  509-4939. 


Bucket  Operator,  MN 

Bucket  operator/climber  wanted  to  do  mostly  util- 
ity line  clearing  and  some  residential  work.  Com- 
petitive wage  and  benefits.  3 years’  experience, 
Valid  CDL  with  med  card,  self-motivated,  work 
in  the  elements.  Pass  pre-employment  UA.  Be  a 
teamplayer.  jdschiltz@gmail.com,  (320)  226-7306. 


Climber/Crew  Leader,  Indiana 

We  are  a well-known  and  reputable  tree  care  com- 
pany that  has  been  in  operation  for  over  30  Years. 
Dependable  Tree  Service  Inc.  provides  services  in  tree 
care  from  large  commercial  clearing  jobs  to  residen- 
tial trimming  and  removals.  We  are  looking  for  career 
driven  individuals  with  long  term  goals  in  the  tree 
care  industry.  3-5  years’  experience  in  all  aspects  of 
tree  care  including  climbing  and  bucket  truck  oper- 
ation, knowledge  of  ropes  and  rigging,  pruning  and 
removals  required.  Arborist  certification  preferred  or 
acquire  after  hire.  Applicant  must  have  valid  driver’s 
license  before  hire  and  CDL  within  90  days  of  hire. 
All  Applicants  please  contact  Chris:  (765)  649-7007 
or  Chrisbyer@dependabletreeserviceinc.com. 


Experienced  Bucket  Truck  Operator/Climbers, 
Salem,  OR 

We  provide  high-quality  tree  care  for  residential  and 
commercial  clients.  We  offer  a 4-day  work  week  (10 
hrs),  benefits  and  vacation.  Email  ftreei@proaxis.com 
Attn:  Elwood. 
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Climbers  and  Crew  Leaders,  Boulder,  CO 

One  of  the  best  places  to 
live  in  the  country!  Your 
great  attitude  & energy 
are  what  we  need.  Great 
bennies  - small  compa- 
ny! Desire  for  growth;  thoughtful,  caring;  unselfish 
and  fun-loving,  office@taddikentree.com;  (303)  554- 
7035;  www.taddikentree.com. 


Sales,  Foreman,  Field  Technicians,  Plant  Health 
Care  Tech,  North  Ga  Area 

Established  company 

seeking  skilled  veter-  * \ E E * A r 

an  arborist,  for  lead 
operations  position. 

Must  have  min  5 years’  field  experience.  Climbing,  rig- 
ging, and  equipment  operation.  Valid  driver’s  license, 
DOT  medical  card,  Class-A  CDLs.  Also  seeking  to  fill 
Sales  Position.  Arborist  Certification  a plus,  people 
skills,  computer  knowledge,  organized,  motivated 
applicants  wanted!  Experience  in  the  green  industry. 
Plant  Health  Care  Experience.  We  have  a higher  stan- 
dard of  tree  care  and  efficient  tree  crews  with  advanced 
equipment  and  highly  skilled  tradesperson.  Great  op- 
portunity to  grow!  Please  email  resume  to  acorntree- 
care@comcast.net  or  call  Clint  at  (770)  597-6420. 


Chop  Tree  Service,  West  Michigan  is  looking  for  an 
Experienced  Crew  Leader 

Individuals  must  be  able  to  operate  and  be  familiar 
with  basic  arboricultural  equipment  and  tools:  var- 
ious-sized chain  saws,  climbing  rope  and  saddle, 
chippers,  skid  steer  loaders,  stump  grinders  and 
various-sized  trucks  with  manual  and  automat- 
ic transmissions,  and  familiarity  with  basic  and 
technical  rigging  practices,  etc.  Highly  skilled  and 
motivated  ISA  Certified  Arborist  who  has  at  least  3 
years’  industry-related  experience.  Applicants  must 
have  a class-A  CDL,  pass  a drug  and  alcohol  screen, 
and  able  to  work  out  of  town  for  a full  week,  back 
on  weekends.  Pay  based  on  experience  and  compet- 
itive industry  wages.  Call  (616)  283-4040  or  email 
cpotter@procarelandscape.com. 
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Licensed  Arborist,  Stamford,  CT 

Wonderful  opportunity  to 
bring  your  professional 
career  to  the  next  level  in 
a premier  territory  of  lower 
Fairfield  County.  Negotiate 
contract  and  bid  proposals 
for  residential  and  com- 
mercial clients  of  a 50+ 

years’  family-owned  operation.  Set-up  crews,  super- 
vise work  being  performed,  and  complete  jobs  to  client 
satisfaction.  Excellent  benefits  and  compensation.  CT 
Arborist  license  required  with  3-5  years’  selling  expe- 
rience. Valid  driver’s  license  required.  Send  resume  to 
jobs@almstead.com. 


Arborist/Sales/PHC  Tech,  Burlington  Wl 

Seeking  professional  arborist  to  fill  a sales/PHC 
Tech  position.  Estimating  residential  and  commer- 
cial properties  with  proven  track  record  required. 
arborimagesinc@sbcglobal.net 


Senior  Sales  Representative,  Boulder,  CO 

Seeking  a career-oriented  & professional  arborist  to 
fill  a sales  & business-development  role.  High  earning 
potential  in  a vibrant  & affluent  community  working 
with  a talented  & professional  team.  (720)  340-2404. 


imeu  Arnorisis 

Carolina^ 

Vbur  trees.  Your  pfdjierCY-  Our  paismn. 


Foreperson,  Bucket  Operators/Climbers, 
PHC  Specialists,  and  Certified  Arborists 

The  residential/commer- 
cial and  utility  divisions 
are  currently  seeking 
experienced  foreper- 
son, bucket  operators/climbers,  PHC  specialists, 
and  certified  arborists.  Carolina  Tree  Care  promotes 
a work  environment  based  on  safety,  leadership, 
teamwork,  training,  and  a standard  of  excellence.  We 
want  to  add  you  to  our  growing  team!  Apply  online  at 
www.carolinatreeservice.com  or  call  (704)  788-8733 
for  more  information. 


“FIFTEEN 
YEARS  IN, 

I’M  STILL 
MOTIVATED 
TO  DO  MY 
BEST  EVERY 
DAY.” 

-TREVOR,  ARBORIST  REP, 
HIRED  1999 


r 


Enhance  your  skills  and  advance  your  career  with 
the  #1  tree  and  shrub  care  company  in  the  world. 


Join  the  Bartlett  Network 


We  never  stop  looking  for  the  right  people. 
Opportunities  are  available  in  each  of  our  offices 
across  the  US,  Canada,  the  UK  and  Ireland. 


BARTLETT 

TREE  EXPERTS 


Opportunity  grows  on  trees. 


bartlett.com/careers 

EEO  Employer /Vet /Disabled 


Open  Positions 

We  are  seeking  experienced 
and  entry  level  candidates 
for  these  roles: 

* Arborist  Representative 

* Arborist  Crew  Leader 

* Arborist  Climber 

* Plant  Health  Care 
Specialist 

The  Bartlett  Difference 

At  Bartlett,  we  put  safety 
above  all  else,  we  offer  the 
best  compensation  package 
in  the  industry,  and  well 
give  you  the  tools  you  need 
to  improve  your  skillset  and 
advance  your  career. 
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Arborguard  Tree  Specialists  of  Charlotte,  NC 

A tree  preservation  . , 

company,  is  adding  Namra//}'  «3p^ 

Plant  Health  Care  >■  ^ 

Technicians,  climbing  Arborguard 

Arborists  and  Sales  Tree  Specialists 

Arborists  to  accommo- 
date our  growth  with  all  aspects  of  arboriculture.  Some 
experience  helpful,  driver’s  license  required,  training 
provided  and  excellent  compensation  plus  benefits  of- 
fered. Send  resume  to  eglynn@arborguard.com  and/or 
call  (704)  688-7237. 


Foreperson,  Climbers,  Drivers  and  Arborist/ 
Salesperson,  St.  Louis,  MO 

Full-service  tree  company  looking  for  Foreper- 
son, Climbers,  Drivers  and  Arborist/Salesperson. 
Benefits.  Please  email  or  fax  email  resume, 
omnitree@omnitreesersvice.com,  (636)  391-9948. 


Arborist/Crew  Leader 

Come  work  with  us  in  beautiful  Lake  Tahoe!  Bring 
your  credentials  & great  attitude  to  join  our  team!  2- 
or  4-year  degree  in  a related  field  desired  - ISA/TCIA 
Certification/s.  Justin@jeremiahstreeservice.com. 


Bucket  Operator,  NH-ME  Seacoast 

At  least  3 years’  ex- 
perience. CDL  B re- 
quired. Work  with  ISA 
certified  arborists  to 
expand  growing  Tree 
Division.  Guaranteed 
year-round  employment.  Great  work  atmosphere, 
competitive  compensation  and  generous  benefits 
package.  The  position  is  eligible  for  a sign-on  bo- 
nus. Please  apply  today  via  our  online  application  at 
www.piscataqualandscaping.com  or  contact  Chris 
Kemp  at  ckemp@piscataqualandscaping.com 


LANDSCAPING 

& TREE  SLHVICL 


Know  Trees? 
Let’s  Talk. 


A* 

_.s.£t«0,r*y 


CONFIHHCiE 

NY,  NJ  & CT 
(800)  427-1900 
jobs@almstead.com 


almstead.com/careers 


Whether  you're  an  expert  at  pruning, 
diagnosing  tree  diseases  or  organic  soil 
improvement,  we  want  to  meet  you. 
Let's  talk  about  trees  --  and  your  career. 


3 


Almstead 

® TREE,  SHRUB  & LAWN  CARE 


Circle  3 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Circle  6 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Arborist/Crew  Leaders,  Dallas/Fort  Worth,  TX 

Currently  seeking  arbor- 
ists, ISA  Certified,  or  in 
progress.  Crew  leaders, 
climbers,  Bilingual  a 
plus.  Incentives,  vacation, 

401(k).  Will  consider  relocation  assistance.  Email 
pp@preservationtree.com.  EOE 


Preservation 

Tree 


Technician  - Turf  & Plant  Health  Care 

Carpenter  Costin  Landscape, 
located  on  Boston’s  beautiful 
North  Shore,  has  been  a tree, 
shrub  and  turf  care  industry 
leader  for  over  65  years.  We 
seek  an  experienced  turf  care  Garpcmer  Cogtia 
technician  to  join  our  growing 
Plant  Health  Care  division. 

Individual  will  have  a degree  in  Plant  Science,  Horti- 
culture, Arboriculture,  Plant  Pathology  or  equivalent, 
knowledge  of  turf  insect/disease  issues  and  treat- 
ment strategies,  Mass  Pesticide  License  and  valid 
driver’s  license.  Excellent  compensation  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  jobs@carpentercostin.net  or  call 
(877)308-8733,  ask  for  Bonnie. 


Crew  Leaders  & Climbers  Colorado  Springs,  CO 

Large  technical  removal  ability 
a must.  Understand  and  have 
advanced  rigging  knowledge 
and  techniques.  Periodic  crane 
removal  experience  a plus. 

Know  and  understand  ISA/ANSI 
pruning  standards  and  have 
ability  to  efficiently  manage  a 4-6  man  crew.  Come 
grow  with  the  largest  independently  owned  tree  care 
service  in  El  Paso  County.  Top  industry  wages  and 
benefits  package.  Valid  Driver’s  License  a must.  (719) 
528-8141  or  cca@talltimberstreeservice.com. 


View  more  Help  Wanted  ads 
on  TCIA’s  Job  Board 
www.tcia.jobs.org 
for  more  information  contact 
classifieds@tcia.org 
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Best  Practices 


2016 


mm  idMmrnhmi  i*  Eint*  m ffii 

ms  Insects  and  Diseases 

MMUtCia  HI 


Tilth  CARt  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 


Developed  by  arborists, 
TCIA  training  materials 
give  your  team  tools  to 
grow  and  maintain  a 
successful  and  safe 


Stump  Grinder  Operations 
in  Arboriculture 


Retail:  $85 

TCIA  Member  Price:  $55 


TCL? 

Best  Practices  for 

STUMP  GRINDER 
OPERATIONS 

in 

Arboriculture 


TCI  Pro  Arborist  Series 

Vol.  8 - Insects  and 
Diseases 

Retail:  $49.99 

TCIA  Member  Price:  $34.99 


Tree  Care  Academy 

Chain  Saw  Specialist 
Compact  Lift  Specialist 

Retail:  $49.99  Each 

TCIA  Member  Price: 

$34.99  Each 


Compact  Lift 
Specialist 


NEW! 


Tree  Care  Academy 

Aerial  Rescue 
Training  DVD 

Retail:  $115 

TCIA  Member  Price:  $85 


Electrical  Hazards 
& Trees  DVD 


UPDATED 


Retail:  $90 

TCIA  Member 
Price:  $60 


tree  care  business. 


VOICE  OF  TREE  CARE 


Tree  Care  Industry  Association  • 1-800-733-2622 


tcia.org 


Tree  Climber,  Bozeman,  MT 

Bozeman  Tree  Lawn  and  Landscape  Care  is  currently 
searching  for  a professional  tree  climber  to  join  our 
team.  The  right  person  will  be  looking  for  a long-term 
career,  will  have  a fun-loving  personality  and  posi- 
tive attitude,  and  will  be  willing  and  able  to  work 
year-round  in  Montana.  The  ideal  candidate  will 
have  1+  years’  of  tree  climbing,  rock  climbing,  or 
ice  climbing  experience,  CDL  Class  A driver’s  license 
as  well.  Knowledge  of  tree  and  shrub  pruning  and 
ID  is  a plus.  We  are  also  looking  for  seasonal  Plant 
Health  Care  and  Lawn  Spray  technicians.  Competitive 
pay  and  benefits.  Please  email  your  resume  to  us  at 
resume@bozemantreeservice.com 


BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 

PHC  Business  Cape  Cod,  MA 

Plant  Health  Care  division  of  an  established  tree  care 
business  with  a gross  revenue  of  $165k  plus.  Asking 
$1 10k,  plus  equipment.  Call  (774)  238-6585  Trish. 


Westchester  County,  NY,  Suburbs  (NYC) 

Owner  retiring  after  42  yrs.  Affluent  customer  base. 
Average  revenue  360-460k+.  Residential,  commer- 
cial & municipal.  Repeat  PHC  customers.  Turnkey,  all 
inclusive.  Arbordoctor@att.net  or  (914)  309-1563. 
Serious  inquires  only. 


Tree  Service  Denver,  Colorado 

In  business  13  years  - Turn-key  business  for  sale. 
All  equipment  (Forestry  Truck,  Chipper,  Saws,  etc.), 
Phone  number  and  Customer  List  included  with 
purchase.  For  info  call  (720)  231-5954. 


Metro  Minnesota  Area 

30-year  business.  Great  equipment.  Can  sell  name 
or  whole  business:  $100,000  for  name  or  $315,000 
for  whole  business.  Check  out  our  website 
www.paulbunyantreeserviceinc.com.  Need  to  sell  by 
spring.  (952)  201-7729  or  pbtsinc@yahoo.com. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


Our  WEB  STORE  is  now  open  for  business! 
Visiit  www.westerntree.biz 


We  carry  a full  line  of  equipment,  tools,  and  supplies 
for  professional  arborists  in  the  tree  care  industry. 


Place  your  first  order  online  and  receive  a 1 0%  discount. 
Type  in  the  promotional  code  # TCIA0901 


1 -800-94-ARBOR  24hr  Fax  (916)  852-5800 
e-mail  info@westemtree. bli 


We  accept 
AX,  MC,  Visa,  and 
Discover  Credit  Cards 


We  ship  UPS 
Hours  - M-F 
7am-4pm  PST 


WESTERN  TREE  EQUIPMENT  St  REPAIRS 


Circle  72  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Odyke  Inc. 

150+  specialized  trucks  in  stock  boom/crane/knuck- 
lebooms,  4x4  single  and  tandem.  Go  to  our  website 
www.opdykes.com.  (215)  721-4444. 


Safety  Tech  Outrigger  Pads 

Super  strong,  easy  to  ; 

use!  Choose  standard 
black  or  high  visi- 
bility yellow.  Proudly 
made  in  the  USA. 

30+  in-stock  models 
ship  next  business 
day.  Family  owned  & operated,  established  in  1988. 
1-800-610-3422,  dicausa.com. 


2001  Int’l  4700,  DT466 

Air  Brakes,  5X2,  33,000  GVW  Arbortech  14’  dumping 
multi-purpose  Tree  Chip  Body  w/2500lb,  tuck  away 
hydraulic  lift  gate  & full  through  tunnel  box.  Top  & 
sides  removable.  Exc.  cond  $31,500.  Other  equip  & 
building  for  sale.  (914)  241-3849 


Three  Keys  to  Find  Your  Dream  Job 

Employers  that  use  TCIA's  Job  Board  are  pre-qualified  to  offer 
careers  relevant  to  your  industry  and  expertise.  That  makes  us 
a strong  channel  for  the  best  jobs  and  a great  way  to  get  your 
resume  in  front  of  your  next  employer. 

Remember  to  always  log  in  to  your  account  to  review  and  update.. . 

1.  Your  resume 

2.  Our  job  listings 

3.  You  r job  alerts 

Search  the  job  board  to  find  your  dream  job  now. 

www.jobs.tda.org 

For  mare  info  tali  Sim  BiAnehette 

Diidauacr  II mW  nu  carainulaai^  will  TClA  nr  id  directcn.  Dtlflnrs,  mif 
nr  apmlN  be  lirfdc  Id-  yuu  tT  anyewj  eta  Cot  my  Jrnwp;--  arising  ml  <pf  u.v:  of  am-  irnducL 
■m  u: Til i; r sduedsed  « paw.**!  In  Trw  Cue  lmJunry 


The  ATAL  80  Mini  Lift!  Insulated  for  line  clearance! 

For  backyard  & hard-to-access  places.  Rugged  & 
dependable  & made  in  the  USA!  The  only  lift  that  is 
insulated  with  an  80-ft.  WH  and  fits  through  a 36-in. 
gate!  All  Terrain  Aerial  Lifts  (559)  225-8000. 


PRODUCTS  & SERVICES 


TreeCareJobs.com 

For  Tree  Pros.  Search  Jobs  - Post  Resume.  Since 
1999  (717)  479-1850,  info@jobhill.com  - 
www.TreecareJobs.com. 
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STIHL 


Advertisement 

it  Pays  To  Be  a Gear  Junkie 

When  [ was  growing  up,  I watched  a few  different  climbers  work  with  my  father.  The  methods 
and  gear  they  used  to  climb  all  seemed  the  same.  But  now,  incredible  advances  in  gear  can  make 
all  of  us  safer  and  more  efficient. 

Climb  Faster  and  Easier  with  Advanced  Gear 

Gear  advances  are  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  to  both  trees  and  their  climbers.  As  time  goes  on, 
we  learn  to  work  smarter.  This  helps  us  maintain  a higher  level  of  safety  by  preserving  energy, 
thus  reducing  fatigue.  We  also  learn  more  ways  to  attack  tree  climbing  scenarios,  and  having 
these  extra  choices  can  save  lives. 

For  example,  using  a throwline  makes  it  possible  to  climb  difficult  trees  without  spikes.  Pairing 
the  right  false  crotch  with  a smooth  friction  hitch  not  only  saves  trees  from  friction  damage, 
but  preserves  our  ropes,  allowing  us  to  move  smoothly  and  aggressively  through  the  canopy 
(which  I thoroughly  enjoy}.  And  when  I was  graciously  asked  to  work  on  a once-inna-lifetime 
project  with  legendary  redwood  climber  Gerald  Beranek,  my  rope  walker  system  helped  me 
ascend  260  feet  straight  up  without  so  much  as  a pause  to  look  around. 

With  all  these  options,  I've  encountered  very  few  jobs  where  I couldn't  find  a way  to  perform 
the  task  safely. 

New  Gear  Offers  New  Choices  for  Tree  Projects 

Consider  a tree  that  is  inaccessible  to  equipment  and  can't  be  felled  from  the  ground.  If 
it  is  deemed  unfit  to  climb,  can  you  find  another  way?  Many  times  I have  created  new 
systems  to  do  just  this,  such  as  constructing  a highline  to  connect  two  distant  trees  with 
a floating  anchor  point. 

Climbers  today  don't  just  have  more  gear  to  choose  from,  they  also  have  more  techniques.  Just 
look  at  the  stationary  rope  technique  as  an  example.  What  if  we  would  like  to  climb  a line  that  hangs 
away  from  the  tree  trunk  and  the  first  branch  may  be  very  high  above  the  ground  and  on  top  of  that, 
we  want  the  option  to  work  all  the  way  up?  I don't  believe  there  is  a better  way  than  the  stationary 
)pe  technique. 

We  can  also  reduce  fatigue  by  choosing  lightweight  equipment,  such  as  the  STIHL  MS  201  T 
C-M,  a top-handled  arborist  chain  saw.  It  also  adapts  to  our  environment  in  the  tree  canopy,  with 
its  STIHL  M-Tronic™  intelligent  engine  management  system  automatically  sensing  the  higher 
altitude.  It's  become  one  of  my  go-to  pieces  of  gear. 

Research  New  Gear  fo  Be  a Better.  Safer  Climber 

From  choosing  which  gear  to  use  to  form  a positioning  system  to  what  method  to  ascend, 
and  whether  to  use  a basal  belay  system  or  a canopy  anchor,  there  are  countless  gear 
choices!  There's  plenty  to  know  and  making  the  right  selection  determines  how 
successful  you  will  be. 

When  I think  of  all  of  the  advancements  I've  seen  (and  even  contributed  to)  in  my 
career  to  date,  I am  amazed  and  grateful.  Learning  these  techniques  and  making 
the  choice  to  try  new  gear  has  not  only  made  me  a better  climber  but  by  far  a 
safer  climber.  In  our  industry,  it  is  crucial  always  to  be  progressing  and  adding 
new  safety  features  to  our  arsenal.  It  prolongs  our  careers  as  climbers  by 
helping  protect  our  bodies  from  injuries  and  abuse.  It  is  not  only  right  to  try 
new  gear  and  techniques,  but  it's  a heck  of  a lot  of  fun,  too! 

i Mark  Chisholm  is  a three-time  Internationa!  Tree  Climbing  Champion 
and  third-generation,  IS  A -certified  arborist  with  Aspen  Tree  Expert 
Company  in  New  Jersey . He  consults  internationally  on  tree  care 
issues  and  conducts  training  seminars  for  STIHL 


Branch  Office 


Tax  Sayings  from  Another  Late  Law 


By  Mark  Batters  by 

Once  again,  lawmakers  waited  un- 
til late  in  the  year  to  pass  another 
“extenders”  bill.  The  new  “Pro- 
tecting Americans  from  Tax  Hikes  (PATH) 
Act  of  2015”  retroactively  extended  quite 
a few  tax-saving  provisions,  including  the 
much-heralded  but  little  understood  tax 
credit  for  research  expenditures. 

PATH  now  makes  permanent  the 
much-maligned  and  all-too-often  ignored 
tax  credit  for  increased  research  expenses  - 
a direct  reduction  of  the  operation’s  tax  bill 
rather  than  a deduction  that  merely  reduces 
the  income  on  which  the  tax  bill  is  comput- 
ed - for  qualified  research  expenses.  While 
market  research  and  product  testing  do  not 
qualify,  all  research  in  the  laboratory  sense 
or  for  experimental  purposes  does. 

Many  of  the  new  provisions  are  quite 
narrow  in  scope,  such  as  those  for  film 
and  theater  producers,  NASCAR  race- 
track owners,  racehorse  owners,  and  rum 
producers  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands included  in  the  Tax  Increase  Preven- 
tion Act.  Fortunately,  among  the  extended 
provisions  are  many  others  that  will  bene- 
fit many  tree  care  professionals  and  busi- 
nesses. 

First-year  write-offs 

The  so-called  “Section  179”  deduction 
allows  a tree  care  company  an  up-front 
expense  deduction  for  the  entire  cost  of 
equipment  ranging  from  computers  to 
chain  saws  to  vehicles  and  machinery.  The 
amount  allowed  as  a write-off  in  the  first 
year  (instead  of  slowly  deducting  or  depre- 
ciating over  several  years)  is  now  perma- 
nently fixed  at  $500,000  per  year  (phased 
out  dollar-for-dollar  as  expenditures  begin 
to  exceed  $2  million  in  a year). 

As  mentioned,  for  2015  a tree  care  busi- 
ness can  expense  up  to  $500,000  in  equip- 
ment purchases.  While  the  equipment  can 
be  new  or  used,  if  it  is  purchased  using  a 
trade-in  as  part  of  the  price,  the  expense  al- 
lowance can  be  taken  only  on  the  excess  of 


the  cost  of  the  property  over  the  undepre- 
ciated cost  of  the  property  being  traded  in. 

A bonus  write-off 

Originally  created  as  a short-term  stim- 
ulus measure,  bonus  depreciation  is  back, 
albeit  phased  out  over  a five-year  period. 
Bonus  depreciation,  which  permits  the  im- 
mediate deduction  of  any  business  equip- 
ment expenses  rather  than  a depreciated 
tax  benefit  over  time,  has  been  extended 
at  the  former  50  percent  rate  for  the  2015- 
2017  tax  years,  phased  down  to  40  percent 
in  2018  and  30  percent  in  2019. 

Making  this  bonus  write-off  even 
semi-permanent  allows  every  business  that 
spends  heavily  on  equipment,  machinery  and 
other  business  property  to  reap  large  up-front 
tax  breaks.  Overall  tax  savings  are  predicted 
to  be  $281  billion  over  a 10-year  period. 

A tree  care  business  with  little  or  no  profits 
may  find  the  bonus  depreciation  break  to  be 
far  more  valuable  than  the  Section  179  de- 
duction, because  the  Section  179  deduction 
is  limited  to  the  taxable  income  of  the  busi- 
ness, with  the  excess  carried  forward.  Losses 
generated  by  the  50  percent  bonus  deprecia- 
tion can  offset  other  income.  They  can  also 
be  carried  back  for  two  years  to  generate  a 
refund  of  previously  paid  taxes. 

Energy-efficient  commercial  buildings 

A provision  in  PATH  extends,  through 
the  2016  tax  year,  the  above-the-line  de- 
duction for  the  cost  of  energy-efficient 
improvements  made  to  commercial  build- 


ings. An  arborist  or  tree  care 
business  can  get  tax  deduc- 
tions by  improving  the  ener- 
gy efficiency  of  new  or  reno- 
vated shop,  garage  or  office 
buildings  by  50  percent  or 
more  [measured  by  compar- 
ing before  and  after  energy 
use  based  on  the  ASHRAE 
(American  Society  of  Heat- 
ing, Refrigeration  and  Air 
Conditioning  Engineers) 
standards].  A partial  deduc- 
tion exists  for  efficiency  improvements 
to  individual  lighting,  HVAC  and  water 
heating,  or  envelope  systems  (elements  of 
a building’s  outer  shell  that  maintain  or  fa- 
cilitate climate  control). 

The  tax  deductible  amount  is  up  to 
$1.80  per  square  foot  and  is  available  to 
owners  or  tenants  (or  designers,  in  the 
case  of  government-owned  buildings)  of 
new  or  existing  commercial  buildings 
that  are  constructed  or  reconstructed  to 
save  at  least  50  percent  of  the  heating, 
cooling,  ventilation,  water  heating  and  in- 
terior lighting  energy  costs. 

A partial  deduction  of  $0.60  per  square 
foot  can  be  taken  for  improvements  made  to 
one  of  three  building  systems  - the  building 
envelope,  lighting  or  heating  and  the  cooling 
system.  The  partial  building  improvement 
must  reduce  total  heating,  cooling,  ventila- 
tion, water  heating  and  interior  lighting  en- 
ergy use  by  16-2/3  percent  (16-2/3  percent 
is  the  50  percent  goal  of  the  three  systems 
spread  equally  over  the  three  systems). 

Energy  efficiency  on  wheels 

The  tax  credit  for  alternate  fuel  refueling 
“property”  has  been  extended,  as  has  the 
biodiesel  and  renewable  diesel  incentives. 
In  fact,  the  existing  $l-per-gallon  tax  cred- 
it for  biodiesel  and  biodiesel  mixtures  has 
been  extended  through  2016.  This  provision 
also  extends  through  2016  the  50-cents-per- 
gallon  alternative  fuel-tax  credit  and  alter- 
native-fuel-mixture tax  credit. 

There  is  also  another  credit  for  buying 
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new,  qualified  fuel-cell  motor  vehicles  that 
has  been  extended  through  2016.  The  cred- 
it allows  a tax  credit  of  between  $4,000  and 
$40,000,  depending  on  the  weight  of  the 
vehicle,  on  the  purchase  of  such  vehicles. 

The  work  opportunity  tax  credit,  pay- 
rolls and  payments 

PATH  retroactively  extended  and  great- 
ly expanded  the  Work  Opportunity  Tax 
Credit  (WOTC)  through  the  2019  tax 
year.  The  WOTC  allows  employers  who 
hire  members  of  certain  targeted  groups 
to  take  a credit  against  their  income  taxes 
for  a percentage  of  first-year  wages  up  to 
$6,000  per  employee  ($3,000  for  qualified 
summer  youth  employees).  In  situations 
where  the  employee  is  a long-term  family 
assistance  (LTFA)  recipient,  the  WOTC  is 
a percentage  of  first  and  second  year  wag- 
es, up  to  $10,000  per  employee. 

While  the  maximum  WOTC  for  a tree 
care  business  hiring  a qualifying  worker  is 
generally  also  $6,000,  it  can  be  as  high  as 
$12,000,  $14,000  or  $24,000,  depending 
on  factors  such  as  whether  a veteran  has 
a service-connected  disability,  the  period 
of  his  or  her  unemployment  before  being 
hired, and  when  that  period  of  unemploy- 
ment occurred  relative  to  the  WOTC-eligi- 
ble  hiring  date. 

With  individuals  who  began  work  after 
December  31,  2015,  the  credit  also  applies 
to  employers  who  hire  qualified  long-term 
unemployed  individuals  (i.e.,  those  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  27  weeks  or 
more).  The  credit  with  such  long-term  un- 
employed individuals  is  40  percent  of  the 
first  $6,000  of  wages. 

And,  on  the  subject  of  workers  and  pay- 
rolls, beginning  with  the  Forms  W-2,  W-3 
and  returns  for  reporting  non-employee 
compensation  (e.g.,  Form  1099-MISC) 
filed  for  the  2016  tax  year  as  well  as  those 
required  in  later  years,  PATH  will  require 
them  to  be  filed  on  or  before  January  31. 
No  longer  will  those  forms  be  required  to 
be  eligible  for  the  extended  filing  date  for 
electronically  filed  returns. 

Built-in  gains  of  S corporations 

As  the  economy  improves,  many  tree 
care  companies  are  replacing  much  of 
their  equipment  and  other  business  assets. 
Unfortunately,  many  have  also  begun  dis- 
covering a corporate-level  tax  that  is  being 


imposed  at  the  highest  marginal  rate  (cur- 
rently 35  percent)  on  the  so-called  “built-in 
gain”  of  a tree  care  business  operating  as  an 
S corporation.  That  built-in  gain  is  usually 
gains  that  arose  prior  to  the  tree  care  opera- 
tion’s conversion  from  a regular  ‘C’  corpo- 
ration to  an  S corporation,  and  arises  when 
assets  are  sold.  PATH  retroactively  and 
permanently  provides  that,  for  determining 
the  net  recognized  built-in  gain,  the  recog- 
nition period  is  5 -years  - the  same  period 
that  applied  to  tax  years  beginning  in  2014. 

In  other  words,  the  built-in  capital  gains 
of  a corporation  that  has  become  an  S -cor- 
poration must  be  held  for  five  years  in  or- 
der to  avoid  a conversion  capital  gains  tax. 
Permanently  reducing  the  S corporation 
recognition  period  for  the  built-in  gains 
tax  will  make  it  easier  for  incorporated 
businesses  to  become  an  S corporation 
and  more  fluidly  change  the  status  of  their 
business  entity  to  respond  to  changing 
market  conditions. 

Small  business  stock 

A surprising  number  of  incorporated  tree 
care  businesses,  start-up  and  existing,  have 
used  a unique  “small  business  stock”  to  fi- 
nance the  growth  of  their  operations.  The 
100  percent  exclusion  from  capital  gain 
that  was  allowed  on  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  qualified  small  business  stock  held  for 
more  than  five  years  by  non-corporate  in- 
vestors has  been  extended. 

Under  pre-Act  law,  the  small  business 
stock  exclusion  was  limited  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  gain  for  stock  acquired  after 
December  31,  2014.  The  new  PATH  Act 
retroactively  and  permanently  extended 
a 100  percent  exclusion  amount  as  well 
as  exempted  the  gain  from  minimum  tax 
preference  treatment. 

More  extender  news 

It  is  good  news  down  the  road:  The  so- 
called  “Cadillac  Tax”  that  was  scheduled 
to  kick-in  in  201 8 has  been  postponed  once 
again.  That  means  tree  care  businesses  that 
offer  their  employees  - or  their  owners  and 
shareholders  - expensive  health  insurance 
will  not  have  to  pay  the  Cadillac  tax  for 
those  plans  until  2020. 

The  complexity,  the  fact  that  many  of 
its  provisions  apply  to  transactions  that 
occurred  in  2015  and  the  uneven  expira- 
tion date  for  many  of  these  tax  benefits 


makes  professional  assistance  almost 
mandatory  - at  least  if  the  arborist  or  tree 
care  company  owner  hopes  to  maximize 
write-offs  for  the  2015  tax  year  as  well  as 
reap  all  of  the  benefits  it  is  entitled  to  in 
the  years  ahead.  Which  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Protecting  Americans  from  Tax 
Hikes  Act  of  2015  will  best  help  your  tree 
care  business  reap  its  share  of  the  $622 
billion  in  tax  savings?  ^ 


— sai6s@alturnamats.com 

www.afturnamats.  com 

a Div.  of  Checkers  Industrial 
Safety  Products,  Inc. 
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VersaMATS 
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One-Piece  Plastic 

Outrigger  Pads 

Rugged,  one  piece  pads 
with  rope  handle.  Available 
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suit  the  application. 
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Developing  a distinct  marketing 
message  and  delivering  it  through 
an  effective  medium  is  a chal- 
lenging process,  no  matter  the  size  of  your 
tree  care  company. 


Kramer  Tree  Specialists 
winning  Newsletter 

TCIA  acknowledges  this  process 
through  a program  known  as  the  Profes- 
sional Communications  Awards,  which 
honors  marketing  and  communication 
excellence  in  the  tree  care  industry.  Over 
the  past  20-plus  years,  the  program  has 
steadily  grown  in  size,  scope  and  so- 
phistication, and  welcomes  entries  from 


- Frujuip  Retaining  . uiqi  Ann  FiirUl^ii.i 

■ Surpg  'Limit  113  ■ LceiBed  Pwt  L hi  Ira 

■ Gish  so  Cm  LruJ  ■ CftlHnd  Mvfcta 


Ping’s  Tree  Service’s 
winning  Flyers 


the  Active  and  Affiliate  (International) 
Member  tree  care  companies. 

TCIA  evaluates  each  entry  on  the 
overall  appearance,  content  quality, 
adherence  to  American  National  Stan- 
dards Institute  (ANSI)  and  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administra- 


Bartlett  Tree  Experts’ 
winning  Social  Media 


tion  (OSHA)  standards,  and  its  success 
in  achieving  the  company’s  marketing 
and  communications  goals. 

As  usual,  this  year’s  competition  was 
tough,  and  picking  the  top  winners  was 
even  tougher.  After  long  contempla- 
tion, TCIA’s  on-staff  judges  were  able 
to  narrow  the  list  down  to  a handful  of 
winners,  each  of  whom  showcased  cre- 
ative messaging  and  design  techniques. 
These  winners  were  acknowledged  at 


Wright  Tree  Service’s  winning 
Special  Entry 


The  Davey  Tree  Experts’ 
winning  Website 


Four  Seasons  Tree  Care 
2nd  place  Newsletter/Brochure 
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Barts  Tree  Service 
2nd  place  Website 


Website 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Barts  Tree  Service 

Arbormax  Tree  Service 

Congratulations  to  all  the  winners 
this  year,  and  thank  you  to  all  the  com- 
panies who  sent  in  their  submissions! 

To  view  a slideshow  of  the  winning  en- 
tries, with  comments  from  the  judges,  visit 
www.tcia.org.  We  look  forward  to  seeing 
the  new  batch  of  entries  later  on  this  year! 
Questions?  Email  awards@tcia.org.  ^ 


Pine  Valley  Tree  Service 
2nd  place  Digital/Social  Media 


TCIA’s  Winter  Management  Conference 
in  Grand  Cayman,  February  7-11,  2016. 

Here  are  the  winners  of  the  2015  Pro- 
fessional Communications  Awards: 

Newsletter/Brochures 

Kramer  Tree  Specialists 
Four  Seasons  Tree  Care 
Swingle  Lawn  Tree  8c  Landscape  Care 


Four  Seasons  Tree  Care 
2nd  place  Newsletter/Brochure 


Special  Entry 

Wright  Tree  Service 
Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 
Arbormax  Tree  Service 

Flyers/Ads/Postcards 

Ping’s  Tree  Service 
Arbormax  Tree  Service 
The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co. 
SavATree 

Digital/Social  Media 

Bartlett  Tree  Experts  Co. 
Pine  Valley  Tree  Service 
Wright  Outdoor  Solutions 


As  the  only  national  trade  organization  dedicated 
to  tree  care  businesses,  becoming  a member  of 
TCIA  is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 


BUSINESS  TOOLS  - From  professional  standards  to  the 
latest  publications,  members  receive  dynamic  tools  to 
run  their  businesses  safely,  efficiently  and  successfully. 

EVENTS  - Enjoy  members-only  savings  and  deep 
discounts  on  TCIA-hosted  workshops  and  events 
around  the  country, 

SAFETY  TOOLS  - Worker  safety  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  professionalism  and  it's  a primary  focus  of  TCIA. 
We  build  programs,  tools  and  resources  to  improve 
safety  for  our  members  and  the  industry, 

NETWORKING  - Join  our  community  and  participate 
in  targeted  discussions,  events,  and  more  with  TCIA 
members  from  around  the  country. 

MAJOR  SAVINGS  - Receive  deep  discounts  on  training 
and  educational  materials  for  you  and  your  crew, 

MARKETING  TOOLS  - Use  our  exclusive  marketing 
materials  to  find,  keep  and  impress  customers. 
From  videos  to  postcards,  we've  got  what  you 
need.  Fj  rst>tjme  members  sta  rt  taking  advantage 

of  membership  benefits  right  away,  at  the  low 
introductory  price  of  Jl  95,  Limited  time  offer. 


Tree  Care  Industry  Association 

Advancing  tree  care  businesses  since  1938 


TCIAr£  leadershfpnsnd  guidance 
have  allowed  us  to  do  what 
we  do  best:  spend  more  time 
in  the  field. 


membership®  tcia.org 


Dvug  Edwards,  Jfborht  Tree  Core  Enterprises,  Inti 
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Tree  News  Digest 


Send  Tree  News  Digest  items  to  editor@tcia.org 


Study  looks  at  effectiveness 
of  tick-repellent  clothing 

A federal  grant  worth  $2,039,000  will 
fund  a study  of  Lyme  disease  prevention 
and  exposure  among  outdoor  workers 
over  the  next  four  years.  Tick-borne  dis- 
eases such  as  Lyme  disease  are  a signif- 
icant health  concern  outdoor  workers  in 
several  states  in  the  Northeast,  Mid- Atlan- 
tic and  upper  Mid- West  regions,  according 
to  experts  at  TickEncounter.org. 

The  federal  funding  is  made  available  by 
the  U.S.  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention  (CDC)’s  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH), 
which  works  to  prevent  workplace  illness- 
es and  injuries.  The  grant  will  provide 
approximately  $240,000  in  direct  funding 
annually  for  the  four  years  for  a study  be- 
ing conducted  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  (URI)  to  field  test  the  effectiveness 


of  long  lasting  permethrin-impregnated 
(LLPI)  clothing  in  outdoor  workers. 

Permethrin  is  an  active  ingredient  that 
is  lethal  for  ticks  but  is  recommended  for 
certain  human  uses,  and  in  the  amounts 
found  in  clothing,  should  not  harm  the  en- 
vironment if  used  appropriately.  Clothes 
treated  with  permethrin  are  commercially 
available  at  many  outdoor  retailers  and 
when  used  regularly,  could  play  a critical 
role  in  reducing  tick  bites  and  disease  in 
people  that  spend  a significant  about  of 
time  in  tick  habitat. 

URI  scientists  are  collaborating  with  a 
team  of  researchers  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  on  the  study,  which  will 
use  clothing  made  by  Insect  Shield  LLC, 
a Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  compa- 
ny. A 2011  pilot  study  conducted  by  re- 
searchers at  The  University  of  North  Car- 
olina’s Gillings  School  of  Global  Public 
Health  reported  that  the  incidence  of  tick 


attachments  was  reduced  by  93  percent 
(99  percent  during  working  hours)  among 
workers  wearing  Insect  Shield  Repellent 
Apparel,  according  to  the  company. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  could 
help  workers  determine  the  best  type  of 
personal  protective  equipment  and  work 
practices  to  employ  to  protect  against  ticks 
and  tick-borne  illnesses.  According  to  the 
CDC’s  grant  announcement:  “If  successful, 
the  research  could  provide  strong  and  much 
needed  evidence  that  the  long-lasting  treat- 
ment of  clothing  with  permethrin  results  in 
significant  reductions  in  tick-borne  diseas- 
es with  little  chance  of  toxicity.” 

The  incidence  of  tick-borne  disease 
throughout  the  country  has  doubled  since 
1991.  Nationally,  the  CDC  estimates  about 
300,000  cases  of  Lyme  disease  are  diag- 
nosed annually,  and  95  percent  of  those 
cases  occur  in  just  14  states,  one  of  which 
is  Rhode  Island.  ^ 


New  Larger 
11  ft.  Dump  Body  from 
Southco  Industries 

Now 

11  ft  6in.  long  x 66  in.  high 
(14.5  cu.  yd.  capacity) 


Southco  Industries 
1 840  E.  Dixon  Blvd. 
Shelby,  NC  28150 

1-800-331-7655 
fax:  (704)  482-2015 


www.southcoindustries.com 


Chassis  Cabs  Available  to 
complete  the  package 
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Accidents  continue  to  increase  in 
the  tree  care  industry  and  this 
trend  is  distressing  to  companies, 
employees  and  consumers.  TCIA’s  annu- 
al Accident  Survey  is  just  one  tool  we’re 
using  to  combat  this  increasing  problem. 

By  supplying  information,  you  will  help 
TCIA  compile  information  our  industry 
needs  to  become  more  aware  of  how  safety 
awareness  and  training  and  safe  operations 
can  help  our  businesses  and  save  lives. 

So  we’re  asking  you  to  follow  this 
link  to  participate  in  TCIA’s  Acci- 
dent Survey  for  2015  Operations: 
https://www.surveymonkey.eom/r/ 


| tciaaccidentsurvey20 1 5 , | or  click  the  link 
at  tcia.org/news/safety/.  This  short  survey 
will  take  only  a few  moments  to  complete. 
Deadline  is  April  15. 

As  a reward  for  responding  (promptly 
and  fully)  to  the  Accident  Survey,  one  of 
the  survey  responses  will  be  selected  at 
random  to  receive  up  to  $250  in  safety 
training  materials. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  reward,  please  pro- 
vide the  contact  information  requested  on 
the  survey  form.  Providing  contact  infor- 
mation is  optional,  and  the  information  will 
not  be  used  for  marketing  purposes.  All 
responses  will  be  treated  with  the  strictest 


confidentiality;  data  will  only  be  shared  in 
aggregate  form  with  the  outside  world. 

And  if  you’re  looking  to  stay  updated 
on  accidents  within  the  industry,  check  out 
our  new  Accident  Database.  The  database, 
which  is  updated  as  TCIA  receives  new  ac- 
cident alerts,  features  a dynamic  pie  chart 
that  tracks  tree  care  incidents.  The  data- 
base also  includes  search  filters  that  enable 
sorting  by  accident  severity,  type  and  date, 
victim  age  and  cause  of  injury.  More  at 
accidents.tcia.org. 

TCIA  thanks  you,  in  advance,  for  your 
contribution  to  making  our  industry  a little 
safer  this  year.  ^ 
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From  the  Field 


Jerry  King  sketch 


By  Tim  Ayers,  CUSP 

Donna  and  I have  lived  in  the  same 
house  for  more  than  20  years. 
Our  street  has  the  appearance  of 
being  quiet,  but  living  there,  we  know  bet- 
ter. For  some  reason  people  seem  to  use  it 
as  a short-cut.  Everyone  driving  by  is  in  a 
hurry,  and  they  pay  almost  zero  attention 
to  how  they  are  impacting  our  safety.  This 
has  been  a real  challenge  as  we’ve  raised 
our  boys.  Now  that  we’re  raising  a puppy, 
we  seem  to  be  back  at  square  one  again. 

Things  have  been  made  worse  because 
our  friends  across  the  street  recently  also 
acquired  a puppy  and,  of  course,  the  two 
dogs  have  become  best  friends.  We  typi- 
cally took  ours  out  in  the  backyard  without 
a leash,  but  with  her  mind  on  her  friend  this 
has  become  a problem.  Most  of  the  time 
we  will  be  hanging  out  with  her  practicing 
basic  commands  and  it  will  all  go  well. 
There  have  been  three  instances,  though, 
where  something  came  over  her  and  she 
just  made  a bee-line  across  the  street. 

Each  time  there  was  a point  just  prior 
where  you  could  see  it  in  her  eyes.  Since 
she’s  off-leash,  there  was  almost  nothing 
we  could  do  but  chase  after  her.  Every  time 
she  narrowly  escaped  being  hit  by  a car. 
We  can  no  longer  rely  on  second  chances, 
since  it  seems  we’ve  burned  them  up. 

Our  industry  is  similar.  Although  most 
people  would  consider  it  hazardous,  with 
the  right  measures,  teamwork  and  barriers, 
our  work  can  be  done  safely.  In  recent  his- 
tory, we’ve  had  three  significant  instanc- 
es where  it  appears  one  person  seemed  to 
make  a bee-line  for  an  obvious  hazard  and 
risked  everything.  In  all  three  incidents, 
none  of  these  people  were  working  alone. 
They  were  all  surrounded  by  professionals 
and  afforded  the  opportunity  to  work  as  a 
team  to  evaluate  and  deal  with  the  hazards. 


We  will  not  keep  getting  second  and 
third  chances  working  in  this  industry.  It’s 
critically  important  that  we  take  action  to- 
day to  address  our  risks  in  order  to  prevent 
an  outcome  that  can’t  be  afforded. 

At  home,  my  dog  sits  in  the  front  win- 
dow staring  across  the  street  hoping  to  get 
a glimpse  of  her  best  friend.  Although  I 
know  she  notices  the  cars  streaming  past, 
I doubt  seriously  she’s  ever  considered  the 
associated  hazards.  Each  time  we  take  her 
out  the  back  door,  she  makes  a turn  on  the 
driveway  toward  the  street.  We’ve  imple- 
mented using  a leash  every  time  we  go  out 


in  order  to  limit  our  risk,  and  we  continue 
to  search  for  other  measures  in  hopes  of 
preventing  a consequence  we  simply  can’t 
afford. 

Tim  Ayers,  Certified  Utility  Safety  Profes- 
sional (CUSP),  is  director  of  safety  & qual- 
ity with  Intren  Inc.,  a provider  of  electric 
power-line  installation  and  maintenance 
based  in  Union,  Illinois.  He  is  also  a for- 
mer Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional 
(CTSP)  and  safety  & performance  manag- 
er with  accredited  TCIA  member  Kramer 
Tree  Specialists.  ^ 
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TCI  will  pay  $100  for  published  “From  the  Field  ” articles.  Submissions  become  the  property  of  TCI  and  are  subject  to  editing 
for  grammar,  style  and  length.  Entries  must  include  the  name  of  a company  and  a contact  person.  Send  to:  Tree  Care  Industry, 
136  Harvey  Road,  Suite  101,  Londonderry,  NH  03053,  or  editor@tcia.org. 
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CONTACT  INFORMATION 

1 2660  E.  Lynchburg  Salem  Turnpike,  Forest  VA  24551 

Phone:  434.525.2929 

Fax:  434.525.0917 

E-Mail:  fevasales@u  1 source.com 

www.uosforestry.com 


U 1 


has  been  serving  the  forestry  industry 
for  years  with  quality  equipment.  We  are  still 
that  same  great  company,  but  now  with  the 
added  strength  of  Utility  One  Source! 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  PLEASE  VISIT 


WWW 


OR  SCAN  HERE  TO  LEARN  MORE 


SAME  GREAT  QUALITY.  IEWLOOK. 

Whether  you  are  working  on  right-of-way,  tree  care,  or  removal,  there's  no  doubt  that  you 
know  your  trade.  And  we  know  the  equipment  that  helps  you  perfect  it.  For  over  30  years.  We 
have  been  the  leading  assembler  of  forestry  aerial  lift  trucks.  We  have  partnered  with  several 
other  companies  to  form  Utility  One  Source,  a new  company  that  will  be  a single-source  suppli- 
er for  all  equipment  needs.  UOS  Forestry  is  a division  of  Utility  One  Source  focusing  on  the  manu- 
facturing and  selling/renting  of  forestry  equipment.  Same  high-quality  equipment,  new  look, 
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After  more  than  a decade  of  growth,  colored 
mulch  remains  the  strongest  wood  fiber  market 
for  tree  care  waste.  After  more  than  a decade 
as  the  industry  standard,  Rotochopper  remains 
the  #1  mulch  solution  for  tree  care  professionals 


Give  us  a call  to  learn  how  Rotochopper  grind 
& color  technology  can  maximize  the  value  of 


your  wood  waste. 


320-548-3586  www.  .com  “Perfect  /p  Qpq  Pass”™ 
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ARBORIST  TOUGH 


THE  ONLY  LIFT  specifically  designed  for  a TREE  CARE  PROFESSIONAL 


90’  Workjng  Height 
52’  side  Reacitl 


72’  Working  Height 

m.S’Widem  ^ J! 


Omme  2750RX 


SIMPLE.  RUGGED.  DEPENDABLE.  ULTRA-CAPABLE. 

Compare  and  tryoefore  you  buy. 


tl 

TRACKED  UFTS  1 

Circle  40 

www.  tracked! ifts.  com 

1-866-543-8575 
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Morbark  Strong!  It's  more  than  a slogan;  it's  a way  of  life  for  us.  It's  our  commitment  to  you  that  our  brush 
chippers  are  built  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  even  your  toughest  jobs.  Our  Beever™  Ml  2RX  brush  chipper  is  aggressive, 
productive  and  engineered  to  give  you  the  power  and  features  you  need  to  maximize  output,  minimize  downtime  and 
enhance  your  profitability. 


Our  commitment  to  you  extends  beyond  the  sale  with  our  dedication  to  chipper  operator  safety  and  training,  ever- 
expanding  dealer  network,  as  well  as  unmatched  service  and  support  teams.  In  short,  our  commitment  to 
you  is  Morbark  Strong! 


Infeed  Opening 

The  60"  x 31"  chute  opening 
and  15"  x 12"  throat  opening 
allows  for  easy  feeding  of 
branchy  material  and  reduced 
saw  labor.  Available  with  our 
award-winning  ChipSafe® 
operator  safety  shield. 


TorqMax™Top 
Feed  Wheel 


Feed  Wheel  Compression 
system  with  spring-assisted 
down  pressure  generates  more 
than  3,200  Ib./ft.  of  material 
pulling  force. 


New-Style  Discharge 

This  discharge  handles  palm 
and  stringy  material  with  ease, 
while  a 360°  swivel  discharge 
with  chip  deflectors  throws 
chips  great. 


Fully  Extended  Steel 
Frame  and  Weld 
Construction 


Our  fully  extended  steel  frame 
and  weld  construction  ensures 
maximum  system  support, 
stability  and  prevention  of 
premature  wear  and  tear. 


Great  Offers  when  you  buy  a Beever™  M12RX! 

• Complimentary,  First-Year  TCIA  Membership* 

• Payments  of  $99  per  month  for  your  first  four  months  and  rates  as  low  as  3.9%* 

• Restrictions  apply.  See  your  Morbark  dealer  or  sales  representative  for  more  information. 


Find  your  local  authorized  Morbark  Dealer  at  www.morbark.com/dealer 
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PROVEN  PRODUCTS 

sunsaa  a-iavioiaaad 

PREDICTABLE  RESULTS 


Protected  with 


NEW  SOLUTIONS  TO 
OLD  PROBLEMS. 


Tree  Species:  Willow  Oak  ( Quercus phellos } 
Pest:  Spring  Cankerworm  ( Paleacrita  vernata ) 
Location:  Charlotte,  NC 
Treatment:  Lepitect™  Infusible 
Treatment  Date:  April  1,  2015 
Photo  Date:  April  12,  2015 


GAME  jfe  U30NVH3 


Every  so  often,  something  comes  alongthat  completely 
changes  how  you  tackle  a problem.  Take  the  image 
above,  for  instance,  photographed  less  than  3 weeks 
after  treatment.  Spring  cankerworms  are  a damaging 
pest  on  hardwoods,  often  defoliating  trees  right  at 
the  start  of  the  growing  season.  Traditionally,  a well 
timed  insecticide  spray,  with  all  their  operational  and 
environmental  challenges,  would  be  the  only  option  in 
the  tree  healthcare  toolbox. 


QtOrtoHI  N°  matter  how  you  want  t°  apply  it,  we’ve  made  it  easy  to 
wlOl  IwU*  get  going  with  starter  kits  that  have  everything  you  need! 


Now  with  Lepitect™  and  Lepitect™  Infusible  you  can 
manage  caterpillars,  mites,  and  other  tree  pests  with  a 
quick  and  simple  treatment  applied  right  at  the  base  of 
the  tree.  Now  that’s  a game  changer. 


Lepitect™  Soil  Injection  Kit 

• 1 -Case  Lepitect™  (4  Units) 

Each  unit  treats  25-50”  DBH 

• 1 - HTI  2000  Soil  Injection  Probe 

• 1 - Motorized  Backpack 

• 1 - Pair  of  Safety  Glasses 

• 1 - Pair  of  Chemical  Resistant  Gloves 


Lepitect™  Infusible  Tree  Injection  Kit 

• 1 -Case  Lepitect™  lnfusible(4  Units) 

Dosage  varies  by  tree  size 

• 1 - 0-Connect  Kit 

• l-DEWALT18v  Cordless  Drill 
- 2 - 15/64”  High  Helix  Drill  Bits 

• 1 - Pair  of  Safety  Glasses 

• 1 - Pair  of  Chemical  Resistant  Gloves 


Rainbow  Treecare 

Scientific  Advancements 


FOR  PRICING,  MORE  INFO,  AND  UPCOMING  EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS: 

877-272-6747 


www.treecarescience.com 
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Altec  ISO-Grip®  Control  System 

Mounts  on  below-FET  chassis 

Insulating,  ANSI  category  C 

No  required  major  scheduled  maintenance 

Lifetime  platform  leveling  system 

Round  upper  boom  reduces  potential  boom 

damage 

Lifetime  structural  warranty 
Outrigger  boom  interlock  system 
Outrigger  motion  alarm 
Back  up  alarm 

Insulating  lower  boom  insert 


Articulating  Overcenter  Aerial  Device 

Altec’s  LR7  series  was  redesigned  with  additional  upper  and  lower 
boom  articulation  for  increased  maneuverability  and  additional 
platform  capacity.  The  new  platform  leveling  system  is  built  to 
last  a lifetime  with  little  maintenance.  The  ten-foot  elevator  found 
on  the  LR760-E70  provides  the  extra  working  height  needed  to 
tackle  the  tallest  tree  care  jobs. 


ALTEC.COM 
800.958.2555 
SALES@ALTEC.COM 
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NEW 


^STERLING 


Scion™ 

Climbing 

Line 


The  newest,  purpose-built 
climbing  line  from  Sterling. 


Designed  in  conjunction  with 
professional  arborists  and  built 
to  Sterling’s  exacting  standards, 
the  all-new  Scion  is  characterized 
by  durability,  low  elongation  and 
superior  gear  compatibility  for 
use  in  climbing  or  positioning 
systems.  The  Scion  is  available 
with  sewn  eye  terminations 
and  is  hand-spliceable. 

sterlingrope.com 

#thenewsterling 


Scion  11.5  mm  Specs 


Certifications 

CE  EN  1891  Type  A & meets  ANSI  Z133 

Sheath  Material 

Polyester 

Core  Material 

Braided  Nylon 


MBS  (Ibs/kN) 

5,417/24.1 

Weight  (lbs/100') 

6.1 

SWL  (10:1  lbs) 

541 


□range 


Blue 
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83'  working  height 
Up  to  46’  lateral  reach 
Turbo  hydraulics:  3 boom  functions 
simultaneously  at  full  speed 
Drives  through  36,p  gates 
Basket  reaches  20'  below  grade 


ThcNEW83H£  replaces  bucket  trucks,  climbing  gear,  and  self-propelled  lifts 

with  ONE,  more  versatile  & cost  effective  lift, 


, % Standard  sliding  outrigger  pads 


Loarfs/unloads  on  & off 
chassis  in  seconds 


Mounts  on  an  under  CDL 
(17,000-19,000  GVW)  truck 


Radio  Remote  Controls 
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Order  your  lift  today  from  All  Access  Equipment  and  watch  it  pay  tor  itself  in  one  season! 

Need  a different  size  lift?  We  have  models  ranging  from  50  to  135  feet, 


allaccessequipment.com  I info@allaccessequipment.com  I (978)  712-4958 


ALL  ACCESS 
EQUIPMENT 
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“It’s  Half  an  Inch  of 
Water  and  You  Think 
You’re  Gonna  Drown” 

This  publication,  association  and  industry  have  maintained  a re- 
lentless focus  on  industry  safety.  And  for  good  reason.  In  an 
average  year,  more  than  80  arborists  die  on  the  job.  Each  one 
is  a tragedy  for  the  industry,  co-workers  and  the  families  involved. 

By  highlighting  the  hazards  of  the  industry,  we  hope  to  reduce  them  by  raising  awareness  of 
how  and  why  these  tragedies  occur.  We  seek  new  methods  and  protocols  to  perform  the  work,  and 
we  hope  that  increased  training  will  make  them  less  frequent.  Yet  all  of  this  emphasis  on  injuries 
and  fatalities  can  create  a false  impression  that  tree  work  might  be  a career  to  avoid.  A spotlight  on 
negative  outcomes  can  mask  the  fact  that  180,000  arborists  go  to  work  each  day  - accomplishing 
important  work  for  the  economy,  the  environment  and  society  - and  return  home  safely. 

With  the  speed  and  ubiquitous  nature  of  communications  today,  we  know  more  about  trag- 
edies in  other  states  than  we  once  did.  Tragedies  make  headlines.  Competent,  safe,  successful 
tree  work  is  boring  by  comparison.  As  a result,  it’s  possible  to  think  that  the  world  is  getting 
worse,  that  crime  is  going  up  - or  that  commercial  arboriculture  is  more  hazardous  - when  none 
of  those  things  are  true.  If  you  listen  to  all  of  the  negative  campaign  political  talk,  you  would 
never  know  that  since  2010  the  United  States  has  created  more  jobs  than  every  other  advanced 
economy  in  the  world  combined. 

Or,  as  the  John  Prine  song  says,  “You’re  up  one  day,  the  next  you’re  down.  It’s  half  an  inch  of 
water  and  you  think  you’re  gonna  drown.” 

In  fact,  the  workplace  is  getting  safer.  There  were  fewer  than  4,700  workplace  deaths  in  2014 
(the  latest  year  for  which  data  is  available),  down  29  percent  from  6,630  in  1994. 

If  a focus  on  improving  safety  has  created  the  impression  that  arboriculture  is  an  overly  haz- 
ardous profession,  consider  these  other  occupational  statistics: 

• Fishing-related  professionals  lost  their  lives  at  a rate  of  117  per  100,000  full-time  workers  - 
for  a total  of  32  fatalities  in  2012. 

• There  are  only  34,000  logging  workers  in  the  U.S  (compared  to  approximately  180,000  tree 
workers),  and  62  loggers  were  killed  on  the  job  last  year. 

Or  consider  these  non-occupational  statistics: 

• More  than  350  Americans  die  each  year  in  ATV  accidents. 

• More  than  300  die  each  year  in  bathtubs. 

• More  than  50  die  each  year  from  bee  and  wasp  stings. 

• More  than  700  bicyclists  are  killed  in  crashes  with  motor  vehicles  in  an  average  year. 

• As  of  mid-March,  24  snowmobilers  were  killed  this  season,  according  to  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  ...  in  Michigan  alone!  As  Michigan  Undersheriff  Mike  Bitnar 
said,  “It’s  easy  to  go  really  fast  on  a snowmobile;  it’s  just  hard  to  stop.” 

So  yes,  there  are  risks  involved  in  our  industry.  There  are  risks  involved  in  leaving  your  house 
- or  staying  home  and  cowering  in  the  dark.  Whether  or  not  the  occupational  risks  of  commer- 
cial and  utility  arboriculture  are  worth  it  is  a question  that  is  answered  every  day  by  the  people 
headed  up  into  the  trees. 

Mark  Garvin,  Publisher 

Tree  Care  Industry  Magazine  is  the  official  publication  of  the  Tree  Care  Industry  Association. 

For  TCIA  membership  information , call  1-800-733-2622,  or  visit  www.tcia.org. 

TCIs  mission  is  to  engage  and  enlighten  readers  with  the  latest  industry  news  and  information  on 
regulations,  standards,  practices,  safety,  innovations,  products  and  equipment.  We  strive  to  serve  as  the 
definitive  resource  for  commercial,  residential,  municipal  and  utility  arborists,  as  well  as  for  others  involved  in 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  trees.  The  official  publication  of  the  non-profit  Tree  Care  Industry  Association,  we 
vow  to  sustain  the  same  uncompromising  standards  of  excellence  as  our  members  in  the  field,  who  adhere  to 
the  highest  professional  practices  worldwide. 
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WHEN  THE  JOB 


Some  people  plant  trees,  but  sometimes,  trees  plant  themselves.  And  when  there's  a dead  or  compromised  tree  that  needs 
removing,  our  VO  SERIES  provides  you  with  the  ability  to  cut  and  remove  trees  easily,  even  at  heights  up  to  75  feet.  For  heavily 
wooded  areas  or  other  tight  spaces,  our  VERSATRACK  with  radio  remote  drive  makes  rigging,  cutting,  and  removing  any  tree  in 
any  location  possible.  Our  insulated  overcenter  articulated  trucks  ensure  even  greater  safety  when  trees  and  power  lines  decide 
to  tangle,  allowing  for  a faster  resolution  time  for  structural  and  electrical  challenges. 
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For  mire  Information 

VERSAUFT -Time  Manufacturing  7601  Imperial  Drive  Waco, Texas  76712 

| 254-399-2100  | www.VERSflLIFT.com 

Be  “Weather  Wise”  When  Using  an  Aerial  Lift 

By  Rick  Howland 


56 

Chain-Saw  Use  and 
Safety  Basics  - Part  1 : 
Potential  Injuries  and 
Avoiding  Them 

By  Tim  Walsh,  CTSP 


Plant  Galls  Unveiled 
- Part  1:  Gall  Types 

By  Joe  Boggs 


Urban  Wood  - One 
Company’s  Story  of 
Going  Full  Circle 

By  August  Hoppe 


38  Andy  Ross  installed  as  chairman  of  TCIA  Board 
40  New  Rules  for  Working  with  Electricity 

By  Peter  Gerstenberger 

68  Connecting  Training  with  Employee  Engagement 
and  Personal/Professional  Development 

By  Bill  Owen , CTSP,  and  Kimberly  Taylor 


I Please  share  this  TCI  magazine 
JL  with  a colleague. 
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|3  RAYCO 


89HP  GM  GASOLINE  ENGINE  12”H  X 20”W  THROAT  OPENING 
PLANETARY  FEED  WHEEL  DRIVE  MOTOR  20”  DIAMETER  FEED 
WHEEL  6,000  LB  LEAF  SPRING  AXLE  X-CHARGE  DISCHARGE 
SYSTEM  EASILY  REMOVABLE  BELT  GUARD  DOOR  VERSAFEED 
AUTOMATIC  FEED  CONTROL 
SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  CALL  1 -800-392.2686 
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MAIN  EVENT™ 

Plant  and  Soil  Nutrients 

1 00%  Chelated  * Non-Staining  * VAM  Sustaining 


For  use  on: 

Trees,  landscape  plants,  golf  course  tees 
greens,  fairways,  and  sports  turf. 


" Reliant  Systemic  Fungicide  in  combination  with 
Main  Event  iron  and  Main  Event  Manganese  are  the 
basic  building  blocks  of  our  plant 
heath  care  program ” 


Nick  G. 

Plant  Health  Care  Div.  Manager, 
Urban  Tree  Specialists, 
Kansas  City  MO. 


Chelate  Micro-Nutrient  Availability 


Products 

Finding  New  Ways  to  Improve  the 
Treatment  of  Trees  and  Plants, 


Main  Event 


Liquid  Complexes 


□quid  Chelates 


Unchelated  Sulfates 


ETDA/EDDHA 


Chelate  Longevity 


MAIN  EVENT  DRY  IRON 
MAIN  EVENT  DRY  MANGANESE 


Main  Event  Plant  and  Soil  Nutrients  are  designed  for  an 
initial  quick  response  and  a sustained  release. 


Main  Event  products  use  a proprietary  blend  of  short-term 
and  long-term  chelating  technologies. 


This  technology  has  been  developed  and  proven  through 
years  of  technology  testing  on  a variety  of  plants  and  turf. 


Please  call  or  visit  the  website  for  additional 
information  on  products  or  programs, 

785-542-2577 

www.QuestProducts.us 
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For  aerial  lift  operators , cold  weather  can  create  challenges  for  the  equipment  as  well  as  themselves.  “ Most  equipment  with  hydraulics  will  have  directions  on  cold-weather  operations,  ” 
says  Altec’s  Andy  Price.  “ Ours  says  to  make  sure  to  take  time  to  warm  up  the  hydraulic  oil  before  using  the  device.  Some  aerial  devices  can  be  sluggish  before  they  are  warmed  up.  ” 


By  Rick  Howland 

Though  the  aerial  lift  has  minimized 
many  of  the  potential  hazards  in 
doing  tree  care,  there  is  one  area 
of  caution  that’s  often  overlooked.  That  is 
being  “weather  wise”  when  going  aloft. 

Each  season  has  its  meteorological  chal- 
lenges, be  it  snow  and  ice  in  the  winter, 
lightning  and  heat  in  the  summer  or  winds 
at  any  time  of  year. 

“Lightning  is  nothing  to  be  fooled  with, 
whether  your  lift  is  insulated  or  not,”  says 
Lenny  Polonski  of  All  Access  Equipment 
in  Massachusetts.  “My  advice  is  simply  do 
not  operate  your  lift  when  there  is  light- 
ning around.  I remember  once  going  to  the 
Museum  of  Science  in  Boston  and  learn- 
ing that  to  insulate  yourself  from  lightning 
would  take  sneakers  two  miles  high. 

“People  joke  all  the  time  about  getting 
struck  by  lightning,  but  people  get  zapped 
all  the  time  in  open  spaces,”  Polonski 
says.  “Remember  that  you  are  in  the  air, 
whether  climbing  or  in  a lift.  Just  get  down 
as  soon  as  possible. 

“Rain  means  the  possibility  of  light- 


ning,” Polonski  adds.  “This  time  of  year 
(March)  there  is  the  possibility  of  thunder 
snow.  This  is  a severe  weather  condition 
with  lightning.  I strongly  suggest  not 
working  in  that  situation.  Not  only  is  rain 
uncomfortable  for  the  operator,  it  also  is 
dangerous.  It  is  one  thing  for  an  emergen- 
cy crew  to  have  to  work  in  bad  weather, 
but  not  in  severe  weather,”  he  maintains. 

“Certainly,  ground  stability  is  an  issue 
with  any  lift,  whether  self-propelled  or 
not,”  Polonski  observes.  “Great  caution 
needs  to  be  taken.  Recognize  especially 
that  late  winter  and  early  spring  are  the 
most  dangerous  times,  when  the  ground 
softens  during  the  day.”  The  chance  of  an 
outrigger  sinking  in  the  softening  ground 
as  the  ambient  temperature  increases 
during  your  work  day  is  very  high,  he  says. 

“My  suggestion  is  to  use  outrigger 
pads  that  are  as  wide  as  possible,  or  use 
dunnage  as  is  used  in  the  crane  business. 
Dunnage  (plywood  or  other  such  mate- 
rials, sometimes  called  cribbing,  used  to 
distribute  weight)  is  not  as  safe  and  secure 
as  a single-piece  outrigger  pad,”  Polonski 
says.  “All  pads  are  designed  to  take  load  in 
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the  center  of  the  outrigger  pad.  My  recom- 
mendation, again,  is  to  use  pads  designed 
for  the  outrigger.  They  will  not  buckle  as 
can  dunnage. 

“Another  thing  to  think  of,  especial- 
ly in  hot  weather,  is  the  condition  of  the 
operator,”  Polonski  says.  “In  heat  there  is 
the  potential  for  an  operator  to  experience 
varying  degrees  of  exhaustion  and,  thus, 
become  less  alert.  I have  found  that  we 
need  to  be  careful  especially  in  the  last 
hour  of  the  morning,  right  after  lunch  and 
the  last  hour  of  the  day.  Fatigue  is  worse 
in  extreme  temperatures,  and  above  95  de- 
grees we  need  to  be  most  cautious.  Cold 
temperatures  tend  to  keep  you  alert,”  he 
explains,  noting  the  operator  can  better 
manage  comfort  in  the  cold  by  using  lay- 
ers of  clothing. 

As  far  as  machinery  goes,  Polonski  says 
most  aerial  lift  equipment  is  designed  to 
work  at  minus  10  degrees  Fahrenheit  to 
plus  100  F.  “Exceeding  100  could  present 
a problem  with  cooling,”  he  says. 

Andy  Price,  Altec’s  market  manager  for 
tree  care,  focusing  on  truck-mounted  lifts, 
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weather  due  to  cold  hydraulic  oil.” 

How  warm  is  warm  enough?  According 
to  Price,  “We  generally  say  if  the  hydrau- 
lic reservoir  is  warm  to  the  touch,  then  the 
oil  is  warm.  Warming  eliminates  any  small 


says,  “When  I think  of  inclement  weather 
and  work,  it  is  ice,  snow  and  cold  weath- 
er. The  very  first  thing  we  tell  people  is, 
since  most  of  our  equipment  requires  you 
to  take  a step  onto  a platform  to  get  to  the 
controls,  make  sure  you  clean  off  snow 
and  ice  around  the  entrance  and  exits  of 
the  truck  and  any  platforms.  Get  rid  of  any 
slip  hazards,”  he  directs,  “to  the  extent 
where  the  truck  appears  to  an  operator  as 
it  would  with  no  inclement  weather. 

“We  also  emphasize  the  importance  of 
cleaning  the  cab  windows  for  full  visibili- 
ty, not  just  enough  to  peek  through  a small 
hole,”  Price  says,  noting  that  also  means 
cleaning  the  side  and  rear  windows. 

“When  you  get  to  a jobsite  in  cold  con- 
ditions, where  you  expect  to  have  snow 
and  ice  to  deal  with,  obviously  the  cold 
could  affect  the  hydraulic  equipment,” 
Price  says.  “Most  equipment  with  hydrau- 
lics will  have  directions  on  cold-weather 
operations.  Ours  says  to  make  sure  to  take 
time  to  warm  up  the  hydraulic  oil  before 
using  the  device.  Some  aerial  devices  can 
be  sluggish  before  they  are  warmed  up.” 

Importantly,  Price  says,  “Warm  to  en- 
sure all  elements  will  work  correctly  and 
eliminate  sluggishness.  You  do  not  want 
the  hydraulics  to  be  sluggish  or  to  expe- 
rience any  slippage  when  used  in  cold 


Typically,  aerial  lifts  are  designed  to  withstand  a three-second  wind  gust  at  28  mph, " says  Teupen’s  Scott  Reynolds. 
“Because  gusts  can  last  longer  than  three  seconds , we  always  have  to  be  mindful  of  the  wind.  ” 


Ground  stability  is  an  issue  with  any  lift ; " says  All  Access  Equipments  Lenny  Polonski.  “Recognize  especially  that  late  winter 
and  early  spring  are  the  most  dangerous  times , when  the  ground  softens  during  the  day. " Courtesy  of  All  Access  Equipment. 


variations  in  the  machine  performance  due 
to  cold  oil  before  you  get  in  the  platform. 

“With  outriggers  on  aerial  lift  trucks, 
we  advise  users  to  put  out  pads.  And  it  is 
important  to  check  to  see  if  the  snow  and 
ice  may  be  covering  items  such  as  man- 
hole covers,”  he  says.  “Plus,  always  check 
for  a smooth  surface  to  set  the  outriggers 
and  make  sure  snow  (or  other  debris)  is 
removed  so  the  pad  does  not  penetrate 
smooth  ice  and  snow  only  to  hit  a ditch, 
for  example.” 

On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  Price 
says,  “Normally,  in  warm  weather,  tree 
care  and  utilities  have  protocols  in  place 
that  will  prevent  operators  from  working 
and  to  stop  them  using  equipment.  Then, 
of  course,  there  is  the  human  factor,  which 
says  not  to  go  out.”  Price  says,  for  exam- 
ple, that,  “With  temperatures  in  Arizona  at 
115  degrees,  unless  there  is  an  emergency 
crews  will  not  be  sent  out. 

“Our  equipment  will  perform  well  in 
that  environment,”  he  says.  “However, 
above  115  degrees,  hydraulics  may  over- 
heat faster  than  on  a 60-degree  day,  even 
though  most  have  coolers  for  hydrau- 
lic oil.”  The  rule  of  thumb,  according  to 
Price,  is,  “In  any  environment  in  which  a 
human  can  work,  a hydraulic  system  will 


ditions  per  se,”  he  notes.  “For  example,  a 
jib  will  not  communicate  with  the  machine 
regarding  ice,  snow  and  wind  conditions. 
There  are  certainly  tools  that  can  be  used 
and  training  that  needs  to  happen  regard- 
ing personnel  protection  in  inclement 
weather  and  use  of  an  aerial  lift.” 

That  being  said,  Reynolds  reports  that 
to  avoid  tip-overs  and  wind  damage,  “Teu- 
pen  machines  are  designed  and  tested  to 
withstand  wind  gusts  to  28  mph.  Typical- 
ly, aerial  lifts  are  designed  to  withstand 
a three-second  wind  gust  at  28  mph,”  he 
says,  adding  that,  “Because  gusts  can  last 
longer  than  three  seconds,  we  always  have 
to  be  mindful  of  the  wind.” 

He  suggests  an  anemometer  in  a bucket 
and  reports  that  Teupen  makes  them  avail- 
able. “They  cost  a couple  of  hundred  dol- 
lars and  mount  right  in  the  basket.  Winds 
of  25  to  28  mph  are  pretty  strong,  and  a 
person’s  internal  sensors  tend  to  make  op- 
erators more  aware  and  cautious  at  10  to 
15  mph,”  in  his  opinion. 

He  added  this  extra  wind  warning. 
“When  we  talk  of  winds,  wind  speed  in- 
creases as  you  incrementally  elevate.  At 
65  feet,  wind  can  blow  50  percent  harder 
than  ground-speed  wind,  typically.” 

He  relates  an  anecdote  out  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame.  “Remember  a few 
years  ago  when  a scissors  lift  blew  over 
on  the  football  practice  field?  The  scissors 
lift  with  cameras  was  working  practice  on 
a windy  and  cold  day.  For  protection,  the 
operators  had  wrapped  plastic  sheeting 
around  the  handrails,  creating  a sail.”  The 
same  can  happen  in  an  aerial  lift,  Reynolds 
claims.  “The  point  is,  even  if  it’s  very  cold, 
don’t  wrap  the  operating  basket  in  plastic 
as  a form  of  protection;  you  actually  may 
increase  the  hazard. 

“Another  consideration  is  positioning 
an  aerial  lift,”  he  says.  “I  was  in  down- 
town Atlanta  and  noticed  how  the  winds 
increased  between  buildings  and  in  the 
alleys.  (This  is  called  the  venturi  effect; 
when  air  is  forced  into  a small  space,  its 
velocity  increases.)  “So,  be  careful  when 
positioning  a lift  near  objects,  or  between 
a house  and  garage.  Also  be  aware  around 
rooflines.” 

Regarding  personnel,  Reynolds  says, 
“From  a personnel  standpoint,  operators  at 
greater  heights  experience  greater  wind- 
chill  effects.  Not  only  is  discomfort  a fac- 


perform  well.  Technologically,  we  are 
way  past  the  time  where  hot  weather  can 
trigger  metal  fatigue.  We  use  fiberglass 
insulation,  which  protects  way  past  tem- 
perature extremes.  We  worry  more  about 
whether  the  truck  will  fire  in  temperature 
extremes  than  the  lift  itself.” 

In  a final  safety  warning,  Price  contin- 
ues to  warn  tree  care  pros  about  power 
lines.  “Utility  guys  are  trained  to  handle 
power  lines  in  any  weather.  If  you  are  a 


tree  care  contractor  and  you  are  called  into 
a hurricane  or  tornado  area  and  see  lines 
down,  do  not  assume  they  are  dead.” 

“All  our  machines  are  designed  to  be 
inherently  safe,”  says  Scott  Reynolds, 
president  of  Teupen  USA.  “In  the  U.S.,  all 
need  to  be  tested  to  meet  ANSI  and  other 
appropriate  standards. 

“For  tree  care,  there  are  no  built-in  intel- 
ligent devices  to  account  for  weather  con- 
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tor,  so,  too  is  the  potential  for  hypothermia 
on  a cold  day.  Personal  protection  is  criti- 
cal,” he  says. 

There  are  other  weather  conditions  that 
easily  can  go  unnoticed.  “Here’s  an  im- 
portant point,”  he  says.  “Aerial  lifts  have 
load  limits,  weight  restrictions.  If  you’re 
operating  in  snow  or  freezing  rains,  be 
mindful  of  that  weight  added  to  the  bas- 
ket.” 

Reynolds  reiterates  one  of  the  com- 
mon warnings  of  hydraulic  machine  per- 
formance in  extreme  cold.  “Weather  can 
affect  oil  cycling,  especially  on  initial 
startup,  and  cause  the  machine  to  operate 
slower  or  erratically.” 

Concerning  setup,  “Personally  I have  not 
operated  in  deep  snow.  My  counsel  would 
be,  if  you  do  not  absolutely  know  what’s 
under  the  snow  cover,  dig  down  to  see  the 
surface  below  to  see  that  you  are  not  on  a 
manhole,  grate  or  unsecured  area.  Stability 
of  the  machine,  especially  if  the  ground  is 
frozen,  could  seem  safe  and  sound  to  start, 
but  could  degrade  quickly  as  you  are  work- 
ing.” So,  Reynolds  stresses,  “Be  aware  of 
position  of  outrigger  supports.” 

He  concludes  by  stating,  “Always  err 
on  the  side  of  caution.  Especially  in  bad 
weather,  if  something  does  not  feel  right, 
do  not  proceed.” 

Mike  Hrycak,  president  of  Tracked 
Lifts,  says,  “The  most  obvious  concern  in 
most  mini  and  tracked  lifts  rated  as  capa- 
ble of  withstanding  wind  gusts  of  25  to  30 
mph  are  sustained  winds.  Keep  in  mind 
that  wind  speed  increases  as  you  go  up 
from  the  ground,  so  we  recommend  not 
using  an  aerial  lift  when  wind  is  20  mph 
at  the  ground.” 

After  that,  he  says,  “Snow  and  ice  over 
the  most  severely  inclined  surfaces  are 
the  next  most  dangerous  conditions  for 
tracked  lifts.  The  greatest  precautions 
should  be  taken  when  driving  over  ice  and 
snow  or  wet  surfaces.  Most  important- 
ly, the  coefficient  of  friction  between  the 
ground  and  machine  is  dramatically  low- 
ered when  the  outriggers  are  employed.” 
That  means  things  might  more  easily  slide 
when  the  weight  it  disbursed. 

According  to  Hrycak,  “A  lot  of  units 
are  equipped  with  very  thin,  low-viscosi- 
ty hydraulic  oil,  which  makes  them  very 
efficient  even  on  a cold  day,  even  down 


to  zero  degrees.  But  equipment  requires 
more  cold- weather  maintenance  to  ensure 
that  all  parts  are  moving  safely  and  all  sen- 
sors operate  properly.  We  strongly  advise 
that,  prior  to  use,  the  operator  do  an  oper- 
ation check,  a dry-run,  of  all  functions  to 
make  sure  none  of  the  safety  features  are 
compromised  by  frozen  components.” 

He  concurs  with  his  industry  colleagues 
about  lightning  dangers.  “If  there  is  any 
report  of  potential  lightning  sightings  or 


sounds  of  thunder,  immediately  cease 
operation.  In  fact,  a forecast  of  lightning 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  for  a 
day’s  schedule.  It  does  not  matter  if  the 
lift  is  insulated  against  36,000  volts  ver- 
sus the  millions  of  volts  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  amps  of  lightning.  There  is 
absolutely  no  effective  insulation  against 
lightning,”  Hrycak  says. 

With  regard  to  small  engines,  Hrycak 
says,  “Consider  using  fuel  anti-gelling 


Put  Some  Spring  in  Your  Step 

The  spring  season  is  here.  Teupen  invites  you  to 
climb  into  the  driver's  seat  to  experience  the  Canopy 
Series  for  yourself  and  learn  how  our  compact  track 
lifts  can  help  elevate  your  business 
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" When  set  up  with  the  tracks  off  the  ground,  take  caution  and  watch  for  equipment  sliding  as  soon  as  it  is  deployed,  ” says 
Tracked  Lifts  ’ Mike  Hrycak.  “ On  a smooth  surface,  tracks  will  not  allow  the  machine  to  slip  as  much  as  it  will  the  outriggers.  ” 
Courtesy  of  Tracked  Lifts. 
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compounds  on  small  equipment  that  can 
be  sensitive  to  cold  weather.”  He  also 
warns  to  check  the  advisable  limits  of 
those  products. 

“When  set  up  with  the  tracks  off  the 
ground,  take  caution  and  watch  for  equip- 
ment sliding  as  soon  as  it  is  deployed.  On 
a smooth  surface,  tracks  will  not  allow  the 
machine  to  slip  as  much  as  it  will  the  out- 
riggers,” he  reports. 

Moreover,  he  adds,  “Great  precautions 
need  to  be  taken  when  a tracked  aerial  lift 
is  deployed  on  slippery  surfaces  and  side 
slopes.  All  machines  we  sell  are  equipped 
with  high-density,  rubber  outrigger  pads  to 
limit  slip.  Snow  should  be  cleared  where 
outriggers  meet  ground.  Furthermore, 
cribbing  (dunnage)  should  be  used,  es- 
pecially under  the  downhill  outriggers  to 
make  sure  the  downhill  outriggers  land  on 
relatively  flat  deployment  surfaces.” 

In  Canada,  according  to  Alain  Pare, 
aerial  specialist  at  UP  Equip  in  Quebec, 
temperatures  can  swing  significantly  from 
the  coldest  days  to  the  hottest.  “It  is  not 
uncommon  to  experience  35  to  40  (Fahr- 
enheit) below  zero  in  the  winter  and  110 
degrees  or  more  in  the  summer,”  he  says. 

“All  of  our  equipment  has  been  weather 
tested,”  he  says,  noting  that  partially  due 
to  the  extreme  temperatures,  his  company 
does  not  offer  electronics  on  its  machines. 

Pare  explains,  “Electronic  components 
are  very  sensitive  to  weather  extremes.  In 
some  cases  they  will  not  transmit  data,  and 
not  getting  data  when  up  in  a lift  means 
you  won’t  get  down.” 

He  warns  that,  “Especially  in  changes 
of  seasons,  moving  cold  to  hot  and  hot 
to  cold,  electronic  glitches  may  be  more 
common,  and  the  operator  won’t  necessar- 
ily get  proper  information  as  to  the  boom 
positioning.  There  might  be  false  data  or 
no  data  or  the  machine  shuts  down.” 

“So,”  he  says,  “we  use  the  basic  electri- 
cal and  mechanical  systems.  If  the  lift  gets 
beyond  its  safety  parameters,  the  relays 
will  shut  off  the  machine. 

He  explains  that  UP  Equip  lifts  have 
hybrid  propulsion  systems.  “They  can 
operate  in  combustion  or  electric  (AC  or 
battery)  mode.  You  can  switch  from  one 
engine  to  another  as  needed.  If  you  need  to 
bring  an  operator  down  if  the  engine  fails 
or  runs  out  of  fuel,  or  power  goes  out,  it  is 
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" After  2 full  seasons  of 500  hours  with  the  Easy  Lift,  it  has  performed  as  expected 
and  flawlessly.  Takes  the  wear  and  tear  away  from  your  body  compared  to  climbing 
every  day.  Has  been  the  perfect  addition  to  my  company" 

Devon  Hutton,  Sugarbush  Tree  Service 
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simple  (simp  (9)1)  adject  [ from  latin  simplex  ] 

not  hard  to  understand  or  do:  having  few  parts: 
not  complex  or  fancy:  not  special  or  unusual 
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Easy  Lift  70-36AJ  during  spring  work  . Courtesy  of  The  Tree  Specialists 


Easy  Lift,  the  fastest  growing  brand  of  tracked  lifts  in  North  America 
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" Electronic  components  are  very  sensitive  to  weather  extremes.  In  some  cases  they  will  not  transmit  data , and  not 
getting  data  when  up  in  a lift  means  you  won't  get  down , " says  UP  Equipment's  Alain  Pare.  Courtesy  UP  Equipment. 


easy  to  switch  to  the  other  mode.  All  units 
have  an  emergency  manual  pump  or  can 
be  fitted  with  an  electric  12V  DC  system 
to  bring  the  operator  down,”  Pare  adds. 
“In  extreme  situations,  it  takes  only  a team 
member  on  the  ground  operating  a hand 
pump  to  bring  the  operator  back  to  safety.” 

Currently,  UP  offers  14  models  with  40- 
to  139-foot  working  heights,  and  has  an- 
other due  to  be  released  this  summer.  “All 
are  customizable  (engines,  fuel  options, 
electrical)  to  achieve  essentially  80  differ- 
ent models,”  Pare  says. 

“Aerial  lifts  can  increase  productivity 
up  to  60  percent,  run  in  a variety  of  emer- 
gency situations,  and  keep  the  operator 
away  from  a tree  or  damaged  home.  That 
said,  people  perceive  that  they  are  special- 
ized machines  for  special  use.  Don’t  leave 
them  in  the  yard.  Use  them  on  a daily  ba- 
sis,” Pare  concludes. 

Though  everyone  complains  about  the 
weather,  no  one  can  do  anything  about  it. 
But,  if  you  are  working  aloft,  you  should 
be  aware  of  it  and  take  precautions  to  be 
safe  from  its  effects.  ^ 


Track  Carriers 


www.powerbully.com 


PowerBully  f Soft  Track  Supply  Inc. 

A Division  of  Kassbohrer  All  Terrain  Vehicles,  Inc. 
Cartersville,  Georgia 


Get  your  track  carrier  parts  from  us! 


770-386-6984  parts@powerbully.com 


Quality  replacement  parts 
Helpful  customer  service 
Top  notch  technical  staff 
Urethane  pads  for  flat  bar  tracks 
Eleven  locations  across  North  America 
Track  and  suspension  parts  available  for  competitor  models 
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The  Safer  Stump  Grinder 

No  High  Speed  Debris  • No  High  Speed  Cutting  Wheel 

No  Carbide  Tools  to  Break  or  Remove  • Work  Near  Buildings  & Streets 


....and  it's  EXTREMELY  PRODUCTIVE! 


The  long  lasting  low  maintenance  auger  bit  turns  just  7 - 17  RPM,  grinding 
hardwood  stumps  up  to  28"  in  as  little  as  three  minutes.  The  low  speed  auger  bit 
keeps  most  chips  in  the  hole,  making  clean-up  quick  and  easy.  Visitfecon.com  or 
call  us  for  more  information! 


fecon.com 


win 
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800.528.3113 


Cutting  Edge  - News 


Send  Cutting  Edge  News  items  to  editor@tcia.org 


Wisconsin  launches  appren- 
tice program  for  arborists 

The  Wisconsin’s  Department  of  Work- 
force Development  (DWD)  in  March  an- 
nounced creation  of  a new  apprenticeship 
program  for  the  arboriculture  industry. 

“Working  with  input  from  industry  lead- 
ers, we  are  pleased  to  introduce  a new  ap- 
prenticeship program  to  help  standardize 
training  across  the  arborist  industry,”  said 
DWD  Secretary  Ray  Allen.  “Programs  like 
apprenticeship  allow  us  to  work  with  busi- 
nesses across  the  state  to  meet  their  training 
needs  and  support  a climate  that  creates  jobs 
and  moves  our  economy  forward.” 

The  Wisconsin  DWD  will  also  present 
the  new  program  to  the  U.S  Department 
of  Labor  for  consideration  as  a federal 
program.  DWD  has  been  working  with 
national  organizations,  including  the  Tree 
Care  Industry  Association,  on  creation  of 
this  program.  It  is  sponsored  by  employ- 
ers, employer  associations,  or  labor/man- 
agement groups  that  can  hire  and  train  in  a 
working  situation. 

The  arboriculture  industry  approached 
DWD  with  an  interest  in  creating  standard- 
ized training  for  the  profession,  incorporat- 
ing plant  health  care  as  well  as  tree  care. 
Partners  in  the  creation  of  this  new  pro- 


gram included  large  and  small  businesses 
to  ensure  that  the  program  would  fit  differ- 
ent types  of  employers  in  the  industry. 

“The  tree  care  industry  will  now  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  skilled  trade  recognition 
as  well  as  cutting  edge  training  delivered 
through  the  registered  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem,” said  Ron  Zillmer,  associate  dean  for 
the  Technical  and  Industrial  Division  at 
Mid-State  Technical  College,  and  who  has 
been  leading  industry  involvement  of  this 
program  in  Wisconsin.  “It  is  a great  day 
for  trees  and  all  who  enjoy  their  benefits  in 
our  urban  ecosystems.” 

“This  is  an  important  development  for 
commercial  arboriculture,”  said  Mark 
Garvin,  TCIA  president.  “With  recognized 
apprenticeships  comes  recognition  of  ar- 
boriculture as  a skilled  trade.  The  entire 
industry  thanks  Ron  Zillmer  and  the  ded- 
icated TCIA  members  in  Wisconsin  who 
helped  make  this  happen.” 

For  more  on  this  program  visit: 
http://dwd.wisconsin.gov/apprenticeship/. 

ACRT  adds  business 
development  & UVM  expert 

ACRT,  Inc.,  a utility  vegetation  manage- 
ment consulting  firm  and  TCIA  associate 
member  company  based  in  Akron,  Ohio,  in 


March  hired  arboriculture  and  right-of-way 
veteran  Richard  Hendler  to  help  ACRT  bol- 
ster its  business  development  efforts  through 
his  right-of-way  knowledge  and  integrated 
vegetation  manage- 
ment expertise. 

Hendler  comes 
to  ACRT  from  Dow 
AgroSciences, 
where  he  helped  to 
lead  the  company’s 
right-of-way  opera- 
tions through  mar- 
ket development, 
oversight  and  train- 
ing, and  assisted 
clients  in  pursuing 
excellent  IVM  programs. 

He  is  past  president  of  the  Utility  Arborist 
Association,  past  president  of  the  Oklaho- 
ma and  Louisiana  Vegetation  Management 
Associations  and  served  as  the  inaugural 
president  of  the  Texas  Vegetation  Manage- 
ment Association.  He  holds  a bachelor’s  de- 
gree in  biology  from  Tulane  University  and 
a master’s  in  agronomy  from  Texas  A&M 
University,  and  is  an  ISA  Certified  Arborist 
& Utility  Specialist. 

Altec  wins  award  for  hybrid- 
electric  technology 

Altec  Inc.  in  March  won  The  Work 
Truck  Show  2016  Green  Award  for  its 
JEMS  4 Series  (Jobsite  Energy  Manage- 
ment System)  hybrid-electric  system.  The 
award  was  presented  at  The  Work  Truck 
Show  at  the  Indiana  Convention  Center  in 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

The  Green  Award  recognizes  the  product 
at  the  Show  that  best  improves  work  truck 
fuel  utilization,  as  determined  by  a panel  of 
judges.  Altec  JEMS  4 Series  is  an  updated 
energy  management  system  for  utility  work 
trucks,  but  JEMS  products  can  also  be  ap- 
plied to  work  trucks  serving  a variety  of  in- 
dustries. This  integrated  plug-in  uses  stored 
electrical  energy  to  power  the  aerial  device, 
tools,  accessories,  exportable  power,  and 
engine-off  cabin  heating  and  cooling. 

It  features  lithium-ion  energy  and  an 
on-demand  electrified  PTO  (ePTO)  for 
hydraulic  power.  ^ 


CRM  . 

Estimates 
Automated  Emails 
Scheduling 
ROUting 

Job  Costing  Increase  sales  17% 

QuickBooks  Sync  lncrease  profitability  32% 
& more  Increase  productivity  27% 


Set  up  a live  demo  @ (888)  309-2227 
or  @ www.singleops.com 
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Go  Green 


With  Ford  Advanced  Technology  Engines. 


A Green  Alternative  to  Diesel  from 

engine! 

DISTRIBUTORS 


Products 


_ 


Anderson  Industrial  Engines  Co, 

Omaha,  NE  402-558-8700 

Southwest  Products  Corp. 

Phoenix,  AZ  877-779-3581 


Diesel  Power  Equipment 

Chicago,  IL  877-876-3732 
Farmington,  MO  800-876-3732 


Contact  One  Of  Our  Distributors  Today! 

Our  line  of  LSI  industrialized  Ford  engines  are  serviced  through  a Global  Dealer  Network. 

Powertech  Engines  Inc* 

Fresno,  CA  (800)  750-1776 
Fullerton,  CA  (800)  784-1776 

Perkins  Pacific 

Ridgefield,  VVA  877-877-3311 


Marindustriel 

Montreal,  QC,  Canada 
514-342-2748 

Oakville,  ON,  Canada 
800-866-3831 


All  Marine  Spares 

Mona  Vale,  N.S.W.,  Australia 
61-2-99972788 


McDonald  Equipment  Co. 

Willoughby,  OH  800-589-9025 
Portland,  Ml  800-445-5273 


Sim  son  Maxwell 

Edmonton,  AB,  Canada 
800-374-6766 


Compagnia  Tecnica  Motor!  S.p.A, 

Milano,  Italy 
+39  0245058238 
Fornaut  Ehm  Sa 
Le  Pre  St  Gervais,  France 


Engine  Distributors  Inc. 

Archdale,  NC  800-220-7080 
Blackwood,  NJ  800-220-2700 
Ft  Lauderdale,  FL  800-257-6605 
Hoi  listen,  MA  800-220-2700 
Jacksonville,  FL  800-342-357 5 

Engines,Inc. 

Jonesboro,  AR  800-562-8049 


M.  G.  Bryan 
Equipment  Co* 

Grand  Prairie,  TX 
972-623-4300 

D A C Industrial 
Engines  Inc* 
Dartmouth,  NS,  Canada 
902-468-3765 


Calgary,  AB,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Port  Coquitlam,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 
Nanaimo,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Prince  George,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 


01133148450394 

Power  Torque  Engineering  Ltd 

Binley,  Coventry,  UK 
011 -44-247-663-5757 
Sauer  Motive  Systems 
Sauer  and  Sohn  KG 
Dieburg,  Germany 
011-49-607-120-6330 


Engine  Distributors  Inc,  * 400  University  Court  * Blackwood,  NJ  08012 
Phone:  (856)  228-7298  or  (800)  220-2700  • www.edi-dist.com 
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Cutting  Edge  - Products 

Rock  Exotica  transporter  tool  carrier 

Rock  Exotica  Equipment’s  new  transporter  is  designed  as  a harness  “tool-holder”  made 
for  ease  of  use  and  security.  The  gate  is  equipped  with  a manual 
locking  mechanism  and  “wing”  design.  The  manual  locking  gate 
is  a dual  push-button  design  that  locks  if  desired  to  prevent  inad- 
vertently snagging  or  hooking  unwanted  items,  but  can  be  left  un- 
locked when  needed  to  remove  tools  quickly  without  fumbling  to 
repetitively  unlock  the  gate.  The  “wings”  on  the  gate  allow  the  user 
to  single-handedly  retrieve  and  sort  gear,  even  with  gloves  on.  The 
transporter  semi-permanently  attaches  to  the  harness,  secured  by  an 
aluminum  plate  with  removable  screws.  The  wide  plate  and  rigid 
frame  ensures  the  transporter  will  stay  in  position  when  used  with 
small  or  large  tools.  Machined  from  solid,  aerospace-grade  alumi- 
num, it  has  a minimum  breaking  strength  of  400  pounds,  a working 
load  limit  of  50  pounds,  weighs  3.4  ounces  and  installs  on  a wide  range  of  harnesses  and 
thickness  of  webbing,  (www.rockexotica.com) 
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ArborSystems’s  Boxer  Insecticide  with  emamectin  benzoate 


ArborSystems’s  new  Boxer  Insecticide-Miticide  contains  ema- 
mectin benzoate  and  is  designed  to  provide  two-year  control  of 
emerald  ash  borer  using  the  company’s  Wedgle  Direct-Inject 
Tree  Injection  System.  Boxer  is  available  in  120  ml  and  1000  ml 
Quick-Connect  Chemical  Packs.  It  is  for  the  control  of  mature  and 
immature  insect  and  mite  pests  of  deciduous  and  coniferous  trees 
and  palms.  Boxer  is  formulated  to  translocate  in  the  tree’s  vascular 
system  when  injected.  It  must  be  placed  into  active  sap  wood  and 
will  actively  control  pests  for  up  to  two  years.  The  Wedgle  is  a no- 
drill tree  treatment  system  designed  to  be  able  to  treat  almost  any 
tree  in  five  minutes  or  less.  It  is  intended  to  inject  the  chemicals  into 
the  flare  or  base  of  the  tree  to  ensure  even  distribution  through  the 
tree’s  vascular  system.  Chemicals  are  delivered  at  a known  dose  rate 
with  virtually  no  environmental  exposure  associated  with  foliage 
spray,  soil  injection  or  drenching.  (www.ArborSystems.com) 
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Vermeer  Tree  Commander  remote  control 

Vermeer’s  Tree  Commander  remote  control  for  brush  chipper 
functions  is  designed  to  help  a crew  operate  more  efficiently  and 
productively.  It  can  be  attached  to  the  operator’s  belt  or  held  in 
an  optional  bracket  mounted  directly  to  the  operator’s  station  of 
a Vermeer  mini  skid  steer.  The  operator  can  remotely  activate  the 
reset/hold-to-run  button  to  restart  the  feed  rollers  of  the  chipper 
after  the  bottom  feed  stop  bar  is  accidentally  tripped.  The  Tree 
Commander  offers  infeed  roller  functionality  control  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  reset  the  Ecoldle  engine  control  system.  The  Ecoldle 
function  will  automatically  lower  engine  speed  if  no  material  has 
been  chipped  for  either  one  minute  or  five  minutes,  depending  on 
the  operator’s  selection,  reducing  sound  and  saving  fuel.  The  Tree  Commander  remote  con- 
trol is  available  as  an  option  on  Vermeer  12-  to  18-inch  brush  chippers.  (www.vermeer.com) 
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Boxer  950HD  compact  loader 

The  new  Boxer  950HD  compact  utility 
loader  includes  many  features  previously 
found  only  on  full-size  skid-steers.  The 
industry’s  highest  hinge-pin  height,  at  95.5 
inches,  allows  it  to  easily  dump  over  a 
6-foot  side  wall,  and  its  48-hp  Tier  4 Final 
diesel  engine  with  Diesel  Oxidation  Cata- 
lyst (DOC)  does  not  require  after  treatment. 
The  950HD  has  a tip  capacity  of  2,734 
pounds  and  a 3 5 -percent  SAE-rated  oper- 
ating capacity  of  954  pounds. 


electronic  display  with  onboard  diagnostic 
capabilities,  plus  multiple  mode  settings 
and  two  joystick  operation  patterns,  allow- 
ing the  operator  to  tailor  the  machine  to  the 
application.  A hydrostatic  operating  system 
allows  proportional  control  of  the  joysticks 
with  variable  speed  output.  Designed  to 
be  operator-  and  maintenance-friendly,  it 
has  push-button,  dual  press  relief  blocks 
for  ease  of  hooking  up  hydraulic-pow- 
ered attachments,  and  rear  service  panels 
for  easy  access  to  remote-mounted  oil  and 
fuel  filters  and  electrical  components.  The 
spring-cushioned  ride-on  platform  provides 
operators  with  improved  ergonomics,  in- 
creased attachment  visibility  and  creature 
comforts  such  as  operator  hip  and  thigh 
padding,  cup  holder  and  12- volt  auxiliary 
power  supply,  (www.boxerequipment.com) 
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For  more  information  on  products 
featured  here , circle  the  number  on  the 
Reader  Service  Card,  or  visit 
www.  tcia.  org/Publica  tions. 
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By  supporting  the  mission  of  TCIA,  our  partners  are  championing  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  entire  industry,  making  it  possible  for  a more  profitable  and  safer 
industry  for  us  all. 


CROWN 

!3Atec. 


y Bandit 

INDUSTRIES,  INC. 


BRANCH 


^ Green 

m ~ Manufacturing,  Inc. 


4^  MORBARK 


U0S 

FORESTRY 


Vermeer 


Tree  Care  Industry  Association 

Advancing  tree  care  business  since  1938 


1-800-733-2622 


ROOT 


ARBORiEt 


SEED 


m GEORGE 

fern 

EXPOSITION  « EVENT  SERVICES 


Mtfuge V 
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NORTHERN  ATLANTIC 
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COMMERCIAL 

I 

www.tcia.org 


Industry  Almanac 


April  1-3, 2016* 

Arbor  Expo  at  Intern’l  Tree  Climb  Championship/ITCC 

San  Antonio,  TX 

Contact:  www.isa-arbor.com 

April  5-6, 2016* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Mauget,  Arcadia,  CA 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

April  8, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Downs,  IL 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

April  9, 2016* 

Aerial  Lift  Specialist  Workshop 
Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Downs  Community  Fire  District,  Downs,  IL 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

April  14, 2016 

Chipper  Operator  Workshop*** 

Best  Line  Equipment,  West  Chester,  PA 
Contact:  (989)  866-2381 


URBAN 

FORESTRY 

AERIAL  LIFT 


DTAX-45  > 


JJUR'A'Ijff 

www.dur-a-lift.com 
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More  almanac  online!  For  the  most  up-to-date  calendar  information, 
visit  www.tcia.org  o events  ■=> industry-calendar 

Sendalmanac  listings  to  editor@tcia.org , 
or  post  them  yourself  on  TCIA’s  Industry  Calendar  - follow  the  directions  above. 


What’s  Coming  in  TCI? 

Each  issue  of  TCI  Magazine  contains  a variety  of  articles  tailored  to  the  specific  needs,  concerns  and 
interests  of  arborists.  TCI  solicits  a number  of  articles  from  outside  writers  to  keep  its  editorial  content  fresh. 
Do  you  have  a story  for  TCI?  The  editor  will  be  happy  to  review  your  idea  or  manuscript  and  discuss  it  with  you. 
Here  are  some  of  the  upcoming  topics  for  the  next  two  issues: 


May  2016 

Machinery  & Equipment:  Chippers 

Tools  & Supplies:  Spray  Equipment,  Tree  Planting 

Services:  Insurance 

Safety:  Hazard  Tree  Assessment,  CEU  Quiz 


June  2016 

Machinery  & Equipment:  Cranes,  Attachements/ 
Grapples 

Tools  & Supplies:  Herbicides/Pesticides 
Services:  Fleet  Management 
Safety:  Climbing  Safety 


Contact  editor@tcia.org 


Advertising  opportunities:  Sachin  Mohan,  mohan@tcia.org 


April  15, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Rosemount,  MN 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

April  15, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Midland  College,  Midland,  TX 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

April  16-17, 2016* 

Sherrill  Tree  ArborFest 

Lake  Norman  State  Park,  Charlotte,  NC 

Contact:  info@sherrilltree.com 

April  21, 2016 

Chipper  Operator  Specialist  Workshop*** 

Best  Line  Equipment,  Lemont  Furnace,  PA 
Contact:  (989)  866-2381 

April  22-24,201 6 * 

Charlotte  Arborist  Assn-Tree  Climbing  Championship, 

Charlotte,  NC 

Contact:  www.caa-nc.org 

May  2-5, 2016* 

Western  Chapter  ISA  Annual  Conference 
Anaheim,  CA 
Contact:  www.wcisa.net 

May  4, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Dane  County  Parks  Division 
Madison,  Wl 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

May  5-6, 2016 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Atlanta,  GA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


May  20-22,  2016* 

ISA  Texas  Chapter  Tree  Climbing  Championship 
Cypress  Bend  Park,  New  Braunfels,  TX 
Contact:  Kevin  Bassett  972-877-0358 

May  20, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP  Spanish 
Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop  - Free** 

The  Mulch  Center,  Deerfield,  IL 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

May  20, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
IBEW  Local  1245,  Vacaville,  CA 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

June  3, 2016* 

Plant  Health  Care  (PHC)  Workshop 
Charlotte,  NC 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org/events 

June  3, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Kansas  City,  MO 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

June  10, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Towson  University,  Towson,  MD 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

June  12-14, 2016* 

Trees  Florida 

Delray  Beach,  FL 

Contact:  www.treesflorida.com 

June  24, 2016 

TCIA  Plant  Health  Care  Workshop 
San  Diego,  CA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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Washington  in  Review 

By  Peter  Gerstenberger 


In  a February  26  decision  from  the 
Occupational  Safety  & Health  Review 
Commission,  in  the  case  of  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  vs.  a TCIA  member  com- 
pany, an  important  precedent  was  set. 
In  a ruling  still  subject  to  further  appeal, 
OSHRC  determined  that  an  arboricultural 
tree  removal  operation  is  not  subject  to  the 
OSHA  Logging  Standard. 

The  decision  stemmed  from  a February 
2011  incident  in  which  a line-clearance 
crew  was  felling  trees  that  endangered 
power  lines.  As  they  were  felled,  the  trees 
were  being  left  in  the  wooded  area.  A tree 
being  felled  struck  two  other  trees,  and  a 
branch  from  one  of  the  other  trees  fell, 
striking  and  killing  an  employee  on  the 
ground. 

The  tree  company  was  cited  under  the 


Logging  Standard,  and  contested  on  the 
grounds  that  the  standard  did  not  apply  to 
their  operation. 

In  the  original  hearing,  the  administra- 
tive law  judge  agreed  with  the  tree  com- 
pany and  vacated  the  citation,  but  OSHA 
appealed,  which  is  how  the  case  wound  up 
before  OSHRC. 

This  debate  with  the  tree  care  industry 
and  OSHA  goes  back  to  1995,  when  the 
Logging  Standard  was  put  in  force.  OSHA’s 
original  stance  was  that  the  Logging  Stan- 
dard applied  to  tree  felling,  “...regardless 
of  the  end  use  of  the  wood”  as  it  is  stated  in 
the  scope  and  application  of  the  rule. 

It  is  clear  from  reading  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  the  rule  that  its  authors  intended 
it  to  apply  to  the  various  forms  of  logging, 
i.e.  tree  harvesting  for  lumber,  pulpwood, 


etc.  Somewhere  along  the  way,  and  because 
OSHA  didn’t  have  any  other  standard  that 
could  be  applied  to  the  hazards  of  tree  fell- 
ing, the  meaning  was  perverted.  It  no  lon- 
ger mattered  why  one  felled  the  tree;  it  was 
logging  regardless. 

The  OSHRC  decision  is  a convoluted 
eight  pages  of  argument  and  rebuttal  with 
numerous  citations  of  legal  precedent  in 
other  cases.  The  essence  of  the  decision 
addressed  the  scope  of  the  standard  and  its 
definition  of  logging,  and  concluded  that 
logging  was  a different  animal  from  arbo- 
riculture. 

Whether  OSHA  appeals  or  not,  this 
decision  sets  the  stage  for  a new  dialogue 
between  the  industry  and  OSHA  about  an 
appropriate  standard  to  address  hazards  in 
our  profession. 


(Continued  from  page  24) 

July  18, 2016 

TCIA  Plant  Health  Care  Workshop 
Denver,  CO 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

July  19-20, 2016* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 

Sacramento,  CA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

July  21, 2016* 

CTPA  Summer  Meeting 
Farmington,  CT 
Contact:  www.CTPA.org 

July  22, 2016 

TCIA  Plant  Health  Care  Workshop 
Boston,  MA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

June  22-24, 2016* 

SIMA  Annual  Snow  & Ice  Symposium 
Providence,  Rl 

Contact:  www.sima.org/show 

August  5, 2016 

TCIA  Plant  Health  Care  Workshop 

Kansas  City,  M0 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


August  12-1 3, 2016* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Ft.  Worth,  TX 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

August  13-1 7, 2016* 

ISA  Annual  Conference 
Fort  Worth,  TX 

Contact:  www.isa-arbor.com/events 


* Indicates  that  TCIA  staff  will  be  in  attendance 
**  Does  not  include  lunch 


August  19-20, 2016* 

PTCA  (Prof.  Tree  Care  Assoc.)  Seminar  & Field  Day 
Balboa  Park  Club,  San  Diego,  CA 
Contact:  www.ptcasandiego.org 

November  10-12, 2016* 

TCI  EXPO  Tradeshow  & Conference 

Pre-conference  workshops  November  9 
Baltimore,  MD 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org 


***  ASTI  grant  supported  workshop 
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Figure  3:  Various  fungal  fruiting  structures  are  occasionally  mistaken  for  galls,  particularly  the  shelf -I ike  growths  sprouting  out  of  trees  that  are  produced  by  bracket  fungi.  This  Dryad 
saddle  bracket  fungus  produced  by  Polyporus  squamosus  and  being  examined  by  Jim  Chatfield,  with  Ohio  State  University  Extension,  is  NOT  a gall.  All  images  courtesy  of  the  author. 


By  Joe  Boggs 

Plant  galls  are  remarkable  plant 
structures  that  have  been  ob- 
served, studied  and  utilized  since 
ancient  antiquity.  The  Greek  natural- 
ist Theophrastus  (372-286  B.C.)  wrote 
about  “gall-nuts”  of  Syria.  The  Roman 
naturalist  Pliny  the  Elder  (23-79  A.D.) 
wrote  about  medical  uses  of  gall  extracts. 
Gall  ink,  which  is  a mixture  of  iron 
and  gallic  acid  (3, 4, 5 -trihydroxy ben- 
zoic acid)  extracted  from  oak  galls, 
was  used  for  centuries  for  art,  literary 
works  and  official  documents. 

The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  were  written  in 
iron-gall  ink.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  wrote 
his  notes  with  it,  J.S.  Bach  composed 
with  it,  Rembrandt  and  Van  Gogh  drew 
with  it  and  the  Magna  Carta  was  penned 
with  gall  ink.  Indeed,  much  of  our  his- 
tory was  literally  written  in  gall  ink. 
The  U.S.  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights; 
collectively  referred  to  as  the  “Charters 
of  Freedom”  by  the  U.S.  National  Ar- 


chives, were  penned  on  parchment  using 
iron-gall  ink. 

Cecidology  is  the  study  of  galls  and  the 
process  of  gall  formation.  It  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  kekis , meaning  “gall  nut” 
and  translates  to  “the  study  of  gall  nuts.” 
The  official  publication  of  the  British 
Plant  Gall  Society  is  called  “ Cecidology .” 
While  cecidology  is  a very  old  science,  it 
is  primarily  recognized  as  an  active  branch 


Figure  /.-  Gall-like  growths  on  honeylocust  caused  by  exposure  to  the 
herbicide  Imprelis. 


of  science  by  European  rather  than  North 
American  academia. 

With  such  a rich  history  and  a dedicat- 
ed branch  of  science,  it  could  be  assumed 
that  plant  galls  are  well  understood.  In 
fact,  despite  plant  galls  being  one  of  the 
most  obvious  and  unusual  of  plant  struc- 
tures, there  remains  much  that  we  do  not 
know.  The  identification  of  the  gall-mak- 
ers behind  many  of  our  most  noteworthy 
plant  galls  remain  a mystery.  Indeed, 
scientists  continue  to  debate  exactly 
how  galls  are  formed;  so  far,  no  scientist 
has  ever  grown  a plant  gall  without  help 
from  a natural  gall-maker.  Galls  are  a 
common  subject  of  questions  from  tree 
care  clients.  The  goal  of  this  article  is 
to  provide  an  overview  of  some  of  the 
things  that  we  do  know  about  galls. 

Is  it  a gall  or  something  else? 

The  name  “gall”  may  conjure  up  a 
range  of  images,  some  accurate,  some 
inaccurate.  True  plant  galls  are  pro- 
duced under  the  direction  of  a living 
gall-maker.  However,  abnormal  gall- 
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Figure  2:  Fungal  canker  on  redbud  produced  by  Botryos- 
phaeria  dothidea. 

like  growths  can  also  occur  on  trees  that 
are  caused  by  something  else.  These  are 
not  true  plant  galls.  The  growths  may  be 
stimulated  by  exposure  to  chemicals  such 
as  herbicides  or  even  misdirected  plant 
hormones  circulating  within  the  tree.  If  no 
organism  is  found  to  be  directing  the  for- 
mation of  an  abnormal  gall-like  structure, 
other  causes  must  be  considered  such  as  a 
physiological  problem  or  exposure  to  an 
herbicide.  (Figure  1) 

Fungal  cankers  on  trees  are  sometimes 
mistaken  for  galls  and  vice  versa.  The  big 
difference  between  fungal  cankers  and 
galls  is  that  cankers  involve  the  death  of 
plant  tissue  through  the  fungal  infection; 
galls  involve  the  growth  of  plant  tissue. 
The  development  of  callus  tissue  to  close 
wounds  created  by  cankering  fungi  adds  to 
the  confusion.  (Figure  2) 

Various  fungal  fruiting  structures  are 
occasionally  mistaken  for  galls,  particu- 
larly the  shelf-like  growths  sprouting  out 
of  trees  that  are  produced  by  bracket  fungi. 
These  structures  are  the  macroscopic  evi- 
dence of  the  microscopic  wood-decay  fun- 
gi digesting  the  tree  from  within.  Their  ac- 
tivity may  be  dramatically  disclosed  when 
trees  fall;  galls  do  not  cause  such  damage. 
The  brackets  are  solely  composed  of  fun- 
gal tissue  with  the  purpose  of  producing 
fungal  spores,  thus  the  name  “fruiting 
structures.”  (Figure  3,  facing  page) 

A parade  of  plant  galls 

There  are  many  organisms  that  can  in- 
duce gall  formation,  including  microor- 
ganisms such  as  viruses,  bacteria,  fungi, 
nematodes  and  eriophyid  mites;  as  well 
as  macroorganisms  such  as  insects.  Ex- 
actly how  the  galls  grow  depends  on  the 
gall-maker. 


Bacterial  crown  gall 

Plant  galls  are  sometimes  incorrectly  re- 
ferred to  as  “plant  tumors;”  this  is  inaccu- 
rate because  they  are  most  often  highly  or- 
ganized structures.  However,  crown  galls 
produced  under  the  direction  of  the  bacte- 
rium, Agrobacterium  tumefaciens , lack  an 
organized  structure  and  are  composed  of 
a chaotic  agglomeration  of  dividing  cells, 
making  them  much  like  tumors.  The  bacte- 
rium transfers  genetic  material  in  the  form 
of  T-DNA  into  plant  cells  and  the  T-DNA 
is  then  integrated  into  the  plant  chromo- 
somes. The  new  DNA  induces  a frenzied 
proliferation  of  infected  plant  cells,  with 
each  cell  becoming  a “bacterial  factory” 
cranking  out  more  bacterial  bodies.  The 
development  and  disorganized  structure 
of  crown  galls  may  indeed  support  calling 
them  plant  tumors.  (Figure  4) 


Figure  4:  Bacterial  crown  gall  on  Euonymus. 


Fungal  galls 

Various  fungal  galls  represent  another 
type  of  gall-growth.  The  cedar-apple  rust 
fungus,  Gymno sporangium  juniperi-vir- 
ginianae , is  so  named  because  one  of  its 
hosts  is  eastern  red  cedar  ( Juniperus  vir- 
giniana ),  which  is  a type  of  juniper;  the 
fungus  does  not  infect  cedar.  It  also  in- 
fects apple  ( Malus  spp.).  In  fact,  the  fun- 
gus cannot  complete  its  development  on 
either  juniper  or  apple;  it  must  alternate 
between  the  two  hosts  to  complete  its  life- 
cycle.  Galls  are  only  produced  on  juniper; 
rusty-orange  lesions  are  produced  on  the 
leaves  and  fruit  of  apple. 

The  brain-like  galls  produced  on  juniper 
are  more  organized  compared  to  crown 
gall  and  are  comprised  of  a combination 
of  plant  tissue,  mainly  parenchyma,  and 
fungal  hyphae.  The  fungal  partnership  is 
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Figure  5:  Cedar-apple  rust  fungal  gall  with  tel ia I horns 
on  juniper. 

dramatically  revealed  in  the  spring  during 
wet  weather  when  bright  orange,  gelat- 
inous, tentacle-like  “telial  horns”  are  ex- 
truded from  the  galls.  The  horns  are  com- 
prised of  fungal  teliospores  which  give 
rise  to  basidiospores  that  are  ejected  into 
the  air  to  drift  onto  apple  where  they  ger- 
minate, marking  the  beginning  of  the  other 
half  of  the  fungal  life-cycle.  Although  the 
infectious  spores  can  be  blown  a consider- 
able distance,  infections  on  both  hosts  are 
certainly  enhanced  by  in-plantings,  where 
the  two  hosts  are  in  close  proximity  to  one 


another.  (Figures  5 & 6) 

Insect  and  mite  galls 

Insect  and  mite  (arthropods)  galls  rep- 
resent yet  another  type  of  gall-growth. 
Unlike  bacterial  crown  galls,  which  are  a 
mass  of  plant  cells  that  have  been  modified 
by  bacterial  DNA,  or  fungal  galls,  which 
are  an  assemblage  of  fungal  cells  inter- 
twined with  plant  cells,  galls  produced  by 
insects  and  mites  are  constructed  entirely 
of  plant  cells. 

The  dominant  arthropod  gall-makers  in- 
clude members  of  three  insect  orders:  Hy- 
menoptera  (wasps,  sawflies);  Hemiptera 
(aphids/adelgids,  phylloxerans,  psyllids); 
and  Diptera  (midge  flies).  The  only  mites 
capable  of  inducing  galls  are  eriophyids 
(order  Trombidiformes,  family  Eriophy- 
idae).  There  are  more  than  2,000  species 
of  insect  gall-makers  in  the  U.S.;  however, 
three  quarters  belong  to  only  two  families: 
Cynipidae  (“gall  wasps”)  and  Cecidomyii- 
dae  (“gall  midges”).  Note  the  “cecido-“ 
in  the  name  of  the  gall  midge  family.  Of 
the  more  than  800  different  gall-makers 


Figure  6:  Cedar-apple  rust  fungal  gall  structure. 

on  oaks,  more  than  700  are  gall  wasps.  In 
other  words,  when  trying  to  identify  an  in- 
sect gall,  there  is  a high  probability  it  was 
produced  by  a gall  wasp  or  gall  midge,  and 
if  the  gall  is  found  on  an  oak,  it  was  most 
likely  produced  by  a wasp. 

Although  insect  and  mite  gall  forma- 
tion is  not  entirely  understood,  researchers 
theorize  there  are  two  possible  pathways. 
Some  gall  researchers  believe  certain 
types  of  plant-gall  growth  are  directed  by 
the  feeding  activity  of  the  gall-maker.  The 
galls  are  produced  by  a combination  of 
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constant  but  subtle  feeding  irritation 
perhaps  coupled  with  the  release  of 
chemical  inducers  by  the  gall-maker. 

Certain  eriophyid  mites  provide 
an  example.  These  unusual  mites  are 
much  smaller  than  spider  mites  (you 
need  at  least  40x  magnification  to  see 
them);  however,  both  types  of  mites 
use  their  sharp,  piercing  mouthparts 
(chelicerae)  to  rupture  plant  cells  so 
Figure  7;  Erineum  patch  galls  on  birch.  they  can  feed  on  the  contents.  Howev- 


Figure  8:  Erineum  patch  galls  on  sugar  maple. 
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er,  only  the  feeding  activity  of  some  erio- 
phyid mites  induces  gall  growth.  This  gall- 
growth  pathway  may  explain  how  simple, 
felt-like  erineum  patches  (a.k.a.  “erineum 
galls”)  develop  under  the  direction  of  cer- 
tain eriophyid  mites.  It  does  not  explain 
how  highly  organized  plant  gall  structures 
develop.  (Figures  7 & 8) 

Some  types  of  insect  and  mite  galls  are 
comprised  of  complex  plant  structures  and 
may  include  functional  plant  organs  such 
as  nectaries.  These  types  of  plant  galls  re- 
quire a different  gall-growth  theory;  one 
that  includes  the  ability  of  the  gall-maker 
to  turn  plant  genes  on  and  off  as  they  di- 
rect plant  cells  to  form  highly  organized 
plant  structures. 

Research  has  revealed  that  gall-making 
insects  and  mites  that  direct  the  growth 
of  highly  organized  gall  tissue  produce 
chemical  replicas  of  plant  hormones  (only 
plants  can  actually  produce  “plant  hor- 
mones”), or  the  molecules  may  be  nothing 
like  plant  hormones,  but  the  plant’s  re- 
sponse is  the  same  as  with  plant  hormones; 
these  are  called  “hormone  analogs.”  With 
insect  gall-makers  that  rely  heavily  on 
chemicals,  the  gall-forming  process  is 
usually  initiated  by  the  female  when  she 
injects  gall-inducing  chemicals  into  the 
plant  along  with  her  eggs.  The  eggs  them- 
selves may  ooze  gall-inducing  chemicals, 
and  once  the  eggs  hatch,  the  interaction 
continues  with  the  immature  gall-makers 
continuing  to  exude  chemicals  to  direct 
plant  growth  to  suit  their  needs. 

The  resulting  galls  provide  both  a pro- 
tective home  and  nourishment  for  the  next 
generation  of  gall-maker.  The  continual 
direction  of  gall  growth  by  the  gall-mak- 
er using  chemicals  to  turn  plant  genes  on 
and  off  speaks  to  why  some  find  insect  and 
mite  plant  galls  so  fascinating. 

Circle  46  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications  The  chemicals  exuded  by  gall-makers 
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Figure  9:  Oak  bullet  stem  gall  growing  from  stem 
cambium. 

can  only  act  upon  meristematic  plant  cells 
such  as  cambial  cells  in  stems  or  the  mer- 
istematic cells  in  leaf  buds;  the  precursors 
to  leaf  cells.  Under  the  influence  of  chem- 
icals exuded  by  a gall-maker,  the  meriste- 
matic cells  that  were  originally  destined 
to  become  leaf  cells  begin  marching  to  a 
different  drummer.  Once  the  errant  leaf 
cells  fall  under  the  chemical  spell  of  a 
gall-maker,  there  is  no  turning  back;  they 
will  become  gall  tissue.  This  means  that 
gall  formation  cannot  occur  once  meriste- 
matic leaf  bud  cells  are  committed  to  be- 
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Figure  1 h Small  oak  apple  gall  infected  with  the  oak  anthracnose 
fungus. 


coming  leaf  tissue;  it  is  one  reason 
the  leaf-gall  season  begins  in  the 
spring ! However,  once  the  galls  start 
growing  they  will  continue  to  grow 
even  after  the  leaves  fully  expand. 

Stem  galls  that  arise  from  cambial 
tissue  present  a different  scenario. 

Since  cambial  cells  remain  “free 
agents”  throughout  the  growing 
season,  galls  can  be  formed  from 
these  cells  any  time  during  the 
growing  season,  although  most 
stem  galls  also  start  growing  ear- 
ly in  the  season  to  provide  ample 
time  for  the  gall-maker  to  complete  its 
development.  (Figure  9) 

Insect  and  mite  gall  laws 

While  the  highly  organized  plant  galls 
produced  under  the  direction  of  many  in- 
sect and  mite  gall-makers  represent  a wide 
range  of  forms  and  locations,  there  are  cer- 
tain consistencies  that  can  be  summarized 
as  “Gall  Laws.” 


The  First  Gall  Law:  Galls  are  abnor- 
mal plant  growths  produced  under  the 
direction  of  a living  gall-maker;  they  do 
not  arise  spontaneously  nor  are  they  in  re- 
sponse to  plant  wounding  that  does  not  in- 
volve a gall-maker.  This  law  removes  cer- 
tain tree  growth  such  as  “burls”  from  the 
gall  arena.  It  is  believed  these  abnormal 
plant  growths  are  the  result  of  run-away 
plant  hormone  production;  they  are  not 
considered  “true  galls.”  [Figure  10 

The  Second  Gall  Law : Insect  and  mite 
galls  are  abnormal  plant  structures  com- 
prised entirely  of  plant  tissue;  they’re  not 
part  of  the  gall-maker.  Infections  by  fun- 
gal plant  pathogens  can  illustrate  that  in- 


sect and  mite  plant  galls  are  indeed  plant 
structures.  The  oak  anthracnose  fungus, 
Apiognomonia  quercina , normally  in- 
fects the  leaf  cells  of  its  namesake  host, 
producing  blackened,  necrotic  leaf  tissue. 
The  fungus  can  also  infect  the  plant  tissue 
of  the  small  oak  apple  gall  produced  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  gall  wasp,  Cynips 
clivorum , because  the  gall  is  constructed 
from  hijacked  leaf  cells.  The  resulting  tis- 
sue necrosis  makes  the  gall  appear  to 
slowly  dissolve  away.  (Figure  11) 

The  Third  Gall  Law:  Galls  can  only 
be  formed  from  meristematic  plant  tis- 
sue, and  once  plant  tissue  stops  differ- 
entiating, galls  cannot  be  formed  by  a 
gall-maker.  This  explains  the  seasonal- 
ity of  leaf  and  bud  galls  as  well  as  the 
ability  for  stem  galls  arising  from  cam- 
bial tissue  anytime  during  the  growing 
season. 

The  Fourth  Gall  Law:  Gall  struc- 
tures and  locations  on  the  plant  are  so 
species-specific  that  the  species  of  the 
gall-maker  can  be  identified  by  the  gall 
structure  alone,  without  the  need  to  see 
the  gall-maker  itself.  Although  galls  may 
change  color  and  texture  as  gall-makers 


Figure  12:  Larger  oak  apple  gall. 
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Figure  13:  Larger  oak  apple  gall  opened  to  show  gall  wasp 
larva. 

develop,  and  are  said  to  be  “mature”  once 
the  gall-maker  completes  its  develop- 
ment, the  changes  are  predictable.  There 
are  more  than  20  different  types  of  “oak 
apple”  galls,  so  named  because  of  their  re- 
semblance to  varying  sized  apples. 

However,  only  one  gall  wasp  species, 
Amphibolips  quercusinanis  (syn.  A.  inan- 
is ),  produces  the  so-called  larger  empty 
oak-apple  gall.  The  1 to  lV2inch  diam- 


eter galls  arise  from  leaf  buds.  The  galls 
hold  a single  wasp  larva,  and  as  the  larva 
develops,  the  galls  bear  a striking  resem- 
blance to  green  apples  with  the  apple-ruse 
made  complete  by  reddish  speckles  that 
resemble  insect  damage  to  the  “apples.” 
The  galls  are  filled  with  soft  fiber  radiat- 
ing spoke-like  from  a center  kernel  that 
houses  the  resident  wasp  larva.  Once  the 
larva  pupates,  the  galls  turn  tannish-brown 
and  the  fiber  degrades,  causing  the  galls 
to  appear  empty,  thus  the  common  name. 
(Figures  12:  13  & 14) 

The  Fifth  Gall  Law:  Gall-makers  are 
specific  to  certain  hosts.  Their  activity  may 
be  confined  to  a plant  species,  or  certain 
varieties,  cultivars,  or  provenances  within 
a species.  It  is  common  to  find  the  gnarled, 
woody  horned  oak  galls  produced  by  the 
cynipid  wasp,  Callirhytis  cornigera , af- 
fecting only  a few  trees  in  a whole  row 
of  seemingly  related  pin  oaks  ( Quercus 
palustris).  This  observation  speaks  to  the 
impact  of  only  slight  genetic  differences 


Figure  14:  Mature  large  empty  oak  apple  gall  after  the 
wasp  has  emerged. 

in  the  gall-maker’s  host.  Galling  activity 
may  also  be  confined  to  a group  of  relat- 
ed species  within  a genus.  It  is  uncommon 
for  gall-makers  on  white  oaks  to  also  re- 
side on  red  oaks.  What  this  means  for  gall 
management  is  that  making  slight  changes 
in  tree  selection  may  eliminate  a recurring 
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Figure  15:  Horned  oak 
galls  on  pin  oak. 
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gall  problem  in  a landscape.  (Figure  15) 
Sixth  Gall  Law:  Insect  and  mite  galls 
may  house  other  occupants  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  gall  formation;  howev- 
er, these  interlopers  still  rely  on  the  gall 
for  both  their  lodging  and  food.  Biologists 
call  these  gall-guests  “inquilines,”  a term 
derived  from  the  Latin  inquilinus , which 
means  “tenant”  or  “lodger.”  Inquilines  are 
divided  into  cecidophages,  arthropods  that 
feed  on  the  gall  tissue  while  the  gall-maker 
is  developing,  and  success ori , arthropods 
that  feed  on  the  galls  after  the  gall-maker 
moves  out.  Studies  have  shown  that  more 
than  20  different  arthropods  may  whol- 


Figure  16:  Cedar-apple  rust  gall  with  a weevil  larva. 


Figure  1 T.  Horned  oak  gall  with  an  oak  gall  borer  (Synan- 
thedon  decipiens  )pupa. 
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ly  or  partially  depend  upon  the  gnarled, 
woody,  horned  oak  gall  produced  by  the 
cynipid  wasp,  Callirhytis  cornigera , for 
their  livelihood. 

Arthropods  may  also  colonize  fungal 
galls  such  as  the  aforementioned  cedar- 
apple  rust  galls,  which  may  introduce 
some  confusion  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
true  gall-maker!  Indeed,  with  the  wide 
array  of  possible  inquilines  in  some  galls 
coupled  with  the  predators  and  parasitoids 
that  feed  on  the  gall-maker  as  well  as  the 
inquilines,  biologists  often  describe  galls 
a mini-ecosystems;  it’s  a jungle  in  there! 
(Figures  16,  17  & 18) 

End  of  Part  I. 

Next  month:  Plant  Galls  Unveiled  - Part 
II:  Insect  and  Mite  Gall  Identification  and 
Management. 

Joe  Boggs  is  an  assistant  professor  with 
the  Ohio  State  University  (OSU)  Extension 
and  the  OSU  Department  of  Entomology. 
He  works  as  a commercial  horticulture 
educator  for  OSU  Extension,  Hamilton 
County  (Cincinnati).  ^ 


Figure  18:  Unknown  weevil  feeding  on  spent  horned  oak 
gall. 
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Accident  Briefs 


Send  Your  Local  Accident  News  to  editor@tcia.org 


All  items  taken  from  published  re- 
ports or  reported  directly  to  TCI  A staff 
as  noted. 

Logger  serious  after  struck-by 

A man  was  seriously  injured  while  log- 
ging by  himself  February  2,  2016,  in  Salis- 
bury, New  York.  Rodney  Congdon,  58,  of 
Salisbury,  was  found  trapped  beneath  a tree 
on  a logging  trail  1.4  miles  off  the  main 
road.  Congdon  was  in  the  woods  cutting 
trees  by  himself  when  a large  tree  fell  on 
his  back  and  pinned  his  legs  to  the  ground. 

Rescuers  moved  the  tree,  carried  him 
out  of  the  woods  and  took  him  to  the  Strat- 
ford Fire  Station,  where  he  was  flown  to 
Albany  Medical  Center.  He  was  listed 
in  serious  but  stable  condition  at  Albany 
Medical  Center,  according  to  a report  on 
www.  cny  central . com . 

Submitted  by  Brian  C.  Skinner,  senior 
arborist-Central  Division,  with  National 
Grid  in  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Climber  rescued  from  palm  fronds 

A tree  trimmer  suffered  minor  injuries 
February  4,  2016,  when  he  was  pinned  be- 


neath dead  palm  fronds  about  20  feet  up 
a tree  in  Encinitas,  California.  Emergen- 
cy crews  found  the  man  trapped  under  a 
heavy  pile  of  fronds  and  unable  to  move. 

Rescuers  used  a ladder  truck  to  access 
the  victim  and  removed  the  fronds.  The 
man  was  tied  to  the  palm  with  his  safety 
belt  and  was  awake  and  alert.  He  was  tak- 
en to  Scripps  Memorial  Hospital  La  Jolla 
to  be  treated  for  minor  injuries,  according 
to  a KSWB  FOX  5 report. 

Man  struck  and  hurt  by  cut  tree 

A man  was  in  stable  condition  after  a 
tree  he  was  cutting  down  fell  on  him  Feb- 
ruary 6,  2016,  in  McHenry,  Illinois.  First 
responders  found  the  man,  in  his  30s,  ly- 
ing on  the  ground  next  to  a tree. 

He  was  taken  by  Flight  for  Life  helicop- 
ter to  a local  hospital,  where  he  was  listed 
in  stable  condition,  according  to  a North- 
west Herald  report. 

Man  killed  in  struck-by 

A man  who  had  been  cutting  firewood 
was  found  dead  under  a fallen  tree  Feb- 
ruary 7,  2016,  near  Bolivar,  Missouri.  A 


neighbor  discovered  the  body  of  Barry 
Lewis  Wahl,  61,  of  Roach,  north  of  Boli- 
var, late  that  night. 

Wahl’s  wife  called  911  to  report  Wahl 
was  cutting  firewood  on  the  property, 
owned  by  Wahl’s  father-in-law,  during  the 
day  but  had  not  returned  when  expected.  A 
sheriff’s  deputy  pinged  Wahl’s  cell  phone 
to  determine  his  location  on  the  property. 
While  the  deputy  and  first  responders  were 
en  route,  a neighbor  called  911  to  report 
Wahl’s  body  had  been  located. 

Wahl  had  apparently  died  at  about  4:30 
p.m.  It  appeared  Wahl  was  impacted  by  a 
tree  when  it  fell  in  an  unexpected  direc- 
tion, according  to  a police  report  quoted  in 
a Bolivar  Herald-Free  Press  report. 

Trimmer  electrocuted 

A tree  trimmer  was  electrocuted  while 
working  in  West  Miami  February  8,  2016. 
Petronilo  Reynoso,  46,  of  Miami,  was 
working  in  the  backyard  of  a home  when 
he  cut  an  electrical  line  and  was  killed. 

The  homeowner  had  hired  the  arborist 
to  cut  some  trees  behind  her  home. 

Florida  Power  and  Light  disconnected 
the  power  to  the  area  so  Reynoso’s  body 
could  be  recovered,  according  to  an  NBC 
6 South  Florida  report. 

Homeowner  seriously  injured  in  fall 
from  ladder 

A man  was  seriously  injured  after  fall- 
ing from  a ladder  while  trimming  branches 
from  a tree  February  9,  2016,  in  Frederick, 
Oklahoma. 

The  homeowner  was  using  a chain  saw 
to  trim  broken  limbs  from  the  trees  around 
his  home.  One  of  the  limbs  he  severed  fell 
into  his  ladder,  knocking  it  over  and  caus- 
ing the  man  to  fall  12  feet  to  the  ground. 
The  man  was  discovered  by  a neighbor, 
lying  face  down  in  the  yard  beneath  the 
tree.  The  badly  bent  ladder  and  chainsaw 
were  strewn  on  the  ground  nearby. 

He  was  taken  by  helicopter  to  OU  Medi- 
cal Center  due  to  the  nature  of  his  injuries, 
according  to  a Press-Leader  report. 

Man  dies  cutting  trees  alone 

A man  was  killed  February  12,  2016,  in 
what  was  described  as  a logging  accident 
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in  Cayuga  County,  New  York.  The  man 
was  harvesting  trees  by  himself  when  the 
accident  happened. 

James  Rowe,  59,  of  Niles,  N.Y.,  had  left 
his  home  in  the  morning,  and  family  mem- 
bers became  concerned  when  he  had  not 
returned  as  expected.  He  was  found  dead 
shortly  after  8 p.m.  in  a wooded  area  off 
Richardson  Road  in  Niles.  Family  members 
located  Rowe  in  the  woods  and  called  911, 
according  to  a www.syracuse.com  report. 

Submitted  by  Brian  C.  Skinner,  senior 
arborist-Central  Division,  with  National 
Grid  in  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Man  survives  being  pulled  into  chipper 

An  arborist  was  accidentally  pulled 
head  first  into  an  operating  wood  chipper 
February  12,  2016,  in  Leaburg,  Oregon, 
and  suffered  serious  injuries,  but  was  ex- 
pected to  survive. 

The  arborist’s  harness  rope  had  become 
tangled  with  tree  limbs  being  fed  into  the 
chipper,  causing  him  to  be  yanked  in. 
However,  his  leg  tripped  the  safety  bar  and 
shut  off  the  machine  just  when  his  head 
arrived  at  the  chipper  blades. 

The  victim  suffered  trauma  to  the  back 
of  his  head  and  a broken  left  leg.  He  was 
taken  to  PeaceHealth  Sacred  Heart  Medi- 
cal Center  at  RiverBend  in  Springfield. 

The  arborist,  in  his  20s,  was  wearing  a 
helmet  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  which 
very  likely  helped  him  survive,  according 
to  a first  responder  on  the  scene,  as  report- 
ed by  The  Register- Guard. 

Tree  worker  setting  signs  killed  by  car 

A tree  worker  setting  up  a work  zone  was 
killed  by  a car  February  18,  2016,  in  Rob- 
bins, in  Moore  County,  North  Carolina. 

Tony  Wood,  of  Hamptonville,  N.C., 
died  at  the  scene  of  the  collision  just  be- 
fore 8 a.m.  The  car  driver  was  flown  to  the 
hospital,  though  his  exact  condition  was 
not  known. 

Wood  and  another  man  were  setting 
up  work  signs  when  the  car  hit  a chipper. 
Wood  ended  up  pinned  between  the  chip- 
per and  the  work  truck.  Police  reported 
that  the  car  driver  may  have  had  a medical 
issue  prior  to  the  crash. 

Wood  was  working  for  a local  vegeta- 
tion management  company  hired  by  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation to  conduct  tree  work,  according  to 


an  Aberdeen  Times  and  WXII  Channel  12 
report. 

Climber  hurt  in  fall 

A tree  company  worker  suffered  several 
injuries,  including  possible  fractures,  when 
he  fell  out  of  a tree  he  was  working  on 
February  22,  2016,  in  Lufkin,  Texas.  Para- 
medics stabilized  and  treated  the  man  at  the 
scene  before  transporting  him  to  a hospital, 
according  to  a KTRE  News  9 report. 


Man  killed  in  75-foot  fall 

A tree  worker  was  killed  February  23, 
2016,  in  Magalia,  California,  when  he  fell 
approximately  75  feet  to  the  ground. 

Joey  L.  Perkins,  46,  was  contracted  to 
cut  back  some  trees.  Investigators  were 
not  sure  what  caused  the  fall,  but  said  a 
portion  of  a cut  tree  also  landed  on  Per- 
kins, according  to  an  Action  News  Now 
report,  which  also  reported  that  Perkins 
was  pronounced  dead  at  the  scene.  ^ 
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TCIA  Association  News 


And^Ross  installed  as  chairman  of  TCIA  Board 


Andrew  T.  Ross,  CTSP,  president  of 
RTEC  Treecare  in  Falls  Church, 
Virginia,  was  sworn  in  as  chair- 
man of  the  TCIA  Board  of  Directors 
during  the  annual  Winter  Management 
Conference  in  Grand  Cayman  in  February. 

The  chair  is  elected  by  his  or  her  fellow 
Board  members  and  serves  one  year.  Ross, 
who  has  served  on  the  Board  for  five  years, 
this  past  year  as  senior  director,  was  sworn 
in  by  outgoing  chair  Jack  Guffey. 

Ross  attended  George  Mason  University 
in  Fairfax,  Va.,  outside  Washington,  D.C. 
In  1996,  Ross  and  his  wife,  Vat,  launched 
RTEC  Treecare.  One  of  the  first  things 
Ross  did  was  join  TCIA  (then  NAA). 

In  addition  to  being  a Certified  Tree- 
care Safety  Professional  (CTSP),  Ross  is 
a Maryland  Ficensed  Tree  Expert,  ISA 
Certified  Arborist,  Virginia  Class-A  Gen- 
eral Contractor,  Federal  Government 
GSA  Contractor,  and  a Ficensed  Business 
Commercial  Applicator  (Va.,  Md.  and 
Wash.  D.C.).  He  received  the  Department 
of  Homeland  Security  Small  Business 
Achievement  Award  (2009),  was  named 
TCIA  Grassroots  Champion  in  2008,  re- 
ceived several  TCIA  Excellence  in  Arbori- 
culture Awards,  and  was  TCIA’s  Volunteer 
of  the  Year  in  2004. 

Ross  served  on  TCIA’s  Accreditation 
Council  (2003-2009)  and  later  for  several 
Days  of  Service,  the  Voice  for  Trees  po- 
litical action  committee,  Fegislative  Day 
on  the  Hill  (2007,  2009,  2011,  2013  and 
2015)  and  represented  TCIA  at  the  Vir- 
ginia/OSHA  Arborist  Standard  Regulation 
Roundtable  (2008). 

The  first  company  accredited  in  Virgin- 
ia in  2005,  RTEC  Treecare  has  17  full-time 
employees  and  annual  revenues  of  approx- 
imately $3  million,  with  about  50  percent 
residential  tree  work  and  50  percent  com- 
mercial and  government.  His  experience 
with  government  contracts  is  one  thing 
Ross  said  he  brings  to  the  Board.  He  is  also 
experienced  in  tree  preservation  and  other 
environmental  services. 

“The  role  of  our  industry  is  becoming 
more  important  with  every  passing  year, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  the  groundswell 
for  environmental  sustainability.  I will 
support  the  continued  expansion  of  our 
services  and  technical  expertise  through 
recognized  certification  programs.  Estab- 
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lishing  protocols,  specifications  and  engi- 
neered values  for  arboriculture  will  elevate 
the  importance  and  professionalism  an 
arborist  brings  to  any  environmental  proj- 
ect, and  continues 
to  add  value  and 
de-commoditize 
our  services.” 

Personally,  Ross 
has  been  an  Arbor 
Day  exhibitor  and 
career  presenter 
in  local  schools,  a 
volunteer  for  lo- 
cal fund-raisers, 
and  is  a nine-year 
member  of  the  En- 
trepreneurs’ Orga- 
nization (EO).  He  and  his  wife,  Vat,  who  is 
CFO  of  the  company,  have  two  daughters, 
Abbey,  15,  and  Bella,  13. 

Q&A 

Briefly,  how  would  you  describe  your 
five  years  thus  far  on  the  TCIA  Board? 

It  has  been  a great  experience.  It’s  re- 
warding to  be  able  to  make  progress  for  the 
tree  industry  with  several  issues  that  have 
been  nagging  it  for  a long  time. 

When  you  joined  the  Board  in  2010,  you 
said  you  hoped  one  of  your  own  busi- 
ness philosophies,  that  “everything  we 
touch,  we  make  better  than  we  found 
it,”  would  apply  to  your  work  on  the 
Board.  Has  it? 

The  industry’s  safety  statistics  have  im- 
proved with  CTSP,  and  the  number  of  accred- 
ited companies  has  increased,  along  with  the 
public’s  recognition  of  these  two  programs.  I 
believe  that’s  making  things  better. 

What  three  things  are  you  most  proud 
of  that  you  have  championed  or  worked 
on  with  the  Board  or  accomplished  in 
your  five  years  on  the  Board? 

Accreditation,  CTSP  and  the  new  Work- 
force Development  initiative,  which  will 
start  developing  the  next  generation  of 
workers  for  our  industry. 

What  is  the  most  surprising  or  unex- 
pected thing  that  you  discovered  about 
the  association  in  the  time  you’ve  been 
on  the  Board? 
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TCIA,  as  an  association,  is  second  to 
none.  It’s  extremely  effective  in  its  initia- 
tives, and  is  very  well  run.  We  members 
are  very  fortunate  to  have  this  association 
and  its  staff  to  help  us  run  and  grow  our 
businesses. 

Would  you  describe  your  philosophy, 
work  ethic  or  approach  as  it  relates  to 
your  service  on  the  TCIA  Board,  and 
what  value  do  you  bring  to  the  chair  po- 
sition? 

I believe  that  this  industry  does  extreme- 
ly important  work,  and  the  members  are 
very  passionate  in  delivering  their  best. 
I hope  to  continue  to  raise  the  public’s 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  the  work 
we  do,  and  elevate  the  level  of  profession- 
alism of  the  industry,  the  members  and  the 
association. 

You’ve  been  a TCIA  member  since 
1998.  How  has  the  association  changed 
in  18  years? 

The  association  is  becoming  much  more 
influential  within  the  green  industry  and 
the  environmental  industry. 

How  would  you  describe  the  state  of  the 
industry? 

I believe  the  industry  has  never  been  in 
better  shape.  I am  very  excited  for  the  in- 
dustry’s ability  to  serve  new  markets  and 
grow  in  the  future. 

What  three  areas  do  you  see  as  most  in 
need  of  change  in  the  industry  or  the  as- 
sociation today? 

Workforce  development,  new  business 
opportunities  (environmental  and  other  ser- 
vices) and  strategic  alliances  (working  with 
other  companies  serving  larger  markets). 

One  year  can  be  a brief  period  to  get 
much  accomplished.  Do  you  have  any 
specific  goals  as  Board  chair? 

1 . Specifically,  I would  like  to  see  a nation- 
wide “house  drop”  protocol  established.  This 
would  help  keep  all  contractors  who  work 
around  residential  power  lines  safe. 

2.  I hope  to  take  every  opportunity  to 

get  this  industry  into  the  mainstream  con- 
sciousness of  the  general  public  and  the 
government,  and  highlight  the  importance 
of  what  we  do.  ^ 


Andy  Ross 
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Asplundh  crews  working  along  Southern  California  Edison  lines  in  February  2012.  Federal  OSHA’s  2014  revised  regulation  for  working  around  power  lines  is  now  in  full  effect.  Understand- 
ing and  interpreting  the  rule  will  help  you  determine  how  it  may  affect  you.  Photo  by  Rosa  Simental,  courtesy  of  Asplundh. 


By  Peter  Gerstenberger 

Federal  OSHA  published  a revised 
rule  for  Electric  Power  Generation, 
Transmission  and  Distribution  (29 
CFR  §1910.269)  in  late  2014.  Enforcement 
was  delayed  until  a few  items  could  be  re- 
solved to  the  industry’s  satisfaction,  but  the 
new  regulation  is  now  in  full  effect.  This 
article  discusses  how  this  rule  or  associated 
OSHA  regulations  may  affect  you. 

To  provide  some  context  for  a dis- 
cussion of  electrical  hazards,  we  use 
statistics  TCIA  has  gathered.  Our  meth- 
odology is  to  look  primarily  at  media 
accounts  of  incidents.  The  pie  chart 
(facing  page)  represents  tree  care  inci- 
dents for  calendar  years  2012  through 
2015;  four  years’  worth.  In  this  time 
we  recorded  533  serious  or  fatal  inci- 
dents in  our  industry,  81  (15  percent)  of 
which  were  related  to  electrical  contact. 

Even  though  it  has  diminished  pretty 
significantly  as  a percentage  of  incidents 
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overall,  electrical  contact  is  still  obviously 
a very  significant  cause  of  incidents  in  our 
industry,  and,  as  we  can  appreciate,  elec- 
trical contacts  tend  to  be  very  serious.  You 
don’t  get  too  many  second  chances  with 
electricity.  This  is  the  fundamental  reason 
for  publishing  this  article. 

When  you  work  with  OSHA,  you  have 
to  measure  time  by  different  increments. 
Like  witnessing  glacial  ice  melt,  watch- 
ing paint  dry  or  measuring  geologic  time 
and  evolution,  you  have  to  be  patient  yet 
persistent.  For  example,  when  we  were  the 
National  Arborist  Association  way  back 
in  1982,  OSHA  announced  its  intention  to 
create  a rule  we  fondly  came  to  know  as  the 
Vertical  Standard  for  utility  line-clearance 
tree  trimming.  It  actually  covers  ah  main- 
tenance activities  around  overhead  electric 
lines,  inclusive  of  tree  trimming. 

So  1982  marked  the  “pre-rule”  phase;  that 
is  when  the  National  Arborist  Association 
engaged  in  direct  conversations  with  the 
OSHA  standards  writers  to  try  to  help  them 
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develop  a responsible  standard  for  our  in- 
dustry. Our  contingent  traveled  to  D.C.  two 
and  sometimes  three  times  a year  from  1982 
through  1994,  to  work  directly  with  OSHA 
and  to  to  help  promulgate  the  standard. 

Twelve  years  later,  the  standard  indeed 
was  promulgated. 

Almost  immediately  - actually  before 
the  standard  was  promulgated  - it  was 
already  recognized  that  portions  that  had 
been  adopted  from  previously  existing 
ANSI  and  other  standards  were  already 
obsolete.  Standards  writing  at  OSHA 
is  like  a big  ship:  it  is  very  hard  to  turn 
around  or  stop.  OSHA  forged  ahead  and 
essentially  promulgated  a standard  with 
portions  out  of  date  the  day  they  were  im- 
plemented. Almost  immediately  they  were 
thinking  revision.  In  2005,  11  years  after 
being  promulgated,  OSHA  announced  it 
intended  to  revise  the  Vertical  Standard.  In 
2014,  another  nine  years  later,  the  standard 
finally  came  out. 

There  were  issues  for  our  industry  to 


be  sure,  as  there  were  issues  for  the  utili- 
ty line  maintenance  side  of  the  industry  as 
represented  by  another  trade  association, 
Edison  Electric  Institute.  Various  entities 
including  TCIA,  the  Utility  Line  Clear- 
ance Coalition,  EEI  and  IBEW  (Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers) 
separately  petitioned  OSHA  to  review  that 
standard  and  to  clarify  sections,  to  which 
OSHA  agreed. 

Let’s  define  some  terms,  because  we  of- 
ten get  confused  jumping  back  and  forth 
between  the  ANSI  Z133  Standard,  and  the 
way  it  identifies  things,  and  some  of  OSHA’s 
terminology.  In  Z 133  we  refer  to  somebody 
called  a “qualified  line  clearance  tree  trim- 
mer.”  The  synonymous  term  in  OSHA  lan- 
guage (as  defined  in  §1910.269(x))  is  “line 
clearance  tree  trimmer .”  OSHA  takes  the 
word  “qualified”  off. 

Here  is  where  it  really  starts  to  become 
confusing,  so  take  a few  gulps  of  your  favor- 
ite caffeinated  beverage  and  let’s  proceed. 

We  talk  about  a qualified  person  in  our 
standard,  and  you  can  find  various  defini- 
tions in  the  glossary  in  the  back  of  Z133 
as  to  what  “qualified”  means.  There  are 
actually  two  OSHA  standards  we  need 
to  discuss  here.  One,  called  “Subpart  S,” 
regulates  work  around  electrical  hazards 
not  performed  by  line-clearance  folks. 
The  main  standard  we  are  talking  about, 
1910.269,  regulates  line  clearance  per- 
formed on  behalf  of  the  utility. 

Subpart  S governs  “incidental  line 
clearance  tree  trimmers,”  who  are  other- 
wise qualified  arborists  pruning  the  tree 
for  Mrs.  Jones  where  there  happens  to 
be  a wire  somewhere  in  proximity  to  the 
tree.  Under  Subpart  S,  a qualified  per- 
son is  one  with  electrical  knowledge  and 
skills  to  work  around  electrical  hazards. 
Contrast  that  to  1910.269  where  the  term 
“qualified”  refers  narrowly  to  a lineman; 
i.e.,  somebody  with  skills  even  more  ad- 
vanced, in  terms  of  electrical  knowledge 
and  ability,  to  work  with  energized  con- 
ductors than  the  typical  line-clearance  tree 
trimmer.  It  is  talking  about  somebody  who 
can  perform  bare-hand,  live-line  work. 
Let’s  keep  these  terms  distinct,  if  we  can, 
in  our  minds. 

What  we  might  consider  a qualified  ar- 
borist, somebody  qualified  to  perform  ar- 
boriculture operations  but  without  electri- 
cal hazards  knowledge  under  Subpart  S, 


Tree  Care  Accidents  in  U.S.,  2012-15* 


■ Struck  by/against  object 

■ Falls  from  height 
B Electrical  contact 

■ Caught  in  chipper 

■ Stuck  under  palm  fronds 
BAN  other  causes 


* Almost  70%  of  these  were  fatal  incidents. 


Graphic  by  TCIA  staff. 

would  be  considered  an  unqualified  person. 

To  reiterate,  Subpart  S is  OSHA’s  gen- 
eral industry  standard  for  electrical  haz- 
ards, covering  everything  from  interior 
exposure  to  electrical  circuits  and  various 
types  of  maintenance  activities  up  to  and 
including  arborist  activities  in  proximity 
to  overhead  conductors. 

Regardless  of  what  OSHA  rules  may  ap- 
ply to  us  in  a given  circumstance,  Z1 33  ap- 
plies to  us  all  the  time.  Even  though  it  is  a 
“voluntary  standard,”  Z133  should  be  treat- 
ed as  if  it  were  law.  We  have  a lot  of  cita- 
tions issued  in  our  industry,  called  “general 
duty”  citations,  where  OSHA  actually  ref- 
erences parts  of  the  Z1 33  in  the  citation.  In 
effect,  Z133  is  enforced  by  OSHA  as  law. 

If  our  work  brings  us  closer  than  10  feet 
to  electric  supply  lines  and  equipment,  and 
we  are  working  for  a utility  and  on  work 
directly  associated  with  that  electric  supply 
line  equipment,  then  we  are  regulated  by 
1910.269. 

If  we  are  working  within  10  feet  of  wires 
but  not  on  behalf  of  a utility,  then  Subpart 
S applies  to  us.  That  is  the  big  distinction 
between  the  incidental  line-clearance  tree 
trimmer  and  the  actual  line-clearance  tree 
trimmer. 

All  of  1910.269  except  paragraph  (r)  ap- 
plies to  line  clearance  tree  trimming  opera- 
tions performed  by  qualified  employees.  In 
other  words,  if  a lineman  has  to  do  some 
tree  trimming  incidental  to  their  other  ac- 
tivities, they  are  covered  by  the  entirety 
of  the  standard  - everything  except  para- 
graph (r).  Paragraph  (r)  talks  about  tree 
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care-related  operations  such  as  climbing, 
brush  chipping  and  stump  grinding. 

When  a line-clearance  tree  trimmer  is 
performing  line-clearance  tree  trimming, 
then  only  specific  parts  of  the  standard 
apply.  We  need  only  be  concerned  with 
paragraphs  (a)(2),  (a)(3),  (b),  (c),  (g),  (k), 
(p)  and  (r).  (It  took  me  30  years,  but  I have 
memorized  that.)  The  standard  states  this 
explicitly  right  up  in  the  front  in  the  “ap- 
plication” portion. 

We  also  need  to  be  aware  of  paragraph 
(x),  which  houses  all  of  the  definitions 
applicable  to  this  standard.  For  instance, 
the  definition  of  “line  clearance  tree  trim- 
ming” reads:  Pruning,  trimming,  repair- 
ing, maintaining,  removing  or  clearing  of 
trees  or  cutting  of  brush  that  is  within  the 
following  distance  of  electric  supply  lines 
and  equipment:  from  voltages  to  ground 
of  50  kV  or  less  it  is  10  feet;  for  voltages 
greater  it  is  10  feet  plus  an  incremental  in- 
crease for  every  kV  over  50. 

It’s  vital  to  understand  how  OSHA  mea- 
sures 10  feet.  Imagine  a vertical  plane  10 
feet  to  either  side  of  the  overhead  conduc- 
tors and  supporting  structures  extending 
upward  infinitely.  If  any  portion  of  the 
tree,  even  one  little  branch,  encroaches 
that  imaginary  plane,  any  work  on  that 
tree  would  be  governed  by  this  standard  so 
long  as  the  work  is  being  done  on  behalf  of 
the  utility.  Clear  as  mud? 

So  what  are  the  new  requirements  of  us 
as  line-clearance  tree  trimmers?  One  of  the 
major  ones  that  OSHA  pushed  in  this  revi- 
sion is  something  they  refer  to  as  informa- 
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tion  transfer.  It  has  been  best  practice  in 
many  utilities  for  a long  time.  Basically, 
the  rule  dictates  that  the  host  employer 
(the  people  who  operate  or  control  the 
utility)  has  to  inform  the  contract  employ- 
er of  any  known  hazards  associated  with 
the  work  that  may  not  be  known  to  that 
contract  employer.  What  has  to  happen? 
Before  work  begins,  the  host  employer  is 
obligated  to  inform  the  contract  employer 
of  these  things: 

• any  characteristics  of  the  system  that 
are  related  to  safety,  such  as  the  voltage 
in  the  system,  the  presence  of  grounds, 
location  of  circuits  and  equipment 

• the  conditions  of  that  installation:  the 
grounds,  the  poles,  environmental 
conditions  and  other  items  that  could 
directly  impact  the  contractor’s  safety 

• any  other  items  known  by  the  host  and 
requested  by  the  contractor  related  to 
employee  safety. 

OSHA  doesn’t  care  about  the  method 
used  to  transfer  this  information,  they  only 
care  that  it  is  transferred  on  a timely  ba- 


sis. This  is  what  they  call  “performance 
language”  in  the  standard.  We  don’t  care 
how  you  get  it  done,  just  get  it  done.  Or,  as 
Captain  Picard  would  say  in  the  (new)  Star 
Trek,  “Make  it  so.” 

The  contractor  has  an  obligation  to  re- 
ciprocate to  the  host  employer,  informing 
them  of  any  unique  hazardous  conditions 
they  find  in  the  course  of  their  work.  Of- 
ten, out  in  the  field  working  the  spans,  we 
are  going  to  find  things  that  the  host  was 
not  aware  of  - a damaged  pole,  loose  in- 
sulator, etc.  We  have  an  obligation  to  com- 
municate what  we  find. 

Any  information  on  hazardous  condi- 
tions relative  to  employees’  work  has  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  job  briefing.  Go- 
ing forward,  the  job  briefing  before  each 
job  must  cover  hazards  associated  with 
that  job,  work  procedures  involved,  spe- 
cial precautions  and  personal  protective 
equipment  requirements.  In  addition,  the 
employee  in  charge  of  the  job  must  be 
provided  with  and  must  communicate  to 
affected  workers  all  available  information 


that  relates  to  the  determination  of  existing 
characteristics  and  conditions. 

Next,  on  to  some  changes  in  fall  protec- 
tion requirements.  In  the  revision,  OSHA 
updated  very  old  requirements  for  fall  pro- 
tection in  an  aerial-lift  platform,  making 
them  consistent  with  more  contemporary 
construction  industry  fall-protection  re- 
quirements housed  in  what  is  called  sub- 
part M of  OSHA’s  construction  standards. 
We  were  provided  two  options  for  fall  pro- 
tection, one  of  which  was  not  feasible  when 
the  standard  was  published,  so  effectively 
we  were  left  with  only  one  option.  We  could 
have  a personal  fall-arrest  system  or  we 
could  have  this  mythical  fall-restraint  sys- 
tem, one  that  would  prevent  any  fall  what- 
soever from  the  aerial-lift  platform.  Actual- 
ly, the  systems  are  now  being  designed  and 
some  manufacturers  are  close  to,  or  maybe 
even  on  to,  a system  of  fall  restraint  that  can 
be  used  in  an  aerial-lift  platform. 

The  most  feasible  system  is  a properly 
adjusted  full  body  harness  and  a shock- 
absorbing lanyard.  The  industry  had  sev- 
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eral  concerns. 

The  deployment  distances  for  some  of 
these  systems  are  such  that  you  could  end 
up  15  to  18  feet  below  the  bucket  when 
the  system  fully  deploys.  How  then  do 
you  comply  with  Subpart  M when  it  also 
says  that  the  system  must  be  rigged  so  that 
the  user  cannot  contact  any  lower  level? 
Secondly,  what  are  you  going  to  encoun- 
ter if  you  use  this  system  and  fall  out  of 
a bucket  while  doing  utility  line  mainte- 
nance work,  especially  if  you  are  doing 
overhangs?  It  is  very  possible  that  you 
could  encounter  electrical  conductors  or 
some  part  of  the  tree.  Until  you  are  18  feet 
off  the  ground,  you  could  encounter  the 
ground!  These  systems,  although  great  in 
certain  construction  environments,  didn’t 
translate  real  well  in  an  aerial-lift  work  en- 
vironment. They  introduced  new  hazards 
that  concerned  us.  The  industry  worked 
hard  to  get  OSHA  to  understand  that,  even 
though  it  was  less  preferable  in  terms  of 
protection,  it  may  be  appropriate  in  certain 
instances  to  use  a body -belt  system  with  a 


short  lanyard  that  would  restrict  falls  out 
of  the  bucket,  reducing  the  risk  of  encoun- 
tering electrical  conductors  or  some  part 
of  a tree  and  causing  further  injury. 

In  the  end,  OSHA  stuck  to  their  guns. 
They  challenged  the  industry  to  continue 
to  work  on  a fall-restraint  system  until  it 
was  perfected,  giving  employers  who  were 
actively  experimenting  with  such  systems 
extra  time  to  come  into  compliance.  The 
rest  of  us  need  to  be  in  full-body  harnesses 
with  shock-absorbing  lanyards. 

The  concession  that  OSHA  did  make  was 
to  assure  us  that,  for  enforcement  purpos- 
es, they  would  not  consider  conductors  and 
tree  branches  to  constitute  a “lower  level.” 
It’s  a small  consolation  that  if  you  fall  out  of 
the  bucket  and  into  conductors,  you  won’t 
be  cited  for  contacting  that  lower  level. 
Furthermore,  the  lower-level  stipulation 
does  not  kick  in  during  ascent  or  descent 
because,  as  mentioned  previously,  you  lit- 
erally would  be  out  of  compliance  within 
18  feet  of  the  ground,  so  you  could  be  cited 
every  time  you  used  your  bucket  truck. 


MADs 

Minimum  approach  distances  (MADs) 
have  changed.  That  was  one  of  the  parts  of 
the  standard  that,  when  first  promulgated, 
OSHA  recognized  was  already  out  of  date. 
The  new  MADs  are  contained  in  default  ta- 
bles of  minimum  approach  distances.  Typi- 
cally these  tables  have  two  sets  of  values,  for 
phase-to-phase  as  well  as  phase-to-ground 
exposure.  OSHA  officials  clarified  that  our 
exposure  in  line-clearance  work  is  exclu- 
sively phase  to  ground;  therefore,  we  can 
rely  strictly  on  the  phase-to-ground  values. 
Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  we  can  continue  to 
rely  on  the  MAD  tables  in  the  Z133  Stan- 
dard because  the  values  in  those  tables  are 
somewhat  more  stringent  than  OSHA’s. 

Minimum  Approach  Distance  applies  to 
an  employee’s  extended  reach,  including 
if  they  happen  to  be  using  a conductive 
tool  or  have  some  conductive  object  in 
their  hand.  It  has  an  ergonomic  factor  that 
takes  into  account  inadvertent  movement, 
or  how  far  they  can  reach. 

The  line-clearance  tree  trimmer  can  go 


On  one  tree  removal  job  alone,  the  Vermeer  mini  skid  steer  saved  an  hour  of 
work  for  each  member  of  Kramer  Tree  Specialists’  four-person  crew  — four 
man-hours  total.  And  that’s  just  one  job.  It’s  no  wonder  this  crew  has  an 
equipment  line  heavy  on  Vermeer  — equipment  that  Kramer  says  improves 
productivity,  reduces  labor  costs  and  helps  the  company  land  jobs.' 

Visit  TreeViews.com  to  learn  more 

FROM  THOSE  WHO  KNOW. 


EQUIPPED  TO 

DO  MORE. 


Information  noted  above  was  gathered  by  a third  party  who  advised  interviewee  iiis  experience  might  be  featured  in  marketing  materials.  Individual  results  may 

vary  based  on  care  and  operation  of  machine  and  jobsite  conditions. 

■*Thi$  promotional  offEr  is  vadid  for  IIie  following  Vermeer  new  equipment  models:  CTKBO,  S450tx,  8725™,  and  SSCHhi,  and  any  attachments  are  eligible  rf  sold  with  eligihle  machine.  Promotional 
fnttncing  available  only  through  De  Lage  Lander  International,  B.V.  iDLLf.  Sea  your  Vermeer  dealer  for  other  promotional  rales  on  these  models.  Financing  Is  available  to  qualifying  customers  with  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  only. 
SHbjfl#  lo  credit  and  equipment  approval.  Promotional  rate  is  good  lor  transactions  approved  by  May  31, 2016,  and  iransacHons  must  be  funded  by  June  30, 2016.  Vermeer  Global  Accounts  are  not  eligible.  Vermeer  Corporation 
m * reserves  the  right  to  modify  or  terminate  all  services  and  programs  offered,  without  notice, 

Vermeer,  the  Vermeer  logo  and  Equipped  to  Do  More  are  trademarks  □!  Vermeer  Manufacturing  Company  in  tia  U.S.  and/or  olher  countri  es.  De  Lage  Landen  f DLL  !■  logo  is  a trademark  nr  De  Lage  Landerc 
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VOICE  Of  TREE  CARE 

Electrical  Hazards 
Awareness  Program 

OSH  A requires  employers  to  certify  that 
employees  working  within  10  feet  of 
electrical  conductors  be  trained  in  the 
special  hazards  involved  in  such  work,  and 
verify  through  documented,  on-the-job 
training  that  employees  have  the  skills 
necessary  to  perform  line -clearance  tasks 
safely;  The  ANSI  21 33  Safety  Standard  for 
arboricultural  operations  also  requires  all 
employees  be  trained  to  recognize  electri- 
cal hazards.  EHAP  can  be  used  along  with 
documented  on-the-job  skills  training  and 
assessment  to  both  assure  the  competen- 
cy of  employees  to  work  safely  around 
conductors  and  meet  OSH  A and  ANSI 
requirements.  Includes  manual  tests  and 
ANSI  Z1 33 
Safety 
Standard. 

EHAP2012K 

smnom(Spam 


TCIA  Member 
Price:  $85 

Non-member  Price:  $135 

Call  800-733-2622 
or  visit  tcia.org  to  order. 


within  MAD  with  a tool,  provided  the  tool 
is  non-conductive.  It  must  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  an  insulated  tool  as  defined 
in  the  OSHA  Standard.  That  non-conduc- 
tive tool  could  be  used  to  cut  branches 
away  from  conductors  or  even  to  remove 
hangers  on  conductors.  Conversely,  if  you 
have  a conductive  tree  limb,  aluminum 
pole  saw  or  some  other  conductive  tool  in 
your  hand,  then  MAD  applies  to  the  tool’s 
distance  from  the  wire. 

Our  tools  don’t  have  to  be  tested  on  a 
regular  basis,  but  they  have  to  meet  the 
test  requirement  at  least  initially.  It  cer- 
tainly behooves  us  to  look  closely  at  the 
specifications  and  testing  requirements  on 
whatever  poles  we  are  buying;  whether  it’s 
an  FRP  (fiberglass -reinforced  plastic)  or  a 
wood  pole,  certainly  try  to  buy  something 
that  has  dielectric  qualities,  and  then  obvi- 
ously maintain  the  tool. 

Drop-starting  a saw 

Late  in  the  day  in  this  OSHA  revision, 
we  encountered  a random  change  OSHA 
had  made  in  the  standard  unbeknownst  to 
anybody  and  not  announced  in  any  of  the 


To  view  our  large  selection  of 
products,  visit  our  online  catalog 

www.weaverarborist.com 

DAA022316R-1 


THE  ULTIMATE  CLIMBING  EXPERIENCE 


To  Free  in  the  U.S.  & Canada 


@00-812-8371 


8 AM -5  PM  Mon.-Fri.  (EST) 


#14  Curved  Saw  Scabbards 
with  Snaps 

• Handy  snap  on  the  front  of  these 
harness  leather  or  rubberized 
belting  scabbards  makes  it  easy 
to  attach  additional  tools. 

• Features  a 3/8"  nylon  washer  at  the 
blade  entry  point  to  protect  saw  and 
scabbard  from  wear. 

| • Dee  on  back  for  attachment  to  positioning 

saddle  or  work  belt  and  large  openings 
for  easy  cleanout. 

I • Fit  Fanno  #4,  #1 4 and  #FI-1 31 1 and 
Corona®  #7010,  #7120  and  #7130. 

Curved  styles  also  fit  Fanno  #FI-K1 500. 

LEATHER 

08-02010  Straight  Back 
08-02011  Curved  Back 


RUBBERIZED  BELTING 

08-03010  Straight  Back 
08-03011  Curved  Back 
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public  comment  periods.  It  seemingly  was 
arbitrarily  thrown  in  at  the  last  minute.  Ef- 
fectively, it  would  have  prevented  us  from 
starting  a chain  saw  in  a bucket  truck.  The 
old  language  said  drop-starting  a saw  over 
15  pounds  was  permitted  outside  the  buck- 
et. The  new  language  said  drop-starting 
saws,  other  than  chain  saws,  was  permit- 
ted, leaving  us  to  wonder  what  kind  of  saw 
it  is  that  we  can  now  drop-start,  and  how 
are  we  supposed  to  start  our  chain  saws? 

Pragmatic  people  figured  out  how  to 
make  this  statement  work  for  us.  We  per- 
suaded OSHA  to  adopt  the  Z133  defini- 
tion of  “drop  starting,”  which  is  when  you 
simultaneously  push  the  saw  away  from 
you  with  the  hand  holding  the  saw  as  you 
pull  on  the  starter  cord.  It  therefore  isn’t 
drop  starting  when  you  hold  the  saw  with 
a locked  or  pretty  stiff  arm  to  prevent  the 
inadvertent  movement  of  the  saw.  OSHA 
agreed,  preserving  our  right  to  start  saws 
while  aloft  in  the  bucket. 

It  has  always  been  the  case  that  the 
Z133  standard  parroted  and  in  some  cas- 
es simplified  the  language  of  the  various 
standards  that  OSHA  applies  to  us  and  put 
it  all  in  one  resource  to  make  it  easy  for 
us  to  interpret  and  use.  Continuing  in  that 
tradition,  Z133’s  electrical  hazards  task 
group  wrestled  with  not  only  the  new  re- 
quirements, but  new  distinctions  OSHA 
made  regarding  what  standard  applied 
to  whom.  Please  refer  back  to  the  March 
2016  issue  of  TCI  for  a full  summary  of 
changes  coming  in  the  Z1 33. 

OSHA  created  a very  easy-to-navigate 
landing  page  for  all  information  related 
to  the  revision  and  adoption  of  1910.269. 
You  can  read  all  the  memorandums  of  un- 
derstanding they  have  issued  for  their  field 
compliance  folks.  Of  course,  you  can  ac- 
cess the  standard  itself.  You  can  find  the 
settlement  agreement  that  we  worked  out 
with  OSHA,  EEI  and  ULCC  to  see  what 
issues  were  subject  to  debate  and  which  is- 
sues we  actually  petitioned  them  to  review. 
You  can  find  all  that  and  more  by  typing 
the  following  into  your  Web  browser,  or, 
in  the  digital  version  of  TCI , clicking: 
www.osha.gov/dsg/power_generation/ 
index.html. 

Peter  Gerstenberger  is  TCI  As  senior 
advisor  for  safety,  compliance  & stan- 
dards.  ^ 
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Letters  & Emails 


Send  Letters  & Emails  to  editor@tcia.org 


More  woman-owned  tree  care 

Ed:  In  the  ASTI  Supporter  Profile  with 
Mundy  Wilson  Piper,  owner  of  Chippers 
Inc.  based  in  Woodstock,  Vermont  (TCI, 
February  2016),  we  said  that  "...  Chippers 
is  the  only  woman-owned  tree  care  com- 
pany in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  ” 
Sylvia  Henderson,  co-owner  of  Hender- 
son s Tree  Service,  LLC,  a long-time  TCIA 
member  company  based  in  White  River 
Junction,  Vermont,  points  out  that  that  is 
not  true: 

We  here  at  Henderson’s  in  White  Riv- 
er Junctin,  Vermont,  are  thrilled  to  have 
Mundy  Wilson  Piper  representing  the  Tree 
Care  Industry! 

Henderson’s  started  in  1985  and  have 
been  TCIA  members  since  1997. 

Henderson’s  is  a women-owned  tree 
care  company  in  Vermont  and  is  also  ac- 


More  Cutting,  Edge  News 

ASTI  Approves  $45k 
in  training  grants 

The  ASTI  Grants  Committee  met  March 
15  and  approved  26  grant  applications  to- 
taling over  $45,000  in  funding  for  work- 
shops to  take  place  between  August  1, 
2016,  and  January  31,  2017. 

ASTI 

ARBORIST  SAFETY 
TRAINING  INSTITUTE 


These  are  not  TCIA  workshops,  but  once 
the  applicant  finalizes  the  program  and  all 
information  is  received,  the  workshop  will 
be  posted  on  the  TCIA’s  Training  Center 
(tcia.org/training ) 

Then  next  grant  deadline  is  August  15, 
2016,  for  programs  taking  place  February 
1 through  July  31,  2017.  Visit  www.  tcia. 
org/foundation/asti  for  more  information 
and  for  details  on  individual  events  as  they 
are  scheduled.  ^ 


credited. 

Heritage  Tree  in  Colchester,  Vermont,  is 
also  a women-owned  tree  care  company  ... 
hence  there  are  many  women  attending  to 
the  care  of  trees  in  our  industry  ...  might  be 
a GREAT  story! 

Feel  free  to  contact  me  with  any  ques- 
tions. 

Sylvia  Provost,  co-owner 


Henderson’s  Tree  Service,  LLC 
White  River  Junction,  Vermont 

Ed:  We  apologize  for  the  oversight, 
and  we  like  the  idea  of  a future  article  on 
women-owned  tree  care  companies.  If  you 
know  of  any  we  should  be  sure  to  include  - 
in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  or  anywhere 
else  - please  email  editor@tcia.org.  A 


Circle  8 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


find  your  nearest  dealer  at: 
www.arbortecforestwear.com 


ARDORTEC 


a revo  ution  in 


chainsaw  protective 


footwear 
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Arborist  Innovations 


Above,  Figure  6,  one  year  after  the  split  was  repaired.  Inset  at  right,  Figure  h The  split. 


By  Mike  Morrell,  CTSP 

It  was  a Sunday  morning  two  years  ago 
when  I got  a 911  call.  It  was  Chris: 
“My  crabapple  split  apart.” 


My  wife  and  I were  just  on 
our  way  to  church,  so  I as- 
sured him  I’d  be  over  in  the  afternoon. 

As  Figure  1 depicts,  the  crabapple  dam- 
age was  far  beyond  a split.  By  the  time  I 
arrived,  he  had  somehow  pulled  the  crab- 
apple’s  bark  together  again  with  props,  his 
pickup  truck,  a large  chain  and  a come- 
along  (Figures  2 and  3). 

“What  do  we  do  next?”  was  his  question 
to  me. 

The  canopy  had  been  pulled  back  to  its 
original  form,  but  there  was  still  room  for 
some  closure  down  at  the  split.  With  the 
help  of  a threaded  rod,  I could  hope  for  a 
couple  more  inches  of  closure. 

The  three  trunks  or  leaders  were  not  in 
alignment,  so  a single  rod  would  not  work. 
I supported  the  double-crotch  leader  with 
its  own  bolt  and  an  amon-eye  nut.  For  the 
single  crotch,  I used  an  amon-eye  and  a 
bolt  with  three  extra  inches  to  allow  me 
to  pull  the  two  halves  over  to  further  close 
the  split  (Figure  4).  It  is  surprising  how 
much  the  split  will  close  with  a good-sized 
pipe  wrench. 

The  two  amon-eyes  were  connected  by 
3/8-inch  hammer-lock  connectors,  and 
then  the  hammer-locks  were  connect- 
ed to  three  links  of  3/8-inch  chain.  The 


hammer-locks  are  used  for  equipment  tie- 
downs and  are  good  for  three  tons  as  were 
the  three  links  of  chain.  This  gives  a very 
unusual  and  clean  installation. 

Once  the  rods  were  in  place,  I could 
concentrate  on  the  canopy.  With  the  cable 
in,  the  props  and  the  humongous  log  chain 
Chris  had  used  could  go. 


Figures  2 (above)  and  3 (below):  A preliminary  fix. 


Figure  4:  An  amon-eye  and  a bolt  with  three  extra  inches. 
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Figure  5 shows  the  tree  shortly  after  the 
repair,  and  Figure  6 (facing  page)  shows  it 
one  year  later,  on  May  2,  2015. 

How  did  I get  perfect  countersinks  (Fig- 
ure 7)  for  the  washers?  Forty  years  ago,  I 
turned  this  tool  (Figure  8)  on  a lathe  from 
an  old  lawnmower  crankshaft  and  two 
pieces  of  tool  steel.  Over  the  years,  that’s 
a lot  of  washers. 

The  tool  is  actually  two  tools.  The  coun- 
tersink pilot  shaft,  the  bottom  tool  in  the 
picture,  slides  in  the  hole.  A gas  drill  spins 
the  blades  and  in  seconds  makes  a perfect 
counter  sink  for  the  washer  and  for  the 
cambium  to  grow  over. 

The  piece  in  the  top  of  the  pic  slides 
over  the  rod.  With  the  socket  part  on  the 
nut,  a pipe  wrench  turns  the  tube  without 
having  to  cut  the  rod  (Figure  9,  being  used 
on  an  oak).  Once  the  nut  is  tight,  slide  the 
tube  off  and  cut  the  rod  flush. 


A300  compliance  clarification 

Editors:  ANSI  A300  (Part  3)  Supple- 
mental Support  Systems  standards  allow 
for  flexibility  and  creativity.  Morrell’s  ap- 
plication described  here  is  a bit  of  a hybrid 
between  a brace  and  a cable  and  is  very 
creative.  Here  are  a few  items  that  would 
allow  Morrell’s  application  to  be  consid- 


Figure  T.  Countersinking  washers  is  now  an  outmoded 
practice. 


ered  meeting  A3 00  standards: 

1)  Do  not  countersink  washers,  which  is 
an  outmoded  practice;  minimal  support  is 
gained  while  bark  and  cambium  are  need- 
lessly damaged. 

2)  If  there  is  a lot  of  movement  of  the 
hardware,  i.e.  the  hammer-lock  connec- 
tors, length  of  chain,  etc.,  anticipated  after 


Circle  16  on  RS  Card  or  visit 
www.tcia.org/Publications 


that  they  provide  strength  equivalent  to 
a solid  rod. 


Mike  Morrell,  CTSP,  is  owner  of 
Delchester  Tree  Service,  a TCIA  member 
company  based  in  West  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  first  learned  cabling  at  the  Dav- 
ey  Tree  Institute  in  1971.  ^ 


Craftsmanship  and  Integrity  since  1921 
The  right  tool  for  the  right  job 

Available  from  your  quality  arborist  suppliers. 


Three  generations  of  the  highest  quality 
saws  and  pinning  tools* 

www.fannosaw.com 
(530)  895-1762 


Figure  5:  The  crabapple  shortly  after  the  repair. 


Figure  8:  This  tool  was  made  on  a lathe  from  an  old  lawn- 
mower  crankshaft  and  two  pieces  of  tool  steel. 

installation,  then  the  anchors  should  be  in 
alignment  to  avoid  side  loading,  as  you 
should  consider  the  application  to  be  more 
like  a cable  than  a brace.  If  there  is  little 
movement,  then  the  application  could  be 
considered  a brace.  One  might  want  to  in- 
stall a cable  above  the  brace  in  the  canopy, 
but  that  would  be  optional  based  on  the 
arborist’s  judgement. 

3)  The  hammer-lock  connectors  and 
length  of  chain  aren’t  exactly  the  norm, 
but  we’ll  give  him  the  benefit  of  doubt 


Figure  9:  With  the  socket  part  on  the  nut , a pipe  wrench 
turns  the  tube  without  having  to  cut  the  rod. 
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Profiles  in  Arboriculture 


Urban  Wood 

- One  Company's 
Story  of  Going 
Full  Circle 


We  have  tried  to  create  an  inspirational  showroom  to  sell  urban  wood.  As  you  step  inside  the  showroom , you  will  first  notice  the  contrasting  dark  and  light  coloring  of  our  green  ash  floor. 


By  August  Hoppe 

Urban  wood  - it’s  more  than  just  a 
waste  product,  but  what  exactly 
is  it?  If  you  asked  me  three  years 
ago,  I would  not  have  been  able  to  give 
you  much  of  an  answer;  maybe  I would 
have  simply  said  “trees  from  the  city?” 
The  reality  is  that  urban  wood  comes 
from  local  trees,  cut  down  for  a reason 
other  than  their  timber  value. 

Further  defining  urban  wood,  it  is 
wood  milled,  dried  and  sold  locally. 
Historically,  conventional  logging  com- 
panies have  kept  their  distance  from 
urban  wood.  As  any  arborist  is  aware, 
urban  trees  grow  quite  differently  than 
their  forest-grown  cousins.  Spreading 
limbs;  decay  from  old  pruning  cuts; 
wider,  harder- to-process  trunks;  in- 
creased chances  of  embedded  metal; 
small  inconsistent  quantities;  and  exces- 
sive transportation  costs  have  all  kept 
traditional  mill  operators  from  embrac- 
ing urban  wood.  However,  times  are 
changing,  and  consumer  demand  for 
sustainable  urban  wood  is  growing. 

Urban  wood,  with  all  of  its  tradition- 
al forestry  defects,  offers  the  consumer 
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products  they  crave,  one-of-a-kind  pieces 
full  of  character  and  charm.  The  arborist  is 
ideally  suited  for  competing  in  this  mar- 
ketplace. The  arborist  already  understands 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  tree  species 
in  the  urban  forest,  and  usually  already  has 


the  equipment  and  personnel  necessary  to 
safely  and  efficiently  remove  trees  and 
transport  logs  from  jobsites  to  mill  sites. 

Today,  consumers  are  more  educated 
than  ever  before  and  want  to  know  more 
about  where  their  products  come  from  and 
how  they  are  made.  Farmers  markets 
and  the  “buy-local  movement”  have 
changed  the  way  many  consumers  shop 
and  purchase  products.  This  has  created 
space  for  urban  wood  to  develop  as  a vi- 
able market. 

For  years,  our  company,  Hoppe  Tree 
Service  LLC,  operated  just  like  most 
tree  care  operations  - we  made  our 
wood  disappear  any  way  we  could.  Oc- 
casionally, people  asked  me  if  we  ever 
saved  our  logs  for  milling.  Our  response 
was  that  we  considered  our  wood  a 
waste  product,  something  to  be  chipped, 
cut  into  firewood  and/or  disposed  of  in 
the  most  efficient  way  possible.  This 
efficient  approach  was  not  artistic  or 
sentimental,  but  it  moved  wood  out  of 
our  yard  and  seemed  to  make  the  most 
business  sense. 

In  2014,  things  started  to  change.  The 
slow  and  steady  drum  beat  of  urban 
wood  began  getting  louder  and  picking 


August  Hoppe  in  The  Urban  Wood  Lab. 
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up  pace.  Emerald  ash  borer  was  starting  to 
become  a big  problem  in  Milwaukee,  and 
it  didn’t  take  much  of  an  imagination  to 
visualize  lots  of  ash  logs  on  the  horizon. 
People  were  constantly  inquiring  about 
our  logs,  and  the  urban  wood  movement 
was  just  starting  to  get  organized  at  the 
state- wide  level.  With  a little  bit  of  trep- 
idation, Hoppe  Tree  Service  LLC  decided 
that  now  was  the  right  time  to  jump  into 
the  urban  wood  market. 

We  realized  that  we  were  in  a position  to 
offer  full-service  utilization  encompassing 
the  entire  chain  of  custody,  from  tree  re- 
moval to  milling,  kiln  drying,  processing 
and  retail.  A one-stop  shop,  if  you  will, 
for  hardwood  lumber  and  live-edge  slabs 
for  furniture,  counters,  etc.  (“Live  edge” 
refers  to  keeping  the  lines  of  the  tree  trunk 
along  one  or  two  of  the  edges.) 

We  knew  that  we  had  a lot  of  things 
going  for  us.  We  had  a large  supply  of  so 
called  “free  logs”  (though  we  earned  those 
logs  with  our  tree  removal  services),  we 
had  the  space  on  our  property  to  store,  mill 
and  dry  the  logs,  and  we  were  an  estab- 
lished tree  care  company  with  a network 
of  existing  clients  who  we  knew  would  be 
interested  in  our  urban  wood  products.  We 
even  had  a storefront  space  connected  to 
the  Hoppe  Tree  Service  office  on  a busy 


road  in  the  heart  of  Milwaukee  where  we 
could  showcase  and  sell  our  products. 

It  all  sounded  great,  but  we  had  one  big 
problem  - we  didn’t  know  anything  about 
milling  wood.  We  were  arborists  with  an 
understanding  of  arboriculture,  but  we 
didn’t  have  any  experience  in  milling  or 
drying  lumber. 

This  was  an  obstacle,  but  we  didn’t  let 
this  minor  detail  dissuade  us.  We  simply 
networked  and  searched  out  help  from 
people  with  experience  and  knowledge 
who  shared  the  same  passion  and  believed 
in  our  mission.  This  allowed  us  to  find  ex- 
cellent partners  who  understood  milling, 
wood  drying  and  carpentry.  All  the  pieces 
of  the  puzzle  were  falling  into  place.  We 
took  the  plunge  and  named  our  venture 
into  wood  products  The  Urban  Wood  Lab. 

On  the  jobsite 

Now  that  we  are  up  and  running,  it  is 
important  that  the  field  crew  is  on  board 
and  understands  what  logs  to  save  and 
what  species  have  potential  value.  Maxi- 
mizing the  use  of  urban  wood  can  often 
require  a bit  more  effort  for  a tree-removal 
crew.  It  is  important  that  the  field  crew  is 
educated  and  recognizes  that  a little  more 
time  managing  the  job  site  on  the  front  end 
can  reap  rewards  later  on.  Everyone  in  the 
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company  needs  to  “buy  in.” 

Having  the  right  attitude  and  under- 
standing will  rescue  urban  wood  gems 
from  being  cut  or  chipped  up  on  the  job 
site.  All  the  wood  can’t  be  saved,  but  when 
it  is  practical,  we  remove  logs  as  large  as 
possible  to  maximize  the  milling  potential. 
Urban  wood  comes  in  all  sorts  of  shapes 
and  sizes,  and  we’ve  been  able  to  find 
value  in  logs  with  a diameter  as  small  as 
12  to  14  inches  and  as  short  as  4 to  6 feet 
in  length.  Even  interesting  co-dominant 
crotch  pieces  and  flared-out  trunk  sections 
are  occasionally  mixed  into  the  process. 
We  use  a variety  of  equipment  such  as 
mini-loaders,  compact  articulating  loaders 
and  hand  carts  to  keep  our  footprint  light, 
and,  when  possible,  our  knuckle-boom 
crane  is  used  to  haul  the  larger  logs. 

The  milling  process 

Our  tree  crews  drop  incoming  logs  with 
possible  milling  potential  in  a separate 
area  of  our  holding  yard,  well  away  from 
our  firewood  and  softwoods.  As  this  yard 
fills  up,  we  will  sort  out  the  best  logs  by 
species  and  tag  them  with  cutting  instruc- 
tions. 

Since  we  did  not  have  much  experience 
with  milling  initially,  we  chose  to  start 
working  with  an  experienced  subcontrac- 
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When  it  is  practical,  we  remove  logs  as  large  as  possible 
to  maximize  the  milling  potential . 

tor  to  perform  our  milling  for  us.  In  our  lo- 
cation, there  are  quite  a few  sawyers  with 
portable  mills.  We  found  one  that  we  could 
trust  and  with  whom  we  have  developed  a 
great  working  relationship.  He  uses  a por- 
table band  saw  capable  of  cutting  pieces 
up  to  36  inches  in  diameter  and  20  feet 
long.  We  are  charged  by  the  board  foot. 

If  metal  is  found  in  a log  (which  can 
happen  frequently  with  urban  logs),  it  does 
slow  us  down.  We  will  try  to  cut  around  it 
or  decide  if  the  log  is  still  worth  cutting. 
If  the  band  saw  blade  is  ruined  by  hitting 
metal,  it  can  be  replaced  (at  a cost  of  about 
$20  per  blade)  with  a new  blade  quickly 
and  we  can  get  right  back  to  cutting. 

Long  straight  logs  are  most  often  cut 
into  lumber.  We  cut  to  a variety  of  thick- 
nesses and  try  to  keep  the  boards  as  wide 


We  created  a router  jig  to  flatten  the  rough  surface 
down,  creating  a slab  that  is  easier  to  work  with  for  the 
consumer 
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Logs  waiting  to  be  milled. 


as  possible  to  maximize  the  value.  Gener- 
ally, thicknesses  of  1 inch,  1.5  inches  or 
2 inches  are  the  most  popular,  depending 
upon  the  species.  Freshly  cut  lumber  is 
stacked  with  spacer  stickers  in  between 
each  row  and  left  out  in  our  field  to  begin 
the  air-drying  process.  We  use  an  Alaskan 
mill,  a versatile  heavy-duty  portable  lum- 
ber mill,  to  cut  wider  diameter  logs  into 
slabs  that  are  most  commonly  2-inches  or 
3 -inches  thick.  These  large  slabs  are  also 
stacked  and  spaced  for  air  drying. 

Air  drying  happens  out  in  our  field. 
High-value  species  such  as  oak,  sugar  ma- 
ple, black  walnut,  hickory  or  cherry  will 
be  covered  with  a plastic  tarp  to  protect  the 
wood  from  the  elements  and  to  hasten  the 
drying  process.  The  plastic  tarp  captures 
heat  from  the  sun,  and  the  sides  are  left 
open  to  allow  for  moisture  to  escape.  De- 
pending upon  thickness,  our  wood  might 
stay  outside  for  six  months  to  a year.  In 
that  time,  we  can  often  reduce  the  mois- 
ture content  of  the  lumber  to  about  12  per- 
cent. This  slow  initial  air  drying  will  help 
preserve  the  natural  color  and  qualities 
of  the  wood.  When  we  are  ready,  we  put 
the  wood  in  our  kiln  to  drive  the  moisture 
down  even  farther. 

Kiln  drying 

Kiln  drying  is  a critical  step  in  creating 
a high-value  product.  The  drier  the  wood, 
the  more  stable  and  useful  it  is  for  wood 
working.  Our  wood-kiln  building  is  300 
square  feet  and  split  into  three  separate 
chambers.  This  allows  us  to  dry  different 
batches  at  different  rates  and  tempera- 
tures. Each  chamber  has  a dehumidifier 
unit,  fans,  ventilation  and  heat  created  by 
a wood  furnace.  Each  room  can  be  con- 
trolled with  its  own  thermostat. 
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This  portable  band  saw  is  capable  of  cutting  pieces  up  to 
36  inches  in  diameter  and  20  feet  long. 

There  is  a science  and  art  to  drying 
wood.  The  factors  involved  in  kiln  drying 
are  numerous,  as  the  species,  thickness 
and  temperature  can  play  a huge  role  in 
both  speed  of  drying  and  quality  of  the  fi- 
nal product.  We  are  able  to  lower  the  wood 
moisture  content  down  to  between  4 and 
6 percent  in  our  kiln.  Proper  stacking  and 
bundling  of  the  wood  prevents  warping. 

We’ve  learned  much  of  this  the  hard 
way,  as  we  have  seen  many  beautiful  slabs 
go  into  the  kiln,  only  to  see  a cracked  and 
warped  piece  come  out.  We  are  still  refin- 
ing our  kiln  methods  and  are  excited  about 
the  improvements  in  quality  as  each  batch 
comes  out  better  than  the  one  before. 

Processing 

We  realized  fairly  quickly  into  our  ad- 
venture that  surfaced  wood  sells  faster  and 
at  a better  price  than  rough-sawn  lumber. 
We  now  skip  plane  just  about  all  of  our 
lumber  in  our  20-inch- wide  planer,  which 
takes  off  the  high  spots  on  one  side  to 
make  it  reasonably  flat,  before  it  is  sent  to 
our  showroom  or  a retail  outlet.  This  pro- 
cess really  brings  out  the  grain  and  beau- 
ty of  the  product.  For  many  of  our  larger 
slabs,  we  created  a router  jig  to  flatten  the 
rough  surface  down,  creating  a slab  that  is 
easier  to  work  with  for  the  consumer.  We 
try  to  strike  a balance  between  rough  cut 
slabs  and  surfaced  slabs,  as  some  custom- 
ers prefer  to  do  the  flattening  themselves. 

Retail 

Once  the  lumber  or  live-edge  slabs  are 
dried  and  processed,  the  finished  product 
is  transported  to  either  our  showroom  or 
to  one  of  the  handful  of  retail  outlets  that 
carry  our  wood.  We  also  practice  what  we 
preach  and  have  tried  to  create  an  inspira- 


We  cut  to  a variety  of  thicknesses  and  try  to  keep  the  When  we  are  ready  we  put  the  wood  in  our  kiln  to  drive 

boards  as  wide  as  possible  to  maximize  the  value.  the  moisture  down  even  farther. 


Our  craftsman  just  built  this  table , and  it  showcases  how 
beautiful  a natural  wood  slab  can  be.  We  work  with  a 
network  of  artisans  who  also  sell  handcrafted  pieces  in 
our  showroom  on  consignment. 


tional  showroom  to  sell  urban  wood. 

As  you  first  pull  up,  you  are  greeted  by 
a large  white-oak  pergola  spanning  the  top 
of  our  front  window.  As  you  step  inside, 
you  will  first  notice  the  contrasting  dark 
and  light  coloring  of  our  green  ash  floor. 
Authenticity  is  at  the  forefront  with  the 
ash  and  black  walnut  wall  and  door  trim. 
If  you  look  closely,  you  may  notice  old, 
wayward  chain-saw  cuts  and  some  ran- 
dom chunks  of  metal  still  embedded  in  the 
boards.  Accent  pieces  abound  as  well,  with 
a decorative  wall  constructed  with  various 
random  mill  scraps  pieced  together,  and  a 


beautiful  black  walnut  slab  window  ledge 
with  a charred  black  edge  that  looks  crisp 
and  smooth. 

Our  showroom  is  stocked  with  live- 
edge  slabs  and  racks  of  local  hardwood 
lumber.  When  the  showroom  is  filled  to 
capacity,  we  utilize  a garage  out  back  for 
overflow.  We  work  with  a network  of  ar- 
tisans who  also  sell  handcrafted  pieces  in 
our  showroom  on  consignment,  providing 
a diverse  selection  of  furniture  and  craft 
products.  We  carry  urban  wood  jewelry, 
birch  coat  racks,  spalted  maple  bowls, 
serving  spoons,  wood-bodied  guitars  and 


small  boxes.  We’ve  had  honey  locust 
dressers,  beech  cabinets,  walnut  benches 
and  tables  and  others  all  come  through  our 
showroom. 

The  client 

It  can  be  hard  delivering  the  news  to 
a client  that  their  large  majestic  old  tree 
needs  to  come  down.  But  when  they  find 
out  that  something  special  of  a higher  val- 
ue than  firewood  can  be  made  from  their 
tree,  they  often  get  excited  and  want  to 
learn  more  about  the  process.  Sometimes 
Continued  on  page  55 


Need  a Lin? 


Lifting  equipment  for 
the  tree  care  industry 


NATIONAL 


CRANE 


Truck  Mounted  Cranes 


M Series  Cranes 


22101$  Crane 


Call  800-824-6704  or  email  barunnion@runnionequipment.com  today! 

www,runnionequipmentcom 
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Accreditation  Profile 


CONFIDENCE 


By  Janet  Aird 


Jean-Claude  Rochat  became  an  arbor- 
ist climber  and  a landscaper  appren- 
tice in  his  native  country,  Switzer- 
land. He  immigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  2006,  and  in  2007  founded  Arborist 
Now  in  San  Francisco,  with  one  employee 
and  one  truck. 

Three  years  later,  in  2010,  he  incorpo- 
rated the  business  and  joined  TCI  A.  He 
also  began  his  partnership  with  Guillaume 
Pernet,  who  has  a doctorate  in  horticulture 
and  was  practicing  horticulture  and  prun- 
ing at  the  Jardins  du  Luxembourg  in  Paris. 
Pernet  and  his  wife  arrived  in  San  Francis- 
co in  2009.  In  2010,  he  became  field  oper- 
ations director  at  Arborist  Now. 

The  company’s  service  area  includes  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  as  well  as  Marin 
County.  Approximately  60  percent  of  their 
work  is  residential.  The  other  40  percent  is 
comprised  of  commercial  clients  such  as 
homeowner  associations,  shopping  cen- 
ters, property  man- 
agers and  land- 
scape architects. 

“It  took  five 
years  to  have  that 
clientele,”  Rochat 
says. 

The  services 
of  Arborist  Now 
begin  with  choos- 
ing the  right  tree 
Jean-Claude  Rochat  for  the  right  space 

and  for  the  right 
purpose.  They  end 
with  finding  the  best  use  for  the  lumber  af- 
ter the  tree  is  removed. 

The  company  chooses  trees  according 
to  their  purpose,  such  as  providing  shade, 
privacy,  wind  protection  or  aesthetics,  or 
stabilizing  soils  or  attracting  wildlife. 

“It’s  very  important  to  choose  well,”  he 
says.  “Very  large  problems  arise  when  it 
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An  Arborist  Now  crew  works  on  a rainy-day  removal  of  a hazardous  limb.  When  trees  have  to  be  removed the  company 
goes  out  of  its  way  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  lumber.  They  often  take  their  portable  sawmill  to  jobsites  and  cut  large 
logs  into  boards  for  future  use.  All  photos  courtesy  of  Arborist  Now. 


isn’t  the  right  tree,”  especially  in  urban  ar- 
eas where  conditions  can  include  compact- 
ed soils,  limited  above-  and  below-ground 
space,  air  pollution  and  hot  temperatures 
that  may  make  it  difficult  for  any  tree  to 
survive. 

They  prune  trees  when  they’re  small, 
because  that’s  the  best  time  to  decide 
which  branch  will  grow  and  which  will 
not.  The  central  idea  of  pruning  city  trees 
is  to  reach  a compromise  between  hav- 
ing urban  trees  and  the  nature  of  the  trees 
themselves. 

“An  arborist  doesn’t  just  climb  and 
prune,”  Rochat  says.  “An  arborist  has  a 
vision  for  trees.  We  are  firmly  good  prun- 
ers.  We  really  enjoy  doing  street  trees  and 
fine  pruning  in  a way  that  someone  who 
isn’t  an  arborist  can’t  see  that  the  tree  was 
trimmed.” 

Arborist  Now  prunes  for  structural  in- 
tegrity and  aesthetics;  to  maintain  trees’ 
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health  and  vigor;  to  mitigate  safety  haz- 
ards with  structures,  vehicles,  pedestrians 
or  other  plants;  to  improve  or  alter  a view; 
to  restore  a damaged  tree;  and  to  restore, 
thin,  clean  or  raise  the  crown. 

“This  all  goes  well  into  a maintenance 
plan  that  allows  customers  to  reach  a goal; 
for  example,  to  create  shade,  block  a view, 
have  a specimen  tree,”  he  says.  “Taking 
care  of  the  trees  over  the  long  term,  that’s 
what  we  love  to  do.” 

They  also  do  tree  disease  diagnosis,  ca- 
bling and  bracing  and  tree  structure  eval- 
uation. 

Tree  preservation  goes  beyond  the  norm 
for  Arborist  Now,  says  Rochat.  The  com- 
pany builds  unique  staircases  around  the 
trees  to  avoid  harming  them. 

“Too  often  we  were  asked  to  prune  some 
roots  of  a big  tree  because  the  owners  had 
to  build  stairs  or  something,  and  we  had  to 
destroy  the  roots  or  remove  the  tree,”  Ro- 


Arborist  Now  crewmembers  Ira  Hawkins,  Elizabeth  Kane,  owner  Jean-Claude  Rochat,  Angel  Ramirez,  Remy  Hummer, 
Guillaume  Pernet  and  Ben  Beals- Nesmith  with  the  San  Francisco  skyline  behind  them. 


chat  says.  “Guillaume  has  a background 
as  a carpenter.  With  his  help  and  skill,  we 
provide  a solution  instead  of  harming  the 
tree.” 

When  trees  have  to  be  removed,  the 
company  goes  out  of  its  way  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  lumber.  They  take  their  por- 
table sawmill  to  jobsites  and  cut  large  logs 
into  boards  for  future  use.  The  rest  of  the 
wood  goes  for  firewood  and  mulch,  both 
of  which  they  deliver. 

“We  would  like  to  recycle  wood  as 
much  as  we  can,”  Rochat  says.  “We  know 
people  who  are  skilled  around  here.  We 
would  donate  the  wood  pieces  for  crafts, 
woodworking  and  other  products.” 

Arborist  Now  has  eight  employees  in 
the  field. 

It’s  very  difficult  to  find  skilled  arbor- 
ists and  climbers,  Rochat  says,  and  he’s 
always  looking  for  them.  He  prefers  to 
hire  people  who  want  to  become  arborists 
and  have  no  training  or  background,  so 
the  company  can  train  them  to  prune  to  its 
own  standards. 

They  choose  new  employees  careful- 


ly and  send  them  through  the  company’s 
training  program.  They  teach  new  em- 
ployees all  about  trees,  including  tree  se- 
lection and  tree  biology,  and  use  material 
from  TCIA  for  all  the  training,  including 
climbing,  pruning  and  electrical  safety. 

“In  three  to  four  months  they’re  able 


to  climb  and  prune  small  trees,”  Rochat 
says.  “It’s  very  good  for  the  company.  I’m 
proud  of  our  employees.  They’re  all  good, 
solid  people  I can  rely  on.” 

Repeat  customers  and  referrals  are  a 
growing  portion  of  the  company’s  busi- 
ness. 


ARBORIST'S  GO-TO, 
GET-IT-DONE  FASTER  TOOL 


Make  cuts  up  to  20%  faster*  with  a QuickSaw® 
from  Corona.  The  patented  tooth  pattern  keeps 
the  cutting  channel  free  of  excess  saw  dust  for 
faster  pruning  cuts.  The  ergo,  lightweight  grip 
holds  firm  in  your  hand  and  helps  reduce  fatigue. 
QuickSaws  are  the  pinnacle  in  our  complete  line 
of  Corona  hand  and  tree  pruning  saws.  Designed 
for  making  faster  cuts,  reducing  body  stress 
and  achieving  more,  season  after  season. 


CORONIX 

SEASON  AFTER  SEASON 

800.847.7863  | coronatoolsusa.com 


Download  the  free  Corona  Tools  app 


Find  Corona  Tools  on 


f * 


Available  on  the 

m AppStore 


ANDROID  APP  ON 

P+  Google  play 
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Jean- Claude  Rochat,  left,  and  Ben  Beals-Nesmith  discuss 
proper  pruning  techniques  on  a job. 

“What  I’ve  been  most  proud  of  from 
the  beginning  is  that  we’ve  been  able  to 
satisfy  our  customers,”  he  says.  “We  don’t 


spend  a lot  of  money  on  advertising. 

“We  try  to  have  a maintenance  plan 
where  we’re  not  waiting  for  customers 
to  call  us.  We  noticed  in  the  past  that 
often  our  clients  wait  too  long  before 
calling  us  back.  We’d  rather  main- 
tain trees  than  prune  them  when  the 
pruning  is  overdue,”  he  adds.  “There 
are  fewer  problems  and  we  check  for 
safety.  It’s  a relief  for  them.” 

Most  of  their  new  business  comes 
from  referrals.  They  try  to  maximize 
search  engine  optimization  (SEO) 
for  their  website  so  that  locals  find 
them  easily,  and  are  on  social  me- 
dia platforms  such  as  Facebook  and 
Twitter.  Employees  always  have  in- 
formation with  them  on  jobsites  to 
hand  out  to  passersby  who  might 
ask  about  their  work. 

Arborist  Now  earned  TCIA  Ac- 
creditation in  June  2015. 

“Accreditation  surely  plays  a role  in 
our  image,  but  we  didn’t  become  accred- 
ited for  the  logo,”  Rochat  says.  “We  did 
it  because  Accreditation  allowed  us  to  go 


Tree  preservation  goes  beyond  the  norm  for  Arborist  Now,  which 
sometimes  builds  unique  staircases  around  the  trees  to  avoid 
harming  them. 


through  the  process.  It  was  totally  for  the 
best.  I found  out  things  I needed  to  adjust.” 
For  example,  during  the  Accreditation 
process,  he  created  a more  detailed  busi- 
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not  your  average  tree  service 


Photo  taken  by  Adrianne  BauerrdurThg 
North  Bay  Area  G.U.T.S.Chain  Saw  Safety  £ 
Maintenance  Training. 
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m Being  TCIA  accredited  has 
been  a huge  stamp  of 
approval  from  our  industry 
and  for  the  urban  forest 
communities  we  serve. 

It  has  launched  us  into  an 
elite  group  of  tree  care 
companies  and  proves 
to  our  clients  that  we  are 

serious  about  safety, 

customer  service,  and 
performing  at  the  highest 
£ 3 industry  standard." 
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Jeremy  Tibbets,  Founder  and  CEO 
A Plus  Tree f Inc. 

Concord,  California 
Accredited  since  20  W 


Contact  Charlie  Tentas  at  ctentas#tcia.org  for  your  free  assessment 
and  to  see  what  TCIA  Accreditation  can  do  for  your  business. 
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ness  plan. 

Being  accredited  has  already  helped  him 
find  a good  employee,  something  that  has 
always  been  difficult,  he  says.  This  em- 
ployee applied  for  work  at  Arborist  Now 
because  he  saw  that  it  was  accredited. 

“We  have  a good  overall  presentation 
of  the  company,”  Rochat  says.  “Our  con- 
stant goal  is  to  have  a better  profile.  We’re 
working  very  hard  on  improving  the  quali- 
ty of  our  services,  customer  services,  safety 
training  procedures,  marketing  and  image.” 

Rochat  also  expects  Accreditation  to  be 
useful  in  gaining  larger  contracts  in  the  fu- 


ture, although  growth  in  itself  isn’t  a pri- 
ority for  him. 

“I  want  to  grow  in  a more  original  way 
than  most  of  the  businesses  I know,”  he 
says.  “I  want  to  be  set  apart  by  originali- 
ty instead  of  just  getting  bigger  and  bigger. 
And  I want  to  continue  with  my  philosophy 
for  trees  - to  provide  better  maintenance 
and  a more  artistic  way  of  pruning.” 

Editor:  This  profile  ran  in  last  month  s is- 
sue with  some  photos  from  a different  com- 
pany. It  is  run  again  here  with  the  correct 
photos.  We  apologize  for  the  error.  ^ 


Diverting  logs  out  of  the  waste-wood  pipeline  and  into  beautiful  pieces  of  craftsmanship  can  be  a reality  and  is  a worthy 
goal. 


Urban  Wood 

(Continued  from  page  51 ) 

the  client  gets  excited  about  having  some- 
thing made  for  themselves  from  their  own 
tree;  other  times  they  are  just  happy  the 
wood  is  going  to  a good  place. 

On  occasion,  prospective  clients  have 
confused  our  approach  to  one  of  tradi- 
tional logging  companies  that  pay  people 
for  the  rights  to  harvest  their  trees.  These 
folks  assume  that,  since  we  use  the  wood, 
we  might  be  willing  to  take  trees  down  for 
free  or  at  a steeply  discounted  price.  Yes, 
we  feel  there  is  a value  to  the  wood,  but 
there  is  a tremendous  amount  of  effort  that 
goes  into  taking  a standing  tree  and  turn- 
ing it  into  a piece  of  lumber,  slab  or  desk. 
The  scale  of  effort  in  harvesting  an  urban 
log  is  more  challenging  than  that  of  a stan- 
dard logging  operation. 

So  when  people  ask,  “Would  you  want 
my  tree,”  we  politely  say,  “Yes,  for  a fee.” 
We  then  explain  the  difference  between 


conventional  logging  and  urban  wood  uti- 
lization. We  are  primarily  a tree  service 
business,  after  all,  and  we  have  two  rules: 
We  don’t  take  trees  down  for  free,  and  we 
don’t  buy  wood. 

The  urban  forest  is  a resource  that  has 
not  been  tapped  to  its  full  potential.  It  is 
a waste  to  see  beautiful  logs  turned  into 
mulch  or  firewood.  Yes,  there  are  chal- 
lenges to  capturing  the  most  out  of  this 
resource,  but  those  challenges  are  not  in- 
surmountable, and  diverting  logs  out  of 
the  waste-wood  pipeline  and  into  beauti- 
ful pieces  of  craftsmanship  can  be  a reality 
and  is  a worthy  goal.  Arborists  and  tree 
care  companies  provide  a vital  link  in  the 
full  circle  of  urban  wood  utilization. 

August  Hoppe  is  an  ISA  Certified  Ar- 
borist, president  of  the  Wisconsin  Arbor- 
ist Association  and  president  of  Hoppe 
Tree  Service,  an  accredited,  16-year  TCI  A 
member  company  based  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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By  Tim  Walsh , CTSP 


Most  chain  saw  contacts  to  the  user  are  to  the  lower  left  leg,  left  hand  and  arm,  and  the  chest,  neck  and  head.  On  the 
ground  this  can  happen  due  to  poor  body  positioning,  improper  grip  (including  one -handing)  or  kickback. 


The  chain  saw  is  one  of  the  most 
often-used  tools  in  arboriculture. 
We  all  know  how  to  use  it,  or  at 
least  we  think  that  we  do.  Like  every- 
thing else  that  we  do,  the  more  we  have 
a clear  understanding  of  it,  the  safer  and 
more  productive  we  will  be.  Here,  we  will 
look  at  some  of  the  core  issues  of  chain- 
saw safety  and  use.  Hopefully  this  article 
will  reinforce  what  you  know  and  broaden 
your  knowledge  base. 

Hazards 

The  chain  saw  is  a very  useful  tool  when 
we  understand  the  risks  associated  with  its 
use.  Simply  put,  we  have  a much  better 
chance  of  avoiding  injury  when  we  know 
what  can  hurt  us.  Let’s  take  a look  at  the 
main  hazards  we  face  when  using  chain 
saws. 

The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  look  at  the 
breakdown  of  major  fatality  types  and 
see  how  chain-saw  use  increases  the  risk 
in  each.  As  you  all  should  remember,  the 
“Big  Five”  causes  of  fatalities  in  the  in- 
dustry from  Dr.  John  Ball’s  research  are: 

• Struck-bys  (contact  with  an  object) 

• Falls 

• Electrical  Shocks/Electrocutions  (ex- 
posure to  a harmful  environment) 

• Transportation-related 
• Assaults 

We  will  eliminate  the  last  two  types 
from  our  discussion  as  they  don’t  pose  any 
risk  specific  to  chain- saw  users.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  list  of  fatal-injury  causes, 
which  also  account  for  a significant  num- 
ber of  injuries,  we  need  to  add  the  risk  of 
ergonomic  injury  and  illness. 

There  are  two  groups  of  people  who  face 
risk  from  chain-saw  use;  the  saw  user  and 
everybody  else.  The  bulk  of  our  discussion 
will  look  primarily  at  the  risks  faced  by  the 
user,  but  we  will  address  risks  to  others  as 
well  when  appropriate. 
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Struck-bys 

This  category  poses  the  greatest  risk  to 
saw  operators  and  others,  and  it  goes  well 
beyond  being  injured  by  the  chain  saw. 
The  largest  threat  in  this  group  relates  to 
being  struck  by  a piece  of  wood,  a branch 
or  a log.  This  can  be  due  to  working  in 
the  line  of  fire,  poor  rigging  practices, 
or  working  under  a saw  operator.  Being 
struck  by  a limb  that  was  cut  when  under 
tension  falls  into  this  group  as  well. 

Fatalities  and  serious  injuries  occur 
when  someone  is  hit  by  an  entire  tree 
during  felling  operations.  Often  it  is  the 
saw  operator,  and  most  of  these  occur 
within  15  feet  to  20  feet  of  the  stump. 
This  is  why  we  teach  and  practice  the  use 
of  a retreat  path/escape  route.  This  route 
should  be  at  a 45 -degree  angle  away  from 
the  direction  of  intended  fall.  (Figure  1) 

When  others  are  struck,  it  is  usually  be- 
cause they  were  working  within  the  strik- 
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ing  distance  of  the  tree,  but  it  can  be  that 
they  walked  into  the  path  of  the  falling 
tree  without  realizing  the  tree  was  coming 
down.  Additionally,  people  can  be  struck 
by  branches  or  tops  that  were  broken  out 
during  the  tree’s  fall  to  the  ground.  Oc- 
casionally, other  whole  trees  are  uninten- 
tionally knocked  down  by  poor  felling 
techniques,  and  people  can  be  struck  at 
distances  greater  than  the  striking  zone  of 
the  original  tree  being  removed. 

Each  of  these  incident  types  can  be  pre- 
vented by  conducting  a site  and  tree  haz- 
ard assessment,  developing  a tree  felling 
plan  - communicated  by  the  employee 
in  charge  in  a job  briefing  with  both  the 
workers  on  the  felling  team  and  other 
workers  on  the  job  - and  safe  implementa- 
tion of  the  felling  plan. 

A significant  number  of  fatalities  occur 
when  machinery  is  improperly  used  to  aid 
in  felling  by  pushing  on  the  tree  above  the 


Figure  1:  Escape  Route.  Courtesy  of  Jeff  Jepson. 


chain- saw  operator. 

Most  chain-saw  contacts  to  the  user  are 
to  the  lower  left  leg,  left  hand  and  arm,  and 
the  chest,  neck  and  head.  On  the  ground, 
this  can  happen  due  to  poor  body  position- 
ing, improper  grip  (including  one-hand- 
ing) or  kickback.  Many  chain- saw  injuries 
when  working  aloft  are  due  to  one-hand- 
ing - although  kickback  (rotational  and 
linear)  can  occur  as  well.  Fatigue  may  also 
play  a role  in  these  injuries. 

There  is  also  a tree- specific  incident 
as  well  called  asphyxiation.  This  occurs 
when  a climber  undercuts  a palm  frond 
skirt  and  is  trapped  and  suffocated  under 
the  fronds. 


Figure  2:  Climber  Contact.  Courtesy  of  Tim  Walsh. 


Falls 

Falls  are  caused  by  a few  different 
factors,  depending  on  whether  climbing 
or  working  out  of  a bucket.  Chain-saw- 
related  climbing  falls  are  often  due  to  the 
climber  cutting  his  or  her  attachment  line. 
There  have  been  a few  serious  incidents 
in  the  recent  past  where  the  climbing  line 
was  cut  or  damaged  by  the  chain  saw  be- 
low the  friction  knot,  and  the  climber  fell 
when  he  or  she  attempted  to  descend. 
Climbing  falls  can  also  be  related  to  tree 
failure.  In  this  case,  the  tree  is  often  not 
assessed  properly  and/or  the  tree  is  sub- 
ject to  high  stresses  from  impact  or  shock 
loading  (usually  taking  too  large  a piece 
and  not  properly  managing  the  friction). 

Electrical  contacts 

The  threat  of  electrical  contact  as  it 
relates  to  chain- saw  use  is  often  due  to 
a climber  (but  can  be  a bucket  operator) 
cutting  a limb  that  is  too  large  for  the 
operator  to  control  and  it  ends  up  con- 
tacting the  power  line,  allowing  the  flow 
of  electricity  to  pass  to  the  worker  and 
creating  a path  to  ground.  Keep  in  mind 
that  chain  saws  are  conductive,  as  are 
handsaws.  (Figure  2) 

Ergonomic  injuries 

Musculoskeletal  disorders  (MSD’s) 
are  the  primary  concern  for  ergonomic 
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One  way  specific  to  chain-saw  use  to  reduce  risk  is  to  make  sure  your  saw  is  in  good  working  order ; with  a sharp  chain 
and  a well-maintained  bar.  Photo  courtesy  of  the  author. 


injuries.  These  are  conditions  that  involve 
the  nerves,  tendons,  muscles  and  support- 
ing structures  of  the  body.  Mainly  upper 
extremity  and  lower  back  areas  of  the 
body  are  involved,  and  MSDs  can  include 
carpal  tunnel,  tendonitis,  vibration  syn- 
drome and  low-back  pain  and  injury. 


There  are  a whole  host  of  MSD  risk  fac- 
tors for  arborists  in  general,  many  specif- 
ic to  chain- saw  use.  There  is  debate  and 
disagreement  on  some,  but  the  list  below 
is  fairly  comprehensive  (this  is  not  meant 
to  be  an  article  on  ergonomics,  so  I will 
not  go  into  detail  on  them  all  but  wanted 


to  mention  them  in  the  context  of  risk  to 
chain-saw  use): 

• force 

• repetition 

• posture  (awkward  or  static) 

• vibration 

• contact  stress 

•age 

• smoking 

• temperature 

• lightning 

• noise 

• psychosocial  (workplace  stress) 

The  key  factors  important  to  chain  saw 
use  are  posture,  force,  repetition  and  vi- 
bration, so  let’s  take  a quick  look  at  how 
we  can  reduce  some  risk  here. 

Posture 

One  of  the  ways  that  posture  impacts  the 
potential  for  injury  is  that  the  further  we 
get  away  from  a neutral  posture,  the  weak- 
er we  are  and  the  more  stress  we  put  on 
our  body.  Neutral  posture  is  the  “normal,” 
comfortable  way  our  body  is  positioned.  It 
is  when  the  spine  is  aligned  and  not  twist- 
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The  further  we  get  away  from  a neutral  posture  the  weak- 
er we  are  and  the  more  stress  we  put  on  our  body. 

ed  and  the  joints  are  not  bent.  We  can’t 
work  in  the  neutral  posture,  of  course,  but 
the  key  thing  to  remember  is  that  the  fur- 
ther we  move  our  bodies  away  from  this 
position,  the  weaker  we  are  and  the  more 
likely  we  are  to  injure  ourselves. 

A simple  way  to  view  this  is  when 
thinking  about  picking  up  a heavy  object 
such  as  a log,  or  cutting  that  same  log  on 
the  ground.  The  proper  way  to  do  either  is 
to  start  with  your  feet  spread,  about  shoul- 
der width  apart,  bending  at  the  knees  and 
keeping  the  back  straight.  Envision  that 
you  have  a cup  of  water  in  a pocket  on  the 
front  of  your  shirt.  If  you  do  this  properly, 
when  you  make  the  cut  or  pick  up  the  log, 
you  don’t  spill  any  water  out  of  the  cup. 

Force 

This  seems  like  a simple  one  to  deal 
with  but  is  one  we  are  apt  to  forget  from 
time  to  time.  The  greater  the  force,  the 
heavier  the  weight  or  the  harder  we  push, 
pull  or  drag,  the  more  damage  we  can  do 
to  our  body.  Often  the  easiest  way  to  re- 
duce this  is  to  reduce  the  weight  or  force 
on  our  body.  Cut  the  log  into  smaller  piec- 
es, get  help  carrying  it  or  use  some  piece 
of  equipment  to  assist. 

One  way  specific  to  chain-saw  use 
to  reduce  risk  is  to  make  sure  your  saw 
is  in  good  working  order,  with  a sharp 
chain  and  a well-maintained  bar.  If  you 
find  yourself  pushing  the  saw  through  the 
wood,  you  and  the  saw  are  working  too 
hard.  Stop  and  sharpen  the  saw! 

Repetition 

The  more  often  we  perform  the  same 
motions,  especially  without  enough  rest, 


the  more  stress  we  put  on  muscles,  ten- 
dons and  ligaments.  Sometimes  our  job 
requires  us  to  perform  many  of  the  same 
motions  (I  recall  spending  a month  prun- 
ing crabapple  trees  on  a golf  course  where 
95  percent  of  the  cuts  were  made  with  a 
hand  pruner).  Look  for  ways  to  minimize 
these  repeat  motions  by  either  alternating 
hands  (in  the  case  mentioned  above),  us- 
ing different  tools,  taking  rest  breaks  or 
rotating  tasks  with  other  workers. 

Most  often  our  chain-saw  use  isn’t  that 
repetitive,  but  it  can  be  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  job.  When  we  use  a chain  saw 
during  pruning  operations,  there  is  often  a 
fair  bit  of  time  between  cuts  as  we  repo- 
sition ourselves,  whether  we  are  climbing 
or  working  out  of  an  aerial  lift.  There  can 
be  repetition  when  we  are  bucking  logs  or 
cutting  firewood.  Look  for  ways  to  break 
up  these  tasks,  as  mentioned  previously. 

Vibration 

Much  of  the  risk  of  vibration-related  in- 
juries using  chain  saws  has  been  reduced 
due  to  the  design  of  newer  saws.  The  pow- 
erhead  is  separated  by  vibration-damp- 
ening connections,  such  as  heavy  metal 
springs,  to  absorb  the  vibration  instead  of 
letting  it  pass  into  our  hands.  There  is  still 
vibration  that  can  impact  our  hands  and 
arms,  but  we  can  minimize  this  through 
maintaining  the  saw  and  alternating  tasks 
or  rotating  jobs  when  there  is  a great  deal 
of  cutting  to  do. 

Personal  protective  equipment 

In  addition  to  the  normally  required  per- 
sonal protective  equipment  (PPE)  for  any 
job  site  (hard  hat,  eye  protection,  work 
gloves  and  sturdy  work  boots)  the  chain 
saw  operator  will  also  need  leg  and  hear- 
ing protection. 

Although  it  isn’t  actually  considered 
PPE,  be  sure  you  are  ready  to  use  the 
saw  both  mentally  and  physically.  You 
need  to  be  physically  able  to  use  the  saw. 
You  should  be  healthy,  not  fatigued.  You 
should  have  eaten  and  be  properly  hydrat- 
ed. You  should  also  be  mentally  prepared 
to  use  a chain  saw.  You  should  not  be  dis- 
tracted by  personal  issues  and  not  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol  or  drugs. 

PPE  needs  to  be  properly  fitted  to  the 
worker,  in  good  condition  and  relatively 
clean. 
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Review 

As  a review,  the  chain-saw  user  will 
need  the  following  PPE: 

Head  protection  - All  arborist  helmets 
(head  protection)  need  to  conform  to  ANSI 
Z89.1.  Arborists  working  in  proximity  to 
electrical  conductors  must  use  Class  “E” 
helmets. 

Eye  protection  - Although  it  is  still  com- 
mon to  see  screens  on  the  front  of  helmets 
used  by  arborists,  these  are  mainly  just 
face  protection  and  do  not  provide  appro- 
priate eye  protection.  Eye  protection  must 
conform  to  ANSI  Z87.1  and  needs  to  be 
worn  during  all  arboricultural  operations. 
Improvements  in  helmet  design,  especial- 
ly climbing  helmets,  now  include  a vari- 
ety of  shield  styles  that  can  be  dropped  to 
protect  the  eyes.  Some  of  these  are  ANSI 
Z87.1  compliant,  but  only  when  they  are 
pulled  completely  down  to  protect  the 
eyes.  If  the  shield  is  not  completely  down 
during  work,  safety  glasses  conforming  to 
ANSI  Z87.1  must  be  worn. 

Hearing  protection  - Hearing  protec- 
tion designed  to  reduce  noise  to  acceptable 
levels,  either  muff  or  plug  style,  should  be 
worn. 

Sturdy  work  boots  - The  protection  lev- 
el of  the  boot  should  be  based  on  the  PPE 
hazard  assessment. 

Gloves  - Gloves  may  or  may  not  need 
to  be  worn  depending  on  your  compa- 
ny’s PPE  Hazard  Assessment.  In  gener- 
al, gloves  are  a good  idea;  they  can  help 
dampen  the  vibrations  from  your  chain 
saw  and  improve  your  grip  on  the  handles, 
and  should  always  be  worn  when  sharpen- 
ing a chain. 

End  of  Part  I 

Next  month:  Chain  Saw  Use  and  Safety 
Basics  - Part  II:  Selecting  and  Maintaining 
a Chain  Saw. 

Tim  Walsh  is  a Certified  Treecare  Safe- 
ty Professional  and  safety  manager  in  the 
Corporate  Safety  Department  at  The  Dav- 
ey  Tree  Expert  Company.  This  article  is 
based  on  the  presentation  he  gave  on  the 
same  subject  at  TCI  EXPO  2015  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.  To  listen  to  an  audio 
recording  of  that  full  presentation,  go  to 
this  page  in  the  digital  version  of  this  issue 
of  TCI,  at  www.tcia.org  under  Publica- 
tions, and  click  here.  ^ 


Leg  protection  must  meet  the  minimum 
requirements  laid  out  in  ASTM  FI 897  and 
must  always  be  worn  when  operating  a 
chain  saw  on  the  ground.  The  cut-resistant 
protection  can  be  of  the  chap  or  chap-pants 
type,  and  the  protective  material  can  be 
made  of  a variety  of  fibers.  The  protection 
should  cover  from  the  top  of  the  leg/thigh 
(inseam)  to  the  top  of  the  foot  (instep)  and 
wrap  around  the  calf.  It  should  be  fitted  to 
the  individual  user,  not  too  tight  or  loose 


and  kept  relatively  clean.  Many  of  the 
chap-type  protectors  come  in  styles  that 
are  adjustable  to  different- sized  users. 

If  the  cut-resistant  material  becomes 
contaminated  with  petroleum  products 
(gas,  bar  oil,  etc.),  it  can  fail  to  provide 
protection,  allowing  a saw  to  cut  com- 
pletely through  the  garment.  NOTE:  If  the 
leg  protection  has  been  cut  or  otherwise 
damaged,  it  should  not  be  worn.  It  should 
be  disposed  of  and  replaced. 


Circle  14  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 
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D SCOUNT  PROGRAM 


A FLEET  DISCOUNT  PROGRAM 

DEDICATED  TO  ARBORISTS. 


The  brand  new  Arborist  Fleet  Discount-  Program  rewards  your  commitment  to  ECHO  Cham 


Saw  and  Power  Primer  quality  with  deep  product  discounts  and  “no-hassle”  financing. 
This  flexible  program  allows  you  to  save  money  immediately  on  a low  initial  $1,500  purchase. 
With  two  tiers  of  discount  you  will  save  more  as  you  bundle  your  purchases. 


Deep  discounts  starting  at  16%  begin 
immediately  when  reaching  purchase  tier. 

Simple  and  quick  financing  - gets  you  the 
equipment  you  need  quickly  and  painlessly. 

Discounts  apply  on  ANY  combination  of  ECHO 
Chain  Saws,  Power  Pruners*  and  accessories. 


Low  qualifying  purchase  - only  dl^DD  - 
higher  discounts  apply  at  $2,5011. 

Discounts  apply  for  12  months. 

Fleet  discounts  cannot  be  combined 
with  any  other  offers. 


800.432. ECHO  | WWW.ECH0-USA.CaM/FLEET-ARBaR15T 
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Standards  & Credentials 


A brand  new  ANSI  Standard,  Part 
10  Integrated  Pest  Management, 
has  been  approved  and  is  now 

available. 

The  purpose  of  A300  Part  10  IPM  is  to 
provide  written  standards  for  the  practice 
of  IPM  and  to  aid  in  developing  specifica- 
tions to  implement  IPM  programs.  These 
standards,  when  implemented,  help  the 
user  to  avoid  or  mitigate  unacceptable  lev- 
els of  pest  damage  with  the  goal  of  mini- 
mizing negative  or  adverse  environmental 
impacts.  The  ANSI  standards  are  written 
for  federal,  state,  municipal  and  private 
entities  including  arborists,  property  own- 
ers, property  managers  and  utilities  en- 
gaged in  the  management  of  trees,  shrubs, 
or  other  woody  plants. 

A3 00  Part  10  Integrated  Pest 
Management  includes  an 
outline  for  the  performance 
standards  for  IPM  practices 
and  specifications  writing . 

A300  Part  10  IPM  includes  an  outline  for 
the  performance  standards  for  IPM  prac- 
tices and  specifications  writing.  It  includes 
the  purpose,  implementation,  safety,  IPM 
management  strategies,  client  communi- 
cation, establishment  of  objectives  for  an 
IPM  program,  pest  management  decision 
making,  plant  and  site  assessments,  mon- 
itoring, IPM  management  methods,  mate- 
rial selection,  and  IPM  program  reporting 
and  evaluation. 

Adjoined  in  the  standard  are  definitions, 
a specification  writing  guide  and  IPM  pol- 
icy statements. 

One  of  the  key  elements  of  IPM  pro- 
grams and  plant  health  care  (PHC)  pro- 
grams is  communication.  This  means  es- 
tablishing proactive  and  ongoing  dialogue 
with  stakeholders  such  as  clients,  adjacent 
property  owners,  environmental  concerns 


and  regulators  regarding  IPM  or  PHC  ac- 
tivities. These  activities  should  be  proac- 
tive and  in  compliance  with  federal,  state 
and  local  regulations. 

The  Part  10  standard  provides  guide- 
lines for  establishing  IPM  objectives, 
developing  management  strategies,  es- 
tablishing monitoring  programs  and  de- 
cision-making rules,  selecting  methods 
of  management  including  chemical  and 
non-chemical  options,  evaluating  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency  of  the  IPM  pro- 
grams, and  reporting  results  for  the  scope 
of  the  work. 

The  standard  development  process  for 
the  Part  10  IPM  project  was  initiated  by 
the  A300  Committee  in  January  2103  with 
a public  outreach  session  hosted  by  the 
A300  Committee,  an  IPM  Symposium 
program  held  in  Orlando,  Florida.  A large 
group  of  representatives  (90)  from  inter- 
ested industry,  educational  and  public  or- 
ganizations contributed  to  an  educational 
session  and  work  plan  to  help  the  A300 
Committee  develop  input  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  performance  standards  and 
specifications  for  IPM  programs.  This  ses- 
sion helped  the  committee  design  a flow 
chart  and  core  values  for  the  standard,  and 
achieve  consensus  ideas  based  on  the  IPM 


standard. 

The  A300  Part  10  IPM  standard  was  as- 
signed a sub  group  by  Dane  Buell,  ANSI 
committee  chairman,  at  the  subsequent 
Spring  2013  meeting.  The  sub  group  as- 
signed a subject  matter  expert,  Michael 
Raupp,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland. 
The  sub  group  working  document  was 
approved  by  the  ANSI  committee  in  the 
Spring  of  2104  and  voted  to  begin  public 
comment  in  Spring  of  2014.  The  final  draft 
was  approved  by  ANSI  in  February  of  this 
year. 

Part  10  and  other  ANSI  A300  stan- 
dards are  available  from  TCIA  online  at 
www.tcia.org/business/ansi-a300-standards 
or  by  calling  1-800-733-2622.  ^ 


JcnM*  lm  uv  Florida*  -fkv s JtMfl-e,! 

DELRAY  BEACH  MARRIOTT 
Delray  Beach,  FL 


(VtJY.  iMfl 


* National  speakers : 
Bastian,  Fraedrich,  French 
* Florida  speakers: 
B Wlman*  Koeser,  Samnik,  J.  Smith 
n|  ^ * Beach -side  venue 

WSociaFevents  that  canTt  be  beat : 
| cniC'tExifibi  tors J Reception , 
1 ^Pupt^rawl  and  Anniversary  Social 


i§  IFILORliA  201© 

cDcmjo©  Udl 

details  at  www.treesfiohda.com 
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HELP  WANTED 


Tree  Awareness,  Inc.  Seeks  Production  Leaders, 
Skilled  Climbers,  Trainees 

Tree  Awareness,  Inc. 
provides  profession- 
al tree  management 
to  municipal,  residential  and  commercial  clients  in 
the  Philadelphia  suburbs.  We  use  the  latest  arbori- 
cultural  science  to  provide  steadfast  service  to  our 
clientele  and  possess  an  unwavering  commitment  to 
improve  the  safety  and  aesthetic  beauty  of  properties. 
The  growth  of  our  company  is  directly  linked  to  our 
team’s  professional  development.  We  invest  in  and 
value  professionals  who  are  mature  and  understand 
what  it  takes  to  work  in  our  industry.  Learn  about  us 
atwww.treeawareness.com  or  send  resumes  Attn:  Mia 
to  treeawarenessoffice@aol.com. 


TVeeAwareness 


Safety  Coordinator,  Weare,  NH 

Immediate  opening  - Utility  clearing  and  tree  compa- 
ny in  need  of  safety  professional  to  write  policies  and 
procedures  for  tree  removals,  aerial  lifts,  climbing 
crews  and  other  specific  tasks  related  to  our  opera- 
tion. Do  all  crew  training  and  documentation  of  train- 
ing. Interface  and  communicate  with  utility  safety 
contacts  and  arborist.  Salary  negotiable  depending 
on  experience.  Year-round,  full-time  work.  (603)  529- 
7974-Pete  or  Steve. 


Classifieds 

Climber/Lift  Op,  Crew  Leader,  Sales  Rep,  AL 

3+  years’  exp.  Competitive  pay;  healthcare,  retire- 
ment & vacation.  Drug/alcohol  free,  good  attitude, 
valid  & insurable  driver’s  license  (CDL  preferred).  Re- 
sume to  ickestree@gmail.com  or  fax  (251)  945-1393. 


Climbers/Bucket  Truck  Operators,  Crane  Operators 

Ping’s  Tree  Service,  one  of  the  largest  tree  services  in 
central  Indiana,  is 
seeking  climbers/ 
bucket  truck  op- 
erators and  crane 
operators.  Must  be 
experienced  in  residential  and  commercial  tree  care, 
including:  crown  reductions,  thinning,  pruning  and 
working  with  cranes.  Must  have  technical  rigging 
skills  in  all  facets  of  tree  trimming  and  removal.  Lie. 
drivers  only.  PHC  techs  and  cert,  arborists  also  need- 
ed. Join  one  of  Indiana’s  leading  tree-removal  compa- 
nies. Top  wages  and  great  benefits.  Apply  online  with- 
out delay  at  pingstreeservice.com/employment.html. 


Climbers  and  Crew  Leaders,  Boulder,  CO 

One  of  the  best  places  to 
live  in  the  country!  Your 
great  attitude  & energy 
are  what  we  need.  Great 
bennies  - small  compa- 
ny! Desire  for  growth;  thoughtful,  caring;  unselfish 
and  fun-loving,  office@taddikentree.com;  (303)  554- 
7035;  www.taddikentree.com. 


com 


My  mom  works  for  SavATree! 

Join  SavATree  and  make  a difference  now  and  for  generations  to  come. 


SAV/S^E 


t/,  sa  va  tree. 


Offices  in  Cl  IL  MA,  MD,  MN,  NJ,  NY,  PA,  VA  & W1 
Please  fax  or  email  your  resume  to  91 4-242-3934  / careers@savatree.com 


Circle  29  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Foreperson,  Bucket  Operators/Climbers, 

PHC  Specialists,  and  Certified  Arborists 

The  residential/commer-  & 

cial  and  utility  divisions  I W% a 

are  currently  seeking  tree  care  T* 

experienced  foreper-  *"**«**♦  nburpwt*  o^p***™, 

son,  bucket  operators/climbers,  PHC  specialists, 
and  certified  arborists.  Carolina  Tree  Care  promotes 
a work  environment  based  on  safety,  leadership, 
teamwork,  training  and  a standard  of  excellence.  We 
want  to  add  you  to  our  growing  team!  Apply  online  at 
www.carolinatreeservice.com  or  call  (704)  788-8733 
for  more  information. 


Plant  Health  Care  Technicians,  Climbing  Arborists, 
Sales  Arborists 

A tree  preservation 
company,  Arborguard 
Tree  Specialists  is  add- 
ing Plant  Health  Care 
Technicians,  Climbing 
Arborists  and  Sales  Arborists  in  Charlotte,  NC,  and 
Atlanta,  GA,  to  accommodate  our  growth  with  all  as- 
pects of  arboriculture.  Some  experience  helpful,  driv- 
er’s license  required,  training  provided  and  excellent 
compensation  plus  benefits  offered.  Send  resume  to 
eglynn@arborguard.com  and/or  call  (704)  688-7237. 


Solatium 

Naturally 

Arborguard 

Tree  Specialists 


IPM  Technician/NYSDEC  Certified  Applicator 

Seeking  IPM/PHC  Technician  to  service  established 
res  & comm  LI.  & NYC  accounts:  spray,  feed,  di- 
agnose & treat,  etc.  Clean  NYS  DL  a must,  CDL  a+. 
NYSDEC  3a  Cert  req.  ISA  Cert  Arb  req  & tree/shrub 
IDing  req.  Organic  program  exp  a+.  Hort  degree  a+. 
jharder@harderservicesinc.com. 


Assistant  Manager,  Monroe,  GA 

We  are  looking  for  experienced  tree  care  climbers  and 
groundcrew.  Top  pay  for  qualified  candidates.  CDL  re- 
quired for  Groundcrew,  preferred  for  climbers.  Apply 
online:  www.premiertreeandshrubcare.com. 


Certified  Arborist/Sales,  Tree  Climbers,  Trainees 

RTEC  Treecare  provides 
arboricultural  and  horti- 
cultural management  to 
residential,  commercial 
and  government  cus- 
tomers in  VA,  MD,  DC. 

We  provide  customer-focused  solutions  with  flawless 
delivery  of  services.  Our  unwavering  commitment  is 
to  improve  the  safety,  health  and  beauty  of  proper- 
ties. We  embrace  technology,  training,  education  and 
continuous  improvement  in  a drug-free  environment. 
Learn  more  about  us:  www.rtectreecare.com. 


^RTEC 

treecare 

703.573.3029 
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Licensed  Arborist,  Stamford,  CT 

Wonderful  opportunity  to 
bring  your  professional  ca- 
reer to  the  next  level  in  a 
premier  territory  of  lower 
Fairfield  County.  Negotiate 
contract  and  bid  proposals 
for  residential  and  commer- 
cial clients  of  a 50+  years’  family-owned  operation. 
Set  up  crews,  supervise  work  being  performed,  and 
complete  jobs  to  client  satisfaction.  Excellent  benefits 
and  compensation.  CT  Arborist  license  required  with 
3-5  years’  selling  experience.  Valid  driver’s  license  re- 
quired. Send  resume  to  jobs@almstead.com. 


Tree  Climber,  Bozeman,  MT 

Bozeman  Tree  Lawn  and  Landscape  Care  is  cur- 
rently searching  for  a professional  tree  climber  to 
join  our  team.  The  right  person  will  be  looking  for  a 
long-term  career,  will  have  a fun-loving  personality 
and  positive  attitude,  and  will  be  willing  and  able 
to  work  year-round  in  Montana.  The  ideal  candidate 
will  have  1+  years’  of  tree  climbing,  rock  climbing,  or 
ice  climbing  experience,  CDL  Class  A driver’s  license 
as  well.  Knowledge  of  tree  and  shrub  pruning  and 
ID  is  a plus.  We  are  also  looking  for  seasonal  Plant 
Health  Care  and  Lawn  Spray  technicians.  Competitive 
pay  and  benefits.  Please  email  your  resume  to  us  at 
resume@bozemantreeservice.com. 


Bucket  Operator,  NH-ME  Seacoast 

At  least  3 years’  ex- 
perience. CDL  B re- 
quired. Work  with  ISA 
certified  arborists  to 
expand  growing  Tree 
Division.  Guaranteed 
year-round  employment.  Great  work  atmosphere, 
competitive  compensation  and  generous  benefits 
package.  The  position  is  eligible  for  a sign-on  bo- 
nus. Please  apply  today  via  our  online  application  at 
www.piscataqualandscaping.com  or  contact  Chris 
Kemp  at  ckemp@piscataqualandscaping.com 


* * 
LANDSCAPING 

& TREE  SERVICE 


Salesperson/Estimator 

Sales  professional,  Certified  Arborist  credentials, 
needed  for  family  owned,  rapidly  growing  tree  ser- 
vice business  in  Rochester,  NY.  Starting  salary 
plus  commission,  performance-based  incentives. 
Local  travel  only,  with  company  provided  vehicle. 
jmieschtree@gmail.com  (585)  509-4939. 


Bucket  Operator,  IVIN 

Bucket  operator/climber  wanted  to  do  mostly  util- 
ity line  clearing  and  some  residential  work.  Com- 
petitive wage  and  benefits.  3 years’  experience, 
Valid  CDL  with  med  card,  self-motivated,  work 
in  the  elements.  Pass  pre-employment  UA.  Be  a 
teamplayer.  jdschiltz@gmail.com,  (320)  226-7306. 

Experienced  Bucket  Truck  Operator/Climbers, 
Salem,  OR 

We  provide  high-quality  tree  care  for  residential  and 
commercial  clients.  We  offer  a 4-day  work  week  (10 
hrs),  benefits  and  vacation.  Email  ftreei@proaxis.com 
Attn:  Elwood. 


Plant  Health  Care  Manager,  Ellisville,  MO 

Full  Service  Tree  Company  looking  for  Plant  Health 
Care  Manager.  Benefits.  Please  email  or  fax  resume, 
omnitree@omnitreesersvice.com,  (636)  391-9948. 


Climbing  Arborist 

Treecology  is  a Minneapolis-based  company  provid- 
ing tree  and  landscape  care  primarily  for  townhomes 
and  HOA’s.  We  are  TCIA  Accredited  and  invest  heav- 
ily in  training,  safety  and  employee  development. 
We  provide  a wide  range  of  services  including  Plant 
Health  Care,  removals,  planting,  tree  pruning  and 
shrub  pruning.  We  are  always  looking  for  motivated, 
goal-oriented  people  who  align  with  our  company  val- 
ues and  vision.  We  are  currently  growing  and  looking 
for  all  positions  including  Climbers,  Landscape  Tech- 
nicians or  Salespersons.  If  you  are  not  interested  in 
continual  improvement  as  a person  and  arborist,  we 
are  not  the  company  for  you.  We  are  willing  to  invest 
in  anyone  who  is  willing  to  invest  in  themselves.  Com- 
pensation depending  on  knowledge,  experience  and 
potential.  Benefits  includes  Holiday  Pay,  Vacation  Pay, 
Profit  Sharing  and  401(k).  For  further  inquiry,  please 
email  Chris  at  romer.treecology@gmail.com. 


“FIFTEEN 
YEARS  IN, 

I'M  STILL 
MOTIVATED 
TO  DO  MY 
BEST  EVERY 
DAY” 

—TREVOR,  ARBORIST  REP, 
HIRED  1999 


• * 


BARTLETT 

TREE  EXPERTS 


Enhance  your  skills  and  advance  your  career  with 
the  #1  tree  and  shrub  care  company  in  the  world. 


Opportunity  grows  on  trees. 


Join  the  Bartlett  Network 

We  never  stop  looking  for  the  right  people. 
Opportunities  are  available  in  each  of  our  offices 
across  the  US,  Canada,  the  UK  and  Ireland. 


bartlett.com/careers 

EEG  Employer/Vet/Gisabled 


Open  Positions 

We  are  seeking  experienced 
and  entry  level  candidates 
for  these  roles: 

• Arborist  Representative 

• Arborist  Crew  Leader 

• Arborist  Climber 

• Plant  Health  Care 
Specialist 

The  Bartlett  Difference 

At  Bartlett,  we  put  safety 
above  all  else,  we  offer  the 
best  compensation  package 
in  the  industry,  and  we’ll 
give  you  the  tools  you  need 
to  improve  your  skillset  and 
advance  your  career. 
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Tree  Climber,  NJ 

Seeking  a responsible,  hard-working  tree  climber 
who  can  also  operate  a bucket  truck.  Driver’s  license 
a must.  CDL  license  a plus.  Competitive  salary,  full 
time,  year-round  work  for  a very  busy  family-owned 
tree  business.  Call  (973)  887-5600. 


Senior  Sales  Representative,  Boulder,  CO 

Seeking  a career-oriented  & professional  arborist  to 
fill  a sales  & business-development  role.  High  earning 
potential  in  a vibrant  & affluent  community  working 
with  a talented  & professional  team.  (720)  340-2404. 


Crew  Leaders  & Climbers  Colorado  Springs,  CO 

Large  technical  removal 
ability  a must.  Under- 
stand and  have  advanced 
rigging  knowledge  and 
techniques.  Periodic  crane 
removal  experience  a plus. 

Know  and  understand  ISA/ 

ANSI  pruning  standards  and  have  ability  to  efficient- 
ly manage  a 4-6  person  crew.  Come  grow  with  the 
largest  independently  owned  tree  care  service  in  El 
Paso  County.  Top  industry  wages  and  benefits  pack- 
age. Valid  Driver’s  License  a must.  (719)  528-8141  or 
cca@talltimberstreeservice.com. 


Chop  Tree  Service,  West  Michigan,  is  looking  for  an 
Experienced  Crew  Leader 

Individuals  must  be  able  to  operate  and  be  familiar 
with  basic  arboricultural  equipment  and  tools:  var- 
ious-sized chain  saws,  climbing  rope  and  saddle, 
chippers,  skid-steer  loaders,  stump  grinders  and 
various-sized  trucks  with  manual  and  automat- 
ic transmissions,  and  familiarity  with  basic  and 
technical  rigging  practices,  etc.  Highly  skilled  and 
motivated  ISA  Certified  Arborist  who  has  at  least  3 
years’  industry-related  experience.  Applicants  must 
have  a class-A  CDL,  pass  a drug  and  alcohol  screen, 
and  able  to  work  out  of  town  for  a full  week,  back 
on  weekends.  Pay  based  on  experience  and  compet- 
itive industry  wages.  Call  (616)  283-4040  or  email 
cpotter@procarelandscape.com. 


Circle  48  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


OFF-ROAD  SERIES 

Log  loader  and  off-road  trailer 


THE  WHEELER  SERIES 

Log  loader  and  road  trailer 


Head  Office 

Ascot  Comer 

HftKingftfcl  te:MMZD-0«0 
Ascot  Corner  COO  Toll  free : 1 888  821-2015 

519  G21-2QI5  Email : infcii£‘|Hyeiif.(Qm 


starting  at 

*18.995““ 

■Applicable  to  New  England  slates  only. 

Visit  our  web  site 

payeurdistributions.com 


starting  at 

*11,995°“ 


SAVE  BIG 


ON  OUR  LOG  LOADERS 
AND  TRAILERS! 


'paqprt' 

Distributions  inc. 


YOUR  FIRST  CHOICE 
IN  USA 
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Experienced  Climber/Crane  Operator 

A full-service  tree  care  company  of  impeccable 
reputation  (38  years)  operating  out  of  N.  VA  and 
servicing  MD/DC  areas.  Must  have  a CDL  & minimum 
of  5 years’  climbing  experience.  Excellent  opportunity 
in  a drug-free  environment  with  top-level  wages,  full 
health  and  vacation/holiday  benefits  and  bonus- 
es. Must  be  dependable,  safety  conscious,  have 
a healthy  work  ethic  and  reasonable  mechanical 
aptitude.  Call  (703)  528-2056  or  send  resume  to 
rblakelynwts@hotmail.com. 


Arborist/Crew  Leaders,  Dallas/Fort  Worth,  TX 

Currently  seeking  arbor- 
ists, ISA  Certified,  or  in 
progress.  Crew  leaders, 
climbers,  Bilingual  a 
plus.  Incentives,  vacation, 

401(k).  Will  consider  relocation  assistance.  Email 
pp@preservationtree.com.  EOE 


Preservation 

Tree 


Veteran  Tree  Climber/Crew  Leader,  Cumming,  GA 

Well-established  and  growing  company.  We  have  an 
experienced  ground 

■ TREE  ^fc^AR  E^* 


770-754  0806 


crew,  crane,  lift,  etc. 

Great  opportunity  to 
grow!  Top  pay,  full 
time  work.  Please  email  resume  and/or  contact  info 
to  acorntreecare@comcast.net  or  call  Clint  Harris  at 
(770)  597-6420. 
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Certified  Arborist,  Sales  and  Plant  Health  Care 
Manager 

We  are  the  largest  tree  care  compa- 
ny in  Western  New  York.  45  years  in  , , 
business  with  a reputation  in  plant 
health  care  and  tree  work  that  is  Jr 
unparalleled.  A large  customer  base 
both  in  residential  and  commercial  treeshiLI^ 

ANn  QUEEN 

accounts.  Great  work  conditions, 
great  crews.  Honesty  and  integrity  are  our  number 
one  asset.  The  area  has  experienced  the  greatest  and 
fastest  growth  in  over  40  years.  Join  a company  with 
great  potential  and  family  atmosphere.  Salary  based 
on  experience  and  desire  to  succeed  and  equal  or  bet- 
ter than  most  in  the  northeast,  www.haskelltree.com, 
email  gwhtree@hotmail.com,  (716)  655-3359. 


Love  WHAT  you  do  and  WHERE  you  do  it! 

At  Swingle,  we  absolutely  love  what  we  do  for  a liv- 
ing, and  we  love  doing  it  in  the  Rockies!  And  we’re 
not  alone.  According 
to  U.S.  News,  Denver  is 
the  #1  best  place  to  live 
in  2016.  With  over  300 
days  of  sunshine  a year,  endless  outdoor  fun  & recre- 
ation, and  a booming  economy,  why  wouldn’t  anyone 
love  it?  If  this  is  your  idea  of  paradise,  consider  join- 
ing us  in  one  of  our  career  opportunities  for: 

• Pruning  Supervisor  (Ornamental  / Shade  Tree) 

• Landscape  Care  Consultants 

• Plant  Health  Care  Supervisor 

• Tree  Climbers 

• Senior  Operations  Manager 

• Plant  Health  Care  Technicians 

Why  not  take  your  career  to  new  heights?  From  rook- 
ies to  savvy  tree  care  veterans,  if  you  want  to  play 
a key  role  in  the  success  and  growth  of  the  premier 
Green  Industry  Company  in  Colorado,  then  we  need  to 
talk.  Since  1947,  we’ve  been  known  for  our  legend- 
ary service,  customer  retention,  and  uncompromised 
safety.  We  offer  outstanding  compensation,  perfor- 
mance bonuses,  and  a clearly  defined  career  path 
that  comes  with  top-notch  training  every  step  of  the 
way.  Candidates  must  be  safety-conscious,  and  have 
high  ethical  standards  with  excellent  customer  ser- 
vice skills.  A valid  Driver’s  License  with  a good  MVR 
is  also  required.  Positions  are  full-time,  year-round, 
and  come  with  a great  benefits  package  that  includes 
medical,  dental,  life,  401(k),  education  reimburse- 
ment, employee  discounts,  and  more!  Brock  McRea, 
(303)  306-3115,  bmcrea@myswinle.com.  Swingle  is 
an  equal  opportunity  & drug-free  employer. 


PRODUCTS  & SERVICES 

TreeCareJobs.com 

For  Tree  Pros.  Search  Jobs.  Post  Resume.  Since 
1999  (717)  479-1850,  info@jobhill.com.  www. 
TreecareJobs.com. 


Come  Grow  With  Us  in  Central  CT! 

Cliffside  Stump  Grinding  is  looking  for  small  to  mid- 
size tree  companies  to  grow  with  us.  We  can  allow 
you  to  provide  an  additional  service  to  your  custom- 
ers without  the  need  for  a huge  capital  investment. 
Let  our  more  than  14  years  of  professional,  courteous 
service  work  for  you.  Contact  John  at  (860)  989-5678 
or  cliffsidestumpgrinding@yahoo.com. 


BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 

Tree  Service  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Family  owned  tree  service  for  sale  $90,000.  Includes 
bucket  truck,  30-yard  chip  dump,  an  Altec  chipper, 
and  all  clients.  All  equipment  is  in  very  good  condition 
serious  inquires  only  pebblebrook2@yahoo.com. 


Know  Trees? 
Let’s  Talk. 


Ik 

NY,  NJ  & CT 
(800)  427-1900 
jobs@almstead.com 
almstead.com/careers 


Whether  you're  an  expert  at  pruning, 
diagnosing  tree  diseases  or  organic  soil 
improvement,  we  want  to  meet  you. 
Let's  talk  about  trees  --  and  your  career. 


cl 


Almstead 

®TREE,  SHRUB  & LAWN  CARE 
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Reach  Diverse  and  Veteran  Candidates 

We  are  pleased  to  introduce  exciting  and  effective  new  ways 
to  more  quickly  attract  top  caliber  candidates!  We  recognize 
that  many  employers  have  strategic  objectives  to  attract  high 
quality  talent,  specifically  from  diverse  backgrounds,  and  also 
from  backgrounds  that  include  military  service.  In  addition,  we 
also  recognize  the  influence  of  social  networking  on  the 
recruitment  process. 


For  more  info  call 
Sue  Blanchette 
1-800-733-2622 
oremail 

cl  assifieds@  tda.org 


1  *  * The  Veteran's  Network;  Jo  bs  will  be  featu  red  on  top  vetera  n, 
military,  and  government  job  boards  on  the  web.  Hire  top 
talent  and  remain  compliant  with  OFCCP  employment  regulations. 

2*  The  Social  Network:  Showcase  your  job  to  both  active  and  passive 
candidates  in  the  social  media  channels  they  frequent  by  featuring 
jobs  In  search  optimized  tweets  and  posts,  delivered  based  on  job  details 
and  placed  in  Twitter,  Facebook,  or  Linkedln  news  feeds. 

3*  The  Diversity  Network:  Broadcast  jobs  to  top  diversity-oriented  job  boards, 
reaching  qualified  candidates  from  multiple  races,  ethnicities,  age  groups, 
sexual  orientations  and  religious  affiliations.  Supports  workplace  diversity 
objectives  while  helping  to  satisfy  EEOC  goals. 

www.jobs.tcia . org 

Disclaimer:  Under  no  circumstances  will  TCIA  or  its  directors,  officers,  employees, 
or  agents  be  liable  to  you  or  anyone  else  for  any  damages  arising  out  of  use  of  any  product 
or  service  advertised  or  promoted  in  Tree  Care  Industry  magazine 


Swingle 
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Metro  Minnesota  Area 

30-year  business.  Great  equipment.  Can  sell  name 
or  whole  business:  $100,000  for  name  or  $315,000 
for  whole  business.  Check  out  our  website 
www.paulbunyantreeserviceinc.com.  Need  to  sell  by 
spring.  (952)  201-7729  or  pbtsinc@yahoo.com. 


Dave’s  Tree  Surgeons  Serving  Kentucky  over  40 
Years 

Owner  retiring.  All  equipment  and  customer  base. 
Owner  may  stay  on  for  1-year  if  necessary.  Asking 
$600,000.  Contact  Dave  (502)  426-0614;  cell  (502) 
594-9108  or  davests@bellsouth.net. 


Sell  your  new  and  used  equipment 
List  your  ad  and  include  a photo 
only  $90*  per  month. 

Check  our  online  ads 
www.tcia.org 

For  more  information  contact 
classifieds@tcia.org 

^Discounts  available 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


Odyke  Inc. 

150+  specialized  trucks  in  stock  boom/crane/knuck- 
lebooms,  4x4  single  and  tandem.  Go  to  our  website 
www.opdykes.com.  (215)  721-4444. 


The  ATAL  80  Mini  Lift!  Insulated  for  line  clearance! 

For  backyard  & hard-to-access  places.  Rugged  & 
dependable  & made  in  the  USA!  The  only  lift  that  is 
insulated  with  an  80-ft.  WH  and  fits  through  a 36-in. 
gate!  All  Terrain  Aerial  Lifts  (559)  225-8000. 


Mack  Truck  For  Sale 

1996  Mack  Truck  with  1,200-gallon  Beam  35gpm 
pump,  Deutz  engine,  2 hose  reels  with  H”  and  Zi 
hose.  Sale  Price  $5,000  roger@antietamtree.com  or 
call  1-800-368-2380. 


Safety  Tech  Outrigger  Pads 

Super  strong,  easy  to 
use!  Choose  standard 
black  or  high  visi- 
bility yellow.  Proudly 
made  in  the  USA. 

30+  in-stock  models 
ship  next  business 
day.  Family  owned  & operated,  established  in  1988. 
1-800-610-3422,  dicausa.com. 


Chassis  Cabs  Available  to 
complete  the  package 


Southco  Industries 
1840  E.  Dixon  Blvd. 

Shelby,  NC  28150 

1-800-331-7655 
fax:  (704)  482-2015 
www.  so  ii  th  coindustries . com 


TOA 

voice  or  T4IE  CJ.tt 


New  Larger 
11  ft.  Dump  Body  from 
Southco  Industries 


Now 

11  ft  6in.  long  x 66  in.  high 
(14.5  cu.  yd.  capacity) 
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T®urdes  Trees 


To  Benefit  the  TREE  Fund 


Register  today!! 


Greensboro 


Southern  Pines 


Charlotte 


South  Carolina 


Camden 


Cruise  the  Carolinas  with  the  STIHL  Tour  des 


7 days  • 560  miles  • October  9 - 15, 2016 


STIHL  ! 


BARTLETT 

TREE  EXPERTS 


wew  iwfr  II 


DAVEY#  TSA 

Proven  Solutions  for  a Growing  Work-l  ^ 


Circle  41  on  RS  Card  or  visit 
www.tcia.org/Publications 

Register  • Sponsor  • Donate  at: 
www.stihltourdestrees.org 

Proceeds  benefit  the  Tree  Research  & Education  Endowment  Fund  (TREE)  Fund 

552  S.  Washington  St.,  Ste.  109  * Naperville,  IL  60540  * (630)  369-8300  * www.treefund.org 


www,treefund,org 


The  Apprentice  Climber  Training  is  the  centerpiece  of  Arb orw ell’s  training  efforts.  The  idea  is  that  program  graduates 
are  able  to  climb  at  a basic  level,  are  more  engaged  in  their  work  and  career,  and  feel  supported  by  an  organization  that 
believes  in  their  future.  Photos  courtesy  ofArborwell. 


By  Bill  Owen,  CTSP,  and  Kimberly  Taylor 

It  is  no  secret  that  there  is  an  industry 
need  for  talent.  The  demand  for  qual- 
ified climbers  continually  outpaces 
the  number  of  climbers  available  for  open 
positions.  As  an  organization,  Arborwell’s 
approach  is  proactive  - we  put  our  mon- 
ey where  our  mouth  is  by  “growing  our 
own.” 

At  Arborwell,  we  are  dedicated  to 
achieving  a high  level  of  safety  and  ser- 
vice. We  understand  that  the  customer’s 
experience  is  largely  dictated  by  their  ex- 
perience with  our  staff.  Investing  in  our 
employees  allows  us  to  fulfill  our  mission 
of  creating  mutually  beneficial  relation- 
ships with  our  clients  and  employees  - 
when  employees  are  trained  and  engaged, 
clients  receive  better  service  with  a high- 
er-quality product  from  more  knowledge- 
able and  helpful  technicians. 

In  order  to  address  our  needs  for  per- 
sonnel and  to  meet  our  goals  for  growth, 
Arborwell  has  developed  comprehensive 
training  programs  for  all  levels  of  the  orga- 
nization. The  Apprentice  Climber  Training 
(A.C.T.)  is  the  centerpiece  of  our  training 
efforts.  Arborwell  believes  that  with  this 
program  we  are  not  just  training  workers 
- we  are  developing  the  next  generation  of 
engaged  arborists  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
industry  and  to  help  realize  our  organiza- 
tion’s goals.  The  10-day  program  consists 
of  a mix  of  theory  and  practice  and  gives 
experienced  grounds  workers  a solid  foun- 
dation in  climbing  that  will  set  them  on  a 
path  to  become  a career  arborist. 

Trainees  are  nominated  by  management 
or  peers  and  are  invited  into  the  program 
- it  is  up  to  the  nominee  to  decide  if  he 
or  she  is  willing  to  make  the  commitment 
as  an  apprentice.  Once  an  apprentice  em- 
barks on  the  A.C.T.  program,  he  or  she 
receives  an  extensive  education  on  three 
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core  topics:  tree  biology  and  biomechan- 
ics; climbing  and  rigging  techniques;  and 
the  importance  of  safety  and  communica- 
tion in  the  field.  At  the  end  of  the  program, 
all  apprentices  must  complete  a demon- 
stration climb  and  pass  a written  test. 
Graduates  of  Arborwell’s  A.C.T.  Program 
are  able  to  climb  at  a basic  level,  are  more 
engaged  in  their  work  and  career,  and  feel 
supported  by  an  organization  that  believes 
in  their  future. 
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Programs  like  Arborwell’ s Apprentice 
Climber  Training  help  to  fulfill  the  core 
components  of  employee  motivation:  en- 
hanced salary,  opportunity  for  mastery 
with  a feeling  of  purpose  and  autonomy. 
While  money  is  certainly  a motivator  in 
employee  engagement,  research  has  prov- 
en that  it  is  not,  in  fact,  the  most  important. 
Opportunities  for  personal  development 
and  mastery  allow  employees  to  grow  and 
improve  their  personal  and  professional 


TCIA'^  leadership  and  guidance 
have  allowed  us  to  do  what 
we  do  best;  spend  more  time 
in  the  field. 


Do tsg  Edwards.  Arborist  free  Core  Enterprises,  Inc 


As  the  only  national  trade  organization  dedicated 
to  tree  care  businesses,  becoming  a member  of 
TCIA  is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 


BUSINESS  TOOLS  - From  professional  standards  to  the 
latest  publications,  members  receive  dynamic  tools  to 
run  their  businesses  safely,  efficiently,  and  successfully. 


EVENTS  - Enjoy  members-only  savings  and  deep 


discounts  on  TClA-hosted  workshops  and  events 
around  the  country. 


SAFETY  TOOLS  - Worker  safety  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  professionalism  and  its  a primary  focus  of  TCIA, 
We  build  programs,  tools  and  resources  to  improve 
safety  for  our  members  and  the  industry. 


NETWORKING  - join  our  community  and  participate 
in  targeted  discussions,  events,  and  more  with  TCIA 
members  from  around  the  country. 


MAJOR  SAVINGS  - Receive  deep  discounts  on  training 
and  educational  materials  for  you  and  your  crew. 


MARKETING  TOOLS  - Use  our  exclusive  marketing 
materials  to  find,  keep  and  impress  customers. 
From  videos  to  postcards,  we've  got  what  you 

n eec* ’ Fi  rst-t i me  mem  bers  can  s tau  taking  advan  cage 

of  membership  benefits  right  away,  at  the  low 
introductory  price  of  $195.  Limited  time  offer. 


k l&A. 

M \ - VOICE  OF  TCI E E (ME 

^ Tree  Care  Industry  association 
Advancing  tree  care  businesses  since  1938 


membership@tda.org 

tcia.org 

1-800-733-2622 


lives  while  giving  them  a feeling  of  con- 
nection and  purpose.  If  a worker  does  not 
perceive  a larger  meaning  in  the  work  they 
contribute  to  the  organization,  they  will 
eventually  lose  interest,  regardless  of  their 
pay.  Once  an  employee  realizes  that  their 
work  and  decision-making  help  shape  the 
future  of  the  company  they  work  for,  it 
empowers  the  empoyee  and  inspires  deep- 
er engagement  and  commitment  to  the  or- 
ganization. 

The  A.C.T.  Program  also  helps  fulfill 
Arborwell’s  belief  that  “a  happy  em- 
ployee means  a happy  customer.”  Grad- 
uates of  the  A.C.T.  program  are  not  only 
equipped  with  extensive  knowledge  of 
proper  tree  care,  climbing  and  safety, 
but  they  are  also  armed  with  confidence 
that  they  are  positively  and  profession- 
ally representing  their  organization.  The 
direct  benefits  that  clients  receive  from 
happy,  engaged  employees  are  endless. 
They  inevitably  receive  a higher  level  of 
service  - not  only  are  the  technical  as- 


Gr actuates  of  the  A.C.T.  Program  are  not  only  equipped 
with  extensive  knowledge  of  proper  tree  care,  climbing 
and  safety,  but  they  are  also  armed  with  confidence  that 
they  are  positively  and  professionally  representing  their 
organization. 
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pects  of  the  work  expertly  completed,  but 
they  also  have  access  to  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  tree  care  knowledge  that  the  em- 
ployees possess. 

Once  the  employee  understands  not 
only  what  they  are  doing  but  the  how  and 
why,  they  are  empowered  with  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  valuable  contribution 
they  make  to  the  overall  organization, 
and  clients  get  the  best  possible  work 


product.  This  helps  build  the  reputation 
of  the  company  while  simultaneously 
cultivating  the  talent  of  the  arborist  - a 
win-win  for  all. 


Bill  Owen,  CTSP,  is  safety  director,  and 
Kimberly  Taylor  is  director  of  marketing 
& business  development,  at  Arborwell,  an 
accredited,  19-year  TCIA  member  compa- 
ny based  in  Hayward,  California.  ^ 
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By  Andrew  Spence 

DNA  testing  of  wood  from 
high-value  bigleaf  maple  trees 
has  led  to  the  landmark  prosecu- 
tion of  four  timber  thieves  in  the  United 
States. 

Researchers  at  the  University  of 
Adelaide  in  South  Australia  were  ap- 
proached in  2012  by  officers  from  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  following  the  fell- 
ing and  theft  of  bigleaf  maples  from 
the  Gifford  Pinchot  National  Forest  in 
Washington  State. 

Four  defendants  charged  with  the  theft 
recently  pleaded  guilty  in  a case  that 
marks  the  first  time  the  U.S.  government 
has  prosecuted  for  illegal  interstate  trade 
of  wood  products  under  the  Lacey  Act. 

The  Lacey  Act  is  an  American  wildlife 
protection  law  that  was  amended  in  2008 
to  include  plants,  making  it  illegal  to  trade 


in  illegally  sourced  wood  products. 

DNA  taken  from  bigleaf  maple  stumps 
in  the  Gifford  Pinchot  National  Forest  was 
matched  with  that  of  wood  samples  seized 
from  the  mill  of  the  alleged  thieves.  The 
wood  samples  were  then  sent  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world  for  testing  at  the  univer- 
sity in  South  Australia. 

Dr.  Eleanor  Dormontt,  University  of 
Adelaide  research  fellow,  manages  the 
University’s  timber  tracking  activities. 
Dr.  Dormontt  said  the  university  became 
involved  in  2012  when  a U.S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice agent  read  an  article  in  a local  trade 
magazine  about  the  work  of  Professor  An- 
drew Lowe  - a world  leader  in  using  DNA 
methods  to  identify  timber  - and  his  team 
at  the  University  of  Adelaide. 

“He  took  the  initiative  to  give  Professor 
Lowe  a call  here  in  Adelaide,  and  from 
there  we  built  a joint  project  bringing  in 
various  other  parties  who  could  bring  ex- 


pertise and  finance  to  make  it  a reality,” 
Dr.  Dormontt  said. 

Researchers  from  the  university’s  En- 
vironment Institute  developed  DNA 
markers  for  the  bigleaf  maple  population. 
They  joined  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
Double  Helix  Tracking  Technologies,  tim- 
ber-tracking specialists,  with  help  from 
World  Resources  Institute,  to  develop  the 
first  DNA  profiling  reference  database  for 
the  species.  It’s  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
for  trees  that  has  been  validated  for  use  in 
court  proceedings. 

“This  project  has  been  a fantastic  team 
effort  here  at  Adelaide,  and  we  are  all  re- 
ally proud  that  our  work  has  helped  secure 
such  a landmark  conviction,”  Dr.  Dor- 
montt said. 

The  bigleaf  maple  is  the  largest  of  all 
maple  trees  and  possesses  a high-value  or- 
namental wood  used  for  making  musical 
instruments  such  as  violins,  guitars  and 
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STUDENT  CAREER  DAY 
PARTNERS 


Developing  today's  students 
into  tomorrow's  professionals. 


Vermeer 


BR1CKMAN  ©ValleyCrest 


BARTLETT 

TREK  EXPERTS 


Bandit 

ministries,  me. 

To  see  how  you  can  partner  to  secure  the  future 
of  arboriculture,  contact  us  at  800-733-2622  or 
email  development@tcia.org 


ftrasr  i Satutians for  a Gn*iw\>  Wort/ 
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piano  frames. 

Distortions  in  maple  wood  grain  can 
create  patterns  prized  by  woodworkers. 
When  milled,  a single  log  of  maple  can  be 
used  to  make  products  worth  more  than 
$100,000  (USD). 

Dr.  Dormontt  said  the  U.S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice, which  estimates  $1  billion  worth  of 
timber  a year  is  stolen  from  private  and 
public  land  in  the  United  States  alone,  is 
keen  to  work  with  the  university  on  future 
cases. 

Professor  Lowe,  the  University  of  Ade- 
laide’s chair  of  conservation  biology  and 
chief  scientific  officer  of  Double  Helix, 
said  the  technology  could  be  used  as  a 
certification  tool  to  verify  whether  bigleaf 
maple  had  been  legally  harvested. 

“Our  database  indicates  that,  with  these 
markers,  the  likelihood  of  two  trees  hav- 
ing the  same  DNA  profile  is  as  low  as  one 


in  428  sextillion;  there  are  thought  to  be 
approximately  70  sextillion  stars  in  the 
universe,”  Prof  Lowe  said. 

The  DNA  markers  that  were  developed 
for  this  study  have  been  peer-reviewed 
and  were  recently  published  in  the  journal 


Conservation  Genetic  Resources. 

Courtesy  of  Creative  Commons  story 
from  The  Lead  South  Australia,  a news 
service  providing  stories  about  innovation 
in  South  Australia.  ^ 


involved  with  Community  and  Urban  Forestry? 

There  is  a professional 
organization  waiting  for  you. 
Confidence,  competence, 
and  camaraderie: 

SWLOs 

SOCIETY  OF  MUNICIPAL 

ARBORISTS 

www.urban-forestry.  com 

Join  The  Society  of  Municipal  Arborists  Today! 
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Profiles  in  Arboriculture 


Jack  Guffey  with  Advancing  Arboriculture  Award 
winner  Sharon  Lilly. 


Text  of  the  presentation  by  Jack  Guffey, 
outgoing  TCIA  Board  chair,  at  Winter 
Management  Conference  in  Grand  Cay- 
man in  February. 

he  “Advancing  Arboriculture 
Award”  is  given  to  a governmen- 
tal agency,  institution  or  green 
industry  partner  who  has  worked  to  ad- 
vance legislation,  regulation  or  practices 
favorable  to  the  tree  care  industry.  This 
year,  we’d  like  to  honor  someone  whose 
contributions  to  advancing  arboriculture 
are  unlikely  to  be  matched  anytime  soon. 
Before  we  ask  her  to  come  up  here,  allow 


Altec  / Elliott  / Manltex  / National  / Terex 

Mew  Manltex  4Dli4jHL,  2015  FrelgKtllnrr  1 14-SD 
3 SO  HP  I5L  Cummins,  lO  Full  power  $3115,500 

Mew  Manltcx  401245.  2015  hrelgfitlln ei"  114  SD, 

380  HP  I5L  Cummins,  ID  ip.  full  Power  $3  49,500 

(2010  Manltex  B4  mo.  Lease  P Inandno  now  luallible)- 
2015  Manltex  301  125,  2007  IN  7500,  ID  ip.,  Mew  crane 

warranty,  1 yr.  truck  warr.  Prices  start  at  $245,500 

2011  Altec  381275,  Peterbllt  357,  45DMP  $235,000 

2017$  Manltex  40100$,  Sterling  9513,  410MP  $105,000 

2000  Manltex  40100S,  Sterling  0513.  41ohp  $105,000 

2007  Manliex  seioos,  sterling  0513,  410HP  $175,000 

2000  Manltex  401245,  sterling  7501 . J3DHP  $210,000 

2000  Matlene!  1 41  27A,  Sterling  UT-OS 1 3 $170,000 

200S  Manltex  3S100S,  30  ter..  Sterling  300HP  SI  40,500 
200s  National  91  D3HH,7fi  ton, Sterling  300HP  $199,500 

2000  National  09013,  Sterling  3O0HP  $120,000 

2003  Terex  OOlOORS  30  ton.  Sterling  3QOHP  $129,000 

2000  Altec  301275.  OS  Pete  3S7,  42SHP  S 1 00, SCO 

2000  Altec  301275,  00  Sterling  4S0HP.  Jib  $210,500 

2002  National  131  OSA,  105'  boom.  Frtiner  $130,000; 

1000  Manltex  20925  Tetany  rebuilt  $100,000 

(Complete  inventory  !l*t  at ! inioeboamtruxncem) 

Selling  Yours?  Is  your  crane  damaged? 
We  are  your  buyer! 

Used,  Rented,  Bent, 

Wrecked  or  unmounted 

Give  Us  A Call!!! 
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me  to  briefly  describe  this 
year’s  recipient’s  accom- 
plishments. 

The  director  of  educa- 
tional goods  and  services  at 
the  International  Society  of 
Arboriculture,  her  many  ef- 
forts to  advance  regulation 
and  practices  favorable  to 
the  tree  care  industry  include 
service  as  secretary  of  the 
ANSI  Z133  Agricultur- 
al Safety  Standard,  a past 
president  of  ISA  and  former 
chair  of  the  ISA  Certification 
Board. 

She  has  more  than  25 
years’  experience  in  the  com- 
mercial sector  as  a climber 
and  tree  service  owner,  and 
has  also  taught  arboriculture 
at  the  college  level.  She  is 
the  author  of  several  popu- 
lar books,  including  the  ISA 
Arborist  Certification  Study 
Guide,  The  Tree  Climbers’ 

Guide,  The  Tree  Worker’s 
Manual,  and  Managing  Golf 
Course  Trees,  as  well  as 
countless  articles,  workbooks  and  other 
publications. 

She  has  been  instrumental  in  directing 
and  producing  many  arborist  training  vid- 
eos including  the  ArborMaster  Training 
Series,  The  Art  and  Science  of  Practical 
Rigging,  The  Legends  of  Arboriculture, 
and  in  conjunction  with  TCIA  - Basic 
Training  for  Tree  Climbers. 

Her  ISA  activities  have  helped  advance 
the  industry,  particularly  safety,  and  she 
has  also  contributed  to  important  TCIA 
projects  and  initiatives.  She  was  a strong 
and  early  supporter  of  the  ISA’s  contribu- 
tion and  involvement  in  ASTI.  In  fact,  she 
helped  plan  the  first  ASTI-funded  work- 
shop at  the  International  Tree  Climbing 
Championship  last  March  in  Florida. 


She  has  served  on  TCIA’s  A300  Com- 
mittee as  the  alternate  representative 
since  2000.  During  that  time,  she  served 
on  subgroups  to  help  develop  or  revise 
the  Part  1 Pruning  standard,  Part  3 Sup- 
port Systems  standard,  Part  4 Lightning 
Protection  Systems  standard,  Part  9 Tree 
Risk  Assessment  standard,  and  Part  10 
IPM  standard. 

She  also  acted  as  liaison  between  A3 00 
standards  and  ISA  best  management  prac- 
tices, helping  to  keep  the  best  practices 
and  standards  harmonious. 

She  has  also  been  a Privileged  Member 
of  TCIA  since  1997. 

A worthy  green  industry  partner  and 
recipient  of  TCIA’s  Advancing  Arboricul- 
ture Award,  please  help  me  thank  Sharon 
Lilly.  ^ 
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GAS  UP  YOUR  PROFITS  WITH 
A MODEL  990XP 


The  Bandit®  Model  990XP  12-inch  capacity  drum  chipper  is  available  with  GM  industrial  gasoline  engines 
from  89  to  130  horsepower. 

The  quick  recovery  time  of  these  gas  engines  allow  them  to  match  the  production  of  comparable  diesel  options 
at  a fraction  of  the  purchase  price.  They  are  more  fuel  efficient  and  are  backed  by  the  same  warranty  as  a diesel. 
As  with  all  Bandit  hand  fed  chippers,  the  990XP  outperforms  with  a virtually  indestructible  drum,  unstoppable 
feed  system,  unmatched  chip  throwing  power,  and  is  backed  by  the  best  customer  support  in  the  industry. 

See  how  a gas  chipper  can  benefit  your  operation,  contact  your  local  authorized  Bandit  dealer 
today  for  a demonstration.  Learn  more  at  www.banditchippers.com  or  call  1-800-952-0178. 


Bandit 

INDUSTRIES,  INC. 


Circle  9 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications WWW.banditChipperS.com  I 1 .800.952.01 78  I RemUS,  Ml  - USA 


Solutions 
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For  the  closest  dealer,  visit  www.scaniausa.com 


..icr  AT  W0BJ5 


THE  CLEANEST  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINES  EVER  - WITH  NO  DPR 

The  Scania  global  engine  platform  features  compact  dimensions  and 
a common  footprint  which  enhances  flexibility,  simplifies  installation  and 
shortens  time-to-market.  Last  but  not  least:  Proven  reliability,  outstanding 
operating  economy  and  industry-leading  fuel  efficiency  vouches  for  long- 
term profitability  and  satisfied  customers. 


Power  at  work.  IPs  here  for  you  today. 


SCANU 

Scania  U.S.A.  Inc. 


Mo r bark  Strong!  It's  more  than  a slogan;  it's  a way  of  life  for  us.  it's  our  commitment  to  you  that  our  brush 
chippers  are  built  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  even  your  toughest  jobs.  Our  Beever™  M12RX  brush  chipper  is  aggressive, 
productive  and  engineered  to  give  you  the  power  and  features  you  need  to  maximize  output,  minimize  downtime  and 
enhance  your  profitability. 


Our  commitment  to  you  extends  beyond  the  sale  with  our  dedication  to  chipper  operator  safety  and  training,  ever- 
expanding  dealer  network,  as  well  as  unmatched  service  and  support  teams.  In  short,  our  commitment  to 
you  is  Morbark  Strong! 


Infeed  Opening 

The  60"  x 31 " chute  opening 
and  1 5"  x 12"  throat  opening 
allows  for  easy  feeding  of 
branchy  material  and  reduced 
saw  labor.  Available  with  our 
award-winning  OiipSafe® 
operator  safety  shield. 


TorqMax™  Top 
Feed  Wheel 

Feed  Wheel  Compression 
system  with  spring-assisted 
down  pressure  generates  more 
than  3,200  Ib./ft.  of  material 
pulling  force. 


New-Style  Discharge 

This  discharge  handles  palm 
and  stringy  material  with  ease, 
while  a 360°  swivel  discharge 
with  chip  deflectors  throws 
chips  great. 


Fully  Extended  Steel 
Frame  and  Weld 
Construction 

Our  fully  extended  steel  frame 
and  weld  construction  ensures 
maximum  system  support, 
stability  and  prevention  of 
premature  wear  and  tear. 
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Great  Offers  when  you  buy  a Beever™  M12RX! 

• Complimentary,  First-Year  TCIA  Membership* 

• Payments  of  $99  per  month  for  your  first  four  months  and  rates  as  low  as  3.9%* 

• Restrictions  apply.  See  your  Morbark  dealer  or  sales  representative  for  more  information. 


Find  your  local  authorized  Morbark  Dealer  at  www.morbark.com/dealer 
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34,5’Widem  ^ k 
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ARBORIST  TOUGH 


THE  ONLY  LIFT  specifically  designed  for  a THEE  CARE  PROFESSIONAL 


90’  Working  Height 
52’  Side  Reacii 


Omme  2750RX 


-866- 


— - 


83'  working  height 
Up  to  46'  lateral  reach 
Turbo  hydraulics:  3 boom  functions 
simultaneously  at  full  speed 
Drives  through  36”  gates 
Basket  reaches  20’  below  grade 


The  NEW  83HD  replaces  bucket  trucks,  climbing  gear,  and  self-propelled  lifts 

with  ONE,  more  versatile  & cost  effective  lift. 


Easyto4rive,  60%  more 
fuel  efficient,  30%  less 
expensive  to  purchase 


y Standard  sliding  outrigger  pads 


Loads/unloads  on  & off 
chassis  in  seconds 


Mounts  on  an  under  CDL 
(17,000-19,000  GVW)  truck 


Radio  remote  controls 
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Order  your  lift  today  from  All  Access  Equipment  and  watch  it  pay  for  itself  in  one  season! 

Need  a different  size  lift?  We  have  models  ranging  from  50  to  135  feet. 

allaccessequipment.com  I info@allaccessequipment.com  I (978)  712-4950 


ALL  ACCESS 
EQUIPMENT 


DESIGNED  TO  WORK 
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Altec  ISO-Grip®  Control  System 

Mounts  on  below-FET  chassis 

Insulating,  ANSI  category  C 

No  required  major  scheduled  maintenance 

Lifetime  platform  leveling  system 

Round  upper  boom  reduces  potential  boom 

damage 

Lifetime  structural  warranty 
Outrigger  boom  interlock  system 
Outrigger  motion  alarm 
Back  up  alarm 

Insulating  lower  boom  insert 


Articulating  Overcenter  Aerial  Device 

Altec's  LR7  series  was  redesigned  with  additional  upper  and  lower 
boom  articulation  for  increased  maneuverability  and  additional 
platform  capacity.  The  new  platform  leveling  system  is  built  to 
last  a lifetime  with  little  maintenance.  The  ten-foot  elevator  found 
on  the  LR760-E70  provides  the  extra  working  height  needed  to 
tackle  the  tallest  tree  care  jobs. 


A LTECXOM 
800,958,2535 
SALES@ALTEC.COM 
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Attention  frequent  flyers: 
Reserve  your  first-class  seat  now 


SEQUOIA 


New  version 


Seat  harness  for  tree  care 

Ascending,  moving  through  the  tree,  hanging,  cutting:  no  matter  the  task,  the 
SEQUOIA  harness  provides  maximum  comfort  thanks  to  an  extra-wide,  semi-rigid, 
padded  waistbelt,  and  large,  adjustable,  padded  leg  loops.  The  superb  adjustability 
and  the  ability  to  easily  carry  and  organize  tools  on  the  waistbelt  make  this  harness 
an  ergonomic  masterpiece.  Enhance  with  a wide  range  of  accessories,  including  a 
rigid  seat  and  shoulder  straps. 

ww  w.petzLcom/SEQUO  IA 
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Outlook 


Is  Your  Job  Green? 

When  the  term  “green  job”  is  mentioned,  what  sorts  of  occupa- 
tions come  to  mind?  Arborist,  certainly.  Landscape  architect? 
Master  gardener?  Landscape  designer?  Urban  forester? 
Most  green  jobs  recognized  by  guidance  counselors  and  work- 
force development  specialists  involve  careers  in  environmental 
protection  or  natural  resource  management  - and  they  are  heavily 
weighted  toward  science  and  advanced  degrees:  agricultural  engi- 
neer, geoscientist,  hydrologist,  environmental  engineer,  landscape 
architect,  urban  planner. 

Some,  such  as  arborist,  solar-power  installer,  and  organic  farmer,  require  specialized  knowl- 
edge but  not  necessarily  a degree. 

Others  stretch  the  meaning  of  green  job  beyond  recognition  (in  my  opinion),  such  as  hy- 
brid-bus driver  or  water-purification  sales.  Can  we  really  call  driving  a bus  a green  job  because 
the  owner  of  the  bus  switched  from  diesel  to  hybrid?  And  what  are  we  to  make  of  occupations 
such  as  welding,  plastering  or  stone  masonry  being  considered  green  jobs?  According  to  the 
federal  government,  those  three  technical  trades  qualify  as  green  jobs.  Urban  forestry  does  not! 

As  you  can  see  from  the  graphic  below,  the  federally  funded  Ouachita  Job  Corps  Center  offers 
training  in  a variety  of  green  subject  areas.  To  show  you  just  how  green  those  jobs  are,  they 
are  marked  with  a green  tree 


Job  Corps  Center 


Success  Lasts  a Lifetime! 


Career  Training 

In  addition  to  academic  training.  Ouachita  Job  Corps 
provides  career  technical  training  in  several  vocational 
trades. 

Job  Corps  is  committed  to  the  development  of  green  Job  | 
training.  All  students  who  enter  In  Advanced 
Manufacturing,  Automotive,  or  Construction  career  technical  training  areas  will  train 
In  a variety  of  green  subject  areas.  These  career  areas  are  marked  below  with  a 
green  tree  Icon  ♦. 

• Brick  and  Stone  Masonsry  V 

■ Carpentry'* 

■ Office  Administration  and  Accounting 

• Painting* 

■ Plastering1* 

■ Urban  Forestry 

■ Welding* 


icon  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor.  Urban  forestry  does 
not  qualify  for  a tree  icon, 
while  painting  and  plastering 
do.  Clearly,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  unable  to  recog- 
nize irony. 

To  be  fair,  the  definition 
of  a green  job  changed  with 
passage  in  2009  of  the  Amer- 
ican Recovery  and  Reinvest- 
ment Act,  also  known  as  the 
Stimulus  Bill,  that  was  de- 
signed to  create  jobs  at  the  height  of  the  recession.  That  bill  funneled  money  to  energy  efficien- 
cy projects  in  low-income  homes,  installation  of  wind  turbines  and  solar  panels,  subsidies  for 
the  solar  industry,  modernization  of  mass  transit  and  rail  lines  and  investment  in  the  science, 
technology  and  workforce  needed  for  a clean-energy  economy.  It  was  about  jobs  primarily,  and 
secondarily  about  the  environment. 

Beyond  the  “shake-your-head- and- wonder”  aspect  to  all  of  this,  there  are  very  real  conse- 
quences for  our  industry  when  arboriculture  is  not  recognized  as  a green  job: 

• Federal  funding  for  academic  or  skills  training  is  directed  elsewhere; 

• Career  counselors  fail  to  recommend  the  profession  to  students; 

• Young  people  looking  for  a career  that  will  fulfill  their  passion  for  the  environment  bypass  us. 

TCIA  is  working  to  achieve  recognition  of  arboriculture  as  a green  career  that  is  vital  to 

protecting  and  maintaining  our  environment.  Perhaps  someday  we  can  have  a green  tree  icon 
next  to  our  profession. 

Mark  Garvin,  Publisher 


Tree  Care  Industry  Magazine  is  the  official  publication  of  the  Tree  Care  Industry  Association. 

For  TCIA  membership  information , call  1-800-733-2622,  or  visit  www.tcia.org. 

TCIs  mission  is  to  engage  and  enlighten  readers  with  the  latest  industry  news  and  information  on 
regulations,  standards,  practices,  safety,  innovations,  products  and  equipment.  We  strive  to  serve  as  the 
definitive  resource  for  commercial,  residential,  municipal  and  utility  arborists,  as  well  as  for  others  involved  in 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  trees.  The  official  publication  of  the  non-profit  Tree  Care  Industry  Association,  we 
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The  proof  is  in  the  product 

After  more  than  a decade  of  growth,  colored 
mulch  remains  the  strongest  wood  fiber  market 
for  tree  care  waste.  After  more  than  a decade 
as  the  industry  standard,  Rotochopper  remains 
the  #1  mulch  solution  for  tree  care  professionals 


Give  us  a call  to  iearn  how  Rotochopper  grind 
& color  technology  can  maximize  the  value  of 
your  wood  waste. 


320-548-3586  www.ratochoi  pe  .com 
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CONTACT  INFORMATION 

12660  E.  Lynchburg  Salem  Turnpike,  Forest  VA  24551 
Phone:  434.525.2929 
Fax:  434.525.0917 
E-Mail:  fevasales@ulsource.com 

www. uosforestry.com 


FE1A  has  been  serving  the  forestry  industry 
for  years  with  quality  equipment.  We  are  still 
that  same  great  company,  but  now  with  the 
added  strength  of  Utility  One  Source! 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  PLEASE  VISIT 


WWW 


.com 


OR  SCAN  HERE  TO  LEARN  MORE 


Circle  39  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


SAME  GREAT  QUALITY.  NEW  LOOK. 


Whether  you  are  working  on  right-of-way,  free  care,  or  removal,  there's  no  doubt  that  you 
know  your  trade.  And  we  know  the  equipment  that  helps  you  perfect  it.  For  over  30  years.  We 
have  been  the  leading  assembler  of  forestry  aerial  lift  trucks,  We  have  partnered  with  several 
other  companies  to  form  Utility  One  Source,  a new  company  that  will  be  a single-source  suppli- 
er for  all  equipment  needs.  UOS  Forestry  is  a division  of  Utility  One  Source  focusing  on  the  manu- 
facturing and  seiling/renting  of  forestry  equipment,  Same  high-quality  equipment,  new  look. 


The  winch  being  employed  on  a Bandit  1 59 OXP  chipper.  Winch  lines  should  be  rewound  and  stored  before  chipping  commences , and  most  designs  don't  allow  both  the  drum  and  winch  to 
operate  at  the  same  time.  Bandit  is  testing  a new  design  that  allows  for  a brief  override  of  the  feed  system  to  allow  both  systems  to  work  together  just  long  enough  to  engage  the  feed 
wheel.  Photo  courtesy  of  Bandit. 


By  Rick  Howland 

While  researching  this  article,  we 
found  that  a strong  person  can 
pull  about  75  pounds  with  arm 
force,  at  least  according  to  one  profession- 
al yachting  organization.  And,  according 
to  one  engineering  source  from  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  a worker  can  pull  upward 
of  200  pounds  across  a surface  for  limit- 
ed distances,  depending  on  the  friction  of 
the  object  being  pulled.  But  a winch  run- 
ning off  a chipper’s  hydraulic  system  can 
haul  in  far  greater  loads  - 3,000  to  5,000 
pounds  of  wood,  perhaps  more. 

When  one  considers  that  the  cost  is 
around  $3,000  for  a chipper-mounted 
winch,  the  amount  of  work  it  will  do  and 
the  labor  costs  and  liabilities  it  will  reduce, 
what’s  not  to  like  about  a winch? 

Chipper  manufacturers  say  many  old- 
er machines  can  be  retrofitted  either  by 
the  manufacturers,  their  dealer  or  dis- 
tributors or  even  the  user,  given  manu- 
facturer’s instructions.  While  new  ma- 
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chines  are  sold  with  a winch  more  often 
than  not,  those  sold  without  one  usually 
get  one  soon  after  delivery. 

Casey  Gross,  sales  manager  for  Tree 
Care  Products  at  Morbark,  gets  right  to  the 
point.  “The  biggest  thing  about  winches  is 
that  they  are  major  labor-saving  devices. 

“For  Morbark  chippers,  we  make  winch- 
es available  on  all  models  12-inch  capaci- 
ty on  up,”  Gross  says.  “If  you  did  not  order 
one  as  an  option,  newer  units  come  with 
pre-drilled  holes  to  make  it  very  simple  to 
add  on  later. 

“Our  winch  is  a 5,000-pound,  heavy- 
duty  pulling  winch.  We  offer  only  one 
model  for  all  machines,”  he  explains. 
“Components  are  purchased,  and  we  con- 
figure the  housing  around  the  winch.” 

While  safety  is  a major  concern  with 
winches  used  with  chippers,  Gross  touts 
a Morbark  feature,  part  of  its  ChipSafe 
system,  that  addresses  at  least  one  aspect 
of  concern.  The  option  uses  antennas  and 
magnets  that  go  on  the  end  of  the  lead  of 
the  winch.  “If  the  line  lead  is  drawn  too 
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close  to  the  cutting  heads,  sensors  will 
shut  down  the  process  so  that  winch  hook 
cannot  go  through  the  chipper,”  he  says. 

Regarding  the  potential  for  problems 
with  the  winch  and  infeed  running  simul- 
taneously, John  Bird  of  J.P.  Carlton  ex- 
plains that,  “Virtually  all  winches  are  run 
hydraulically  off  the  chipper.  Hydraulic 
power  is  diverted  from  the  feed  wheel  to 
the  winch  so  that  during  the  winch  oper- 
ation, the  feed  wheels  become  inoperable, 
which  helps  to  avoid  inadvertent  feeding 
of  the  winch  line.” 

As  for  winch  line,  one  would  think  that 
steel  cable  would  be  the  order  of  the  day 
for  winches,  but  that  is  not  the  case,  ac- 
cording to  Gross.  “We  use  high-tensile- 
strength  rope,  no  longer  cable.  We  found 
that  when  winch  rope  is  damaged  or  cut, 
most  guys  have  rope  with  them,  such  as 
climbing  rope  that  is  no  longer  certified. 
They  can  use  it  on  the  winch  to  get  by  in  a 
pinch.”  He  warns,  however,  that  the  com- 
pany specifies  rope  with  low  stretch  and 
other  qualities  appropriate  to  winch  use. 


Morbark’s  winch,  with  a ChipSafe  strap  attached,  safely  stored.  Inset:  The  ChipSafe  winch  strap  hanging  in  front  of  the 
ChipSafe  sensors.  Photo  courtesy  of  Mo rbark. 


Morbark,  he  says,  provides  a 10-foot-long, 
heavy-duty  nylon  sheath  on  the  end  of  the 
rope,  a chafe  guard,  Gross  calls  it,  to  pro- 
tect the  rope  lead. 

According  to  Andy  Price,  Altec’s  mar- 
ket manager  for  tree  care,  “We  sell  few 
winches  due  to  the  size  of  our  chippers. 
We  build  only  6-  and  12-inch  chippers  and 
sell  a winch  offered  on  the  12-inch  disc 
chipper. 

“We  do  assemble  our  own  winches.  We 
source  the  motor  and  spool,  but  the  frame 
we  make  ourselves,”  he  says. 

According  to  Price,  “One  innovation 
patented  by  Altec  is  a winch  that  can  pivot 
25  degrees  side-to-side.  Normally,  a winch 
will  pull  straight  in.”  According  to  Price, 
the  pivot  is  simple.  “Pull  the  pin,  move  the 
winch  over  and  re-pin  it  in  the  new  posi- 
tion. 

“The  reason  we  designed  it  that  way  is 
to  provide  a wider  angle  of  pull.  That  gives 
the  operator  greater  flexibility  in  position- 
ing material  for  chipping,  especially  when 
cutting  trees  at  the  side  of  the  chipper. 
Winches  are  made  to  pull  straight.  There 
are  capability  and  safety  issues  when  one 
tries  to  pull  sideways  on  a chipper.  Our 
solution  gives  a better  angle  to  safely  pull. 

“We  do  also  offer  a standard,  non-pivot 
winch,  but  that  is  infrequently  requested,” 
Price  says. 

Robustness  of  the  winch  and  its  compo- 
nents is  important  not  only  for  the  work 
but  also  durability,  according  to  Price. 
“Ours  features  a 10.3-cubic-inch  mo- 
tor and  a boom  structure  made  of  one- 
quarter-inch,  grade  50  steel.”  It  operates  at 
105  rpm,  comes  standard  with  150  feet  of 
polyester-covered  winch  line  and  features 
9,900-pound  breaking  strength,  according 
to  company  statistics.  Price  says,  “The  ny- 
lon roller  fairlead  also  helps  to  preserve 
rope  pulled  at  various  angles.” 

“The  winch  spool  and  rope  are  encased 


in  the  winch  boom  for  protection  from  el- 
ements. It  is  not  water-tight,  but  keeps  the 
unit  from  direct  rain,”  he  explains. 

The  Altec  winch  is  available  on  models 
DC1317  and  DC1317HP.  Price  says  Al- 
tec made  a change  in  chipper  frames  over 
time,  and  chippers  purchased  prior  to  that 
change  are,  generally,  not  able  to  be  retro- 
fitted. “Also,  winches  need  to  be  ordered 
on  the  chipper  from  the  factory.” 


Jason  Morey,  Bandit  sales  manager, 
says  Bandit  sources  its  winches,  most  of 
which  are  factory-installed.  “We  install 
winch  mounting  plates  as  standard  on 
9-inch,  hand-fed  chippers  on  up,  so  deal- 
ers or  owners  can  easily  retrofit  winches 
should  they  want  one  later.” 

According  to  Morey,  “We  offer  one  ba- 
sic winch  style  with  two  hydraulic  motor 
options,  with  pulling  power  from  4,500  to 


Deploying  the  winch  on  Altec’s  DC1317  chipper.  Altec  offers  a pivoting  winch,  above  and  at  left,  that  pivots  25  degrees 
to  either  side,  to  provide  wider  angle  of  pull,  since  winches  are  designed  to  pull  straight  in  toward  the  winch.  Photos 
courtesy  of  Altec. 
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Bandit  Shear  Bar  acts  to  shear  ropes  or  lines  if  accidentally  drawn  into  the  chipper 
drum  or  disc  housing.  This  device  is  a separate  knife  bar  in  the  top  of  the  drum 
housing  and  is  easily  adjustable  to  ensure  a tight  tolerance  to  act  as  a cutting  device. 
Courtesy  of  Bandit. 


7,000  pounds. 

“Regarding  the  winch  functions,  a hy- 
draulic joystick  allows  the  operator  to 
toggle  between  the  two  systems  (winch 
and  feed.)  Bandit’s  current  winch  design 
doesn’t  allow  both  systems  to  operate  si- 
multaneously,” he  explains.  “We  are  cur- 
rently testing  a new  patent-pending  winch 
design  that  allows  for  a brief,  timed  over- 


ride of  the  feed  system 
to  allow  both  systems 
to  work  together.”  It 
would  be  just  long 
enough  to  engage  the 
feed  wheel  to  aid  stag- 
ing very  large,  heavy 
limbs.  “This  override 
only  lasts  for  about 
three  to  four  seconds 
before  it  times-out  for 
safety  reasons. 

“Bandit  also  offers 
a patent-pending  new 
system  called  the  Shear 
Bar  device,”  Morey 
says.  “This  system  acts  to  shear  ropes  or 
lines  if  accidentally  drawn  into  the  chip- 
per drum  or  disc  housing.  This  device  is 
a separate  knife  bar  in  the  top  of  the  drum 
housing  and  is  easily  adjustable  to  ensure 
a tight  tolerance  to  act  as  a cutting  device.” 

According  to  the  company,  the  Shear 
Bar  device  is  standard  equipment  on  all 
new  Bandit  chipper s,  both  drum- style 


and  disc- style,  and  can  be  retrofitted  to 
any  existing  Bandit  chipper.  Christo- 
pher Smith,  Bandit  spokesperson,  says 
he  personally  knows  of  at  least  one  in- 
stance where  a rope  wrapped  around  a 
worker’s  arm  and  the  Shear  Bar  cut  the 
rope,  likely  saving  a life.  (For  a look  at 
the  device  in  action,  visit  www.youtube. 
com/watch?  v=PJlnU  7 oMDB  4 . ) 

In  another  interesting  twist,  Morey  says 
the  company  has  solved  the  rope-versus- 
cable  quandary,  making  it  relatively  easy 
to  switch  one  for  the  other.  “You  can 
switch  the  winch  end  by  simply  removing 
four  bolts  to  accommodate  winch  rope  or 
steel  cable,”  Morey  explains. 

J.  R.  Bowling,  vice  president  of  sales  for 
Rayco,  says  “We  have  winches  available 
for  chippers  of  12-inch  capacity  and  larg- 
er. Mostly,  it  is  the  same  winch  but  with 
different  mounting  systems  to  accommo- 
date each  chipper. 

“One  of  the  nice  things  about  Rayco 
is  that  most  of  our  chipper  models  are 
winch-ready,  which  means  that  if  a cus- 
tomer buys  a chipper  without  a winch  and 
decides  later  to  get  one,  it  can  be  mounted 
easily,”  he  says. 

“For  a post-sale  fit,  you’ll  get  everything 
from  us,  the  winch  and  bolts  and  plug- 
in hydraulic  lines,”  Bowling  says.  “The 
mounting  plate  is  already  on  the  frame  at 
the  time  of  manufacture.” 

For  safety,  Rayco ’s  technology,  he 
notes,  “cuts  off  the  feed  wheel,  not  the  cut- 
ting drum,  when  the  winch  is  in  use. 

“We  use  rope,”  Bowling  continues.  “We 
don’t  want  people  putting  cable  on.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  that. 

“We  do  not  want  to  send  anything  metal- 
lic through  the  chipper.  If  someone  forgets 
to  unhook  the  limb  from  the  winch,  then 
rope  - not  chain  or  cable  - goes  into  the 
chipper.  Some  users  put  on  a metal  chok- 
er. We  discourage  that,  recommending 
instead  that  the  incoming  tree  material  be 
rigged  for  winching  using  a rope  choker. 

“Safety  is  always  a big  concern,”  he 
adds.  “With  a winch,  something  that  is 
under  tension  can  snap  and  possibly  re- 
coil. Some  ropes  are  better  than  others 
at  minimizing  recoil.  Some  users  do  not 
take  time  to  consider  that.  Our  winches 
come  with  100  feet  of  low-stretch  syn- 
thetic rope.” 

According  to  Bowling,  “One  thing  of 


★ CHIPPY  THE  SHREDDER  ★ 


CRUISER  WEIGHT 
CHAMP  OF  THE 
CHIPPER  WORLD. 


TC-12  TREE  CHIPPER 


fTfjfa  View  products  in  action  on  our  YouTube  channel! 


• This  powerful  chipper  can  grind  logs  up  to 
12  inches  in  diameter  and  is  compact  so  it 
can  be  easily  towed  to  a job  site 

• Engine  options  ot  CAT  C4.4 129  hp  (96  kw) 
or  Kubota  V38Q0  88  hp  (74  kw) 

• HPTO  PTTech  clutch 


* Features  a spring-loaded  feed  wheel  with 
adjustable  down  pressure 

* Optional  height  sensor  that  automatically 
adjusts  the  feed  roller  to  material  size 

* Optional  hydraulic  gathering  winch 


Call  today  or  visit  m online  to  learn  more. 

www.duraiech.inlo 


§ duraTech 

INDUSTRIES 


Circle  12  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 
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Morbark  Strong!  It's  more  than  a slogan;  it's  a way  of  life  for  us.  It's  our  commitment  to  you  that  our  brush 
chippers  are  built  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  even  your  toughest  jobs.  Our  Beever™  Ml  2RX  brush  chipper  is  aggressive, 
productive  and  engineered  to  give  you  the  power  and  features  you  need  to  maximize  output,  minimize  downtime  and 
enhance  your  profitability. 


Our  commitment  to  you  extends  beyond  the  sale  with  our  dedication  to  chipper  operator  safety  and  training,  ever- 
expanding  dealer  network,  as  well  as  unmatched  service  and  support  teams.  In  short,  our  commitment  to 
you  is  Morbark  Strong! 


Infeed  Opening 

The  60"  x 31"  chute  opening 
and  15"  x 12"  throat  opening 
allows  for  easy  feeding  of 
branchy  material  and  reduced 
saw  labor  Available  with  our 
award-winning  ChipSafe® 
operator  safety  shield. 


TorqMax™Top 
Feed  Wheel 

Feed  Wheel  Compression 
system  with  spring-assisted 
down  pressure  generates  more 
than  3,200  Ib./ft.  of  material 
pulling  force. 


New-Style  Discharge 

This  discharge  handles  palm 
and  stringy  material  with  ease, 
while  a 360°  swivel  discharge 
with  chip  deflectors  throws 
chips  great. 


Fully  Extended  Steel 
Frame  and  Weld 
Construction 

Our  fully  extended  steel  frame 
and  weld  construction  ensures 
maximum  system  support, 
stability  and  prevention  of 
premature  wear  and  tear 


Great  Offers  when  you  buy  a Beever™  M12RX! 

• Complimentary,  First-Year  TCI  A Membership* 

• Payments  of  $99  per  month  for  your  first  four  months  and  rates  as  low  as  3.9%* 

• Restrictions  apply.  See  your  Morbark  dealer  or  sales  representative  for  more  information* 


Find  your  local  authorized  Morbark  Dealer  at  www.morbark.com/deaier 
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structural  integrity  or  lateral  stability  of 
the  machine. 

“Winches  are  designed  to  be  installed  at 
the  factory,”  he  says.  “Vermeer  designs  its 
own  winches,  which  are  optimized  for  the 
hydraulics,  lifting  geometry,  structural  in- 
tegrity and  stability  of  the  Vermeer  brush 
chippers.  Vermeer  does  not  authorize  the 
installation  of  third-party  winches  on  their 
machines. 


Using  a winch  makes  it  easier  for  tree  care  contractors  to  load  large , heavy  logs  into  the  brush  chipper.  The  hydrau- 
lics and  geometry  of  the  lermeer  winch  enable  loading  logs  directly  from  the  ground  onto  the  feeding  table,  as  shown 
on  this  BC1200XL.  Courtesy  of  lermeer 
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Ray co  uses  a wheel  on  a directional  mount  instead  of  fairlead  rollers.  The  design  helps  the  operator  doing  a directional 
pull,  as  the  wheel  housing  pivots  (at  the  arrow  point)  to  allow  pulling  from  an  angle.  Courtesy  of  Ray  co. 


note  about  Rayco  winches  is  the  fairlead. 
We  use  a wheel  on  a directional  mount  in- 
stead of  fairlead  rollers.  The  main  advan- 
tage is  that  this  design  helps  the  operator 
doing  a directional  pull,  for  example  a side 
pull.  (See  photo  above)  Our  design  reduc- 
es the  chance  of  the  rope  catching  corners 
or  sharp  edges  and  makes  it  much  easier  to 
do  side  pulls. 

“What  we  manufacture  is  the  winch 
housing  and  arm.  We  buy  the  winch  spool 
and  motor  and  make  the  housing  and  fair- 
lead  and  place  it  exactly  where  we  want 
for  the  best  ergonomics  for  our  users,” 
Bowling  concludes. 

Matt  Hutchinson,  product  manager  for 
tree  care,  rental  and  landscape  at  Vermeer, 
says,  “Winches  are  available  on  Vermeer 
brush  chippers  that  are  12-inches  or  larg- 
er, including  the  Vermeer  BC1200XL, 
BC1500,  BC1800XL  and  BC2100XL. 
The  winches  offered  by  Vermeer  utilize 
synthetic  rope  rather  than  steel  cable,  and 
are  manufactured  in-house.  (The  winch 
rope  is  supplied  by  others.)  The  winch 
pull  force  ranges  from  2,000  pounds  on 
smaller  machines  up  to  4,000  pounds  on 
the  larger  BC2100XL  model. 

“The  winches  used  on  Vermeer  brush 
chippers  are  designed  based  on  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  machine  and  the  size 
of  the  material  that  needs  to  be  pulled 
in  and  lifted  onto  the  infeed  table.  The 
load  capacity  is  determined  by  max- 
imizing operational  performance  re- 
quirements while  not  compromising  the 
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“Dealer-installed  kits  are  currently 
available  for  the  BC1200XL,  and  while  it 
is  possible  to  install  winches  on  existing 
machines,  it  is  far  more  cost  effective  to 
have  it  installed  at  the  factory,”  he  notes. 

Hutchinson  adds,  “For  optimal  perfor- 
mance, Vermeer  recommends  that  cus- 
tomers use  the  authorized  winch  rope 
available  through  the  factory  and  local 
Vermeer  dealerships.  Vermeer  also  rec- 
ommends using  a chain  choker  to  secure 
the  limbs  and  brush  - rather  than  using 
the  rope,  which  can  wear  the  rope  pre- 
maturely.” 

Hutchinson  concurs  with  virtually  all 
the  manufacturers  TCIA  contacted,  say- 
ing, “Because  winches  are  viewed  as 
labor-saving  devices  and  finding  qual- 
ified labor  is  an  ongoing  challenge  for 
most  tree  care  contractors,  Vermeer  has 
seen  a consistent,  upward  trend  in  the 
market  toward  the  use  of  winches  on  the 
jobsite.  Using  a winch  makes  it  easier  for 
tree  care  contractors  to  load  large,  heavy 
logs  into  the  brush  chipper. 

“The  hydraulics  and  geometry  of  the 
Vermeer  winch  enable  loading  logs  di- 
rectly from  the  ground  onto  the  feeding 
table.  Because  the  winch  does  the  heavy 
lifting,  it  reduces  the  risk  of  lifting-relat- 


With  a hand-fed  track  chipper  from  Bandit  Industries,  go 
where  you  can’t  take  a towable  chipper.  Tackle  lucrative 
land  clearing  projects,  right-of-way  clearing  for  pipelines 
and  power  lines  in  remote  areas,  or  simply  have  the  extra 
convenience  of  taking  the  chipper  to  the  trees  for  quicker 
processing  to  more  efficiently  tackle  lucrative  clearing,  and 
right-of-way  maintenance  projects.  Take  the  chipper  to  the 
trees  to  eliminate  the  need  for  forwarding . 
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Hand-Fed  Track  Chipper 


Rugged  steel  or  rubber-track  undercarriages  are  available 
for  most  Bandit  hand -fed  chippers,  with  wide  tracks  giving 
them  excellent  flotation  over  soft  ground.  These  machines 
are  also  capable  of  traversing  rocky  terrain  and  steep  slopes 
often  found  with  clearing  and  forest  thinning  projects.  Bandit 
Track  chippers  handle  even  the  toughest  jobs  with  Bandit’s 
proven  Slide  Box  Feed  System,  oversized  chipping  drum  and 
legendary  reliability. 


Projects  don’t  always  stop  at  the  end  of  the  road.  With  a 
Bandit  hand -fed  track  chipper,  you  won’t  have  to  stop  either. 
Contact  Bandit  today  for  a demonstration. 
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The  winch  line  on  this  Vermeer  BC1400TX  is  secured  while  chipping  is  underway.  Vermeer  recommends  using  a chain  choker  to 
secure  the  limbs  and  brush  - rather  than  using  the  winch  rope , which  can  wear  the  rope  prematurely  Courtesy  of  Vermeer. 


ed  injuries.” 

“The  popularity  of  winches 
has  risen  as  machine  capacity 
has  gotten  bigger,”  says  John 
Bird,  president  of  J.  P.  Carlton. 
“It’s  about  speed.  With  a winch, 
it  is  easier  for  the  ground  guys  to 
bring  tops  to  the  chipper  as  one 
unit  and  let  the  machine  reduce 
it,  rather  than  have  to  trim  the 
tops  to  sizes  they  can  carry  to  the 
machine.” 

Furthermore,  Bird  adds,  “A 
winch  can  operate  in  tight  areas 
and  areas  where  other  machines 
typically  cannot  get  the  material 
to  the  machine,  such  as  up  steep 
banks.” 

Bird  stresses  that  the  chipper 
winch  is  only  for  bringing  mate- 
rial to  a chipper.  “It  is  NOT  for 
tagline  or  rigging  applications, 
such  as  pulling  a fallen  tree  from 
a house.” 

Typically,  Carlton  offers  one 


Cut  Knife  and  Teeth 


Without  Sacrificing  Quality! 


Winn  Wear  Parts  & Supplies  offers  a full  range 
of  replacement  brush  chipper  knives  for  all 
makes  and  models,  including: 

• Altec  • Terex 

• Bandit  • Vermeer 

• Rayco  • And  more! 

We  also  offer  a complete  line  of  replacement 
stump  grinder  teeth  and  cutting  wheels  from 
Green  Manufacturing. 


W 

WINN 

WEAR  PARTS  & SUPPLIES 


With  our  competitive  prices  and  commitment 
to  providing  our  customers  with  the  best 
possible  service,  you'll  always  win  the  battle 
between  price  and  quality  with  Winn  Wear 
Parts  & Supplies. 
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size  winch  that  can  accommodate  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  lengths  of  lines,  he 
notes.  “Either  cable  or  rope  is  available. 
Cable  is  more  robust  over  its  lifespan,” 
Bird  says.  “Care  is  needed  to  preserve 
rope,  but  rope  is  easier  to  handle  than 
cable.” 

He  says,  “All  lines  have  a metal  chok- 
er that  is  used  with  rope  or  cable.  It  is 
important  to  be  aware  of  where  your 
winch  line  is  and  that  it  is  spooled  prop- 
erly before  chipper  operation  begins. 
You  do  NOT  want  the  choker  to  go 
into  the  machine,  nor  any  rope  or  metal 
line.” 


A Winch  Is  Not  the 
Only  Chipper 
Accessory  to  Consider 


Morbark’s  Casey  Gross  is  quick 
to  point  out  that  the  winch  is  not  the 
only  option  or  accessory  to  consider 
with  a chipper. 

“For  us,  the  most  popular  options 
are  the  hand-crank,  chain-drive  dis- 
charge that  can  swivel  360  degrees. 
Another  nice  option  along  with  the 
hand-crank  swivel  is  the  height  ad- 
justing discharge,  also  easily  operat- 
ed by  a crank,  to  fit  the  discharge  for 
differing  chip-truck  heights.” 

Gross  adds,  “Larger  machines  of- 
fer a hydraulic  front  stabilizer.  If  you 
have  to  unhook  a large  chipper,  say 
7,000  to  9,000  pounds,  the  hydraulic 
jack  (which  runs  off  the  chipper)  will 
lift  the  yoke  off  the  towing  truck.” 

In  terms  of  trends,  Vermeer’s 
Matt  Hutchinson  says,  “Vermeer 
has  seen  an  increased  demand  for 
remote-control  options,  especially 
with  larger-capacity  brush  chippers. 
If  contractors  do  not  use  winches, 
they  typically  use  compact  utility 
loaders  or  grapples  to  feed  materials 
into  the  machines.  The  ability  to  op- 
erate the  in-feed  roller  remotely  can 
help  increase  jobsite  productivity 
and  distance  the  operator  from  the 
feed  zone.” 


J.P  Carlton  chippers , 
such  as  this  201 8HD, 
have  one  size  winch 
that  can  accom- 
modate different 
sizes  and  lengths  of 
lines , either  cable  or 
rope.  Courtesy  of  J.P. 
Carlton. 


THE  PERFECT  1-2  PUNCH 

Knock  ‘Em  Down.  Finish  ‘Em  Off. 


Tag  team  your  right-of-way  work  with  a Loftness  Kwik-Trim  and 
compact  mulching  head.  Transport  them  to  and  from  the  jobsite  on 
a single  trailer,  and  then  unleash  their  efficiency  on  tough  vegetation. 


VISITL0FTT1ESS.COM 
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Yale’s  CHook  removes  the  steel  factor 


Yale  Cordage  developed  the  CHook ; a synthetic-polymer,  chippable 
hook  device,  to  replace  the  steel  hook  usually  used  with  chippers. 


To  negate  the  potential 
for  a metal  hook  getting 
drawn  into  the  chipper’s 
business  and  damaging  the 
machine  and  potentially 
causing  all  sorts  of  havoc, 

Yale  Cordage  has  developed 
the  CHook,  a synthetic- 
polymer,  chippable  hook  de- 
vice. 

According  to  Sarah  Burr, 
customer  service  represen- 
tative for  Yale,  “We  devel- 
oped the  CHook  to  replace  the  tradi- 
tional steel  hook  that  is  normally  used 
with  chippers.  After  hearing  far  too 
many  stories  of  expensive  equipment 
damage  and  personal  injury  caused  by 
steel  hooks,  we  took  the  initiative  to  de- 
velop a solution.” 

She  says,  this  connector  “allows  us- 
ers to  easily  choke  off  the  load,  either 
directly  to  the  winch  line  or  preferably 


in  conjunction  with  a sling.  The  CHook 
is  made  from  a high-density  polymer, 
creating  a 2,200-pound  working  load 
and  decreasing  the  potential  of  equip- 
ment damage. 

“As  with  any  chipper  hook,  proper 
and  safe  practices  are  required  when 
the  CHook  is  in  use,”  Burr  warns.  “The 
CHook  is  professionally  spliced  onto 
Yale’s  Ultrex  winch  line.” 


Continuing  on  safety,  Bird  warns, 
“Make  sure  the  chipper  tow  vehicle  is 
secure,  since  pulling  forces  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  tow  vehicle.  Make  sure  the 
tow  vehicle  can  take  the  added  force 
from  the  trailered  chipper.  Chock  the  ve- 
hicle or  chipper,  or  both. 

“Also,  you  want  to  watch  what  you 
are  winching  through,”  he  says.  “It  is 
possible  you  can  pick  up  material  off  the 
ground  if  a piece  has  a mass  of  branches. 
You  do  not  want  to  pull  rocks,  lines  or 
tools  into  the  chipper. 

“All  Carlton  chippers  are  set  up  to  take 
a bolt-on  winch  kit  to  easily  install  or  ret- 
rofit a winch  in  the  field,  or  our  chippers 
can  be  factory  fitted  or  retrofitted,”  says 
Bird.  “We  make  our  own  winches,  which 
are  capable  of  a 7,000-pound  first-line 
pull,  and  they  will  accept  up  to  150  feet 
of  cable  or  rope.”  The  Carlton  winch  is  a 
$2,800  option. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  winches  are  gaining 
pull  among  chipper  users,  who  are,  there- 
fore, getting  more  work  done  in  a safer 
fashion.  ^ 


Truck  Mounted  Cranes 


M Series  Cranes 


221  CIS  Crane 
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Call  800-824-6704  or  email  barunnion@runnionequipment.com  today! 

www.runnionequipment.com 
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Go  Green 


With  Ford  Advanced  Technology  Engines. 


A Green  Alternative  to  Diesel  from 


Contact  One  Of  Our  Distributors  Today! 

Our  line  of  LSI  industrialized  Ford  engines  are  serviced  through  a Global  Dealer  Network. 


Power 

Products 


Tier  JM 


Anderson  Industrial  Engines  Co. 

Omaha,  NE  402-558-8700 

Southwest  Products  Corp. 

Phoenix,  AZ  877-779-3581 

Diesel  Power  Equipment 

Chicago,  IL  877-876-3732 
Farmington,  MO  800-876-3732 

Engine  Distributors  Inc. 

Archdale,  NC  800-220-7080 
Blackwood,  NJ  800-220-2700 
Ft  Lauderdale,  FL  800-257-6605 
Hoiliston,  MA  800-220-2700 
Jacksonville,  FL  800-342-3575 

Enginesjnc, 

Jonesboro,  AR  800-562-8049 


Powertech  Engines  Inc, 

Fresno,  CA  (800)  750-1776 
Fullerton,  CA  (800)  784-1776 

Perkins  Pacific 

Ridgefield,  VVA  877-877-3311 

McDonald  Equipment  Co, 

Willoughby,  OH  800-589-9025 
Portland,  MI  800-445-5273 
M.  G,  Bryan 
Equipment  Co. 

Grand  Prairie,  TX 
972-623-4300 

D A C Industrial 
Engines  Inc, 

Dartmouth,  NS,  Canada 
902-468-3765 


Marindustriel 

Montreal,  QC,  Canada 
514-342-2748 

Oakville,  ON,  Canada 
800-866-3831 

Simson  Maxwell 
Edmonton,  AB,  Canada 
800-374-6766 
Calgary,  AB,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Port  Co  q u i t 1 a m , BC,  Ca  n a d a 
800-374-6766 
Nanaimo,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Prince  George,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 


All  Marine  Spares 

Mona  Vale,  N.S.W.,  Australia 
61-2-99972788 

Compagnia  Tecnica  Motori  S.p.A. 

Milano,  Italy 
+39  0245058238 
Fornaut  Ehm  Sa 

Le  Pre  St  Gervais,  France 
01133148450394 

Power  Torque  Engineering  Ltd 

Binley,  Coventry,  UK 
011-44-247-663-5757 
Sauer  Motive  Systems 
Sauer  and  Sohn  KG 
Dieburg,  Germany 
011-49-607-120-6330 


Engine  Distributors  Inc,  * 400  University  Court  * Blackwood,  NJ  08012 
Phone:  (856)  228-7298  or  (800)  220-2700  * www,e  di-dist.com 
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Cutting  Edge  - Products 


Timberline  Sharpener  for  chain  saws 


The  Timberline  Sharpener  is  a compact  tool  that  quickly  and  accurately  sharpens  chain 
saws.  Constructed  of  machined  aluminum,  it  clamps  onto  any  bar  by  tightening  two  hand- 

knobs,  which  lock  it  into  position.  Once  in 
place,  the  tool  acts  as  a jig  to  ensure  every 
tooth  is  sharpened  to  the  same  height,  length 
and  angle.  Instead  of  a hand  file,  a tung- 
sten-carbide cutter  attached  to  a hand  crank  shaves 
each  tooth  on  the  chain.  The  Timberline  Sharpener 
comes  with  your  choice  of  carbide  cutter.  Additional  car- 
bide cutters  are  available  in  sizes  1/8,  5/32,  3/16,  13/64  and 
7/32  of  an  inch.  All  are  interchangeable  with  the  same  unit. 
[www.timberlinesharpener.com;  (208)  405-2020] 
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Reach-All  Insul-Lift  15-300  basket  for  boom  truck  cranes 


Reach- All,  LLC’s  Insul-Lift  15-300  aerial  lift  is  a self-contained  unit  consisting 
of  a fiberglass  boom  and  basket  assembly  attachment  for  use  on  boom  truck  cranes. 
The  15-300  has  a work  radius 
of  15  feet  (10-foot  insulated) 
and  a one-man  basket.  State- 
of-the-art,  hydraulic-powered 
auto  leveling  is  designed  for 
safety  and  stability.  The  plat- 
form will  level  regardless  of  location 
of  the  payload  and  independently  of 
where  it  is  rotationally  positioned. 

The  180-degree  platform  rotation 
enables  positioning  of  the  platform 
to  the  work  area  so  as  to  prevent 
a worker  from  having  to  stretch  for 
hard-to-reach  areas.  Attachment  design 

allows  access  to  different  types  of  crane  vehicles  for  choices  to  suit  the  job  site  terrain. 
[www.reachallplatforms.com;  (941)  256-4165] 


NATIONAL 

CRANE 
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Purdue  Tree  Doctor  App 

Purdue  University  has  made  an  app  to  help  arborists  diagnose  and  fix  tree  problems. 

Users  who  know  their  trees  can  flip  through  nearly  1,000 
high-quality  images  to  identify  more  than  180  insect,  disease 
and  abiotic  tree  disorders  covering  60  kinds  of  trees.  Alterna- 
tively, problems  can  be  searched  by  scientific  or  common  name 
to  find  effective  ways  to  manage  them  with  pollinator-safe 
products  and  cultural  controls.  This  year’s  updates  include  pho- 
tos on  how  to  assess  canopy  thinning  on  ash.  These  images  can 
be  used  to  explain  the  limits  of  pesticide  options  for  managing 
emerald  ash  borer.  Although  designed  for  Indiana,  information 
is  applicable  to  the  Midwest  and  Eastern  U.S.  Apps  run  on  iP- 
hones, iPads  and  Android  phones  and  tablets.  After  the  initial 
download,  no  Internet  connection  is  needed.  Available  for  $1.99 
[Apple  App  Store;  Google  Play  Store;  PurduePlantDoctor.com] 
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Shindaiwa  358Ts  top-handle 
chain  saw 

Shindaiwa’ s new  lineup  of  chain  saws 
are  designed  with  professional-grade 
features  for  performance  and  durability 
in  the  harshest  conditions.  The  358Ts 
top-handle  saw  is  designed  for  profes- 
sionals with  comfortable  ergonomics 
and  outstanding  balance.  It  is  available 
in  14-inch  and  16-inch  bar  lengths. 
Features  include  a 35.8cc  engine;  ergo- 


nomic handle  with  palm  rest;  spring 
assisted  starting  system;  automatic,  ad- 
justable clutch-driven  oiler;  multi-rivet 
nose;  tail-profile  professional  bar;  and 
professional-grade  chain  with  extend- 
ed cutters.  Other  saws  in  the  new  line- 
up include  the  305s,  340s,  402s,  491s, 
591  and  600sx,  all  rear-handle  saws.  The 
last  is  a large  displacement  saw  avail- 
able in  20- , 24-  and  27 -inch  bar  lengths 
and  featuring  59.8cc  engine,  aluminum 
body  with  a magnesium  sprocket  cover; 
tool-less  air-filter  access;  replaceable 
sprocket  nose  bar;  an  automatic,  ad- 
justable clutch-driven  oiler;  and  an  alu- 
minum handle  with  rubber  grip.  These 
saws  are  backed  by  a one-year  commer- 
cial and  five-year  consumer  warranty, 
and  are  covered  under  the  Shindaiwa 
7-Day  Money-Back  Guarantee  program. 
[www.shindaiwa-usa.com] 
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For  the  closest  dealer,  visit  www. scania usa.tom 
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THE  CLEANEST  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINES  EVER  - WITH  NO  DPR 

The  Scania  global  engine  platform  features  compact  dimensions  and 
a common  footprint  which  enhances  flexibility,  simplifies  installation  and 
shortens  time-to-market.  Last  but  not  least:  Proven  reliability,  outstanding 
operating  economy  and  industry-leading  fuel  efficiency  vouches  for  long- 
te  mi  p ro  fi  ta  bi  1 i ty  a n d sa  tis  fi  e d cu  stome  rs . 


Power  at  work,  IPs  here  for  you  today 


SCANIA 

Scania  U.S.A.  Inc. 
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ductivity,”  said  Ruskin.  “We  will  continue 
to  fulfill  our  promise  to  our  customers  by 
capitalizing  upon  our  strengths  - innova- 
tive, robust  and  reliable  products,  a world- 
class  dealer  network  and  the  relentless 
practice  of  continuous  improvement.” 

Ruskin  will  be  relocating  from  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  to  Winn,  Michigan, 
where  Morbark  headquarters  are  located. 

Bear  LeVangie  joins  BioForest 

Bear  LeVangie  joined  BioForest’s  Busi- 
ness Development  and  Technical  Support 
team  in  April,  where  she  will  provide  tech- 
nical support  and  education  for  all  BioFor- 
est products  and  forest  health  management 
strategies  for  the  Northeastern  U.S. 

BioForest,  a TCIA  associate  member 
company  based  in  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Ontar- 
io, Canada,  develops  and  distributes  tree 
pest  and  disease  management  products. 

An  ISA  Certified  Arborist,  LeVangie  has 
served  as  a team  lead  and  climber  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  managing 
Asian  longhomed  beetle  (ALB)  programs. 
She  also  has  consulting  experience  respond- 
ing to  emerald  ash  borer,  hemlock  woolly 
adelgid,  gypsy  moth  and  winter  moth. 

“Bear  is  a natural  fit  for  BioForest.  We 
both  believe  in  a science-backed  approach 
to  forest  health  management  while  having 
minimal  impact  on  the  surrounding  envi- 
ronment,” said  Paul  Bolan,  vice  president 
of  BioForest. 
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Palfinger  names  western 
sales  manager 

Omaha  Standard  Palfinger  (OSP),  a 
TCIA  associate  member,  recently  appoint- 
ed Ed  Morris  as  regional  sales  manager  - 
western  territory. 

Morris  will  act  as  the  point  of  contact 
for  Palfinger  distributors  in  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming  and  all  other 
states  to  the  west.  His  product  focus  in- 
cludes service  cranes  and  crane  reinforced 
service  bodies  as  well  as  other  OSP  prod- 
ucts. 

With  sales  and  account  management  ex- 
perience in  related  industries,  Morris  brings 
a strong  background  in  territory-based 
sales  development  to  Palfinger.  ^ 


Morbark  acquired  by  Stellex 
Capital;  new  CEO  named 

Morbark,  LLC,  announced  in  mid-March 
that  an  affiliate  of  Stellex  Capital  Manage- 
ment had  acquired  the  company,  and  a week 
later  that  its  Board  appointed  Dan  Ruskin 
as  chief  executive  officer.  The  acquisition 
is  focused  on  providing  growth  capital  and 
resources  to  significantly  expand  the  com- 
pany, according  to  a press  release. 

“Morbark  is  exactly  the  type  of  compa- 
ny we  look  to  invest  in  - strong  history, 
market  presence  and  products,  and  an  out- 
standing workforce,”  said  David  Waxman, 
principal  of  Stellex. 

Lon  Morey,  Morbark  CEO  and  son  of 
the  founder,  said,  “Though  always  dif- 
ficult to  leave  a family  business,  we  felt 
this  was  the  right  time  with  the  right  in- 
vestor who  can  build  on  the  legacy  my 
father  started  and  I have  spent  my  entire 
life  dedicated  to  . . . We  are  excited  for  the 
company  and  its  employees  and  the  future 


Dan  Ruskin,  new  Morbark  CEO. 

envisioned  for  them.” 

Ruskin  has  experience  across  multiple 
industries,  in  particular  industrial  markets 
such  as  heavy  equipment,  automotive, 
truck  and  transport  vehicles.  He  also  has 
an  extensive  management  background  in 
lean  manufacturing,  and  in  helping  com- 
panies by  growing  revenue,  improving 
systems  and  operations,  and  institutional- 
izing practices  to  increase  productivity. 

“I’m  excited,  honored  and  humbled  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  lead  Morbark  as 
we  enter  a new  era  of  innovation  and  pro- 
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Handy  bags  help  keep  rope  coiled, 
tangle-free  and  protected 


Made  from  1,200-denier  polyester, 
these  bags  feature  spiral  wire  that’s 
attached  to  the  exterior  of  the  bag 
to  help  prevent  it  from  collapsing. 

Feature  webbing  straps  with 
quick-release  buckles  that  can  be 
used  to  adjust  height  of  bag  or 
collapse  bag  when  not  in  use, 

A scissor  snap  offers  easy 
attachment  to  belt. 


The  convenient  drawstring  top  closure 
provides  quick  and  easy  access. 

Measures  12'  in  diameter  x 14"  high 
and  holds  150'  of  1/2’  or  9/1 6"  rope. 
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Industry  Almanac 

May  2-5, 2016* 

Western  Chapter  ISA  Annual  Conference 
Anaheim,  CA 
Contact:  www.wcisa.net 

May  4, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Dane  County  Parks  Division,  Madison,  Wl 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

May  5-6, 2016* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Atlanta,  GA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

May  13, 2016 

Aerial  Rescue- ASTI*** 

Pittman  Tree  & Landscaping,  Stephens  City,  VA 
Contact:  Nicole  McDonald  (540)  636-3392 

May  20-22, 2016* 

ISA  Texas  Chapter  Tree  Climbing  Championship 
Cypress  Bend  Park,  New  Braunfels,  TX 
Contact:  Kevin  Bassett  (972)  877-0358 

May  17, 2016 

Advanced  Climbing  & Rigging  - ASTI*** 

Vermeer  MidSouth,  Maumelle,  AR 
Contact:  Lisa  Tribble,  (501)  503-5300 

May  19, 2016 

Advanced  Climbing  & Rigging  - ASTI*** 

Vermeer  MidSouth,  Cordova,  TN 
Contact:  Lisa  Tribble,  (501)  503-5300 

May  20, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP  Spanish 
Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
The  Mulch  Center,  Deerfield,  IL 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

May  20, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
IBEW  Local  1245,  Vacaville,  CA 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

June  3, 2016* 

Plant  Health  Care  (PHC)  Workshop 
Charlotte,  NC 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org/events 

June  3, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Kansas  City,  MO 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

June  3, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP  Spanish 
Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Mauget,  Arcadia,  CA 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


More  almanac  online!  For  the  most  up-to-date  calendar  information, 
visit  www.tcia.org  ■=>  events  ■=>  industry-calendar 

Send  almanac  listings  to  editor@tcia.org ; 
or  post  them  yourself  on  TCIA’s  Industry  Calendar  - follow  the  directions  above. 


What's  Coming  in  TCI? 

Each  issue  of  TCI  Magazine  contains  a variety  of  articles  tailored  to  the  specific  needs,  concerns  and  interests 
of  arborists.  TCI  solicits  a number  of  articles  from  outside  writers  to  keep  its  editorial  content  fresh. 

Do  you  have  a story  for  TCI?  The  editor  will  be  happy  to  review  your  idea  or  manuscript  and  discuss  it  with  you. 
Here  are  some  of  the  upcoming  topics  for  the  next  two  issues: 


June  2016 

Machinery  & Equipment:  Cranes,  Attachments/ 
Grapples 

Tools  & Supplies:  Herbicides/Pesticides 
Services:  Fleet  Management 
Safety:  Climbing  Safety 


July  2016 

Machinery  & Equipment:  Stump  Grinders 
Tools  & Supplies:  Pruners  & Handsaws 
Services:  Consulting 
Safety:  First  Aid,  CEU  Quiz 
Special  Supplement:  Summer  Buyers’  Guide 


Contact  editor@tcia.org 

Advertising  opportunities:  Sachin  Mohan,  mohan@tcia.org 


June  3, 2016 

Tree  Climber  Specialist  - ASTI*** 

The  Mulch  Center,  Deerfield,  IL 

Contact:  Laura  Boisvert,  laura@mulchcenter.com 


July  19-20, 2016* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 

Sacramento,  CA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


June  10, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Towson  University,  Towson,  MD 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

June  12-14, 2016* 

Trees  Florida 

Delray  Beach,  FL 

Contact:  www.treesflorida.com 

June  17, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Charlotte,  NC 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

June  22-24, 2016* 

SIMA  Annual  Snow  & Ice  Symposium 
Providence,  Rl 

Contact:  www.sima.org/show 

June  24, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP  Spanish 
Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Marietta,  GA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

June  24, 2016* 

TCIA  Plant  Health  Care  Workshop 
San  Diego,  CA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

June  24, 2016 

Chipper  Operator  Specialist*** 

Nicholasville,  KY 

Contact:  Kentucky  Arb.  Assn;  Laura  (502)  523-0768 

July  18, 2016 

TCIA  Plant  Health  Care  Workshop 
Denver,  CO 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 
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July  21, 2016* 

CTPA  Summer  Meeting 
Farmington,  CT 
Contact:  www.CTPA.org 

July  22, 2016* 

TCIA  Plant  Health  Care  Workshop 
Boston,  MA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

August  5, 2016* 

TCIA  Plant  Health  Care  Workshop 

Kansas  City,  MO 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

August  12-1 3, 2016* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Ft.  Worth,  TX 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

August  13-1 7, 2016* 

ISA  Annual  Conference 
Fort  Worth,  TX 

Contact:  www.isa-arbor.com/events 

August  19-20, 2016* 

PTCA  (Prof.  Tree  Care  Assoc.)  Seminar  & Field  Day 
Balboa  Park  Club 
San  Diego,  CA 

Contact:  www.ptcasandiego.org 

November  10-1 2, 2016* 

TCI  EXPO  Tradeshow  & Conference 

Pre-conference  workshops  November  9 
Baltimore,  MD 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org 

February  9-13, 2017* 

Winter  Management  Conference 

Puerto  Rico 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org 
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* Indicates  that  TCIA  staff 
will  be  in  attendance 
**  Does  not  include  lunch 
***  ASTI  grant  supported 
workshop 


Management  Exchange 


Insuring  Equipment:  Used  in  Tree  Care 


One  very  common  limitation  on  Contractor's  Equipment  policies  is  that  many  exclude  coverage  for  equipment  that  you  own 
or  possess  when  it  is  leased \ rented  or  loaned  to  others.  Whether  borrowing  or  lending ; always  tell  your  insurer ; advising 
what  the  property  is,  its  value  and  for  how  long  it  is  being  leased,  rented  or  loaned.  TCI  A file  photo. 


By  Rick  Weden 

Many  of  you  are  probably  fa- 
miliar with  the  term  “Inland 
Marine,”  or  my  own  preferred 
terminology,  “Contractor’s  Equipment” 
insurance.  “Marine”  insurance  came  into 
existence  hundreds  of  years  ago  with  the 
intent  to  insure  property  while  far  away 
from  its  owner,  in  a boat,  on  the  ocean  and 
in  the  care  of  the  boat’s  crew.  The  concern 
was  the  boat’s  cargo  being  lost  at  sea  in 
a storm,  or  the  boat  and  property  being 
seized  by  pirates.  Roll  forward  in  time. 
Much  of  our  insurance  concerns  are  no 
longer  focused  only  on  property  at  sea,  so 
we  added  the  word  “Inland”  to  the  Marine 
definition. 

Also  of  key  importance  is  that  the  cov- 
erage terms  on  most  property  policies 
that  one  purchases  to  insure  property 
and  buildings  does  not  properly  address 
high- valued  property  while  it  is  away  from 
the  insured’s  premises.  Many  of  you  who 
have  attended  my  presentations  on  insur- 
ance know  I like  to  use  straight  talk,  so  for 
the  purposes  of  this  article,  I will  refer  to 
it  as  Contractor’s  Equipment  insurance,  or 
policy  or  policies. 

I will  focus  on  some  of  the  basics  of 
Contractor’s  Equipment  policies.  I will 
review  some  coverage  terms,  equipment 
valuation  and  some  key  exclusions  often 
found  on  these  policies.  As  with  almost  all 
forms  of  insurance,  the  degree  and  scope 
of  coverage  can  vary  from  one  insurer  to 
another,  so  it  is  always  advisable  to  dis- 
cuss the  details  of  your  policy  with  your 
agent  to  be  sure  you  understand  your  cov- 
erage and  know  all  the  options  that  might 
be  available  to  you. 

Scheduled  vs.  Unscheduled  Equipment 

There  are  essentially  two  ways  to  insure 
equipment  on  a Contractor’s  Equipment 
policy.  The  first  is  Scheduled  Equipment, 
where  each  individual  piece  of  equipment 
is  listed  on  the  policy,  noting  year,  make, 
model  and  serial  number,  and  with  an  in- 
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dividual  corresponding  value.  Scheduled 
Equipment  coverage  is  reserved  for  larger 
pieces  of  equipment  with  higher  individual 
values.  As  a general  rule,  individual  piec- 
es of  equipment  that  have  values  starting 
in  the  $3,000  range  and  up  are  scheduled 
on  the  policy.  For  Unscheduled  Equip- 
ment, we  are  dealing  with  smaller  pieces  of 
equipment  such  as  saws,  climbing  gear,  etc. 
In  these  instances,  the  insured  would  come 
up  with  a single  value  that  would  encom- 
pass the  total  value  of  all  of  their  smaller 
equipment.  For  example,  one  may  want  to 
establish  a value  of  $50,000  that  will  cov- 
er all  saws,  air  spades,  climbing  and  safety 
gear,  fertilization  and  IPM  equipment. 

Equipment  valuation 

Contractor’s  Equipment  policies  gener- 
ally offer  two  forms  of  equipment-value 
conditions  in  the  coverage.  The  most  com- 
mon option  is  Actual  Cash  Value  (ACV), 
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and  in  some  cases  Replacement  Cost  (RC) 
might  be  available. 

Under  the  conditions  of  Actual  Cash 
Value,  claims  under  the  policy  will  be  set- 
tled using  a depreciation  formula.  In  these 
cases,  the  older  the  equipment  is,  with 
more  wear  and  tear  to  it,  the  lower  the  set- 
tlement offer  from  the  insurer.  The  harsh 
reality  with  claims  in  these  situations  is 
that  the  insured  may  not  receive  enough 
money  from  the  insurer  to  cover  the  full 
costs  of  repair  or  replacement  of  damaged 
or  lost  equipment. 

Under  the  terms  of  Replacement  Cost 
(RC),  the  insured  can  expect  to  receive 
settlement  offers  that  will  cover  the  costs 
of  replacement  or  repair  of  the  equipment. 
Remember,  though,  that  the  insurer  will 
never  pay  more  than  the  limit  of  coverage 
assigned  to  the  individual  piece  of  equip- 
ment. Not  all  insurers  offer  Replacement 
Cost  coverage.  Some,  however,  might  of- 


Contractor’s  Equipment  policies  may  provide  coverage  fora  wide  range  of  things  that  can  happen  to  one’s  equipment 
However,  the  policy  terms  with  respect  to  these  can  vary  from  one  insurer  to  another.  It  is  wise  to  have  a good  under- 
standing of  which  causes  of  loss  your  policy  covers  and  which  ones  it  does  not.  TCI  A file  photo. 


fer  Replacement  Cost  for  newer  pieces  of 
equipment.  You  need  to  check  with  your 
insurer  to  see  if  this  option  is  available. 

Replacement  Cost  coverage  can,  when 
available,  become  extremely  important, 
particularly  if  one  has  third-party  interest 
s,such  as  lenders  or  leasing  arrangements 
on  certain  pieces  of  equipment,  as  their 
agreements  may  specify  that  the  holder 
of  the  equipment  is  responsible  for  its  full 
replacement  during  the  term  of  the  lien  or 
lease. 

What  causes  of  loss  do  these  policies  cover? 

For  the  most  part,  Contractor’s  Equip- 
ment policies  provide  coverage  for  a wide 
range  of  things  that  can  happen  to  one’s 
equipment.  However,  the  policy  terms 
with  respect  to  these  can  vary  from  one  in- 
surer to  another.  It  is  wise  to  have  a good 
understanding  of  which  causes  of  loss 
your  policy  covers  and  which  ones  it  does 
not.  I have  seen  some  policies  that  were 
surprisingly  limited  in  their  scope  of  cov- 
erage, while  others  can  be  fairly  broad. 

The  commonly  covered  causes  of  loss 
that  we  see  on  these  policies  are,  of  course, 
fire,  theft,  vandalism,  lightning  and  hail, 
to  name  a few.  Some  policies  may  cover 
loss  caused  by  flood,  as  well  as  “upset  of 
equipment,”  i.e.,  tipping  over. 

Obviously,  all  Contractor’s  Equipment 
policies  exclude  coverage  for  certain  caus- 
es of  loss.  Common  exclusions  that  we  see 
on  these  policies  are  for  losses  caused  by 
unexplained  or  mysterious  disappearance, 
mechanical  breakdown  or  losses  caused 
by  changes  in  temperature  and  humidity. 
Damage  caused  by  wear  and  tear  is  also 
not  covered  by  these  policies.  Some  pol- 
icies may,  however,  provide  coverage  in 
some  mechanical  breakdown  situations. 
If,  for  example,  the  breakdown  results  in  a 
covered  peril  such  as  fire,  the  policy  may 
then  respond  with  coverage. 

Property  covered  vs.  property  not  covered 

Along  with  the  specific  causes  of  loss 
that  may  or  may  not  be  covered  as  noted 
above,  Contractor’s  Equipment  policies 
restrict  coverage  to  certain  kinds  of  prop- 
erty, or  property  while  it  is  in,  or  under, 
certain  situations.  This  is  an  area  where 
one  has  to  be  extremely  careful. 

As  a general  rule,  Contractor’s  Equip- 
ment policies  provide  coverage  for  direct 


physical  losses  caused  by  a covered  peril 
to  “your  contractor’s  equipment”  and  to 
“contractor’s  equipment  of  others  in  your 
care,  custody  and  control.”  So,  in  this 
case,  the  policy  is  telling  you  that  it  will 
cover  equipment  that  you  own,  so  long  as 
it  is  properly  listed  on  the  policy,  as  well 
as  equipment  that  you  might  borrow  or 
rent  from  others. 

My  personal  advice  is,  whenever  you 
borrow,  lease  or  rent  equipment  from 
others,  ALWAYS  tell  your  insurer  about 
this,  advising  them  what  the  property  is, 
what  the  value  of  the  property  is  and  how 
long  you  think  you  will  have  the  property 
in  your  care.  This  is  extremely  important, 
as  some  insurers  may  not  be  comfortable 
with  certain  pieces  of  equipment  due  to 
their  size  or  value.  There  is  also  the  pos- 
sibility that  a given  policy  may  not  ex- 
tend coverage  to  property  in  your  care 
that  you  do  not  own. 

One  very  common  limitation  on  Con- 
tractor’s Equipment  policies  is  that  many 
exclude  coverage  for  equipment  that  you 
own  or  possess  when  it  is  leased,  rented 
or  loaned  to  others.  It  is,  therefore,  advis- 
able to  be  extremely  careful  if  you  plan  to 
do  this.  The  horror  story  unfolds  when  a 
tree  care  company  owner  loans  his  new 
$70,000  chipper,  that  he  has  a lien  on 
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When  one  is  dealing  with  brand  new ; off-the-floor  equipment ; valuation  is  relatively  easy.  One  thing  to  be  aware  of, 
though,  is  the  case  where  one  gets  a “great  deal ” on  a brand-new  piece  of  equipment.  In  these  cases,  it  is  inadvisable 
to  insure  the  equipment  at  the  “great  deal ” value.  TCI  A file  photo. 


through  a lender,  to  his  buddy’s  tree  care 
company  as  a personal  favor.  There  is  a 
good  chance  that  his  new  chipper  is  not  in- 
sured in  this  situation.  Were  the  chipper  to 
be  seriously  damaged  or  suffer  a total  loss 
while  being  used  by  his  friend,  not  only 
will  the  owner  of  the  chipper  be  dismayed, 


but  neither  will  his  lender  be  too  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  insurance  policy  will  not 
respond  on  the  claim. 

Furthermore,  the  lender  may  then  have 
direct  recourse  back  to  the  owner  of  the 
chipper  for  the  value  of  the  chipper.  With 
no  insurance  coverage  on  the  chipper,  the 


cost  to  replace  it  may  become  an  out-of- 
pocket  expense  to  the  owner.  Word  to  the 
wise:  If  someone  wants  to  borrow  some- 
thing from  you  that  you  have  insured  on 
your  Contractor’s  Equipment  policy,  con- 
tact your  insurer  before  you  agree  to  this 
and  see  if  they  can  extend  coverage  to  in- 
sure the  equipment  while  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  others. 

Establishing  limits  of  insurance  on  your 
policy 

Before  submitting  insurance  values 
on  equipment  to  your  insurer,  give  some 
thought  to  the  values  for  which  you  want 
to  insure  your  equipment.  Be  sure  that  the 
values  are  as  close  to  accurate  as  possi- 
ble. Many  Contractor’s  Equipment  poli- 
cies contain  what  is  called  a co-insurance 
clause.  Simply  put,  when  a policy  contains 
a co-insurance  clause,  if  a loss  occurs,  the 
insured  may  not  get  the  full  amount  of  the 
claim  if  the  property  in  question,  in  this 
case  equipment,  is  not  insured  to  its  true 
value  at  the  time  of  loss. 

When  one  is  dealing  with  brand  new, 
off-the-floor  equipment,  valuation  is 
relatively  easy.  One  thing  to  be  aware 
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Unscheduled  Equipment  policies  deal  with  smaller  pieces 
of  equipment  such  as  saws , climbing  gear,  etc.  In  these 
instances , the  insured  would  come  up  with  a single 
value  that  would  encompass  the  total  value  of  all  of  their 
smaller  equipment.  TCI  A file  photo. 

of,  though,  is  the  case  where  one  gets 
a “great  deal”  on  a brand-new  piece  of 
equipment.  In  these  cases,  it  is  inadvis- 
able to  insure  the  equipment  at  the  “great 
deal”  value.  If  you  are  not  sure,  ask  the 


retailer  what  the  realistic  retail  value  is 
of  the  equipment  and  insure  it  for  its  true 
retail  value.  If  an  insured  loss  happens  to 
that  equipment,  that  “great  deal”  that  you 
got  it  at  is  undoubtedly  no  longer  avail- 
able! Remember  also,  as  we  noted  above, 
that  in  many  cases  a policy  will  offer 
Replacement  Cost  for  newer  equipment, 
and  in  those  cases  insurers  always  want 
the  equipment  to  be  insured  for  its  true 
replacement  value. 

Establishing  insurance  values  for  old- 
er, used  equipment  can  get  a little  tricky. 
In  situations  involving  older,  used  equip- 
ment, one  should  always  try  his  or  her  best 
to  insure  it  for  a value  that  is  as  close  as 
possible  to  current  market  value  for  equip- 
ment of  that  age  and  quality.  The  same 
holds  true  for  older  used  equipment  as  it 
does  with  brand-new  equipment  when 
a “good  deal”  or  a “real-steal”  price  has 
been  had  for  it.  So,  if  you  got  that  five- 
year-old  stump  grinder  for  a real  good 
price,  it  is  wise  to  establish  an  insurance 
value  that  is  realistic  for  it. 

In  closing,  I want  emphasize  that  not  all 
Contractor’s  Equipment  policies  are  alike. 
They  can  differ  greatly  from  one  another 


with  respect  to  coverage  and  how  they  ad- 
dress valuation  of  the  equipment.  Always 
take  time  to  carefully  review  the  coverage 
with  your  insurance  provider  so  that  you 
understand  the  terms  of  your  policy,  and 
always  remember  to  reach  out  to  your  in- 
surance provider  whenever  you  are  buying 
equipment  or  selling  equipment;  or  if  you 
plan  to  rent,  lease  or  borrow  equipment 
from  others;  or  if  you  plan  to  rent,  lease  or 
loan  your  equipment  to  others. 

Rick  Weden  is  a senior  account  exec- 
utive and  team  practice  leader  for  the 
Tree  Care  Insurance  Division  at  Corcor- 
an & Havlin  Insurance  Group,  a division 
of  Cross  Insurance,  based  in  Wellesley, 
Massachusetts.  The  agency  is  a TCIA 
and  Massachusetts  Arborists  Association 
(MAA)  member.  A frequent  contributor  to 
TCI  Magazine,  he  has  also  presented  on 
insurance  topics  at  TCI  EXPO  and  ISA 
events  and  at  the  UMass  College  of  Arbo- 
ricultural  Sciences,  and  is  currently  serv- 
ing on  a research  study  under  the  Rutgers 
School  of  Public  Health,  with  the  goal  to 
better  understand  and  prevent  injuries  to 
tree  care  workers.  ^ 


Don  McAllister,  owner  of  McAllister  Tree  Service,  switched  to  Vermeer  brush 
chippers  a few  years  ago  and  found  they  could  process  twice  as  much  material 
each  day  than  the  other  brands  he’s  used.  They  also  reduce  his  labor  needs.  In  fact, 
he  says  if  he  was  running  the  brand  of  brush  chipper  that  he  was  running  before, 
he  would  have  to  hire  about  nine  more  people  to  have  the  same  production. 


Vermeer 


Increased  productivity  and  lower  labor  costs.  That's  how  Vermeer  brush  chippers 
equip  Don  McAllister  to  do  more.' 
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Visit  TreeViews.com  to  learn  more 

FROM  THOSE  WHO  KNOW. 
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Belknap’s  Ossian  Batch  elder  positions  himself  on  a removal.  Since  a lot  of  their  clients  are  on  the  water ; Belknap  does  a good  amount  of  vista  pruning  while  working  closely  within  the 
regulations  of  New  Hampshire’s  Sh  or  eland  Protection  Act.  Photos  courtesy  of  Belknap  Landscape  Company. 


By  Janet  Aird 

In  1988,  Hayden  McLaughlin  acquired 
Belknap  Nursery  and  converted  it  to 
Belknap  Landscape  Company,  a de- 
sign/build company  in  the  Lakes  Region 
of  New  Hampshire,  the  heart  of  the  state. 

“There  are  a lot  of  second  homes 
here,”  says  Mark  Smith,  manager  of  the 
Project  & Tree 
Division,  who 
joined  the  com- 
pany 1 1 years 
ago.  “The  tree 
work  began  12 
or  13  years  ago 
as  the  demand 
increased  with- 
in our  existing 
client  base.  We 
bring  the  best  of 
three  worlds  to- 
gether - grounds 
maintenance,  landscape  construction  and 
arboriculture.” 

In  addition  to  maintaining  the  health  and 


integrity  of  existing  landscapes,  Belknap 
site-work  employees  and  arborists  estab- 
lish safety  zones  around  trees  being  re- 
tained, and  protect  the  ground  with  wood 
chips  during  new-home  construction. 
When  digging  for  new  home  foundations, 
driveways,  etc.,  Belknap  takes  proactive 
measures  in  assuring  the  native  landscape 
and  estate  trees  are  protected  pre-con- 
struction, during  construction  and  post- 
construction, and  handles  any  post-con- 
struction root  issues  that  might  come  up. 

“It’s  a wonderful  interaction  we  can 
provide  with  the  diversity  and  skill  set  of 
our  employees  and  their  educational  back- 
ground,” Smith  says. 

Belknap  specializes  in  residential  water- 
front properties  and  commercial  accounts. 
Ninety  percent  of  tree  services  are  per- 
formed in  the  high-end  residential  market. 
They  began  adding  public  entities  such  as 
schools  and  cemeteries  in  the  last  couple 
of  years. 

Tree  services  in  the  Lakes  Region  are 
governed  by  the  Comprehensive  Shore- 
land  Protection  Act,  which  dictates  the 


amount  of  land  that  may  be  cleared  around 
the  shoreline  and  what  may  be  built  in 
terms  of  both  hardscapes  and  landscapes. 
Belknap  performs  waterfront  tree  surveys 
required  by  the  Act.  Ninety-nine  percent 
of  the  surveys  are  done  for  clients  who  are 
likely  to  use  additional  services  from  the 
company. 

The  company’s  specialty  is  perform- 
ing low-impact  services  in  an  efficient 
fashion.  “It’s  based  on  the  fact  that  we’re 
working  in  protection  zones,”  Smith  says. 
“We  go  to  someone’s  property  and  handle 
the  services  without  impacting  the  proper- 
ty or  the  shoreline.” 

Having  the  right  equipment  for  low- 
impact  work  is  critical,  he  says.  Belknap’s 
primary  services  involve  the  use  of  their 
26-ton  Altec  crane.  Belknap  also  recent- 
ly purchased  three  mini- skid  steers  with 
tracks  and  log  grapples,  which  can  move 
very  large  pieces  of  wood  through  spaces 
as  narrow  as  42  inches. 

Belknap  selects  and  plants  trees  from  an 
extensive  list  of  native  plants.  “We  always 
use  natives.  They’re  here  for  a reason  and 


Hayden  McLaughlin 
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Having  the  right  equipment  for  low-impact  work  is  critical.  The  company  uses  their  Altec  crane  along  with  mini-skid  steers 
with  tracks  and  log  grapples  to  move  large  pieces  of  wood.  Here,  Matt  Malta  is  is  on  the  loader  with  Clark  Gareau  in  back. 


adapt  much  easier  to  the  chemistry  of  our 
native  soils.” 

Their  tree  care  services  include  com- 
plete health-care  packages,  which  include 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  pests  and  dis- 
eases, deep-root  feeding  and  tree  injec- 
tions. Some  clients  are  on  a program  of 
general  hazard-tree  identification  and 
structural  pruning,  as  well  as  high-pres- 
sure air  excavation  work  for  soil  decom- 
paction, radial  trenching,  verti-mulching 
and  trunk-flare  excavation. 

They  provide  structural  and  vista  prun- 
ing, identify  tree  hazards  and  perform  con- 
struction-damage mitigation  and  cabling 
and  bracing.  They  do  large-tree  removals 
with  their  crane  or  by  climbing.  They  also 
produce  more  than  3,000  cubic  yards  of 
compost  each  year  by  blending  material 
from  their  maintenance  programs  with 
manure  from  local  farms. 

Belknap  employs  some  eight  people  in 
their  tree  services  division  during  the  peak 
season  and  80  to  90  company- wide  during 
peak  season.  Their  arborists  are  certified 


by  the  New  Hampshire  Arborists  Associa- 
tion and  are  also  certified  crane  operators. 

“Our  best  employees  come  from  inter- 
nal growth  and  development,”  Smith  says. 
“We  hire  more  on  culture  than  on  skill  set. 
If  they  show  initiative,  we  start  to  train 
them  and  expose  them  to  different  parts  of 
the  industry. 


“There  are  really  endless  opportunities 
for  training  and  education.  Our  focus  for 
the  last  five  or  six  years  has  been  TCI 
EXPOs  and  other  green  industry  confer- 
ences. Also,  local  building  associations, 
the  New  Hampshire  Landscape  Associa- 
tion and  our  vendors  all  offer  a wealth  of 
safety  topics.” 


Contact  Charlie  Tentas  at  ctentas@tcia.org  for  your  free  assessment  and 
to  see  what  TCIA  Accreditation  can  do  for  your  business. 


TREE  CARE  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 

1-800-733-2622  ■ tcia.org  ■ Advancing  tree  care  businesses  since  1938 


CONFIDENCE 


Yes,  there  are  adventures  in  tree  work,  but  it's  not  a joke  and  should  never 
be  taken  lightly.  With  proper  education  from  organizations  such  as  TCIA, 
you  limit  the  risks  and  make  your  company  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds! 
Obtaining  our  TCIA  Accreditation,  along  with  years  of  hard  work,  has 
taken  Bofinger's  Tree  Service  to  heights  I never  thought  possible!" 


George  Bofinger 
Bo  hngers  Tree  Service 
Baton  Rouge , Louisiana 
Accredited  since  20 1 3 
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Belknap’s  primary  tree  crew  includes , from  left,  Matt  Malta  is,  groundsman  and  climber;  Clark  Gareau,  CTSP  and  Certified 
Crane  Operator;  and  Ossian  Batchelder,  lead  climber  and  Certified  Crane  Operator. 


The  company  also  uses  the  services 
of  the  occupational  health  services  de- 
partment of  a local  hospital.  The  hospital 
offers  pre-employment  drug  screening, 


physicals  and  tests  for  physical  abilities  as 
well  as  training  in  CPR  and  first  aid.  In  ad- 
dition, it  educates  employees  in  “reason- 
able suspicion,”  where  they  learn  how  to 


identify  individuals  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol  and  drugs. 

Belknap  advertises  in  newspapers  and 
on  social  media,  but  90  percent  of  its  busi- 
ness comes  from  repeat  customers  and  re- 
ferrals. 

“We  focus  on  the  experience  of  working 
with  Belknap,”  Smith  says.  “Our  safety  re- 
cord is  impeccable.  We  take  a lot  of  pride 
in  creating  expectations  and  then  exceed- 
ing those  - doing  what  we  say  we’re  going 
to  do,  when  we  say  we’re  going  to  do  it. 
We  have  all  kinds  of  testimonials  on  our 
professionalism,  attention  to  detail,  safety 
and  equipment.  When  you  have  the  right 
people  and  equipment  to  do  the  right  job, 
clients  get  what  they’re  paying  for  in  an 
efficient  manner.” 

They  also  participate  in  community  ser- 
vice work. 

“The  local  community  is  very  important 
to  who  you  are  and  your  reputation,”  he 
says.  “The  owner  of  Belknap  (McLaugh- 
lin) takes  a great  interest  in  nurturing  youth 
organizations.  We  show  them  how  to  plant 
trees,  air  knifing.”  The  company  also  helps 
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Belknap’s  Beth  Clough  provides  radial  trenching  and  vertical  mulching  for  com- 
pacted soil  at  a lakefront  home. 


landscape  public  spaces,  including  a high 
school,  a child-care  services  playground,  a 
cemetery  and  an  affordable-housing  apart- 
ment building. 

The  company  partners  with  LandOpt,  a 
company  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  that 
provides  green  industry  contractors  with 
business  systems,  coaching  and  training. 
It  also  provides  a nationwide  network  of 
LandOpt  contractors  who  share  knowl- 
edge and  resources. 

Belknap  joined  TCIA  in  March  2010, 
and  earned  TCIA  Accreditation  in  Novem- 
ber 2012. 

“Networking  is  invaluable,”  Smith  says. 
“TCIA  offers  a network  of  professionals, 
and  Accreditation  is  an  endless  source  of 
resources.  We’re  getting  the  best  of  educa- 
tion and  training.  They’re  all  very  import- 
ant in  setting  that  standard  high. 

“Being  accredited  also  lets  clients  know 
we  aren’t  that  guy  in  the  pickup  truck,”  he 
adds.  “We  take  a lot  of  pride  in  setting  our- 
selves apart.” 

The  Accreditation  process  was  more  ex- 
citing than  it  was  challenging,  Smith  says. 


“Our  staff  were  very 
excited  about  the  oppor- 
tunity to  change.  We’re 
fortunate  that  we  have  a 
team  that  wants  what’s 
better  for  the  industry, 
along  with  a strong  desire 
to  adhere  to  our  company 
goals  and  mission  state- 
ment: Team,  Profitability 
and  Client  Satisfaction. 

Belknap  made  a few 
changes  during  the 
Accreditation  process. 

Crews  are  now  more  dil- 
igent about  establishing 
safety  perimeters,  and 
they  began  doing  a thor- 
ough daily  jobsite  anal- 
ysis of  the  work  zone. 

They  have  an  enhanced 
proposal-and-agreement 
process.  Proposals  are  very  detailed  and 
include  the  scope  of  work,  the  time  frame 
and  the  pricing  structure. 

The  company  even  enjoys  the  Accred- 


itation audits,  Smith  says.  “The  audits 
drive  us  to  improve.  We  always  take 
something  away,  whether  in  tree  care  or 
in  personal  growth.”  ^ 


PROTECTING  THE  REPUTATION 
OF  THE  UTILITIES  WE  SERVE... 

ITS  PART  OF  OUR  JOB 


VEGETATION  MANAGEMENT  SPECIALIST 

SQO-522-4311  - www.nelsontree.com/ ad/ reputation.htm  I 
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A climber  shall  be  tied  in  and  have  a second  means  of  being  secured  when  operating  a chain  saw  in  the  tree.  Photos  courtesy  of  John  Ball. 


By  John  Ball,  CTSP 

Arborists  work  in  high-energy  sys- 
tems, and  this  does  not  just  mean 
electrical.  In  “Safety  Update: 
May  the  Force  NOT  Be  With  You,”  in  the 
March  2016  issue  of  Tree  Care  Industry 
Magazine , I discussed  the  various  forms 
of  energy  that  arborists  must  manage, 
and  focused  in  that  article  on  the  energy 
associated  with  falling  trees.  This  article 
focuses  on  the  energy  associated  with  fall- 
ing workers.  Falls  by  climbers  represent 
one  the  most  common  sources  of  fatal  in- 
cidents and  the  largest  source  of  serious, 
nonfatal  injuries  in  tree  work.  Climbers 
need  to  understand  the  energy  system  they 
are  working  in  and  are  part  of,  and  how  to 
minimize  its  hazards. 

Studies  on  the  energy  of  a falling  object 
go  back  to  Newton  and  his  three  laws  of 
motion,  probably  even  earlier.  Potential 
energy  is  the  stored  energy  of  an  object  as 
a result  of  its  position.  The  object  in  arbo- 
riculture can  be  you,  the  climber.  Not  only 
are  you  working  in  a high-energy  system, 
once  you  are  at  height,  you  become  an  en- 


ergy system.  Climbers  are  subject  to  grav- 
itational potential  energy  (PEgrav),  the 
energy  stored  as  a result  of  their  vertical 
position.  A climber’s  gravitational  poten- 
tial energy  is  determined  by  two  variables, 
their  mass  (M)  and  their  height  (H).  There 
is  a direct  relationship  between  gravita- 
tional potential  energy  and  either  its  mass 
or  height.  In  other  words,  if  you  double 
either  the  mass  or  height,  you  double  the 
gravitational  potential  energy.  If  you  take 
a fall,  more  energy  is  not  good. 

PEgrav  = M x G x H 

Mass  and  weight  are  different,  but  as 
long  as  you  stay  on  the  planet  the  dif- 
ference is  not  that  meaningful.  Mass  is  a 
measurement  of  your  matter  that  doesn’t 
change,  whether  you  are  on  earth  or  in 
space.  Weight  is  a measure  of  the  gravita- 
tional pull  on  your  matter.  G is  the  gravita- 
tional field  strength,  2.2  lbf  (pound-force), 
on  earth,  and  is  a constant. 

You  are  not  going  to  change  your  mass 
nor  the  gravitational  field  strength,  so  the 
only  variable  under  your  control  is  height. 
If  we  consider  a fall  of  a 180-pound  climb- 
er and  account  for  resistance  due  to  air 
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density,  here  are  the  approximate  speeds 
the  climber  will  reach  just  before  impact: 


Height 

(ft.) 

Speed 

(mnh) 

Common 

injuries 

10 

17 

Ankle  fractures,  wrist 
fractures,  neck  injuries 

20 

24 

Liver  lacerations,  rib 
fractures,  mptured  organs 

40 

33 

Femur  and  pelvic  frac- 
tures, death 

80 

46 

Death 

Kinetic  energy  (KE)  is  the  energy  of  an 
object  in  motion  and  is  a function  of  its 
mass  (M)  and  velocity  (V). 

KE  = Vi  M x V2 

Meaning  if  you  double  the  mass  of  an 
object,  you  double  the  kinetic  energy,  but 
if  you  double  the  speed,  you  quadruple  the 
energy.  Obviously,  with  greater  heights 
come  greater  speeds,  so  a greater  possibil- 
ity of  serious  or  fatal  injury  since  the  en- 
ergy buildup  is  increasing  at  a faster  rate. 
This  is  why  the  average  height  of  a fatal 
fall  to  climbers  is  about  45  feet,  almost 
double  the  height  of  the  average  nonfatal 
fall. 

Kinetic  energy  in  itself  is  not  an  issue; 


it’s  when  you  stop  that  it  becomes  an  is- 
sue. It’s  not  the  fall,  but  the  landing  that’s 
the  problem.  Energy  cannot  be  created  nor 
destroyed,  so  when  the  energy  of  motion 
stops,  the  energy  is  converted.  When  you 
strike  the  ground,  there  is  also  decelera- 
tion over  the  stopping  distance,  since  you 
rarely  stop  at  once.  The  surface  you  land 
on  compresses  and  can  cushion  the  fall. 

The  surface’s  degree  of  compressibility, 
the  ability  to  be  deformed  by  the  transfer 
of  energy,  can  slow  deceleration,  mean- 
ing the  energy  is  dispersed  over  a longer 
time  period,  thus  reducing  injury.  A soft 
surface,  such  as  a pile  of  leaves,  increases 
the  stopping  distance  and  absorbs  some  of 
the  energy,  which  means  less  energy  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  falling  person.  Soil  can 
also  provide  some  cushioning;  concrete  is 
unforgiving. 

Also,  when  you  fall,  there  are  really 
two  stops:  the  body  stopping  when  it  hits 
the  ground  and  the  organs  of  the  body 
stopping.  When  falling,  you  usually  land 
feet-first  or  on  your  side,  rather  than  head 
first.  Landing  feet-first  results  in  lower-leg 
fractures:  ankles,  tibias  and  fibulas.  Land- 
ing on  the  side  results  in  femur,  pelvic 
or  spinal  fractures.  Landing  on  your  side 
can  be  far  more  serious.  Lemur  and  pelvic 
fractures  can  result  in  significant  and  even 
life-threatening  blood  loss.  Spinal  frac- 
tures can,  and  have,  resulted  in  climbers 
being  left  paralyzed.  These  fractures  do 
not  necessary  all  occur  when  you  strike  the 
ground,  they  can  be  occurring  as  you  fall, 
bouncing  off  branches  on  the  way  down, 
like  a ball  in  an  aerial  pin-ball  machine. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  the  first  rule  of 
climbing:  you  must  not  fall.  Unfortunate- 
ly, falls  result  in  many  fatal  and  nonfatal 
injuries  to  arborists.  The  most  common 
reasons  for  a fall  are  that  the  tie-in  anchor 
fails  or  the  fall-protection  system  fails  (or 
was  not  in  use). 

Once,  climbers  used  to  routinely  free- 
climb  for  their  ascent.  The  standard  prac- 
tice was  to  have  a ground  worker  “tail,”  or 
hold,  your  climbing  line  while  you  wound 
your  way  up  the  tree.  You  truly  did  attempt 
to  wind  your  way  up  the  tree  since,  at  least 
in  theory,  if  you  fell,  hopefully  the  fall 
would  be  arrested  by  being  over  a branch 
and  there  would  be  sufficient  friction  in 
the  line  running  around  the  trunk  that  the 
ground  workers  could  arrest  the  fall. 


Once  reaching  the  top,  you  ran  your 
climbing  line  over  the  branch  union  and 
around  the  trunk  before  tying  your  friction 
hitch  (a  taut-line  hitch).  The  point  was  that 
if  there  was  a failure  of  the  anchor  point, 
the  line  would  slide  down  to  the  next 
branch  union.  The  chance  of  a failure  was 
low  as  the  branch  union  is  the  strongest 
point,  with  strength  decreasing  as  you  go 
farther  out  onto  the  branch. 

Now,  regardless  of  the  climbing  system 


- stationary  or  dynamic  (moving)  rope 
technique,  climbers  tend  to  throw  or  shoot 
a line  high  into  the  canopy  and  may  an- 
chor on  a branch,  rather  than  over  a branch 
and  around  the  trunk.  If  the  anchor  fails, 
the  most  likely  outcome  is  a fall  to  the 
ground  rather  than  having  the  fall  arrested 
by  a secondary  anchor.  While  you  can  now 
easily  shoot  a line  60  to  80  feet  and  place 
it  over  a branch,  are  you  sure  the  branch 
has  sufficient  strength  to  hold?  Decay  and 
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A climber  should  have  his  or  her  tie-in  position  above  them  to  avoid  uncontrolled  swings  in  the  event  of  a slip. 
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Climbers  should  be  able  to  inspect  their  tie-in  point  from 
the  ground  before  ascending. 


other  defects  are  sometimes  difficult  to  de- 
tect during  close  examination  - and  nearly 
impossible  from  80  feet  away. 

Many  climbers  test  the  strength  with  a 
pull  test;  they  and  a ground  worker  both 
pull  from  the  ground  to  judge  whether  the 
branch  is  safe  to  use  as  the  tie-in  anchor. 
While  this  test  is  better  than  nothing,  I do 
not  know  of  any  investigation  that  validat- 
ed this  practice.  My  advice  is  to  at  least 
anchor  in  the  branch  union,  rather  than 
farther  out  on  a branch,  and  never  use  an 
anchor  you  cannot  see  from  the  ground. 

Another  common  problem  is  either  de- 
taching from  the  climbing  system  while 
repositioning  or  having  the  lanyard  or 
climbing  line  cut.  Climbers  are  required  to 
have  their  system  in  use  at  all  times  and  to 
not  disconnect  while  off  the  ground.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  too  many  instances 
where  a climber,  while  in  the  tree,  toss- 
es his  or  her  climbing  line  over  a branch 
to  isolate  it  without  having  a lanyard  at- 
tached, loses  his  or  her  balance  and  falls. 

The  other  common  failure  is  cutting 


the  climber’s  single  source  of  protection, 
a climbing  line  or  lanyard,  and  falling. 
Climbers  are  supposed  to  use  two  points 
of  protection  while  cutting,  yet  cutting  the 
line  with  the  saw,  either  a chain  saw  or  a 
hand  saw,  is  the  most  common  reason  for 
failures.  But  we  also  have  had  climbers 
fall  when  their  climbing  line  was  severed 
by  a work  line  running  over  it. 

Trees  by  definition  are  tall  objects,  oth- 
erwise they  would  be  called  shrubs.  Un- 
til drones  have  advanced  to  the  point  we 
can  fly  them  into  a tree  and  remotely  do 
pruning,  there  will  be  a need  for  climbers. 
In  the  meantime,  let’s  do  our  best  to  defy 
gravity  and  minimize  our  Kinetic  Energy 
output  or  dispersion  by  staying  put  in  the 
tree  while  climbing. 

John  Ball,  Ph.D.,  CTSP,  is  a professor 
in  Plant  Science  at  South  Dakota  State 
University  in  Brookings,  South  Dakota, 
and  an  instructor  for  Emergency  Medical 
Technician  (EMT)  and  Pre-Hospital  Trau- 
ma Life  Support  (PHTLS).  ^ 
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Save  the  date,  registration  will  open  mid-June! 


World’s  largest  tree  care  show  and  conference! 


Green  Pro  Solutions  recently  developed  a spraying  system  configured  into  a compact  Sprinter-style  cargo  van.  The  Freightliner  version  is  shown  here;  there  is  also  a Mercedes-Benz 
version.  The  versatility  of  such  a vehicle  is  a big  time-saver,  according  to  Green  Pro's  Gary  Maurer.  Also  fuel  efficient ; its  diesel  engine  gets  25  mpg.  The  Sprinter  shown  belongs  to 
DiSabatino  Landscaping  & Tree  Service,  Inc.,  a TCI  A member  company  based  in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Photo  courtesy  of  Green  Pro. 


By  Rob  Sample 

Spraying  is  an  integral  part  of  com- 
prehensive tree  care  services  and 
often  vital  to  customer  satisfaction. 
Yet  it’s  not  a task  to  be  approached  ca- 
sually, any  more  so  than  hoisting  oneself 
up  a 7 5 -foot  maple  or  using  an  aerial  lift 
around  power  lines  would  be.  Providing 
spray  applications  comes  with  its  own  set 
of  training  requirements,  regulations  and 
equipment,  and  within  the  latter  - equip- 
ment - the  mix  is  constantly  changing. 

It  can  be  difficult  to  identify  what  equip- 
ment is  right  for  your  operation.  What’s 
more,  there  is  no  “one-size-fits-all”  spray 
rig.  Today,  equipment  suppliers  instead  fo- 
cus their  enterprises  - and  their  reputations 
- on  the  ability  to  customize.  Even  more 
evident  in  today’s  world  is  equipment  de- 
signed for  flexibility  and  multitasking. 

“In  decades  past,  tree  sprayers  went  out 
into  the  field  with  a single  tank,”  notes 
Bill  Byrd,  head  of  equipment  design  and 
customer  service  at  R&K  Equipment,  a 
TCIA  associate  member  based  in  Pom- 
pano Beach,  Florida.  “It  might  have  been 
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anywhere  from  100  to  1,000  gallons,  and 
the  spray  crews  would  mix  a single  chem- 
ical right  at  the  site  to  make  a blanket  ap- 
plication. 

“Those  old-fashioned  operations  were 
kind  of  a one-hit  wonder,  because  the 
crews  had  to  return  to  the  garage  to  get  dif- 
ferent sprayers  and  chemicals  to  do  other 
things,”  Byrd  notes.  “What’s  most  popular 
now  are  three-,  four-  and  five-tank  systems 
that  let  crews  multitask.” 

Using  this  methodology,  instead  of  just 
applying  fertilizer  on  one  run,  a crew  can 
also  spray  other  trees  for  insects  or  diseas- 
es or  apply  herbicides  to  tall  weeds  and 
invasive  shrubs.  Then,  if  someone  in  the 
next  house  asks  that  crew  to  take  care  of  a 
particular  shrub  while  there,  chances  are  it 
can  accommodate  the  special  request. 

That’s  good  for  business,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  according  to  Byrd. 

“The  most  expensive  thing  in  any  busi- 
ness is  getting  to  the  work  site  - especially 
in  congested  areas,”  Byrd  says.  “For  the 
same  fuel,  equipment  and  labor  cost,  you 
can  get  much  more  accomplished  with  a 
rig  that  can  handle  multiple  operations.” 
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Getting  more  from  less 

While  spray  work  may  be  year-round  in 
Florida  where  R & K is  based,  that  same 
time-saving  principle  holds  true  anywhere. 

Gary  Maurer,  president  of  Green  Pro 
Solutions,  a 24-year  TCIA  associate  mem- 
ber company  based  in  Dillsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, says  his  most  popular  sales  are 
of  customized,  small  vehicles  outfitted  to 
handle  a multitude  of  spraying  tasks.  “The 
right  investment  will  quickly  pay  itself 
back  in  labor  and  travel  savings,”  he  adds. 

“I’ve  had  lots  of  tree  companies  come 
back  and  say,  T can’t  believe  how  much 
more  productive  I can  be  with  my  new 
spraying  equipment,”’  Maurer  relates. 

Science  has  brought  about  new  ways 
to  treat  tree  diseases,  Maurer  points  out. 
Such  remedies  now  often  involve  soil 
treatments  or  trunk  injections.  “The  same 
spray  truck  has  to  be  able  to  handle  these 
different  kinds  of  operations,”  Maurer 
notes. 

Additionally,  today’s  equipment  makes 
it  simpler  to  mix  smaller  amounts  of 
chemical  compounds  and  apply  them  just 
where  needed.  This  eliminates  the  need  to 


For  the  same  fuel \ equipment  and  labor  cost ; you  can  get  much  more  accomplished  with  a rig  that  can  handle  multiple 
operations.  There  is  something  to  be  said  forgetting  more  capability  on  a smaller  rig  as  well.  Shown  is  R&K Equipment's 
200  Space-Saver  Sprayer.  Courtesy  of  R&K. 


store  chemical  mixes  for  another  day  or, 
even  more  difficult,  to  find  an  appropriate 
means  for  their  disposal. 

Green  Pro  recently  developed  a spray- 
ing system  configured  onto  a compact 
Mercedes-Benz  Sprinter  van,  which  facil- 
itates night  storage  in  an  ordinary  garage. 
“Everything  on  the  van  self- stores,  which 
leads  to  longer  life  for  both  the  vehicle 
and  the  equipment  on  board,”  says  Maur- 
er. “Most  of  all,  the  versatility  of  such  a 
vehicle  is  a big  time- saver. 

“There  are  many  areas  of  the  northeast, 
for  instance,  where  it  can  take  30  minutes 
just  to  drive  five  miles.  If  they  can  make 
fewer  such  trips,  that’s  a huge  savings  in 
labor  costs,”  he  adds. 

Byrd  points  out  that  his  company  sup- 
plies both  lawn-  and  tree-care  specialists 
with  equipment.  While  many  of  the  for- 
mer have  continued  to  purchase  single-use 
trucks,  most  tree-care  specialists  now 
want  systems  that  can  assist  crews  in  per- 
forming most,  if  not  all,  spraying  opera- 
tions from  one  unit. 

“Tree-care  companies  are  much  more 
diversified  in  what  they  do  today,”  says 
Byrd.  “They  want  systems  that  will  let 
them  handle  spraying  trees  and  shrubs, 
root  feeding  and  occasionally  lawn  care 
all  in  one  shot.  That  puts  a much  greater 
emphasis  on  custom  design  at  our  end.” 

Among  its  popular  products,  R&K  of- 
fers a line  of  fiberglass  spray  tanks.  Such 


tanks  have  the  ability  to  be  compartmen- 
talized. In  effect,  a 300-gallon  tank  can 
house  three  100-gallon  compartments. 

While  R&K  does  business  nationally,  its 
business  is  clustered  heavily  on  the  East 
Coast.  Moreover,  its  Florida  roots  have 
given  it  keen  insight  into  its  market. 

“The  variety  of  plant  material  we  see 
here  in  South  Florida  is  like  nowhere  else 
in  the  U.S.,  and  tree  care  people  here  very 
seldom  will  spend  a day  or  even  a morning 
applying  just  one  product,”  says  Byrd.  “In 
addition,  we  have  a 12-month  season  here 


and  equipment  operators,  as  a result,  use 
their  systems  very,  very  heavily  - so  we 
have  to  build  our  trucks  to  withstand  that 
heavy  use.” 

Precise  controls 

An  ability  to  precisely  pinpoint  areas  to 
be  sprayed  is  important  from  both  an  envi- 
ronmental and  cost  consideration.  In  many 
states  and  localities,  regulations  now  tight- 
ly control  where  spraying  can  occur  - es- 
pecially in  areas  adjacent  to  homes  and 
bodies  of  water. 

“In  addition,  many  of  the  chemicals  ar- 
borists use  are  now  extremely  expensive,” 
notes  Tom  Duffy,  manufacturer’s  rep  for 
Chemical  Containers,  Inc.,  a TCIA  as- 
sociate member  company  based  in  Lake 
Wales,  Florida.  “So  arborists  will  only 
want  to  apply  that  chemical  in  the  amount 
and  location  where  it  is  needed.” 

Duffy  cites  the  orchard  industry  as  one 
example  of  this  trend,  where  they  must 
use  large  volumes  of  fertilizer,  insecticide, 
herbicide  and  other  chemicals.  Much  of 
that  carries  over  to  right-of-way  (ROW) 
management  as  well. 

To  minimize  waste,  Duffy’s  firm  has 
designed  truck-mounted  spraying  sys- 
tems equipped  with  sophisticated  global- 
positioning  systems  and  other  electronics. 
“Today’s  systems  use  GPS  technology  to 
pinpoint  exactly  where  particular  chemi- 
cals are  to  be  applied  and  in  what  density,” 
Duffy  explains 


R&K’s  50 -gal Ion  UTV  sprayer  can  be  mounted  right  into  the  bed  of  a utility  vehicle.  Courtesy  of  R&K. 
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Chemical  Containers , Inc.  's  CCI6  400 
200  50  showing  its  direct-fill  system. 
Whether  a firm  relies  on  chemical  or 
organic  spraying ; one  natural  element 
is  essential  - a properly  sized  nurse 
tank.  The  nurse  tank  contains  just 
water ; and  having  an  adequate  supply 
prevents  crews  from  having  to  rely  on 
other  water  resources.  Courtesy  of 
Chemical  Containers. 


In  ROW  work,  GPS  is  being  used  for 
record  keeping  and  for  herbicide  dosage 
calculation  to  help  reduce  the  amount  of 
chemical  being  used. 

“I  know  on  the  railroad  units  we  build, 
they  spend  countless  hours  setting  the 
rates  for  each  nozzle  to  dispense  the  prop- 
er amount  of  material  on  the  area  to  be 
sprayed,  and  it  is  then  tied  into  the  speed 
of  the  vehicle,”  says  Duffy.  “The  GPS  will 
monitor  the  rate  of  material  used  based  on 
how  fast  you  are  driving.” 

Fully  enclosed  systems 

As  mentioned  earlier,  another  design 
trend  is  to  keep  all  elements  of  the  spray- 
ing operation  enclosed.  This  not  only  en- 
sures arborists  have  everything  they  need 
when  they  go  out  into  the  field,  it  makes 


for  more  efficient  storage  of  equipment 
and  protection  from  weather  and  other 
considerations. 

“A  spraying  truck  is  a big  investment 
for  an  arborist,  so  it’s  important  that  it  not 
only  be  configured  to  support  as  many 
spraying  operations  as  the  business  pro- 
vides, but  it  must  be  built  to  last  a decade 
or  more,”  says  Maurer.  Most  of  the  truck 
bodies  built  by  spray-rig  customizers  are, 
for  that  reason,  built  from  aluminum. 

Vendors  also  report  a decline  in  the  use 
of  portable  trailer  sprayers;  arborists  today 
want  dedicated  trucks.  When  the  vehicle 
is  garaged  for  the  night,  all  essential  com- 
ponents are  stored  with  it.  That  eliminates 
the  need  for  the  arborist  to  hunt  for  equip- 
ment the  following  morning. 

This  design  protects  sensitive  equip- 


Green Pro’s  Titan  II  spray  rig  shown  here  belongs  to  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company.  The  Titan  II  is  the  little  brother  of  a 
larger  version,  the  Titan.  The  two  can  be  almost  identical,  but  the  Titan  II  usually  carries  700-800  gallons  and  is  matched 
to  a 19,500  GVW  chassis.  The  larger  Titan  goes  on  a 25,995  GVW  chassis  and  is  a foot  longer.  Courtesy  of  Green  Pro. 


ment  from  both  the  elements  and  from 
theft  or  vandalism.  Just  the  theft  of  a GPS 
device  from  a truck  can  result  in  an  expen- 
sive repair  bill.  Moreover,  vandals  aren’t 
apt  to  handle  chemicals  correctly,  leading 
to  potential  liability  concerns  if  they  fall 
into  the  wrong  hands. 

“A  fully  enclosed  truck  design  also 
eliminates  the  need  for  the  arborist  to 
climb  into  the  bed  of  the  truck,”  Duffy 
notes.  “That  is  an  enormous  improvement 
in  safety.” 

As  Duffy  explains,  arborists  who  used 
older  equipment  might  need  to  climb  into 
the  truck  bed  to  hand-mix  agents  such  as 
fertilizer  with  water.  Now,  the  arborist  can 
do  so  at  ground  level  using  a cone-shaped 
hopper. 

Various  spray-boom  lengths  are  avail- 
able, and  arborists  need  to  choose  a length 
that  will  meet  all  of  their  height  require- 
ments. Otherwise,  an  operator  might  be 
tempted  to  climb  onto  the  truck  bed  for  an 
extended  reach  - a move  that  can  be  both 
inaccurate  and  hazard  prone,  says  Duffy. 

“With  the  right  equipment,  you  can  do 
all  of  it  on  the  ground,”  he  notes,  “and 
switching  material  can  be  as  simple  as 
twisting  a valve.” 

Tighter  regulatory  climate 

State  and  local  regulations  constantly 
evolve  - and  regardless  of  the  political 
composition  of  the  particular  state  or  area, 
the  tilt  has  been  toward  more  restrictive 
rules.  In  Florida,  the  abundant  lakes,  ca- 
nals, rivers  and  other  waterways  make  the 
state  a natural  playground  for  swimmers 
and  boaters,  but  bring  special  regulatory 
concerns  to  arborists. 

“Proximity  to  water  restricts  what  a 
crew  can  spray,  and  that  helps  to  deter- 
mine what  it  will  use  at  a site,”  says  Byrd. 

A new  rule  in  parts  of  New  York  re- 
quires arborists  to  seek  out  and  inform  all 
neighbors  before  spraying  at  a particular 
address.  Other  areas  assign  that  responsi- 
bility to  the  homeowner. 

“This  is  probably  the  most  restric- 
tive new  law  to  come  out  recently,”  says 
Duffy.  Regulators  are  especially  tough 
when  it  comes  to  the  proper  use  and  stor- 
age of  chemicals.  Many  a homeowner  has 
asked  an  arborist  to  fill  a jug  or  bottle  with 
a particular  herbicide  or  insecticide,  and  in 
most  situations  the  proper  answer  is  “no.” 
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A Chemical  Containers,  Inc.  spray  unit  owned  by  Mayer  Tree  Service,  a TCIA-member  company  based  in  Essex,  Massachu- 
setts. A design  trend  is  to  keep  all  elements  of  the  spraying  operation  enclosed.  This  ensures  arborists  have  everything 
they  need  out  in  the  field,  and  makes  for  more  efficient  storage  of  equipment  and  protection  from  weather  and  theft. 


For  starters,  the  chemical  might  require 
the  individual  applying  it  to  be  properly 
certified,  and  the  vast  majority  of  home- 
owners  would  lack  such  credentials.  In 
addition,  chemicals  sold  or  applied  profes- 
sionally will  usually  require  storage  in  spe- 
cific containers,  with  clear  content  labeling 
and  a safety  data  sheet  (SDS). 

Many  equipment  vendors  also  supply 
arborists  with  the  chemicals  they  need, 
and  often  must  keep  records  of  who  gets 
which  categories  of  chemicals.  The  dealer 
will  also  record  the  arborist’s  license  num- 
ber, which  must  be  kept  current. 

“An  important  part  of  the  license  renew- 
al process  is  to  know  the  current  safety 
regulations,  and  dealers  must  thus  know 
who  among  their  customers  have  current 
licenses  before  distributing  restricted 
chemicals,”  says  Duffy. 

Organic  spray  equipment 

Many  of  Maurer’s  customers  now  ask 
for  organic  spraying  equipment,  and  his 
firm  designs  and  builds  spray  trucks  espe- 
cially suited  for  this  market.  “We’ve  been 
building  such  trucks  for  about  15  years 
now,  and  this  segment  is  definitely  grow- 
ing,” Maurer  says. 

Organic  spraying  methods  make  use  of 
live  biological  agents  that  assist  the  break- 
down of  dead  matter  such  as  leaves,  which 
are  intended  to  improve  soil  conditions. 
For  insect  control,  most  organic  com- 
pounds use  ingredients  such  as  vegetable 
oil,  mineral  oil,  chili  peppers  and  garlic, 
and  are  sprayed  during  dormant  season 
on  fruit  trees.  Some  such  agents  smother 
insects  and  larvae  in  their  nests.  A wide 
range  of  other  organic  fertilizers,  insecti- 
cides and  herbicides  is  available  commer- 
cially. 

The  spraying  needs  of  organic  orchards 
can  be  especially  rigorous  because  of  the 
labeling  requirements  on  organic  food.  Such 
organic  methods  of  treatment  require  spray- 
ing equipment  reserved  for  that  purpose. 

The  live  nature  of  biologic  agents  in  or- 
ganic fertilizers  makes  proper  storage  con- 
ditions a must.  For  starters,  unlike  regular 
chemical  tanks,  tanks  housing  live  biolog- 
ical agents  must  allow  air  inside.  Without 
it  these  agents  will  die,  rendering  them  in- 
effective. 

Whether  a firm  relies  on  chemical  or  or- 
ganic spraying,  one  natural  element  is  es- 


sential - a properly  sized  nurse  tank.  The 
nurse  tank  contains  just  water,  and  having 
an  adequate  supply  prevents  crews  from 
having  to  rely  on  other  water  resources  at 
the  site  or,  worse,  returning  to  the  garage 
to  refill  the  tank. 

“Adding  more  water  capacity  can  dou- 
ble the  amount  of  work  a crew  can  ac- 
complish in  a given  day,”  says  Maurer. 
And  modular  design  makes  upgrading  to  a 
larger  tank  easy  and  inexpensive. 

A footnote  about  PPE 

Duffy  cautions  everyone  to  thorough- 
ly read  the  product  label  and  make  sure 
crews  know  where  to  access  Safety  Data 
Sheets  on  all  products  being  used.  Gener- 
ally, the  product  label  will  provide  direc- 
tions as  to  what  personal  protective  equip- 


ment (PPE)  or  other  safety  precautions  are 
recommended  or  required. 

As  a general  rule,  applying  pesticides, 
fungicides,  fertilizers  and  herbicides  requires 
personal  protective  equipment,  including  eye 
and  head  protection,  according  to  Duffy.  He 
also  urges  wearing  nitrile  gloves. 

“Some  pesticides  can  require  the  ar- 
borist to  wear  a disposable  HazMat  suit, 
nitrile  gloves,  face  mask  and  chemical  re- 
sistant boots,”  Duffy  notes.  “For  all,  wear- 
ing a long- sleeve  shirt,  pants  that  reach  the 
shoes,  chemical-resistant  shoes  or  boots, 
chemical-resistant  gloves,  goggles  and  a 
face  mask  and  hard  hat  are  always  sug- 
gested.” 

The  ANSI  Z133  Standard  provides  ar- 
borists with  further  guidance  for  pesticide 
handling  and  application.  ^ 
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ASTI  Supporter  Profile 


Scott  Reynolds , right ; president  of  Teupen  USA , Inc.,  presents  Mark  Garvin,  TGI  A president,  a pledge  of  $15,000  in  support  of 
the  TCI  A Foundation’s  Arborist  Safety  Training  Institute  during  TCI  EXPO  2014  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 


By  Tamsin  Venn 

Teupen  USA,  maker  of  the  Canopy 
Series  of  compact  lifts,  whole- 
heartedly supports  TCIA’s  Arborist 
Safety  Training  Institute  (ASTI). 

“The  key  component  of  safety  is  educa- 
tion and  training  and  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  tools  that  are  put  before  them,”  says 
Scott  Reynolds,  Teupen  USA  president. 
“For  us,  we’ve  seen  more  aerial  platforms 
being  used,  and  we  want  to  make  sure  we 
assist  and  provide  support  for  education 
and  training  and  practice  on  the  machines. 
We  thought  financial  support  of  the  Insti- 
tute would  enable  us  to  further  the  general 
safety  culture  in  all  industry  practices.” 

Founded  in  1977,  Teupen  is  a German 
manufacturer  of  track-mounted,  outrigger- 
supported,  compact  track  lifts.  Based  in 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  Reynolds  says 
Teupen  is  the  only  manufacturer  that  offers 
this  type  lift  in  a complete  product  range  of 
42-feet  to  163 -feet  in  working  height. 

Teupen  pledged  $15,000  to  ASTI.  The 
program  is  set  up  to  use  proceeds  from 
an  endowment  to  provide  cost-subsidized 
safety  training  and  education  for  tree  care 
workers  nationwide.  The  goal  is  to  min- 
imize deaths  and  injuries  and  promote 
overall  workforce  safety. 

Most  of  Teupen’ s training  for  its  new 
Canopy  Series  of  aerial  lifts,  designed 
specifically  for  tree  care,  comes  through 
a two-phase  process.  First,  the  company 
demonstrates  the  product  as  part  of  the 
marketing  effort,  so  people  can  see  the 
machine  in  operation  and  get  general  ideas 
of  how  to  use  it. 

Where  the  awareness  really  comes 
in  is  when  it  delivers  the  machine  to  the 
client.  “We’ll  spend  a full  day  doing  ma- 
chine familiarization  and  typically  go  into 
more  detail  on  their  first  job,  at  the  jobsite, 
with  tips  and  tricks  on  how  to  use  it,”  says 
Reynolds.  Those  include  understanding 
and  awareness  of  the  surroundings  and  en- 
vironment, from  inclement  weather  to  soil 
conditions  and  overhead  power  lines,  and 
how  those  can  affect  the  proper  use  of  the 
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machine. 

In  addition,  TCIA’s  Tree  Care  Academy 
training  series  has  just  added  a Compact 
Lift  Specialist  program  that  will  cover 
most  of  the  precautions  an  operator  needs 
to  take  into  consideration  to  be  safe,  says 
Reynolds. 

And  Teupen  has  taken  other  safety  mea- 
sures. 

Last  fall,  Teupen  released  digital  Famil- 
iarization Guides  for  compact  lift  opera- 
tion. Arborists  in  the  field  can  download 
these  iBooks  through  iTunes  or  the  Apple 
Store  for  free  to  their  mobile  devices  to 
access  this  practical  product  and  safety 
information. 

“Once  again,  the  more  information  and 
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resources  we  can  get  to  the  end  user  or 
operator  that  are  ready  and  available,  the 
more  likely  they  are  to  use  them,”  says 
Reynolds.  “With  the  technology  today 
and  everyone  having  smartphones,  we 
thought  the  quick  reference  would  be 
beneficial.” 

A seven-year  TCIA  member,  Teupen  is 
more  than  happy  to  team  up  with  TCIA  in 
promoting  safety  through  ASTI. 

“TCIA  takes  a holistic  view  of  helping 
members  improve  their  businesses,”  says 
Reynolds.  “A  key  component  is  financial, 
to  improve  process  and  efficiency.  But 
equally  important  is  the  safety  record  of 
the  employees.  Because  of  that  holistic 
view  we  saw  them  taking,  we  thought  it 
was  a very  worthy  recipient  of  the  small 
token  of  our  financial  commitment.  Mark 
Garvin,  TCIA  president,  did  a good  job  of 
communicating  the  benefits.” 

For  more  information  on  ASTI,  call  Sar- 
ah Winslow,  TCIA  development  director, 
at  1-800-733-2622  or  visit  http://tcia.org/ 
foundation/asti.  ^ 


CALL  FOR 
APPLICATIONS 


The  Arborist  Safety  Training  institute  (ASTI)  is 
seeking  applications  to  fund  safety  training 
programs  throughout  the  United  States.  Grants 
are  available  up  to  $1 ,500  plus  the  cost  of 
workshop  materials  * 

WHAT  IS  IT? 

ASTI  is  a way  to  bring  affordable,  quality  safety 
training  programs  to  your  local  area. 

WHY  DO  IT? 

Every  day  arborists  cope  with  hazards  that  are 
unimaginable  in  most  professions.  ASTI  trainings 
minimize  consequent  deaths  and  injuries,  and 
promote  overall  workforce  safety  that  is  critical 
for  the  tree  care  industry. 

DEADLINE 

August  15,  2015 

for  workshops  held  February  1, 2017 -July  31,  2017 

Apply  now; 


QUESTIONS? 

Contact  the  ASTI  Grants  Office  at 
603-314-5380  or  asti@tcia.orq. 


*A5T)  grant  funding  is  ava/Jabie  for  workshop  materials  up  to 
$45 /person. 
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Plant  Galls  Unveiled  - Part  11: 

Insect  and  Mite  Gall  Identification  and  Management 


Figure  19:  Hickory  Petiole  Phylloxera  gall,  an  example  of  a unilocular  multi  larva  I gall. 


Figure  20:  Elm  sack  galls.  All  photos  courtesy  of  the  author. 


By  Joe  Boggs 

In  Part  1 of  this  article,  “Plant  Galls 
Unveiled  - Part  I:  Gall  Types,”  in  the 
April  2016  issue  of  TCI , we  discussed 
some  of  the  history  of  galls,  how  to  iden- 
tify galls  in  general  and  how  to  differen- 
tiate them  from  other  gall-like  structures, 
and  how  they  grow.  Remember  that  the 
big  difference  between  fungal  cankers  and 
other  gall  imitators  and  true  galls  is  that 
most  gall-like  structures  involve  dead  or 
dying  plant  tissue,  while  galls  involve  the 
growth  of  plant  tissue. 

This  article  will  focus  on  insect  and  mite 
gall  identification  and  management. 

Insect  and  mite  gall  identification 

Identifying  insect  and  mite  galls  is  chal- 
lenging because  of  the  limited  number  of 
accurate  and  updated  gall  identification 


resources,  both  online  and  printed.  This  is 
particularly  true  for  galls  found  in  North 
America;  the  European  gall  literature  is 
more  robust.  The  existing  gall  identifi- 
cation resources  tend  to  follow  the  same 
general  outline.  Most  begin  by  separating 
galls  based  on  the  gall-maker  such  as  wasp 
galls,  midge  galls,  etc.  While  it  is  ultimate- 
ly important  to  know  the  gall-maker,  gall 
identification  usually  starts  with  the  gall  it- 
self. The  first  step  is  to  consider  where  the 
gall  is  found  on  the  plant.  Most  identifica- 
tion resources  use  the  following  locations: 
leaf/petiole  galls;  flower/fruit  galls;  bud 
galls;  stems  galls;  and  root  galls. 

Leaf/petiole  galls 

Are  the  galls  only  found  on  the  petiole, 
on  leaf  veins  or  between  the  leaf  veins? 
Or,  are  they  found  on  two  or  three  of  these 
locations.  Are  they  found  on  the  lower  leaf 
surface,  upper  leaf  surface  or  both?  This  is 
not  splitting  hairs;  remember  the  fourth 
gall  law!  Many  gall-making  arthropods 
confine  their  activity  to  a well-defined 
area  of  the  leaf. 

Elm  sack  galls  that  are  produced  by 
the  aphid,  Colopha  ulmisacculi , only 
arise  on  the  upper  leaf  surface  between 
the  leaf  veins.  The  galls  have  a single 
chamber  (unilocular)  filled  with  multi- 
ple gall-makers  (multilarval).  The  galls 
split  open  to  release  the  aphids.  (Figures 


19  & 20)  The  colorful,  fleshy,  translucent 
oak  galls  produced  by  the  gall  wasp,  Am- 
phibolips  nubilipennis , are  firmly  attached 
to  veins  on  the  underside  of  leaves.  (Fig- 
ure 21)  These  galls  are  also  unilocular,  but 
the  chamber  only  holds  one  gall-maker 
(unilarval). 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  leaf-vein  galls 
is  the  so-called  hawthorn  pod  gall  pro- 
duced by  the  gall  midge,  Blaesodiplosis 
(syn.  Lobopteromyia)  venae.  The  half- 
inch-long galls  are  at  first  light  green  but 
turn  deep  red  as  they  mature.  They  arise 
from  veins  on  the  underside  of  leaves,  and 
their  size  and  weight  cause  affected  leaves 
to  droop  down,  making  the  galling  more 
noticeable.  (Figure  22) 

The  felt-like  “erineum  galls”  produced 
by  the  eriophyid  mite,  Acalitus  fageri- 


Figure  22:  Hawthorn  pod  galls. 
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Figure  23:  Early-season  erineum  patch  galls  on  beech. 


Figure  24:  Late-season  erineum  patch  galls  on  beech. 


Figure  25:  Maple  spindle  galls. 


nea , creep  across  the  upper  leaf  surface 
of  American  beech  (. Fagus  grandifolia). 
(Figures  23,  24)  Some  eriophyid  mites  in- 
duce truly  unique  plant  growths  that  must 
involve  some  chemical  direction.  Two  ex- 
amples are  maple  bladder  galls,  produced 
under  the  direction  of  the  eriophyid  mite, 
Vasates  quadripedes , on  the  upper  leaf 
surfaces  of  some  red  and  silver  maples, 
and  the  finger-like  spindle  galls,  produced 
by  V.  aceriscrumena  on  the  upper  leaf  sur- 
face of  sugar  maple.  (Figure  25) 

Flower/fruit  galls 

While  the  vast  majority  of  arthropod 
gall-makers  cause  little  to  no  injury  to  the 
overall  health  of  their  plant  hosts,  those 
that  only  affect  flowers  or  fruit  are  truly 
innocuous.  However,  they  can  have  a se- 
rious impact  on  reproduction.  One  of  the 
most  spectacular  gall  types  in  this  group 
is  the  acorn  plum  gall  (a.k.a.  acorn  gall) 
that  sprouts  under  the  direction  of  the  gall 
wasp,  Amphibolips  quercusjuglans , from 
acorn  caps.  The  ball-like  galls  are  around 
1 inch  in  diameter,  and  their  unique  col- 
oration of  yellowish-brown  shot  through 


Figure  26:  Acorn  plum  gall. 


with  purplish-brown  “veins”  makes  the 
galls  look  like  bloodshot  eyeballs;  a dis- 
concerting sight  once  the  galls  detach  and 
drop  to  the  ground  in  late  summer!  The 
deep  reddish-purple  color  of  the  mature 
galls  is  responsible  for  the  “plum”  in  their 
common  name.  (Figure  26) 

The  attention  drawn  to  North  American 
ash  trees  due  to  emerald  ash  borer  (Agrilus 
planipennis)  has  also  focused  a spotlight 
on  the  handiwork  of  the  eriophyid  mite, 
Eriophyes  fraxinivorus . The  mite  targets 
male  flowers  in  the  spring,  inducing  the 
flowers  to  become  distorted,  brush-like 
witches ’-brooms.  The  affected  flowers  are 
green  while  the  mites  are  in  residence  and 
become  brownish-black  once  the  mites 
vacate  the  galls.  Spent  galls  may  cling  to 
trees  for  several  years.  Insecticide  treat- 
ments for  emerald  ash  borer  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  eriophyid  mites;  treated  trees 
may  still  become  festooned  with  spent 
galls.  (Figure  27) 

Bud  galls 

Unlike  the  leaf/petiole  gall-makers  that 
commandeer  a limited  number  of  meriste- 


Figure  27:  Ash  flower  gall. 


mafic  cells  in  the  leaf  buds,  gall-makers 
that  produce  bud  galls  hijack  all  of  the  mer- 
istematic  cells.  In  some  cases,  the  effect  is 
obvious.  The  descriptively  named  oak  bud 
gall  produced  by  the  gall  wasp,  Neuroter- 
us  vesicula , is  formed  when  a single  bud  is 
directed  to  become  a reddish-brown,  ball- 
like gall  that  is  only  slightly  larger  than  a 
normal  bud.  The  small  size  should  not  be 
allowed  to  contravene  the  complexity  of 
this  gall.  A close  examination  of  the  gall’s 
surface  may  reveal  tiny  droplets  of  nectar 
produced  by  nectaries  located  within  the 
gall;  this  is  one  of  the  galls  with  functional 
plant  organs.  The  nectar  attracts  ants  and 
stinging  insects,  which  provide  protection 
for  the  developing  gall-maker.  (Figures 
28,  below,  and  29,  next  page) 

One  of  the  most  dramatic-looking  bud 
galls  is  the  willow  pine  cone  gall  formed 
by  the  gall  midge,  Rhabdophaga  strobi- 
loides , on  its  namesake  host.  The  common 
name  is  very  descriptive  with  the  inclu- 
sion on  pine  cone-like  scales  on  the  sur- 
face of  these  fuzzy,  greenish- white  galls. 


Figure  28:  Oak  bud  gall. 
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Figure  29:  Yellowjacket  attracted  to  a bud  gall  by  nectar. 


The  galls  are  formed  from  terminal  buds 
of  black  willow  (, Salix  nigra)  presenting 
the  bizarre  display  of  “pine  cones”  grow- 
ing from  the  tips  of  the  willow  branches. 
(Figures  30  & 31) 


Figure  30:  Willow  pine  cone  gall. 


Figure  31:  Willow  pine  cone  gall  opened  to  reveal  the  midge  fly 
larva. 


Stem  galls 

The  ring  of  stem  cambium  located  be- 
tween the  xylem  and  phloem  is  meriste- 
matic  tissue;  the  cells  are  undifferentiated. 
However,  unlike  bud  cells,  the  cambium 
remains  meristematic  tissue  through- 
out the  growing  season;  undifferen- 
tiated cells  are  continually  available. 
Since  cambial  cells  remain  free  agents 
throughout  the  growing  season,  galls 
can  be  formed  from  these  cells  any  time 
during  the  growing  season,  although 
most  stem  galls  start  growing  early  on 
to  provide  ample  time  for  the  gall-maker 
to  complete  its  development. 

Oak  bullet  galls  produced  by  the  gall 
wasp,  Disholcaspis  quercus globulus, 
are  a good  example  of  a stem  gall  aris- 
ing from  cambial  cells.  They  are  also 
another  example  of  a gall  that  develops 
functional  plant  organs.  Like  the  afore- 
mentioned oak  bud  galls,  bullet  galls 
have  nectaries.  The  sugary  treat  exuded 
from  the  nectaries  serves  as  a “bribe’ 
to  entice  ants  and  stinging  insects 
that  offer  protection  to  the  immature 
gall-maker.  A predator  or  parasitoid 
intent  upon  targeting  the  helpless 
wasp  larva  within  the  gall  would  need 
to  run  a gauntlet  of  stinging  and  biting 
insects  fueled  by  sugar!  The  down- 
side is  that  heavily  galled  trees  may 
literally  buzz  with  stinging  insects, 
presenting  a serious  challenge  if  the 
tree  is  located  near  a home.  (Figures 
32  & 33) 

Most  stem  galls  arise  from  the  sur- 
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face  and  cause  no  harm  because  they  do 
not  disrupt  vascular  flow  within  the  stem. 
The  exception  is  the  horned  oak  gall  pro- 
duced by  the  wasp,  Callirhytis  cornigera. 
Of  the  more  than  800  types  of  galls  that 
may  be  found  on  oak,  this  is  one  of  the 
few  that  can  potentially  cause  significant 
damage  to  its  oak  host.  That’s  because  the 
galls  may  completely  surround  and  girdle 
the  stem,  and  gall  tissue  may  invade  the 
xylem  to  choke  off  the  flow  of  water  and 
nutrients.  As  a result,  the  stem  beyond 
the  gall  often  dies.  Although  homed  oak 
galls  do  not  typically  kill  trees,  the  stem 
dieback  can  significantly  disfigure  tree 
canopies,  and  the  stress  associated  with 
loss  of  leaves  can  make  heavily  infested 
trees  more  susceptible  to  other  problems. 
(Figure  34,  facing  page) 

Gall  management 

The  vast  majority  of  plant  galls  cause 
little  to  no  harm  to  the  health  of  their  host 
plant,  which  means  that  gall  management 
strategies  aimed  at  limiting  the  impact  on 
plant  health  are  usually  not  needed.  This 
perspective  is  particularly  tme  for  galls 
produced  by  insects  and  mites.  Also,  for 
reasons  not  clearly  understood,  popula- 
tions of  arthropod  gall-makers  tend  to  rise 


Figure  32:  Oak  bullet  galls  exuding  nectar. 


Figure  33:  Stinging  insects  attracted  to  bullet  galls  by  nectar. 
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in  the  spring,  and  wasp  development 
within  the  galls,  from  eggs  to  adults, 
takes  about  three  months.  This  is  the 
“sexual”  generation,  so  both  male  and 
female  wasps  emerge  from  these  leaf 
galls.  Once  they  mate,  the  females  fly 
to  twigs  and  small  branches  to  start  the 
next  generation  of  wasps  that  will  devel- 
op in  stem  galls.  (Figure  35) 

The  females’  egg-laying  activity 
stimulates  the  growth  of  stem  galls 


Figure  35:  Horned  oak  gall  leaf  galls. 


Figure  34:  Horned  oak  galls. 

and  fall  dramatically  from  year  to  year.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  a season  with  heavy  ac- 
tivity by  a particular  gall-maker  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  years  with  almost  no  evidence  of 
the  gall-maker’s  handiwork. 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  plant  galls  may 
be  fascinating  and  most  cause  no  harm 
may  be  cold-comfort  to  some  clients, 
since  galls  certainly  affect  the  expected 
and  desired  appearance  of  the  host.  Cou- 
ple this  with  the  reality  that  gall-makers 
are  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  control, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  plant  galls  are 
often  viewed  with  little  wonder. 

Unfortunately,  gall  prevention  is  not  an 
option  for  most  arthropod  galls  based  on 
our  current  knowledge  and  available  tools. 
Little  is  known  about  the  life-cycles  for 
many  of  our  most  noteworthy  arthropod 
gall-makers.  Almost  nothing  is  known 
based  on  scientific  research  about  pesti- 
cide efficacy  against  these  gall-makers; 
much  of  what  has  been  reported  is  based 
on  anecdotal  accounts.  There  is  limit- 
ed motivation  for  funding  and  conduct- 
ing research  aimed  at  adding  arthropod 
gall-makers  to  pesticide  labels  because  the 
galls  are  seldom  of  economic  significance 
and  rarely  cause  harm  to  plant  health. 

The  complicated  life-cycle  of  some 
gall-makers,  such  as  the  aforementioned 
horned  oak  gall  wasp,  presents  a special 
gall-management  challenge.  The  wasp 
alternates  between  sexual  and  asexual 
reproduction  between  generations,  a con- 
dition called  heterogamy.  The  wasp  also 
produces  two  entirely  different  types  of 
galls  between  generations.  One  generation 
of  wasps  develops  from  insignificant  leaf 
galls  that  appear  as  small  bumps  on  leaf 
veins;  the  galls  are  difficult  to  detect  with 
an  untrained  eye.  Leaf  gall  growth  starts 
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Figure  36:  Immature  horned  oak  gall. 


from  cambial  stem  tissue.  The  sizes  of  the 
galls  depend  on  the  number  of  eggs  laid; 
larger  galls  hold  more  eggs  and  resulting 
wasp  larvae.  The  larvae  spend  33  months 
in  individual  chambers  within  these  very 
obvious  gnarled,  dark-green,  woody  stem 
galls.  (Figure  36) 

The  galls  grow  larger  in  size  with  each 
season.  As  the  immature  wasps  near  the 
completion  of  their  development,  the 
whitish- tan,  cone-shaped  “horns”  that 
give  this  gall  its  common  name  begin  to 
extend  from  the  gall.  (Figures  37,  38  & 
39)  Adult  wasps  emerge  from  the  horns 
once  they  are  fully  extended.  This  is  the 
“asexual”  generation;  all  of  the  adults  are 
females,  there  are  no  males  in  this  gener- 
ation. This  form  of  asexual  reproduction, 
where  females  do  not  require  fertilization 
by  males  to  produce  fertile  eggs,  is  called 
“parthenogenesis.” 

Management  strategies  for  the  horned 
oak  gall  wasp  must  take  into  account  the 
two  locations  where  the  gall-maker  re- 
sides. Adding  to  the  complexity  is  that 
nothing  is  synchronized.  Leaf  galls  occur 
every  year,  providing  a constant  stream  of 
wasps  producing  new  stem  galls.  The  an- 
nual reservoir  of  wasps  dedicated  to  pro- 


Figure  38:  Mature  horned  oak  gall. 
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Figure  37:  Immature  horned  oak  gall  with  embedded 
horn. 

ducing  stem  galls  makes  managing  homed 
oak  gall  by  pruning  out  infested  stems  a 
never-ending  process. 

One  of  the  most  effective  gall  manage- 
ment strategies  is  to  educate  your  clients. 
Although  galls  are  abnormal  plant  struc- 
tures, they  are  still  fascinating  plant  struc- 
tures. Plant  galls  are  an  outward  result  of 
a complicated  physiological  and  chemical 
dance  between  the  gall-maker  and  the 
plant  host. 

If  not  viewed  with  a sense  of  wonder 
and  fascination,  at  least  insect  and  mite 
gall-makers  should  garner  begrudging  re- 
spect. So  far,  no  human  has  managed  to 
duplicate  the  work  so  handily  done  by  a 
group  of  organisms  that  are  often  viewed 
with  disdain.  Imagine  the  plant  secrets  that 
would  be  unlocked  if  we  could? 

Joe  Boggs  is  an  assistant  professor  with 
the  Ohio  State  University  (OSU)  Extension 
and  the  OSU  Department  of  Entomology. 
He  works  as  a commercial  horticulture 
educator  for  OSU  Extension,  Hamilton 
County  (Cincinnati).  ^ 


Figure  39:  Old  horned  oak  galls. 
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Instructed  by  Dr.  Mike  Raupp  & Tchukki  Andersen,  CTSP,  BCMA 


These  full-day  workshops  combine  all  aspects 
of  Plant  Health  Care  (PHC)  for  both  technicians 
and  managers,  as  well  as  live  demonstrations 
of  PHC  techniques.  PHC  services  are  based  on 
combining  the  principles  of  Integrated  Pest 
Management  (I PM)  with  proactive  tree  care 
management.  Novices  will  learn  about  PHC 
concepts  and  methods,  while  managers  can 


compare  and  evaluate  their  company's  PHC 
program  against  the  latest  industry  recom- 
mendations. 

Dr.  Raupp  will  lead  an  outdoor  diagnostic  walk. 
There  will  also  be  demos  of  tree  injection 
systems  and  products  based  on  the  location  for 
insect  pests.  View  complete  agenda  at  tcia.org. 
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Business  of  Tree  Care 


By  Michelle  Myers 

You  are  finally  walking  the  prop- 
erty with  your  ideal  client.  She 
values  good  tree  care.  She  insists 
on  professional  credentials.  She  maintains 
a pristine  landscape,  and  she  is  looking  to 
hire  someone  for  the  long  term.  This  could 
be  your  future  bread  and  butter. 

Mid-meeting,  your  phone  rings:  Mrs. 
Smith  - your  first  client  from  back  when 
you  were  a pickup  truck  and  a yard  sign. 
She’s  been  loyal  to  you  since  day  one, 
through  all  of  your  business  ups  and 
downs.  With  real  regret,  you  send  the  call 
to  voicemail. 

Turning  your  attention  back  to  your 
prized  prospect,  your  foreman  buzzes 
through.  You  press  ignore.  He  responds 
with  a blast  of  text  messages  asking  which 
job  to  do  next. 

Sound  familiar? 

Probably  too  familiar.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  no  magic  solutions  for  reigning 
in  the  chaos  of  a growing  business.  But 
tree  care  businesses  in  the  information  age 
have  the  opportunity  to  boost  efficiency, 
ramp  up  productivity  and  improve  their 
client  experience  by  venturing  into  “the 
cloud.” 

Cloudy  on  the  cloud? 

So,  what  is  “the  cloud?”  It’s  really  a 
simple  concept;  imagine  all  of  your  busi- 
ness information  - your  job  proposals, 
client  data,  invoices  and  CRM  (customer 
relationship  management)  software.  Most 
businesses  keep  this  stored  on  a hard  drive. 
“The  cloud”  is  an  alternative  for  storing 
this  information. 

When  you  move  it  into  the  cloud,  a soft- 
ware company  stores  and  protects  your 
data  for  you.  You  access  it  all  via  the  Inter- 
net. And  because  it’s  now  virtual,  instead 
of  stuck  at  your  office  on  your  hard  drive, 
you  and  your  team  can  view,  edit,  manage 
and  update  all  of  that  information  from 
any  computer,  smartphone  or  tablet.  This 
is  “cloud  computing.” 
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But  it  sounds  a little  bit  sketchy,  right? 
It  sounds  like  you’re  handing  the  keys 
to  your  business  over  to  somebody  else, 
right?  It’s  not.  Today,  it  is  business  as 
usual. 

Green  industry  juggernauts  such  as  John 
Deere  and  TruGreen  use  the  cloud  to  en- 
hance productivity  for  equipment  opera- 
tors and  field  technicians.  With  real-time 
data,  teams  can  monitor  conditions  and 
fine  tune  their  operations  as  needed.  The 
International  Data  Corporation  predicts 
that  businesses  will  spend  $127  billion  on 
cloud  computing  services  in  2018.  Cloud 
computing  is  part  of  the  new  reality  for 
21st  century  businesses. 

But  the  cloud  is  not  just  for  the  big  cor- 
porations. Cloud  entrepreneur  Bask  Iyer 
says,  “The  cloud  is  the  great  equalizer  for 
today’s  startups.”  Now,  small  businesses 
have  access  to  computing  power  that  once 
upon  a time  was  only  affordable  for  large 
corporations.  Software  companies  geared 
toward  the  green  industry,  such  as  Arbor- 
gold,  Jobber  and  KickServ,  among  others 
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profiled  in  the  October  2015  issue  of  TCI 
Magazine,  already  feature  cloud  comput- 
ing as  the  backbone  for  their  business  soft- 
ware products.  So  it’s  clear  that  the  cloud 
is  a proven  solution  for  business  growth. 
But  what  are  the  benefits  to  a tree  care 
business? 

Grow  your  tree  care  business,  not  your 
juggling  act 

By  using  the  cloud,  you  can  cut  the  cha- 
os and  create  a sustainable,  effective  flow 
of  information  between  you,  your  clients, 
your  support  staff  and  your  team  in  the 
field.  When  meeting  with  a client,  you  can 
write  proposals  on  your  tablet  and  hand 
them  over  in  an  email  on  the  spot.  When 
your  client  calls  the  office  with  the  green 
light,  your  staff  can  instantly  pull  up  the 
proposal,  survey  openings  in  the  calendar 
and  schedule  the  job. 

Shuffling  paper  in  the  cab  of  your  truck, 
calling  back  to  explain  your  scheduling 
conflicts,  forgetting  to  write  down  that 
Mr.  Jones  wants  his  holly  pruned  - that’s 


the  old  way  of  managing  your  business’s 
information  flow.  Seamless  info-sharing 
and  open  lines  of  communication  - this  is 
managing  information  in  the  cloud. 

Grow  your  tree  care  team  ...  in  the  cloud 

Small  business  owners  need  to  get  over 
what  virtual  staffing  expert  Chris  Ducker 
calls  “the  superhero  syndrome.”  The  help 
is  out  there  for  dealing  with  the  pain  points 
in  your  business.  You  just  have  to  reach 
for  it.  Once  in  the  cloud,  your  business  has 
virtual  access  to  other  professionals  who 
offer  essential  services  and  expertise  for 
your  business.  And  these  virtual  assistants 
and  online  business  managers  never  have 
to  set  foot  in  your  office. 

Bring  calm  and  clarity  to  your  client  ex- 
perience 

As  the  details  of  running  your  business 
become  more  manageable,  your  availabil- 
ity increases,  your  stress  decreases  and 
you  can  give  each  client  the  time  and  at- 
tention they  deserve.  As  your  sales  process 
becomes  smooth  and  efficient,  your  pro- 
fessionalism telegraphs  into  client  trust, 
winning  you  future  business  and  valuable 
referrals. 

Secure  your  business  in  the  cloud 

And  what  happens  if  you’re  not  100  per- 
cent available  on  any  given  day?  You  may 
be  a wiz  at  responding  to  every  voicemail 
and  email.  You  may  have  fantastic  support 
staff  running  the  behind-the-scenes  activi- 
ties at  the  office.  But  we  all  get  sick.  Even 
our  best  employees  come  and  go.  Life 
happens.  Leaning  on  virtual  staff  through 
the  cloud  may  give  your  business  the  extra 
edge  of  consistency  and  resiliency  to  han- 
dle those  bumps  in  the  road  when  illness, 
vacations  and  employees  who  have  “had 
enough”  leave  gaping  holes  in  your  day- 
to-day  functioning. 

The  cloud  is  storm-ready 

As  an  added  bonus  for  tree  care  busi- 
nesses, cloud  computing  enables  built-in 
storm  readiness.  When  downed  trees  wipe 
out  the  power  in  your  area,  your  business 
software  and  data  are  secure  and  accessi- 
ble through  your  mobile  devices.  Though 
storm  work  is  far  from  “business  as  usual,” 
your  proposals,  job-tracking,  invoicing 
and  workflow  can  all  carry  on  behind  the 


When  downed  trees  wipe 
out  the  power  in  your 
area,  your  business  soft- 
ware and  data  are  secure 
and  accessible  through 
your  mobile  devices. 
Though  storm  work  is 
far  from  “ business  as 
usual,  ” your  proposals, 
job-tracking,  invoic- 
ing and  workflow  can 
all  carry  on  behind  the 
scenes  without  a hitch. 

scenes  without  a hitch.  As  your  competi- 
tion’s stress  rises,  you  can  maintain  a high 
level  of  organization,  professionalism  and 
service  to  your  clients  in  the  critical  mo- 
ments after  a storm.  And,  if  you’ve  built 
a virtual  staff  to  assist  you,  there  will  be 
someone  ready  to  answer  the  phones  and 
keep  the  pipeline  open,  even  if  your  office 
is  swallowed  in  the  blackout. 

Climb  out  of  the  canopy  into  the  cloud 

Remember  the  era  of  land-line  tele- 
phones and  tape-recorder  answering 
machines?  These  days,  we  wonder  how 
we  ever  ran  our  business  without  smart- 
phones. If  we  still  relied  solely  on  our  of- 
fice phones,  we’d  feel  chained  to  the  office 
and  stunted  in  our  business. 

In  the  not-too-distant  future,  we’ll  look 
back  on  these  days  of  running  business- 
es tethered  to  hard  drives,  printers  and 
cluttered  office  spaces.  And  we’ll  ask 
ourselves  how  we  ever  did  it  without  the 
cloud. 

Michelle  Myers  is  the  owner  of  My 
Virtual  Paige,  a TCIA  associate  member 
company  that  provides  remote  answering, 
scheduling  and  administrative  services 
for  tree,  lawn  and  landscape  companies 
in  every  time  zone  nationwide.  My  Virtual 
Paige  is  based  in  the  cloud,  and  in  Middle- 
burg,  Virginia.  ^ 
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Safety 


By  Tim  Walsh,  CTSP 

In  Part  1 of  this  article,  “Potential  Inju- 
ries and  Avoiding  Them,”  in  the  April 
2016  issue  of  TCI,  we  said  the  chain 
saw  is  one  of  the  most  often-used  tools  in 
arboriculture,  and  that  the  better  under- 
standing of  it  we  have,  the  safer  and  more 
productive  we  will  be.  We  then  started  our 
look  at  some  of  the  core  issues  of  chain- 
saw safety  and  use,  including  hazards  such 
as  struck-bys,  falls,  electrical  contacts  and 
ergonomics,  and  the  PPE  and  practices 
that  can  help  avoid  injuries  from  those 
hazards. 

In  this  article,  we’ll  continue  our  look  at 
potential  hazards  and  how  to  avoid  them 
as  we  go  over  how  to  select  and  maintain 
a chain  saw. 


There  are  different  classes  of  chain  saw,  based  on  engine  size  and  overall  design/type.  The  proper  size  and  type  of  saw 
to  use  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  work  you  are  doing.  Photo  courtesy  of  the  author. 


Saw  selection 

The  proper  size  and  type  of  chain  saw 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  work  you 
are  doing.  Are  you  pruning  small  or  large 
branches?  Where  are  you  working  - in  an 
aerial  device,  or  are  you  climbing?  Work- 
ing from  the  ground?  Are  you  removing 
an  entire  tree?  In  sections  or  from  the 
ground?  How  big  is  the  tree? 

It  is  a good  idea  for  your  saw  to  have 
just  a little  more  power  than  you  need  on 
a daily  basis.  If  it  is  too  small,  you  and  the 
saw  will  work  too  hard.  If  the  saw  is  too 
large,  you  will  fatigue  faster  and  not  have 
as  much  control  of  the  saw  and  bar. 

Make  sure  you  are  purchasing  a profes- 
sional-grade saw.  These  saws  are  designed 
to  have  more  power  and  higher  perfor- 
mance, and  to  last  longer  and  usually  cost 
a little  more.  The  saws  made  for  the  aver- 
age homeowner  are  meant  for  occasional 
use,  not  all-day-long  use. 

There  are  different  classes  of  chain  saw, 
based  on  engine  size  and  overall  design/ 
type.  They  include: 

• Saws  to  be  used  aloft  (aerial) 

• Ground  saws 


• Other 

• Power  pole  saws,  brush  saws,  etc. 
(not  addressed  in  this  article) 

Saws  to  be  used  aloft 

These  saws  are  smaller,  lighter,  bal- 
anced and  designed  to  be  used  inside  of 
a tree,  whether  from  a bucket  or  while 
climbing.  Some  of  these  have  a handle  on 
the  top  that  make  them  easier  to  use  in- 
side the  tree,  but  all  of  them  are  designed 
to  be  used  with  two  hands,  with  a firm 
grip  (thumb  wrapped)  around  the  handle 
- more  on  safety  in  a bit. 

These  saws  are  usually  in  the  25cc  to 
35cc  (engine  size)  range  and  are  identified 
by  any  number  of  names,  including  trim 
saws,  climbing  saws  and  bucket  saws. 

The  bar  length  typically  ranges  from 
12  to  16  inches,  but  can  vary  depend- 
ing on  the  make,  model  and  engine  size. 
They  are  designed  to  cut  smaller-diame- 
ter  wood  such  as  branches  and  small-  to 
medium-diameter  stems.  Many  of  them 
have  an  attachment  point  on  the  rear  of 
the  saw  intended  as  a connection  point 
for  a lanyard. 


Ground  saws 

Ground  saws  are  designed  for  extended 
cutting  and  use  on  larger-diameter  wood. 
These  saws  are  generally  larger,  in  physical 
size  as  well  as  engine  size,  than  the  saws 
used  aloft.  Bar  length  varies,  but  can  range 
from  16  inches  up  to  5 or  6 feet.  They  have 
rear  handles  and  some  additional  features 
for  cutting  larger-diameter  wood.  These 
saws  can  range  from  40  to  125cc. 

Additional  features  aerial  saws  often  do 
not  have  include: 

• Compression  release/decompression 
valve 

• Dogs  (grips  or  teeth  that  provide  sta- 
bility and  leverage  for  cutting) 

• Heated  handles 

Saw  chain  and  guide  bars 

When  purchasing  a new  saw,  it  should 
come  with  the  correct  guide  bar  and  chain, 
but  there  can  be  issues  later  as  you  replace 
worn  parts  if  you  get  the  wrong  ones.  Some 
wrong  combinations  of  bars  and  chains 
will  not  work  together  and  some  will  work 
incorrectly,  causing  wear  to  the  saw. 

Some  key  terms  and  concepts  you  need 
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to  know  with  regard  to  saws  include: 

Chain  pitch:  The  distance  between  any 
three  rivets,  divided  by  two.  Some  com- 
mon chain  pitches  you  will  see  on  profes- 
sional-grade chain  saws  are: 

• One-quarter  inch 

• .325  inch 

• Three-eighths  inch 

• .404  inch 

Chain  gauge:  The  thickness  of  the  drive 
link  of  the  chain  as  it  fits  into  the  guide  bar 
groove.  Common  gauges  are: 

• .043  inch 

• .050  inch 

• .058  inch 

• .063  inch 

Basic  components  of  the  cutting  tooth 
include: 

• Depth  Gauge  (raker)  - This  is  the  front 
part  of  the  cutting  tooth.  It  regulates  how 
thick  the  wood  chip  removed  will  be.  If 
filed  too  low,  the  saw  will  chatter  and  jump 
as  it  tries  to  take  too  large  a piece.  If  not 
filed  enough,  the  chain  will  not  take  a large 
enough  piece  of  wood  and  the  operator 
will  have  to  force 
the  chain  into  the 
wood,  actually 
burning  through 
instead  of  cutting. 

• Gullet  - The 
U-shaped  space 
behind  the  raker. 

• Cutting  Cor- 
ner or  Point  - The 
sharp  edge  behind 
the  gullet.  This 
starts  the  cut  into 
the  wood  fiber. 

• Side  Plate  - 
The  vertical  surface  beneath  the  cutting 
corner.  This  severs  the  long  fibers  of  the 
wood  and  does  most  of  the  work.  The  an- 
gle should  be  near  90  degrees  for  most 
styles  of  chain. 

• Top  Plate  - The  flat  upper  surface  of 
the  cutting  tooth. 

• Chisel  Angle  - Separates  the  wood  chip 
from  the  kerf,  regulating  the  cut  width  by 
how  far  the  tooth  is  allowed  to  move  to  the 
side.  The  more  the  top  plate  is  angled,  the 
wider  the  kerf.  The  chisel  works  together 
with  the  depth  gauge. 

• Filing  Angle  - The  line  on  the  back  of 
the  top  plate  that  shows  the  proper  angle 


to  sharpen. 

Guide-bar  primer 

The  key  components  of  the  guide  bar  are: 

• Motor  mounting  hole  - Large  slot  at 
the  rear  of  the  bar;  fits  over  bolts  on  saw  to 
mount  bar  and  cover  to  saw. 

• Bar  and  chain  oiler  hole  - Small  holes 
and  channels  near  the  motor  mounting 
hole  - one  on  each  side  of  a reversible  bar; 
these  allow  bar  and  chain  oil  to  pass  into 
the  groove  of  the  bar,  lubricating  both. 

• Rails  - Raised  edges  of  the  bar,  with  a 
groove  between  them;  allow  the  chain  to 
run  in  the  bar. 

• Sprocket  nose  - Rotating  portion  at  the 
end  of  the  bar  that  reduces  bar-to-chain 
friction.  Not  all  bars  have  sprocket  noses. 

General  sharpening  rules 

• Always  wear  gloves. 

• Make  sure  the  chain  is  clean  and  is  ten- 
sioned properly. 

• Sharpen  one  side  at  a time. 

• Try  to  keep  all  cutter  lengths  equal. 

• If  chrome  surfaces  are  damaged  on  the 
side  or  top,  sharpen  back  until 
the  damage  is  removed.  If  dam- 
age is  excessive,  machine  sharp- 
ening might  be  a better  option. 

• Use  file  guides. 

• Be  consistent  (same  angle, 
depth,  force  used  for  all 
cutters). 

• Depth  gauges  should  be 
properly  checked  and  set. 

A properly  maintained/sharp- 
ened chain  reduces  chain  and 
bar  wear,  chain  stretch  and  op- 
erator fatigue. 

Guide-bar  maintenance 

• Make  sure  it  is  the  right  bar  for  the  saw 
and  chain. 

• Keep  clean  and  make  sure  the  oil  chan- 
nel on  the  bar  is  free  from  obstruction. 

• Make  sure  the  oiler  works. 

• Watch  for  wear  on  rails,  tip  and  bottom 
- a worn  area  or  heat  discoloration  on 
the  bottom  of  the  bar  usually  indicates 
cutting  with  a dull  chain  and  forcing 
the  saw  into  the  wood,  or  a chain  that 
is  over- tensioned). 

• If  you  have  a sprocket  nose  bar,  either 
grease  it  daily  or  never  grease  it  (never  is 
easier  to  remember).  In  addition  to  pro- 
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viding  lubrication  for  the  chain  to  run 
over  the  bar  easier,  the  oil  also  lubricates 
the  sprocket.  Although  many  sprocket- 
nosed bars  come  with  a lubrication 
point,  it  is  not  recommended  to  use  it. 
If  you  grease  it  once,  it  will  push  grease 
through  the  sprocket,  collecting  debris 
and  potentially  causing  excess  wear. 

• Flip  the  bar  periodically  (according  to 
manufacturer’s  instructions  or  at  reg- 
ular intervals)  and  file  off  any  notice- 
able burr  of  metal  (from  worn  down 


rails)  with  a flat  file  run  across  the 
bar’s  flat  surface. 

Prepping  the  saw  for  use 

Begin  with  a visual  inspection  of  the 
saw  (including  the  motor  anti-vibration 
mounts).  You  should  be  looking  for  leak- 
ing fluids  and  loose,  broken  or  missing 
parts.  Next,  you  should  check  the  starter 
cord  for  damage  and  to  ensure  it  is  the 
right  length,  which  is  usually  about  30 
inches.  To  check  this,  with  the  saw  turned 


off,  slowly  pull  the  cord  all  the  way  out. 
Check  the  air  filter  and  make  sure  it  is 
clean,  not  damaged  and  installed  properly. 
Make  sure  the  chain,  bar  and  sprocket  are 
functioning  properly  and  not  badly  worn. 
Make  sure  all  of  the  safety  features  listed 
below  are  working. 

Safety  features 

If  the  saw  is  missing  any  of  the  follow- 
ing components  or  they  are  not  operation- 
al, the  saw  is  not  safe  to  use. 

• Functioning  on/off  switch.  If  you  have 
to  use  the  choke  to  flood  the  saw  to  get  the 
engine  to  stop,  get  the  switch  fixed. 

• Manual  chain  brake  - Make  sure  the 
chain  brake  engages  when  the  hand  guard/ 
kickback  guard  is  pushed  forward,  and  re- 
leases when  pulled  back. 

Inspect  secondary  chain-braking 
mechanism  in  rear  handle  if  so  equipped. 

• Inertial  chain  brake  (if  so  equipped). 

This  can  be  checked  when  the  saw 
isn’t  running:  Stand  over  a log  or  stump, 
with  the  chain  brake  disengaged  and  while 
maintaining  a full  grip  on  the  rear  handle 
of  the  saw,  and  let  go  of  the  front  handle, 
allowing  the  saw  bar  to  drop  onto  the  piece 
of  wood.  You  should  hear  a “snap”  as  the 
brake  engages.  Check  to  make  sure  the 
chain  doesn’t  turn. 

• Anti-vibration  features  - These  are 
springs  or  other  vibration-dampening  fea- 
tures that  separate  the  power  head  from 
the  handles.  If  they  are  missing  or  defec- 
tive, you  will  experience  more  vibration 
and  fatigue. 

• Chain  catcher  - On  the  underside  of 
the  saw,  there  will  be  a soft  metal  or  com- 
posite piece  designed  to  limit  the  move- 
ment of  a chain  if  it  comes  off  the  bar  or 
breaks  while  in  use. 

• Hand  guard  - The  flat  piece  of  the 
saw  under  the  gripped  portion  of  the  rear 
handle,  it  is  often  part  of  the  fuel  tank  de- 
signed to  further  protect  the  hand  if  a chain 
comes  off  the  bar.  Additionally,  this  is  of- 
ten a spot  that  can  be  used  to  hold  the  saw 
on  the  ground  with  one  foot  when  starting. 

• Throttle  interlock  - A component  on 
the  top  of  the  gripped  portion  of  the  rear 
handle  connected  to  the  throttle/trigger. 
It’s  designed  so  your  hand  must  be  on  the 
handle,  depressing  the  throttle  interlock 
before  the  trigger  can  be  used. 

• Spark  arrestor  - The  metal  screen  in 
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the  exhaust  system  designed  to  prevent 
sparks  from  being  emitted  with  the  ex- 
haust, potentially  starting  fires. 

Before  starting 

• Clean  air  filter. 

• Ensure  you  are  using  a proper  fuel  mix 
(check  the  operator’s  manual,  but  high 
octane  and  proper  oil  mixture  is  rec- 
ommended). 

• Fill  bar  oil,  making  sure  you  are  using 
proper  bar  oil  and  not  just  motor  oil 
(this  can  sling  off  the  top  of  the  bar, 
not  protecting  the  bottom). 

• Install/inspect  the  spark  plug;  make 
sure  it  is  clean/not  fouled  (bring  extras). 

• Have  the  proper  chain  and  bar  (two  bars 
and  three  chain  loops  recommended). 

• Sharpen  the  chain  and  properly  tension 
it  (do  not  tighten  warm  chain). 


• Tuning/auto-tuning.  Many  newer  saws 
have  an  auto-tuning  feature  so  we  no 
longer  have  to  adjust  (and  often  mess 
up)  the  carburation. 

Reactive  forces 

We  need  to  understand  some  of  the  ba- 
sic forces  we  will  encounter  when  using 
the  saw.  These  forces  are  created  because 
the  chain  rotates  around  the  bar.  The  chain 
moves  forward  from  the  top  of  the  bar,  ro- 
tates around  the  bar  tip  and  then  returns 
back  along  the  bottom  of  the  bar.  We  need 
to  have  a firm  grip  on  the  saw  and  either 
stable  footing  or  stable  positioning  in  the 
tree  or  aerial  lift  before  beginning  the  cut 
to  make  sure  we  aren’t  thrown  off  balance. 
The  four  main  forces  are  detailed  below: 

• Push  back-  When  cutting  with  the  top 
of  the  bar,  the  chain  saw  will  be  pushed 
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Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professionals  can  earn  one  quarter  (.25)  “professional  development”  CEU1  toward  their  recertification  by  taking  this  short  comprehension  quiz  that  is  tied  to  one 
or  more  safety  articles  in  this  issue  of  TCI  Magazine.  The  CTSP  CEU  Quiz  is  a bimonthly  feature  in  TCI. 

This  quiz  is  based  on  the  article  “Chain  Saw  Use  and  Safety  Basics  - Part  II:  Selecting  and  Maintaining  a Chain  Saw”  by  Tim  Walsh,  CTSP,  which  begins  on  page  52. 


1.  A criteria  to  select  the  proper  size 
chain  saw  for  the  job  would  be: 

a.  measure  the  distance  from  the  bar  tip 
to  the  back  of  the  rear  handle 

b.  the  saw  should  have  just  a little  more 
power  than  what  is  needed  on  a reg- 
ular basis 

c.  the  bar  should  be  just  shorter  than  the 
piece  being  cut 

d.  if  fatigued,  use  a larger  saw  to  get  the 
job  done  quicker 

2.  Which  is  a common  chain  gauge  for 
arborist  chain  saws? 

a.  one-quarter  inch 


b.  .325  inch 

c.  u-shaped 

d.  .043  inch 

3.  A chain  saw  is  unsafe  to  use  if  it  is 
missing: 

a.  a functioning  off/on  switch 

b.  a manual  chain  brake 

c.  a throttle  interlock 

d.  all  of  the  above 

4.  Which  is  not  a reactive  force  of  the 
chain  saw? 

a.  rotational  kickback 

b.  pull  forward 


c.  cutting  spring  poles 

d.  push  back 

5.  Why  is  it  important  to  position  your 
body  to  the  left  of  the  saw  bar? 

a.  you  can  see  your  work  more  easily 

b.  this  will  reduce  the  chance  of  coming 
into  contact  with  the  saw  in  case  of 
kickback 

c.  to  avoid  getting  saw  chips  in  your 
eyes 

d.  to  put  more  pressure  on  the  cutter 
teeth  facing  the  right  for  a straighter 
cut 
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obtain  CEUs  for  this  quiz.  Other  readers  are  encouraged  to  use  TCIs  safety  articles  for  training  and  may  wish  to  use  this  quiz  to  test  comprehension. 


back  toward  the  operator. 

• Pull  forward  - When  using  the  bottom 
of  the  bar,  the  saw  will  be  pulled  forward. 

• Kickback- Ns  the  chain  rotates  around 
the  bar  there  is  potential  for  the  saw  to  be 
forced  back  violently  toward  the  operator. 
There  are  two  main  types  of  kickback:  ro- 
tational and  linear. 

Rotational  kickback  - This  occurs 
when  the  upper  quadrant  of  the  bar,  called 
the  kickback  corner,  contacts  a hard  sur- 
face while  the  chain  is  spinning.  This  hap- 
pens because,  as  the  chain  rotates  around 
the  end  of  the  guide  bar,  the  raker  cannot 
limit  the  depth  of  cut  as  it  usually  does. 
When  the  cutting  point  contacts  a piece  of 
wood,  it  will  have  a tendency  to  catch  and 
stop  the  chain.  The  energy  from  the  rotat- 
ing chain  is  transferred  back  and  upward 
toward  the  operator  as  the  chain  encoun- 
ters an  object  in  the  kickback  zone. 

Linear  kickback  - This  type  of 
reaction  usually  occurs  when  cutting 
large-diameter  wood,  often  in  the  tree 
with  guide  bar  horizontal.  As  the  saw 
moves  through  the  wood,  creating  space, 
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or  kerf,  the  wood  can  drop,  pinching  the 
saw.  As  this  happens,  the  energy  from  the 
rotating  chain  is  transferred  back  into  the 
bar,  pushing  it  straight  back  out  toward  the 
operator. 

• Attack  corner  - This  is  the  lower  quad- 
rant of  the  bar,  which  is  used  to  initiate 
bore  or  plunge  cuts. 

Starting  the  saw 

Always  wear  all  appropriate  PPE  when 
holding  or  working  near  a running  chain 
saw.  PPE  includes  wearing  chain-saw  leg 
protection  when  on  the  ground. 

1.  Set  chain  brake.  Make  sure  the  brake 
is  engaged  before  starting.  Check  it,  twice 
if  you  have  to. 

2.  Depress  compression  release,  if  saw 
is  so  equipped.  The  larger  saws  have  a 
button  you  can  press  to  open  up  an  airway 
to  the  cylinder  so  it  is  easier  to  start.  This 
way  you  are  not  fighting  the  force  of  mak- 
ing the  engine  turn  and  the  force  of  com- 
pressing the  air  inside  the  cylinder. 

3.  Turn  the  saw’s  on/off  switch  to  on. 

4.  Choke  as  needed.  Check  the  opera- 
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tor’s  manual  to  be  sure  you  are  using  the 
choke  correctly. 

a.  Hot  and  cold  starting 

i.  If  the  motor  is  cold,  it  should 
be  started  at  full  choke  until  it  pops,  then 
set  to  high-speed  idle  until  it  starts,  then 
depress  the  throttle  trigger  once  to  bring  it 
down  to  idle.  If  you  do  not  press  the  trig- 
ger and  bring  the  saw  back  down  to  slow 
idle,  you  can  damage  the  engine  and  chain 
brake  (think  about  stepping  on  both  the  ac- 
celerator and  brake  in  your  car  at  the  same 
time). 

ii.  If  the  motor  is  warm,  set  the 
choke  to  high-speed  idle  or  partial  choke 
until  it  starts,  then  depress  the  throttle 
trigger  once  as  soon  as  it  starts  to  bring  it 
down  to  idle. 

5.  There  are  two  approved  methods  to 
start  a saw  while  on  the  ground.  Always 
have  two  points  of  contact  with  the  saw 
when  starting,  one  being  the  left  arm  with 
the  elbow  locked.  The  key  with  proper, 
safe  starting  is  to  not  “drop  start”  the  saw. 
A drop  start  is  when  you  push  the  saw 
away  from  your  body  with  one  hand  while 


Ground  start  - (rear-handled  saw)  Step  into  the  handle 
with  your  right  foot ; hold  the  front  handle  with  the  left 
arm , with  the  elbow  locked,  and  pull  straight  up  with  the 
right  hand. 

pulling  on  the  starter  cord  with  the  other 
hand.  The  key  to  starting  safely  is  to  have 
the  elbow  locked  on  the  arm  that  is  hold- 
ing the  saw  (not  the  arm  pulling  the  starter 
cord). 

a.  Ground  start  - (for  rear-handled 
saws)  Step  into  the  handle  with  your 
right  foot,  hold  the  front  handle  with  the 
left  arm,  with  the  elbow  locked,  and  pull 
straight  up  with  the  right  hand. 

b.  Leg  clamp  - Trap  the  rear  handle/ 
body  of  the  saw  behind  your  right  knee; 
keep  your  left  arm  straight  and  elbow 
locked,  and  pull. 

i.  Variations  of  this  method  can 
be  employed  to  safely  start  the  saw  while 
in  a tree  on  spurs,  rope  and  saddle  climb- 
ing or  working  out  of  an  aerial  lift. 

Now  that  the  saw  is  running  and  warmed 
up  a little  bit,  we  need  to  make  sure  it  is 
tuned  properly. 

• Rev  the  engine,  squeeze  the  trigger  all 
the  way  and  listen  for  the  “flutter.” 

• Release  the  trigger  and  let  the  saw 
come  back  down  to  idle.  The  chain  should 
not  be  turning  at  idle  RPM. 

• With  the  chain  brake  engaged,  roll  the 
saw  over  and  around  and  listen  to  see  if  the 
engine  RPMs  change.  If  the  saw  is  out  of 
tune,  when  you  roll  it  over  and  back  to  lev- 
el, fuel  can  pool  and  then  flood  the  cylinder. 

• Release  the  brake  and  squeeze  the  trig- 
ger all  the  way.  The  saw  should  rev  up  to 
full  RPMs  quickly.  If  it  is  slow  to  rev  or 
sputters,  it  is  out  of  tune. 


Using  the  saw  (general) 

The  key  to  safe  and  efficient  chain-saw 
use  is  to  maintain  control  of  the  saw,  with 
both  hands,  at  all  times.  Additionally,  be- 
low are  some  general  points  for  use: 

• Always  keep  both  hands  on  the  saw 
with  the  thumb  and  forefingers  wrapped 
on  the  handles  at  all  times  while  the  saw  is 
running  and  the  chain  brake  is  off. 

• Use  the  chain  brake  as  a parking  brake; 
engage  it  if  you  are  taking  more  than  two 
steps  or  moving  in  the  tree  or  bucket. 

• Keep  the  saw  close  to  your  body  when 
cutting,  as  it  is  easier  to  control.  You  will 
also  fatigue  faster  if  you  hold  the  saw 
away  from  your  body. 

• There  are  no  left-handed  saws.  The 
right  hand  operates  the  throttle. 

• Whenever  possible,  position  your 
body  to  the  left  of  the  saw  bar  for  vertical 
or  near- vertical  cuts,  as  this  will  reduce 
the  chance  of  coming  into  contact  with  the 
saw  in  case  of  kickback. 

• Start  all  cuts  at  high  RPMs,  otherwise  the 
chain  may  catch  and  throw  your  balance  off. 

• Keep  your  chain  sharp  and  let  the  saw 
do  the  work.  You  shouldn’t  have  to  force 
the  saw  into  the  wood. 

• Be  aware  of  what  and  where  you  are 
cutting.  Pay  close  attention  to  the  tip  of 
the  bar,  which  is  the  kickback  zone.  Avoid 
contacting  the  kickback  zone  while  cutting, 
and  avoid  putting  the  bar  into  the  ground. 

• Try  to  bend  your  knees  if  you  are  cut- 
ting close  to  the  ground  and  to  not  bend  at 
the  back. 

• Avoid  using  the  saw  above  your  shoul- 
ders; you  will  have  less  control  and  will 


Leg  clamp  - Trap  the  rear  handle/body  of  the  saw  behind 
your  right  knee;  keep  your  left  arm  straight  and  elbow 
locked,  and  pull. 

fatigue  faster.  (And  doing  so  is  not  com- 
pliant with  ANSI  Z1 33) 

• Keep  your  feet  apart  for  better  balance 
when  you  are  on  the  ground  or  in  the  bucket. 

Tim  Walsh  is  a Certified  Treecare  Safe- 
ty Professional  and  safety  manager  in 
the  Corporate  Safety  Department  at  The 
Davey  Tree  Expert  Company.  This  arti- 
cle is  based  on  the  presentation  he  gave 
on  the  same  subject  at  TCI  EXPO  2015  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  To  listen  to  an 
audio  recording  of  the  full  presentation, 
go  to  this  page  in  the  digital  version  of 
this  issue  of  TCI,  at  www.tcia.org  under 
Publications,  and  click  here.  ^ 


•TUNGSTEN  CARBIDES  LASTS  10X  LONGER  THAN  FILES 
•CARBIDE  SIZES:  1/S'  5/32"  3/16"  13/64"  7/32 'INTERCHANGEABLE 
•FIXED  ANGLES  AT  3D°  WITH  25°/35°  GUIDES  AVAILABLE 
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Accident  Briefs 


Send  your  local  accident  news  to  editor@tcia.org 


All  items  taken  from  published  reports 
or  reported  directly  to  TCI  A staff  as  not- 
ed. (The  first  two  items  occurred  in  Feb- 
ruary, but  were  missed  last  month,  so  are 
included  here  with  the  March  accidents.) 

Tree  worker  hurt  in  fall  from  ladder 

A tree  worker  for  a landscape  company 
was  seriously  injured  when  he  fell  just  six 
feet  from  a ladder  and  struck  his  head  Feb- 
ruary 27,  2016,  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

A 3 5 -year-old  tree  worker  from  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  set  up  his  orchard  ladder,  a 
triangular  pruning  ladder  with  three  points 
at  the  bottom,  on  soft  ground.  He  began 
climbing  with  a pruning  tool  and  was 
about  six  feet  up  when  the  ladder  shifted  in 
the  soil  and  he  fell  backward.  A co-worker 
tried  to  block  his  fall,  but  the  tree  work- 
er who  fell  struck  his  head  against  a stone 
wall. 

The  victim  was  semi-conscious  and  was 
taken  to  the  hospital  by  emergency  respond- 
ers. He  remained  hospitalized  in  the  inten- 
sive care  unit  several  days  after  the  incident, 
according  to  a Greenwich  Time  report. 

None  of  the  workers  on  the  crew  had 
hard  hats,  according  to  a report  directly  to 
TCIA  staff. 


Climber  dies  when  saddle  fails 

A climber  fell  and  died  after  the  bridge 
apparently  failed  on  his  climbing  saddle 
while  working  February  29,  2016,  in  York 
Township,  Michigan. 

Scott  Alan  Redding,  28,  of  Brighton 
was  trimming  trees  at  a private  residence 
as  part  of  his  job  with  an  Ann  Arbor  tree 
care  company  when  he  fell  approximately 
30  to  40  feet  before  hitting  a wooden  deck. 
CPR  was  performed  on  scene  before  he 
was  transported  to  a nearby  hospital.  He 
died  later  that  evening. 

Redding  was  ascending  a tree  to  trim  it, 
secured  with  a rope  and  saddle,  when  the 
bridge  - the  piece  that  connects  the  rope  to 
the  harness  - broke,  according  to  an  Ann 
Arbor  News  report. 

The  Weaver  Cougar  saddle  was  about  sev- 
en years  old,  according  to  the  news  report. 

About  the  time  this  saddle  was  sold, 
Weaver  issued  a notice,  instructions  and  a 
video  about  the  Cougar’s  rope  bridge,  urg- 
ing frequent  inspections  and  replacement 
every  six  months. 

Town  employee  hurt  by  cut  tree 

A town  employee  was  injured  March  1, 
2016,  while  clearing  trees  from  the  Dennis 


Pines  Golf  Course  in  Dennis,  Massachu- 
setts, after  a felled  tree  rolled  onto  his  leg. 

Chris  Call,  a heavy  equipment  oper- 
ator crew  leader,  was  helping  cut  down 
an  oak  tree  that  bounced  and  rolled  into 
his  leg.  He  was  taken  to  Cape  Cod  Hos- 
pital, but  his  injuries  were  not  considered 
life-threatening,  according  to  a Cape  Cod 
Times  report. 

Lift  operator  hurt  when  truck  tips 

An  aerial  lift  operator  fell  50  feet  with 
the  bucket  after  his  truck  overturned 
March  8,  2016,  in  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Troy  Sweeney,  32,  was  in  the  bucket 
trimming  trees  along  a roadway  when  the 
incident  occurred.  Sweeney  was  taken  to 
University  Hospitals  Elyria  Medical  Cen- 
ter by  ambulance  and  then  flown  to  Metro 
Health.  At  the  scene  he  was  alert  and  con- 
scious, and  complained  of  back,  arm  and 
leg  pain  and  possibly  had  a broken  leg. 

Elyria  fire  assistant  chief  Joe  Pronesti 
told  The  Chronicle-Telegram  the  outcome 
could  have  been  worse.  “He’s  very  lucky,” 
Pronesti  said.  “He  was  strapped  in  and  rode 
the  bucket  all  the  way  down  to  the  ground.” 

It  is  believed  the  truck  overturned  be- 
cause the  outriggers  sank  into  muddy 
ground  along  the  curb,  according  to  the 
report  in  The  Chronicle-Telegram. 

Women  hurt  when  cut  limb  strikes  car 

A woman  was  injured  when  a large  tree 
branch  cut  by  her  neighbor  fell  on  her  SUV 
March  10,  2016,  in  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

The  woman  was  blocks  from  home  in  her 
vehicle  when  it  was  hit  by  the  tree  limb.  The 
impact  shattered  part  of  the  windshield  and 
left  her  with  a head  injury  and  neck  pain, 
though  she  didn’t  go  to  the  hospital. 

No  one  has  been  cited  in  the  incident, 
according  to  a KETV  ABC  7 report. 

Man  killed  by  cut  tree 

A construction  worker  died  March  10, 
2016,  after  he  was  hit  by  a cut  tree  in 
Prince  George’s  County,  Maryland. 

Construction  workers  were  removing 
trees  from  a work  site  when  a tree  fell 
on  one  of  the  workers.  The  man  was  pro- 
nounced dead  at  the  scene,  according  to  a 
WUSA  Channel  9 report. 
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Two  lift  operators  electrocuted 

Two  tree  workers  were  killed  March 
12,  2016,  in  Thermal,  in  Riverside  Coun- 
ty, California,  when  the  compact  lift  they 
were  using  to  trim  palms  made  contact 
with  power  lines  and  caught  fire.  The  lift 
was  apparently  leaking  oil,  which  resulted 
in  the  fire. 

The  two  victims  died  at  the  scene,  ac- 
cording to  a KTLA-TV  report. 

Homeowner  dies  cutting  trees 

A man  died  after  being  hit  by  part  of  a 
tree  he  was  attempting  to  trim  on  or  about 
March  12,  2016,  in  Union  City,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Donald  Patchen,  78,  was  apparently 
struck  and  killed  by  one  of  the  trees  he  was 
trimming. 

Relatives  of  Patchen  became  concerned 
when  they  were  unable  to  get  in  touch  with 
him  between  midday  March  9 through 
midday  March  12  and  contacted  police. 
Patchen  was  discovered  on  his  property 
where  he’d  been  working. 

He  was  pronounced  dead  at  the  scene 
from  blunt-force  trauma  from  a tree  strik- 
ing him,  according  to  a Titusville  Herald 
report. 

Operator  dies  when  knocked  from  lift 

An  aerial  lift  operator  for  the  city  was 
killed  March  14,  2016,  in  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia, when  a portion  of  a tree  he’d  cut 
struck  him  and  the  lift’s  bucket,  apparent- 
ly knocking  him  from  the  bucket  to  the 
ground.  He  died  on  the  scene. 

Donald  Rembert  had  worked  for  the 
City  of  Atlanta  for  29  years,  most  re- 
cently with  the  forestry  team  in  the  De- 
partment of  Parks  and  Recreation.  He 
was  only  a few  months  away  from  retire- 
ment, according  to  a report  in  The  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution. 

Climber  rescued  from  palm  fronds 

A climber  was  rescued  after  being  trapped 
by  a palm  skirt  while  trimming  fronds 
March  16,  2016,  in  Cupertino,  California. 
The  tree  worker  was  removed  from  the 
palm  and  treated  by  firefighters  and  EMS 
personnel  before  being  taken  to  a local  hos- 
pital, according  to  a patch.com  report. 

Climber  dies  in  fall 

A climber  died  March  19,  2016,  two 
days  after  falling  from  a tree  while  work- 


ing in  Tuxedo  Park,  New  York. 

Lincoln  Colwell,  54,  was  a well-known 
and  well-respected  arborist  in  the  Pali- 
sades, and  reportedly  worked  for  many 
celebrities  in  the  area,  including  hanging 
holiday  lights  for  actor  Bill  Murray,  ac- 
cording to  a report  on  lohud.com. 

He  died  of  blunt-force  injury  to  the 
body,  multiple  skull  fractures  and  contu- 


sions to  the  brain,  according  to  a report  to 
TCIA  staff,  but  few  details  were  available 
on  the  circumstances  around  the  accident. 
One  report  to  TCIA  staff  was  that  Colwell 
unclipped  to  move  in  the  tree  and  fell. 

Brian  C.  Skinner,  senior  arborist  with 
National  Grid-Distribution  Forestry,  in 
Syracuse,  New  York,  alerted  us  to  this 
item. 
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Man  dies  after  large  tree  rolls 

A homeowner  died  March  18,  2016, 
in  Alto,  Kent  County,  Michigan,  after  a 
large  tree  he’d  cut  rolled  onto  him.  Frank 
Bouwens,  59,  was  pronounced  dead  at  the 
scene. 

Bouwens  and  another  man  had  report- 
edly been  working  a couple  of  days  to  get 
the  tree  outside  Bouwens’  home  down. 
The  tree  was  on  the  ground  when  the  trunk 
rolled  on  top  of  him  while  he  worked  on 
cutting  it  up  with  a chain  saw. 

The  friend  who  was  helping  was  busy 
stacking  wood  when  the  accident  oc- 
curred. He  found  Bouwens  pinned  under 
the  tree  trunk  and  unresponsive.  Firefight- 
ers used  inflatable  air  bags  to  lift  the  tree 
from  the  victim,  according  to  reports  from 
The  Grand  Rapids  Press  and  mlive.com. 

Lift  operator  electrocuted,  helper  burned 

A longtime  tree  trimmer  was  electro- 
cuted and  another  man  was  injured  after 
making  contact  with  power  lines  March 
21,  2016,  near  Brazil,  Indiana. 

Don  Skelton,  54,  of  Brazil,  died  of  elec- 
trocution. Andrew  Smith  was  transported 
by  helicopter  to  Sidney  & Lois  Eskenazi 
Hospital  in  Indianapolis,  where  he  was 
listed  in  fair  condition  in  the  burn  unit. 

Skelton  was  working  for  himself  - 
Don  Skelton  Tree  Service  - operating  a 
bucket  truck  when  the  accident  occurred. 
Skelton  and  Smith  were  clearing  trees  on 
private  property  when  Skelton’s  hand  ap- 
parently came  into  contact  with  a power 
line.  It  was  unclear  from  the  Tribune-Star 
report  whether  Smith  made  contact  with 
the  conductor. 

Operator  dies  when  knocked  from  bucket 

A tree  care  company  owner  died  in  a fall 
from  an  aerial  lift  bucket  March  21,  2016, 
in  New  Baltimore,  Michigan. 

Dan  Millville,  owner  of  Dan  Milleville’s 
Tree  Service  in  New  Baltimore,  was  work- 
ing without  fall  protection,  according  to  a 
source,  when  he  attempted  to  remove  a 
30-foot  leader  from  an  elm.  He  apparently 
snubbed  it  off  with  a lanyard  or  short  rope 
to  his  bucket. 

It  shock-loaded  the  bucket,  which 
caused  the  lift  to  fail,  and  he  fell  about 
35  feet  onto  some  sort  of  paved  surface, 
according  to  a report  directly  to  TCIA 
staff. 
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Climber  hurt  in  60-foot  fall 

A climber  suffered  potentially  life-threat- 
ening injuries  when  he  fell  60  feet  March 
22,  2016,  in  Hudson,  New  Hampshire. 

The  47-year-old  worker  was  climbing  to 
cut  the  top  out  of  the  tree,  which  was  to 
then  be  lifted  by  a crane.  The  climber  was 
near  the  top  of  the  large  pine  tree  when  he 
fell  to  the  ground. 

He  was  taken  by  ambulance  to  the  Not- 
tingham West  Elementary  School,  and 
from  there  was  flown  by  helicopter  to 
Boston  with  serious  injuries,  according  to 
a Lowell  Sun  report. 

Man  dies  after  tree  falls  on  excavator 

A 62-year-old  man  died  March  22, 
2016,  after  a large  tree  fell  on  an  excavator 
he  was  operating  in  Benton  Township  in 
southwestern  Michigan. 

The  man  was  part  of  an  excavation  crew 
working  on  a drainage  project  when  the 
tree  fell,  crushing  the  cab  of  the  excavator 
and  pinning  him  inside. 

The  man’s  name  wasn’t  immediately 
released,  but  authorities  said  he  was  from 
Paw  Paw,  according  to  a report  attributed 
to  The  Detroit  News,  the  Associated  Press, 
The  Herald-Palladium  and  WSJM-FM. 

Paul  Dykema,  forestry  and  grounds 
manager  with  Lansing  Public  Service  De- 
partment in  Lansing,  Michigan,  shared 
this  report. 

Ground  worker  injured  in  struck-by 

A 25 -year-old  tree  worker  was  injured 
March  22,  2016,  when  he  was  struck  by  a 
limb  while  working  at  a home  in  Norwalk 
Ohio. 

The  man  was  on  the  ground  when  a log 
was  dropped  out  of  the  tree  and  struck  him 
in  the  head  and  neck.  He  was  standing  in 
the  drop  zone  when  a piece  was  cut.  It  was 
the  man’s  first  day  on  the  job  working  for 
a tree  service. 

He  was  airlifted  to  a nearby  hospital 
with  a broken  neck,  fractured  skull  and  se- 
rious brain  bleeding,  and  was  in  a coma. 
He  was  out  of  his  coma  four  days  later,  ac- 
cording to  Norwalk  Reflector  and  dripline, 
com  reports. 

Motorist  killed  in  crash  with  tree  truck 

A tree  truck  crashed  into  a minivan 
March  23,  2016,  in  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, killing  the  operator  of  the  minivan. 
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Police  had  received  a report  of  the 
dump  truck  with  logs  in  the  back  and 
towing  a loader  operating  erratically 
before  it  rear-ended  the  2004  Toyota  Si- 
enna minivan. 

The  dump  truck  pushed  the  Sienna 
into  the  back  of  a tractor-trailer,  and 
the  minivan  was  crushed  between  the 
two  trucks.  The  driver  of  the  Sienna, 
Michelle  Simone  Barlow,  42,  a high 
school  English  teacher,  was  killed  in 
the  crash. 

The  drivers  of  the  tractor  trailer  and  the 
dump  truck  were  transported  to  a hospi- 
tal with  non-life-threatening  injuries.  The 
driver  of  the  dump  truck  could  face  crim- 
inal charges,  according  to  a WRAL-TV5 
report. 

Trimmer  hit  by  BB  shots 

An  employee  of  a tree  trimming  compa- 
ny was  shot  by  a BB  gun  March  24,  2016, 
in  Ansonia,  Connecticut.  The  worker  did 
not  have  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

The  worker,  who  was  trimming  power 
lines  in  the  area,  told  police  he  was  shot 
in  the  arm  with  a BB  while  working.  Of- 
ficers were  unable  to  locate  anyone  in  the 
area  and  the  workers  didn’t  see  anyone, 
according  to  a Valley  Independent  Sentinel 
report. 

Tractor  operator  hurt  removing  tree 

A 77-year-old  man  suffered  multi- 
ple traumatic  injuries  March  30,  2016, 
when  a tree  snapped  and  struck  him  as 
he  was  operating  a tractor  in  Lebanon, 
Oregon. 

The  unidentified  man  had  been  using  his 
Kubota  tractor  to  help  direct  a 3 5 -foot  as- 
pen tree  away  from  a house  while  another 
man  used  a chain  saw  to  fall  the  tree.  As 
the  trunk  was  being  cut,  it  snapped  unex- 
pectedly and  fell  directly  onto  the  tractor 
operator. 

The  tree  struck  the  man  in  the  head  and 
upper  body,  knocking  him  unconscious 
and  pinning  him  to  the  seat  of  the  tractor. 
The  tractor  then  rolled  backward  approx- 
imately 30  feet  before  coming  to  rest  in 
front  of  a residence. 

Firefighters  extricated  the  victim, 
who  had  regained  consciousness,  and 
transported  him  to  Lebanon  Communi- 
ty Hospital,  according  to  a report  in  The 
Register- Guard.  ^ 
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Table  1:  Occupational  Incidents  by  Causation,  2015 


Cause  of  Injury 

Secondary  cause 

Seriousness 

Grand 

Total 

Fatal 

Serious 

Non 

Serious 

Rescue 

struck  by/against 

43 

17 

4 

64 

tree 

22 

4 

26 

tree  section 

13 

8 

1 

22 

chain  saw 

2 

3 

5 

motor  vehicle 

2 

1 

2 

5 

aerial  lift 

i 

1 

crane 

1 

1 

equipment 

1 

1 

hay  bale 

1 

1 

log 

i 

1 

power  pole 

i 

1 

fall 

33 

14 

2 

49 

tree/palm 

13 

7 

20 

aerial  lift 

10 

5 

15 

height,  unspecified 

7 

1 

8 

ladder 

2 

i 

3 

crane 

1 

1 

2 

mini  lift 

1 

i 

caught  in/under 

7 

4 

1 

3 

15 

brush  chipper 

3 

2 

5 

palm  fronds 

1 

3 

4 

tree 

2 

2 

4 

equipment 

1 

i 

work  vehicle 

i 

i 

electrocution 

4 

4 

electric  shock/burn 

2 

7 

1 

10 

asphyxiation 

2 

2 

palm  fronds 

2 

2 

heat  illness 

1 

1 

motor  vehicle  incident 

2 

2 

Grand  Total 

92 

42 

9 

4 

147 

By  Peter  Gerstenberger 

The  first  reported  tree  care  incident 
of  2015  involving  a fatality  oc- 
curred on  January  11  in  North  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada.  The  climber  was  about  30 
feet  up  in  a palm,  caught  under  a skirt  of 
dead  fronds  and  yelling  for  help.  It  took 
rescue  crews  about  15  minutes  to  reach 
the  victim,  whose  position  was  completely 
obscured  by  hanging  palm  fronds.  He  was 
not  showing  any  signs  of  life  when  he  was 
retrieved  by  five  units,  including  three  spe- 
cial teams,  from  the  North  Las  Vegas  Fire 
Department.  Rescuers  were  able  to  use  a 
100-foot  ladder  truck  to  extricate  the  vic- 
tim’s body. 

The  victim  was  not  a member  of  the 
Tree  Care  Industry  Association,  and  it  is 
likely  he  was  working  alone  at  the  time  of 
the  incident.  He  was  46. 

Although  there  were  only  two  palm  fa- 
talities in  2015,  this  incident  typifies  the 
incidents  TCIA  recorded  for  the  year  in 
several  ways.  In  2015,  the  average  age  of 
the  accident  victim  was  43.  Victims  were 
typically  out  of  the  mainstream  of  the  pro- 
fession - not  members  of  any  organization, 
and  likely  not  using  educational  programs 
or  publications,  nor  attending  trade  shows 
or  conferences.  In  fact,  among  all  the  cases 
where  a company  could  be  identified,  only 
17  percent  were  TCIA  members. 

As  you  can  see  in  Table  1,  there  were 
92  fatal  tree  care  incidents  in  2015,  again 
pretty  typical  of  recent  years.  In  2014  it 
was  81  and  in  2013,  79. 

While  the  overall  number  of  incidents 
doesn’t  seem  to  have  changed  appreciably 
year  to  year,  there  does  seem  to  have  been 
a downward  trend  in  one  statistic.  Dr.  John 
Ball  remarked  at  TCI  EXPO  2015  how, 
based  upon  his  findings,  the  number  of 
overall  electrical  incidents  as  well  as  the 
percentage  of  electrical  incidents  (as  com- 
pared to  other  causes)  had  both  declined  in 
recent  years. 

TCIA’s  accident  database  for  2015 
seems  to  corroborate  Dr.  Ball’s  findings. 
Electrical  incidents  comprise  slightly  less 


than  7 percent  of  the  total.  Historically, 
they  hovered  at  around  25  to  30  percent 
of  the  total.  This  drop  seems  significant 
enough  to  beg  the  question,  what  is  driv- 
ing this  change? 

As  a percentage  of  all  fatal  occupational 
incidents,  electrical  contact  comprised  14 
percent  in  2011,  22  percent  in  2012,  15 
percent  in  2013,  14  percent  in  2014,  and  7 
percent  in  2015.  See  Figure  1,  facing  page. 

Who  is  having  these  incidents?  For  the 


past  seven  years,  it  has  (at  least  for  the 
most  part)  not  been  the  people  you  would 
suspect  - the  line  clearance  community. 
Rather,  the  incidents  can  be  attributed  to 
residential  and/or  commercial  tree  service 
companies  and  even  landscaping  crews 
who  become  de  facto  trimmers  when  the 
client  asks.  From  the  names  of  the  com- 
panies involved  as  well  as  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  incidents,  TCIA  determined 
that  67  percent  of  all  electrical  contacts 
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Fig.  1 - Electrical  Incidents  by  Year 


FY  2015 


■ Fatal  m Non-Fatal 

The  red  arrows  and  boxes  showing  a number  trained  indicate  years  in  which  TCI  A undertook  OSHA-sponsored  electrical  hazards  training. 


were  occurring  on  residential/commercial 
crews  while  only  10  percent  occurred  on 
line-clearance  crews.  Accounts  of  the  re- 
maining 23  percent  did  not  provide  enough 
information  to  make  a determination  as  to 
which  category  they  might  fall  into. 

Contrast  that  statistic  from  one  derived 
from  106  OSHA-investigated  fatal  elec- 
trical contact  incidents  from  1984  through 
2002,  where  45  percent  happened  on  utili- 
ty line-clearance  crews.  It  seems  clear  that 
line-clearance  contractors,  as  a whole,  are 
doing  a better  job  of  protecting  their  work- 
ers. Furthermore,  there  were  an  average  of 
5.6  incidents  per  year  in  that  old  data.  Con- 
trast that  to  Figure  1 above.  It  seems  that 
while  line-clearance  contractors  became 
safer,  the  rest  of  the  industry  must  have  be- 
come much  less  so. 

What  we  don’t  know  from  that  time  peri- 
od is  how  many  incidents  occurred  to  one- 
person  operations.  With  nobody  and  nothing 
left  for  OSHA  to  investigate,  the  incident 
never  becomes  part  of  the  OSHA  statistic. 

In  Figure  1,  the  red  arrows  and  boxes 
showing  a number  trained  indicate  years  in 
which  TCIA  undertook  OSHA-sponsored 
electrical  hazards  training.  It  is  tantalizing 
to  consider  that  such  broad-scale  training 
may  have  actually  suppressed  the  number 
of  incidents,  at  least  for  a period  of  time. 
Of  course,  there  are  probably  economic 


It  seems  that  while  line- 
clearance  contractors 
became  safer , the  rest  of 
the  industry  must  have 
become  much  less  so. 

and  even  climatic  factors  that  could  have 
influenced  the  fluctuation  in  incidents. 

Closing  thoughts 

Since  we  opened  with  an  accident  repre- 
senting the  norm,  it  is  fitting  to  close  with 
an  accident  representing  the  exception. 
Usually  the  causes  of  these  tragic  incidents 
are  painfully  obvious.  Every  once  in  a 
while,  the  hazards  in  a particular  situation 
do  not  readily  present  themselves. 

The  last  incident  of  2015  occurred  on 
December  30.  A 26-year-old  tree  trimmer 
fell  55  feet  to  his  death  while  clearing 
storm-damaged  limbs  along  some  Pacific 
Gas  & Electric  lines  near  Weitchpec,  north 
of  Hoopa,  California.  The  deceased  was 
working  for  a TCIA  member  at  the  time, 
and  we  withhold  the  names  of  both  em- 
ployer and  employee  out  of  respect  and  be- 
cause it  is  still  an  open  case.  Investigators 
from  a number  of  entities  are  still  working 
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to  figure  out  exactly  what  caused  the  fall. 

Moving  from  average-to-good  or  good- 
to-great  in  hazard  recognition  and  avoid- 
ance is  mostly  about  vigilance.  In  a culture 
of  safety,  all  employees  are  trained  to  rec- 
ognize hazards  and  conditioned  to  be  risk- 
averse,  not  only  for  themselves  but  for 
their  fellow  workers. 

Don’t  become  a statistic 

TCIA  offers  safety  workshops  and  certi- 
fication programs  designed  to  prevent  the 
kind  of  incidents  detailed  in  this  report. 

Arborists  can  enroll  in  the  Certified 
Treecare  Safety  Professional  (CTSP)  pro- 
gram to  become  the  go-to  safety  expert  on 
the  jobsite  and  enhance  their  careers.  TCIA 
also  facilitates  workshops  that  specifically 
address  electrical  hazards,  aerial  lift/rescue 
operations,  chipper  operations  and  other 
safety  disciplines. 

Go  to  http://tcia.org/training  to  see  a full 
list  of  upcoming  TCIA  workshops,  many 
of  which  are  offered  at  a low  or  reduced 
price  courtesy  of  OSHA  Susan  Harwood 
Grants  or  the  Tree  Care  Industry  Associa- 
tion Foundation’s  Arborist  Safety  Training 
Institute  (ASTI). 

Peter  Gerstenberger  is  the  senior  advi- 
sor for  safety,  standards  and  compliance 
for  the  Tree  Care  Industry  Association.  ^ 
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Honeybees  collecting  pollen  from  apple  trees.  Photo  courtesy  of  Carl  Dennis,  Auburn  University  Bugwood.org. 


By  Mary  B.  Galea 

The  plight  of  pollinators  has  gained 
increasing  attention  over  the  last 
decade,  from  honey  bee  winter 
hive  losses  - from  all  causes,  about  31 
percent  in  winter  of  2012/2013  - to  the  im- 
periled monarch  butterfly,  whose  numbers 
dropped  to  57  million  in  2014,  80  percent 
lower  than  the  long-term  average.  Pollina- 
tors are  responsible  for  one  out  of  every 
three  bites  of  food  we  eat  and  $40  billion 
dollars’  worth  of  goods  produced  annually. 
Pollinators  are  essential  to  our  health,  food 
security  and  ecosystems  and  it  is  critical 
that  we  take  action  to  support  their  health. 
Arborists  and  plant  health  care  providers 
can  play  a role  in  their  survival  by  encour- 
aging and  creating  habitat. 

Pollination  takes  place  when  pollen 
from  one  flower  is  moved  to  another  flow- 
er by  pollinating  animals  such  as  bees, 
bats,  butterflies,  birds  and  flies,  or  by  wind 
or,  occasionally,  water.  Successful  polli- 
nation results  in  the  production  of  seeds 
and  fruits  for  plants,  approximately  1,000 
species  of  which  we  use  for  food,  fibers, 
medicines,  spices  and  beverages. 

Just  as  different  pollinators  provide 
us  with  different  ecosystem  services  and 
crops,  they  have  different  nutritional  needs 
and  feeding  preferences.  Flowers  provide 
two  essential  resources:  pollen  and  nectar. 
Pollen  is  a protein  source  and  nectar  is  a 
carbohydrate  that  fuels  flight.  Bees  need 
both  of  these  resources,  while  other  pol- 
linators just  feed  off  of  nectar.  Trees  and 
shrubs  can  provide  both  pollen  and  nec- 
tar resources  to  pollinators  and  are  vital  to 
healthy  pollinator  populations,  since  they 
often  bloom  before  many  crops  and  gar- 
den plants,  and  mature  trees  can  produce  a 
higher  yield  of  floral  resources  per  area  for 
pollinators  than  gardens  alone. 

Bloom  timing 

When  planting  for  pollinators,  bloom 
time  is  an  important  consideration.  Main- 
taining bloom  throughout  pollinators’  for- 
aging season  helps  support  a variety  of 
pollinators  as  they  emerge  from  late  win- 
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ter  into  late  summer  and  early  fall.  Plant- 
ing shrubs  and  trees  is  an  excellent  way 
to  maintain  continuous  bloom.  For  exam- 
ple, witch-hazel  is  an  attractive,  fragrant, 
early- spring  bloomer  that  is  highly  desir- 
able to  native  bees,  honey  bees  and  flies. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country,  witch-hazel 
blooms  in  late  February  or  early  March, 


Trees  and  shrubs  not  only  provide  floral  resources  for 
pollinators , they  also  provide  habitat.  Mason  bees  even 
use  dead  tree  trunks  as  nests  to  lay  their  eggs.  Photo  by 
Richard  Toller  at  flickr.com. 
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well  ahead  of  most  garden  plants,  and 
provides  floral  resources  for  early  emerg- 
ing bees  and  flies  that  are  out  foraging  on 
the  landscape.  To  help  make  woody  plant 
selections  based  on  bloom  time,  consid- 
er using  a bloom  chart  such  as  the  one  at 
right.  It  helps  identify  times  of  the  year 
that  bloom  coverage  may  be  lacking  or 
seasons  that  are  fully  covered.  As  you  can 
see  by  the  chart,  incorporating  trees  and 
shrubs  into  a pollinator- friendly  landscape 
ensures  that  early-emerging  pollinators 
have  floral  resources  during  the  earliest 
part  of  the  spring. 

Tree  and  shrub  selection  for  pollinators 

Pollinators  have  unique  relationships 
with  the  plant  species  they  visit  for  food. 
Most  pollinators  are  specific  and  have 
particular  preferences  for  a range  of  flow- 
ers. You  can  often  predict  the  type  of  pol- 
linator that  will  visit  a flower  based  on 
the  size,  shape,  color  and  bloom  time  of 
a flower.  This  is  called  a pollination  syn- 
drome. Flying  from  flower  to  flower  uses 
a lot  of  energy,  and  some  flowers  are  quite 


Flowering  tree  canopy  -Asa  minimum , maintain  at  least  three  blooming  trees  or  shrubs  each  season:  three  in  spring ; 
three  in  summer  and  three  for  late  summer.  Honey  bees  take  full  advantage  of  the  cherry  blossom , as  seen  in  this  photo 
by  Jessica  Wilson  from  Flickr.com. 


complicated  and  difficult  to  get  into.  Be- 
cause of  this,  pollinators  often  forage  on 
a single  species  of  plant  at  a time.  This  is 
an  energy-efficient  strategy,  since  they  just 
have  to  learn  their  way  around  one  type  of 
flower  at  a time. 

Research  shows  that  dense  plantings  of 
the  same  species  get  more  visits  from  pol- 
linators, and  this  is  because  it  saves  ener- 
gy. To  aid  in  efficient  foraging,  you  should 
plant  shrubs  and  small  flowering  trees  in 
close  proximity.  Flowering  tree  canopies 
are  a great  natural  example  of  a dense,  sin- 
gle-species planting.  Next  time  you  see  a 
cherry  tree  or  willow  tree  in  bloom,  take 
a moment  to  watch  the  pollinators.  You 
will  see  them  start  near  the  top  of  the  tree 
and  slowly  work  their  way  down,  spiraling 
through  bunches  of  flowers. 

There  is  a large  diversity  of  pollina- 
tors, meaning  that  even  though  they  have 
specific  preferences  for  individual  plants, 
the  local  pollinator  community  needs  a 
support  for  a wide  range  of  species.  As  a 
minimum,  maintain  at  least  three  bloom- 
ing trees  or  shrubs  each  season:  three  in 
spring,  three  in  summer  and  three  for  late 
summer. 

Trees  and  shrubs  are  habitat 

Trees  and  shrubs  not  only  provide  floral 
resources  for  pollinators,  they  also  provide 


habitat.  Mason  bees  use  dead  tree  trunks 
as  nests  to  lay  their  eggs.  Without  enough 
woody  plant  debris  available  on  the  land- 
scape, these  bees  are  sometimes  forced  to 
use  human  structures  such  as  our  homes, 
garages  and  offices,  as  a last  resort.  If  pos- 
sible, leave  dead  trunks  on  the  landscape 
to  provide  mason  bees  with  nesting  hab- 


itat. While  safety  is  a concern  with  larg- 
er tree  trunks,  smaller,  less-threatening 
trunks  can  also  be  used.  Mason  bees  will 
even  use  felled  dead  logs  as  nesting  sites. 

Hummingbirds,  another  pollinator,  also 
use  trees  and  shrubs  as  nesting  sites.  Un- 
like other  birds  you  might  be  attracting 
to  your  landscape,  hummingbirds  do  not 
use  nest  boxes  or  tree  cavities.  Instead, 
they  build  very  tiny,  cup-like  nests  10 
to  90  feet  high  on  a very  well-protect- 
ed branch.  Hummingbirds  will  be  even 
more  attracted  to  your  site  if  you  include 
hummingbird  nectar  plants  (http://www. 
pollinator.org/hummingbirds)  and  a va- 
riety of  different- sized  trees,  which  will 
add  to  the  feeling  of  shelter  and  security 
for  the  birds. 

Native  trees  are  larval  hosts  for  many 
moths  and  butterflies  that  are  both  polli- 
nators and  bird  food.  Moths  and  butter- 
flies often  have  direct  associations  with 
specific  native  trees  on  which  they  lay 
their  eggs.  Moth  and  butterfly  eggs  turn 
into  caterpillars,  which  become  food  for 
young  birds  in  the  spring.  Unfortunate- 
ly, young  birds  cannot  digest  seeds  and 
berries,  so  caterpillars  are  a vital  source 
of  essential  nutrients  and  protein  for  their 
growth.  Without  larval  hosts  such  as  na- 
tive trees  and  shrubs,  bird  diversity  and 
abundance  would  decline,  and  everyone 


Month 

J 

F 

M 

A 

M 

J 

i 

A 

s 

0 

N 

D 

Trees  and  Shrubs 

HomomoeHs  virgninio  (witchhazel) 

X 

X 

Lindero  benzoin  (spicebush) 

X 

X 

X 

Cercis  canadensis  (redbud) 

X 

X 

Corn  us  florida  (dogwood) 

X 

X 

Ameianchier  canadensis  (service berry) 

X 

X 

Tiiio  omencano  (basswood) 

X 

X 

X 

Molus  ongustifoiio  (southern  crabapple) 

X 

Liriod  end  ran  tufi  pif era  (tulip  tree) 

X 

X 

Catalpa  speciasa  (northern  catalpa) 

X 

X 

Viburnum dentatum  (arrowwood  viburnum) 

X 

X 

Wildf  lowers 

Asciepios  syrioca  (common  milkweed} 

X 

X 

Asdepros  tube  rasa  (butterfly  weed) 

X 

X 

X 

Hetiopsis  heiianthoides  (oxeye  sunflower) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Hdianthvs  onnuus  (common  sunflower) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Pycnonffiemum  tenuifolium  (narrowleaf 

mountainmint) 

X 

X 

X 

Verbena  hastata  (blue  vervain) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Ecbmoceo  purpurea  ( purp  Se  coneflower) 

X 

X 

X 

Vemonio  gigonteo  (giant  iron  wood) 

X 

X 

Verbena  stricto  ( hoary  vervain ) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Solidago  speciosa  (showy  golden  rod) 

X 

X 

The  bloom  chart  is  for  the  Eastern  U.S.  ( Mid-Atlantic , New  England  and  Great  Lakes  Region)  Plant  Hardiness  Zones , but  the 
plants  listed  have  wide  ranges.  There  are  some  western  species  listed  in  the  recommendation  section  toward  the  end  of  the 
article.  Graphic  courtesy  of  the  author. 
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To  replace  viburnum , plant  equally  pollinator-friendly 
shrubs  such  as  Rhus  aromatic  (aromatic  sumac),  seen 
above,  or  Amelanchier  canadensis  (serviceberry),  as  both 
attract  many  of  the  same  pollinators  as  viburnums.  Photo 
courtesy  of  the  author. 

likes  seeing  a variety  of  song  birds  in  their 
gardens  and  out  on  hikes. 

Pruning  for  maximum  floral  resources 

It  is  important  to  time  your  pruning 
correctly.  Understand  when  your  tree  and 
shrubs  will  be  sending  out  buds  and  only 
prune  after  the  flowers  have  passed.  Prun- 
ing just  before  flowers  emerge  decreases 
the  amount  of  floral  resources  your  speci- 
men is  providing  pollinators. 

Integrated  pest  management 

Using  an  integrated  pest  management 
(IPM)  approach  is  a key  component  to 
making  your  landscape  more  pollina- 
tor-friendly. There  are  many  methods  you 
can  use  to  reduce  unwanted  pests  before 


resorting  to  pesticides.  Monitoring  and 
identification  are  the  keys  to  any  success- 
ful IPM  program.  The  proper  identifica- 
tion of  a pest  is  important  to  keeping  your 
landscape  pollinator- friendly;  a misiden- 
tification  of  a beneficial  insect  as  a pest 
could  lead  to  the  elimination  of  certain 
pollinators  in  your  landscape. 

Before  using  pesticides,  review  the  al- 
ternatives for  dealing  with  pests.  One  al- 
ternative might  be  hand  removal  of  identi- 
fied pest  species  or  the  pruning  of  infested 
small  tree  or  shrub  branches.  If  you  must 
use  pesticides,  read  the  labels  carefully 
and  apply  the  pesticides  in  the  evening 
when  the  pollinators  have  finished  forag- 
ing for  the  day.  If  the  targeted  plant  spe- 
cies is  in  full  bloom,  consider  holding  off 
pesticide  application  until  the  plant  has 
finished  blooming  and  is  no  long  attract- 
ing pollinators.  But  beware.  This  might 
result  in  a late,  non-effective  application, 
depending  on  the  life  stage  of  the  target 
pest,  so  alternative  approaches  might  need 
to  be  investigated. 

Some  pests  have  become  increasingly 
deadly  to  their  host  plants,  like  the  vibur- 
num leaf  beetle.  After  several  consecutive 
years  of  defoliation,  the  host  plants  are 
often  extremely  weakened  and  beyond  re- 
pair. Unfortunately,  viburnums  are  terrific 
pollinator  plants  and  attract  many  kinds 
of  pollinators,  from  honey  bees  to  native 
bees,  monarch  butterflies  and  even  many 
kinds  of  flies.  If  the  viburnum  leaf  beetle 
is  aggressively  infesting  viburnums,  it  is 
not  likely  that  pesticide  application  will 
revive  infested  shrubs.  To  preserve  the 
pollinators  in  your  landscape,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  pesticide  is  not  used  on  vi- 
burnums to  eliminate  the  viburnum  leaf 
beetle.  Instead,  remove  the  viburnums  and 


plant  equally  pollinator-friendly  shrubs 
such  as  Rhus  aromatic  (aromatic  sumac) 
or  Amelanchier  canadensis  (serviceberry), 
as  both  attract  many  of  the  same  pollina- 
tors as  viburnums. 

Suggested  trees  and  shrubs 

There  is  a wide  variety  of  trees  and 
shrubs  that  can  support  pollinators.  Us- 
ing native  species  in  your  landscape  helps 
maintain  the  resources  needed  for  native 
pollinators  such  as  native  bees  and  butter- 
flies. When  selecting  trees  and  shrubs  for 
pollinators,  avoid  highly  hybridized  vari- 
eties that  have  double  flowers  or  pom-pom 
type  flowers,  like  those  found  in  some  or- 
namental cherry  varieties.  Pollinators  have 
a difficult  time  accessing  pollen  and  nectar 
from  these  kinds  of  flowers. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  listed  below  are 
featured  in  the  Pollinator  Partnership’s 
2016  Trees  for  Bees  poster  (http://www. 
pollinator.org/posters.htm).  Each  of  these 
trees  supports  pollinators  and  looks  great 
in  the  landscape: 

• Acer  macrophyllum  (bigleaf  maple)  is 
dominant  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  its 
small  but  pollen-rich  flowers  attract  ma- 
son bees  ( Osmia  spp.)  as  well  as  honey 
bees  and  other  native  bees. 

• Liriodendron  tulipifera  (tulip  tree) 
has  large,  cup-like  yellow  flowers  that 
produce  nectar  that  supports  blue  orchard 
bees  ( Osmia  lignaria)  and  tiger  swallow- 
tail butterflies  ( Papilio  glaucus). 

• Catalpa  speciosa  (northern  catalpa)  pro- 
duces large,  tubal  white  and  purple  flowers 
that  are  especially  accessible  to  large  bees 
such  as  bumble  bees  ( Bombus  spp.). 

• Salix  nigra  (black  willow)  along 
with  many  other  willows  have  long  been 
thought  to  be  wind  pollinated,  but  the  pol- 
len-baring catkins  support  mining  bees 
( Andrena  spp.),  honey  bees,  and  other 
native  bees  early  in  the  season  when  the 
weather  is  still  cool  and  other  flowers  have 
not  yet  emerged. 

• Malus  angustifolia  (southern  crabap- 
ple)  is  a native  species  that  supports  honey 
bees  ( Apis  mellifera)  and  even  painted  lady 
butterflies  ( Vanessa  cardui)  with  its  white 
to  light-pink  flowers.  As  with  many  other 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  Rosaceae  family, 
the  flowers  of  these  types  of  woody  plants 
are  pollinator-friendly,  attracting  many 
kinds  of  pollinators  to  them. 
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• Rhus  typhina  s (staghorn  sumac)  dense 
white  to  yellow  flower  clusters  attract 
bumble  bees  ( Bombus  spp.),  large  carpen- 
ter bees  ( Xylocopa  spp.)  and  honey  bees 
( Apis  mellifera ),  as  well  as  much  smaller 
native  bees  and  flies. 

• Cornus florida  (dogwood)  is  well  known 
for  its  long-lasting,  early  spring  white  to 
pink  blooms.  The  tiny  flowers  within  the 
showy  white  to  pink  bracts  attract  sweat 
bees  ( Lasioglossum  spp.  and  Halictus  spp.) 
and  mining  bees  ( Andrena  spp.). 

• Cercis  canadensis  (redbud)  also  has 
early-blooming  flowers  that  attract  native 
bees  like  the  blueberry  bee  ( Habropoda 
laboriosa). 

Trees  and  shrubs  are  a vital  component 
to  a thriving  ecosystem  and  healthy  polli- 
nator populations.  They  provide  essential 
pollen  and  nectar  resources  early  in  the 
season,  when  hungry  emerging  pollinators 
need  floral  resources  the  most  and  before 
crops  and  garden  plants  have  bloomed. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs 


that  arborists  and  tree  care  providers  can 
select,  or  encourage  their  clients  to  select, 
to  attract  pollinators. 

For  more  options  and  suggestions,  visit 
the  Pollinator  Partnerships’s  Ecoregional 
Planting  Guides  for  native  tree  and  shrub 
suggestions  specific  to  your  region  at 
www.pollinator.org/guides.htm. 

Mary  B.  Galea  is  plant  ecologist  at  the 
Pollinator  Partnership  (www.pollinator. 
org),  a non-profit  501(c) 3 organization 
based  in  San  Francisco,  California,  and 
dedicated  exclusively  to  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  pollinators  and  their 
ecosystems.  She  develops  planting  rec- 
ommendations for  pollinator  habitat, 
conducts  plant-pollinator  interaction  re- 
search in  the  U.S.  and  provides  support 
for  Canadian  pollinator  habitat  activities. 
Galea  manages  the  U.S.  Bee  Buffer  Pro- 
gram and  Monarch  Wings  Across  Ohio 
from  P2  s Great  Lakes  Regional  Office  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  ^ 


Willows  have  long  been  thought  to  be  wind  pollinated ',  but 
the  pollen-baring  catkins  support  mining  bees  /Andrena 
spp.),  honey  bees,  and  other  native  bees  early  in  the  sea- 
son when  the  weather  is  still  cool  and  other  flowers  have 
not  yet  emerged.  Photo  by  Bob  Peterson  at  Flickr.com 


General  Use  4%  Emamectin  Benzoate  from  Arborjet 


Two-year  control  of, 


Emerald  Ash 
, Borer 


Leaf  Chewing 
Caterpillars 


Mites 


Registered  in  most  states.  Check  registration  status  at  your  state's  department  of  agriculture. 


For  more  information  visitwww.arborjet.com/G4 


Revolutionary  Plant  Heallti  Sclutii 
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HELP  WANTED 


Tree  Awareness 


Tree  Awareness,  Inc.  Seeks  Production  Leaders, 
Skilled  Climbers,  Trainees 

Tree  Awareness,  Inc. 
provides  profession- 
al tree  management 
to  municipal,  residential  and  commercial  clients  in 
the  Philadelphia  suburbs.  We  use  the  latest  arbori- 
cultural  science  to  provide  steadfast  service  to  our 
clientele  and  possess  an  unwavering  commitment  to 
improve  the  safety  and  aesthetic  beauty  of  properties. 
The  growth  of  our  company  is  directly  linked  to  our 
team’s  professional  development.  We  invest  in  and 
value  professionals  who  are  mature  and  understand 
what  it  takes  to  work  in  our  industry.  Learn  about  us 
at  www.treeawareness.com  or  send  resumes  Attn:  Mia 
to  treeawarenessoffice@aol.com. 


Climber/Lift  Op,  Crew  Leader,  Sales  Rep,  AL 

3+  years’  exp.  Competitive  pay;  healthcare,  retire- 
ment & vacation.  Drug/alcohol  free,  good  attitude, 
valid  & insurable  driver’s  license  (CDL  preferred).  Re- 
sume to  ickestree@gmail.com  or  fax  (251)  945-1393. 


Consulting  Arborist,  IVIN 

Looking  for  qualified  and  reliable  Arborist  to  as- 
sist in  Estimating,  Sales,  and  Plant  Health  Care. 
Top  dollar  in  the  industry,  for  the  right  person. 
Precision  Landscape  and  Tree  (651)  484-2726; 
adminplt@precisiontreemn.com 


Classifieds 

Climbers/Bucket  Truck  Operators,  Crane  Operators 

Ping’s  Tree  Service,  one  of  the  largest  tree  services  in 
central  Indiana,  is 
seeking  climbers/ 
bucket  truck  op- 
erators and  crane 
operators.  Must  be 
experienced  in  residential  and  commercial  tree  care, 
including:  crown  reductions,  thinning,  pruning  and 
working  with  cranes.  Must  have  technical  rigging 
skills  in  all  facets  of  tree  trimming  and  removal.  Lie. 
drivers  only.  PHC  techs  and  cert,  arborists  also  need- 
ed. Join  one  of  Indiana’s  leading  tree-removal  compa- 
nies. Top  wages  and  great  benefits.  Apply  online  with- 
out  delay  a : pingstreeservice.com/employment.html. 


CPING’S 

J'L  TREE  SERVICE 


7%*-  */  "A* 


rilr 
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IPM  Technician/NYSDEC  Certified  Applicator 

Seeking  IPM/PHC  Technician  to  service  established 
res  & comm  LI.  & NYC  accounts:  spray,  feed,  di- 
agnose & treat,  etc.  Clean  NYS  DL  a must,  CDL  a+. 
NYSDEC  3a  Cert  req.  ISA  Cert  Arb  req  & tree/shrub 
IDing  req.  Organic  program  exp  a+.  Hort  degree  a+. 
jharder@harderservicesinc.com. 


Arborist/Crew  Leaders,  Dallas/Fort  Worth,  TX 

Currently  seeking  arbor- 
ists, ISA  Certified,  or  in 
progress.  Crew  leaders, 
climbers,  bilingual  a 
plus.  Incentives,  vaca- 
tion, 401(k).  Will  consider  relocation  assistance.  Email 
pp@preservationtree.com.  EOE 


Preservation 

Tree 


Our  dad  works  for  SavATree! 


Join  SavATree  and  make  a difference  now  and  for  generations  to  come. 

" •»»;  — 


Offices  In  CT.  IL,  MA,  MD,  MN,  NJ,  NY,  PA,  VA  & Wl 

More  information  at  savatree.com/careers 


Circle  29  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Foreperson,  Bucket  Operators/Climbers, 

PHC  Specialists,  and  Certified  Arborists 

The  residential/commer-  * 

cial  and  utility  divisions 
are  currently  seeking  tree  ure 

experienced  foreper-  ourpwsion. 

son,  bucket  operators/climbers,  PHC  specialists, 
and  certified  arborists.  Carolina  Tree  Care  promotes 
a work  environment  based  on  safety,  leadership, 
teamwork,  training  and  a standard  of  excellence.  We 
want  to  add  you  to  our  growing  team!  Apply  online  at 
www.carolinatreeservice.com  or  call  (704)  788-8733 
for  more  information. 


Certified  Arborist/Sales,  Tree  Climbers,  Trainees 

RTEC  Treecare  provides 
arboricultural  and  horti- 
cultural management  to 
residential,  commercial 
and  government  cus- 
tomers in  VA,  MD,  DC. 

We  provide  customer-focused  solutions  with  flawless 
delivery  of  services.  Our  unwavering  commitment  is 
to  improve  the  safety,  health  and  beauty  of  proper- 
ties. We  embrace  technology,  training,  education  and 
continuous  improvement  in  a drug-free  environment. 
Learn  more  about  us:  www.rtectreecare.com. 


^RTEC 

treecare 

703.5733029 


Assistant  Manager,  Monroe,  GA 

We  are  looking  for  experienced  tree  care  climbers  and 
groundcrew.  Top  pay  for  qualified  candidates.  CDL  re- 
quired for  groundcrew,  preferred  for  climbers.  Apply 
online:  www.premiertreeandshrubcare.com. 


Senior  Sales  Representative,  Boulder,  CO 

Seeking  a career-oriented  & professional  arborist  to 
fill  a sales  & business  development  role.  High  earning 
potential  in  a vibrant  & affluent  community  working 
with  a talented  & professional  team.  (720)  340-2404. 


Salesperson/Estimator 

Sales  professional,  Certified  Arborist  credentials, 
needed  for  family-owned,  rapidly  growing  tree  ser- 
vice business  in  Rochester,  NY.  Starting  salary 
plus  commission,  performance-based  incentives. 
Local  travel  only,  with  company  provided  vehicle. 
jmieschtree@gmail.com  (585)  509-4939. 


Climbers  and  Crew  Leaders,  Boulder,  CO 

One  of  the  best  places  to 
live  in  the  country!  Your 
great  attitude  & energy 
are  what  we  need.  Great 
bennies  - small  company! 

Desire  for  growth;  thoughtful,  caring;  unselfish  and 
fun-loving,  office@taddikentree.com;  (303)  554- 
7035;  www.taddikentree.com. 
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Love  WHAT  you  do  and  WHERE  you  do  it! 

At  Swingle,  we  absolutely  love  what  we  do  for  a living, 
and  we  love  doing  it  in  the  Rockies!  And  we’re  not 
alone.  According  to 
U.S.  News,  Denver  is 
the  #1  best  place  to 
live  in  2016.  With 
over  300  days  of  sunshine  a year,  endless  outdoor  fun 
& recreation,  and  a booming  economy,  why  wouldn’t 
anyone  love  it?  If  this  is  your  idea  of  paradise,  con- 
sider joining  us  in  one  of  our  career  opportunities  for: 

• Pruning  Supervisor  (Ornamental  / Shade  Tree) 

• Landscape  Care  Consultants 

• Plant  Health  Care  Supervisor 

• Tree  Climbers 

• Senior  Operations  Manager 

• Plant  Health  Care  Technicians 

Why  not  take  your  career  to  new  heights?  From  rook- 
ies to  savvy  tree  care  veterans,  if  you  want  to  play 
a key  role  in  the  success  and  growth  of  the  premier 
Green  Industry  Company  in  Colorado,  then  we  need  to 
talk.  Since  1947,  we’ve  been  known  for  our  legend- 
ary service,  customer  retention,  and  uncompromised 
safety.  We  offer  outstanding  compensation,  perfor- 
mance bonuses,  and  a clearly  defined  career  path 
that  comes  with  top-notch  training  every  step  of  the 
way.  Candidates  must  be  safety-conscious,  and  have 
high  ethical  standards  with  excellent  customer  ser- 
vice skills.  A valid  Driver’s  License  with  a good  MVR 
is  also  required.  Positions  are  full-time,  year-round, 
and  come  with  a great  benefits  package  that  includes 
medical,  dental,  life,  401(k),  education  reimburse- 
ment, employee  discounts,  and  more!  Brock  McRea, 
(303)  306-3115,  bmcrea@myswinle.com.  Swingle  is 
an  equal  opportunity  & drug-free  employer. 


jWINGLE 
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Experienced  Bucket  Truck  Operator/Climbers, 
Salem,  OR 

We  provide  high-quality  tree  care  for  residential  and 
commercial  clients.  We  offer  a 4-day  work  week  (10 
hrs),  benefits  and  vacation.  Email  ftreei@proaxis.com 
Attn:  Elwood. 


Climbing  Arborist 

Treecology  is  a Minneapolis-based  company  provid- 
ing tree  and  landscape  care  primarily  for  townhomes 
and  HOA’s.  We  are  TCIA  Accredited  and  invest  heav- 
ily in  training,  safety  and  employee  development. 
We  provide  a wide  range  of  services  including  Plant 
Health  Care,  removals,  planting,  tree  pruning  and 
shrub  pruning.  We  are  always  looking  for  motivated, 
goal-oriented  people  who  align  with  our  company  val- 
ues and  vision.  We  are  currently  growing  and  looking 
for  all  positions  including  Climbers,  Landscape  Tech- 
nicians or  Salespersons.  If  you  are  not  interested  in 
continual  improvement  as  a person  and  arborist,  we 
are  not  the  company  for  you.  We  are  willing  to  invest 
in  anyone  who  is  willing  to  invest  in  themselves.  Com- 
pensation depending  on  knowledge,  experience  and 
potential.  Benefits  includes  Holiday  Pay,  Vacation  Pay, 
Profit  Sharing  and  401(k).  For  further  inquiry,  please 
email  Chris  at  romer.treecology@gmail.com. 


Experienced  Climber/Crane  Operator 

A full-service  tree  care  company  of  impeccable  repu- 
tation (38  years)  operating  out  of  N.  VA  and  servicing 
MD/DC  areas.  Must  have  a CDL  & minimum  of  5 years’ 
climbing  experience.  Excellent  opportunity  in  a drug- 
free  environment  with  top-level  wages,  full  health  and 
vacation/holiday  benefits  and  bonuses.  Must  be  de- 
pendable, safety  conscious,  have  a healthy  work  ethic 
and  reasonable  mechanical  aptitude.  Call  (703)  528- 
2056  or  send  resume  to  rblakelynwts@hotmail.com. 


Veteran  Tree  Climber/Crew  Leader,  Cumming,  GA 

Well-established  and  growing  company.  We  have  an 
experienced  ground 
crew,  crane,  lift,  etc. 

Great  opportunity  to 
grow!  Top  pay,  full- 
time work.  Please  email  resume  and/or  contact  info 
to  acorntreecare@comcast.net  or  call  Clint  Harris  at 
(770)  597-6420. 
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770-754*0806 


View  more  Help  Wanted  ads  on  TCIA’s  Job  Board  www.tcia.jobs.org 
For  more  information  contact  classifieds@tcia.org 
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“FIFTEEN 
YEARS  IN, 

I'M  STILL 
MOTIVATED 
TO  DO  MY 
BEST  EVERY 
DAY.” 

—TREVOR,  ARBORIST  REP, 
HIRED  1999 


Enhance  your  skills  and  advance  your  career  with 
the  #1  tree  and  shrub  care  company  in  the  world. 


BARTLETT 

TREE  EXPERTS 


Opportunity  grows  on  trees. 


Join  the  Bartlett  Network 

We  never  stop  looking  for  the  right  people. 
Opportunities  are  available  in  each  of  our  offices 
across  the  US.  Canada,  the  UK  and  Ireland. 


bartlett.com/careers 

EEO  E m p 1 oyer  / Vet  / Disa  b I ed 


Open  Positions 

We  are  seeking  experienced 
and  entry  level  candidates 
for  these  roles: 

* Arborist  Representative 

• Arborist  Crew  Leader 

• Arborist  Climber 

* Plant  Health  Care 
Specialist 

The  Bartlett  Difference 

At  Bartlett,  we  put  safety 
above  all  else,  we  offer  the 
best  compensation  package 
in  the  industry,  and  we’ll 
give  you  the  tools  you  need 
to  improve  your  skillset  and 
advance  your  career. 
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Lift  Operator/Climber,  NY 

3+  years’  experience  a must.  Small,  quality-oriented 
tree  company.  Year-round  work,  Bonus  and  vacation 
pay.  Benefits  considered  for  the  right  person.  Clean 
license  a must,  CDL  preferred.  ISA  certified  a plus. 
Email  resume  to  shamrocktree2175@yahoo.com 


Tree  Climber/Crew  Leader 

Looking  to  hire  an  energetic,  responsible  and  profes- 
sional arborist  to  help  us  keep  up  with  demand.  We 
are  a full-service  tree  company  with  a great  reputation 
that  offers  top  wages  and  year-round  employment 
covering  all  of  middle  TN.  matthewburns@att.net. 


Licensed  Arborist,  Stamford,  CT 

Wonderful  opportunity  to  bring 
your  professional  career  to  the  ^ 
next  level  in  a premier  territory  ° 
of  lower  Fairfield  County.  Nego- 
tiate  contract  and  bid  proposals 
for  residential  and  commercial 
clients  of  a 50+  years’  family-owned  operation.  Set 
up  crews,  supervise  work  being  performed,  and  com- 
plete jobs  to  client  satisfaction.  Excellent  benefits 
and  compensation.  CT  Arborist  license  required  with 
3-5  years’  selling  experience.  Valid  driver’s  license  re- 
quired. Send  resume  to  jobs@almstead.com. 


f Know  Trees? 


NY,  nj  & CT 


Whether  you're  an  expert  at  pruning, 
diagnosing  tree  diseases  or  organic  soil 
improvement,  we  want  to  meet  you. 
Let's  talk  about  trees  - and  your  career. 


Let’s  Talk. 


(800)427-1900 

jobs@almstead.com 

almstead.com/careers 
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r Our  WEB  STORE  is  now  ooen  for  business!  > 


Visit  www.westerntree.biz 


We  carry  a full  line  of  equipment,  tools,  and  supplies 
for  professional  arborists  in  the  tree  care  industry. 


Place  your  first  order  online  and  receive  a 1 0%  discount. 
Type  in  the  promotional  code  # TCIA0901 


I -800-94- ARBOR  24hr  Fax  (916)  852-5800 
e-mail  info@westemtree.biz 


We  accept 
AX,  MC,  Visa,  and 
Discover  Credit  Cards 


We  ship  UPS 
Hours  - M-F 
7am-4pm  PST 


WESTERN  TREE  EQUIPMENT  fr  REPAIRS 
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Sayaikee 

www.savatree.com 


Vice  President,  Regional  Manager  - Corporate 
Headquarters,  Bedford  Hills 

SavATree  is  a nationally 
recognized  provider  of 
tree  and  lawn  care  ser- 
vices in  the  North  East, 

Mid-Atlantic  and  Mid- 
West  states.  We  provide  residential  and  commercial 
customers  with  high  quality,  cutting-edge  tree  care, 
plant  health  care,  lawn  care  and  deer-deterrent 
services.  As  a Regional  Manager,  you  will  lead  and 
support  the  continuous  growth  of  the  SavATree  and 
SavALawn  brands.  Reporting  to  the  CEO,  responsible 
for  the  oversight  and  profitability  of  multiple  branch- 
es. Guide,  develop  and  support  your  leadership  team 
building  upon  our  corporate  values,  policies  and 
procedures  to  ensure  business  objectives  are  met. 
Work  in  conjunction  with  peers  in  pursuit  of  company 
alignment  on  present  and  future  initiatives.  Manage 
regional  and  district  budgets,  monitor  projections, 
sales,  expenses,  and  net  income  of  assigned  area. 
Maintain  exemplary  customer  service  protocol  and 
guide  appropriate  public  relations  and  marketing 
efforts.  Participate  in  company-wide  education  pro- 
grams for  sales  management  and  field  personnel. 
Represent  SavATree  at  industry  conferences,  trade 
shows  and  meetings.  Qualifications:  We  are  seeking 
a professional  in  the  green  industries  who  has  been 
in  a similar  Management  Capacity  for  a minimum  of  3 
years.  Bachelor’s  Degree  in  management  or  industry- 
related  major.  Proven  ability  to  work  in  a fast-paced, 
continuous-improvement  environment.  Travel  re- 
quired. SavATree  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Apply  http://goo.gl/EHFXOI. 


Arborist  Representative  in  the  Danbury,  CT  Area 

The  ideal  candidate  must 
be  CT  Licensed  arborist 
with  3-5  years’  in  the 

green  industry  in  a sales 
role  with  a proven  track  record.  Qualifications: 

• ISA  Certification 

• Degree  in  forestry,  arboriculture  or  related  field 

• Hands  on  knowledge  of  trees,  insect,  diseases 

• Attention  to  detail 

• Strong  listening  skills 

• Clean  driver’s  license 

• Strong  sense  of  safety 

• Strong  leadership 

Bartlett  Tree  Experts  has  been  in  business  for  over 
104  years.  We  are  the  largest  family-owned  tree  care 
company  in  the  USA  with  more  than  90  offices.  We 
pride  ourselves  in  offering  scientific  tree  care  and 
have  unmatched  resources  with  the  Bartlett  Tree  Re- 
search Laboratory.  If  you  are  someone  who  is  looking 
for  upward  mobility  and  a long-term  future  with  a 
great  company,  then  send  us  your  resume.  We  offer 
competitive  compensation  & benefits.  OPPORTUNITY 
GROWS  ON  TREES.  Email:  ndubak@bartlett.com. 


BARTLETT 

TREE  EXPERTS 
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Wei^*  T Choice 

Tree  Services,  llc 


Production  Manager  - General  Tree  Care,  CT 

Weise  Choice  Tree  Services  is  seeking  a dynamic, 
positive  leader  to  engage 
with  and  supervise  our  tree 
pruning  and  removal  crews. 

The  production  manager 
would  be  expected  to  meet 
with  crews  daily,  inspect  job  sites,  lead  safety  meet- 
ings and  enforce  safety  procedures,  provide  hands-on 
leadership  and  training  to  our  production  team  mem- 
bers, and  assist  with  production  as  needed.  Sales 
opportunities  may  also  be  available.  The  position 
requires  a CT  arborist  license  or  the  ability  to  obtain 
one;  valid  CT  driver’s  license,  Class  A-CDL  a plus;  and 
a minimum  of  five  years’  experience  in  Arboriculture. 
Preferred  applicants  will  have  prior  management  ex- 
perience in  tree  care,  have  production  experience  and 
skills  in  residential  work,  be  a Certified  Treecare  Safe- 
ty Professional,  and  be  highly  goal-oriented.  For  more 
information  on  this  and  other  job  opportunities  please 
see  our  website  at  www.weisechoice.com. 


2 years’  expe- 


J&D  Tree  Pro.  - Apex,  NC,  Seeks 
Professional  Climber  - At  least  2 years’  expe- 
rience must  be  efficient 
in  free  climbing  and  in 
the  use  of  proper  pruning  t 

techniques,  considerable  ^ J W | } 

knowledge  of  tree  care 

industry  and  clean,  val- 
id driver’s  license  required  (CDL  preferred). 

CDL  Driver/Knuckle  Boom  Operator  - Op- 
erate knuckle  boom  and  chipper.  Drive  equip- 
ment to  job  sites.  Assist  crew  with  tree  re- 
moval and  other  duties  as  needed  on  the  job. 
CDL  and  knuckle  boom  experience  required. 
CDL  Driver/Groundsman  - Operate  chain  saw 
and  perform  related  tree  work  duties  as  needed. 
CDL  and  tree  work  or  landscaping  experience  re- 
quired. Enjoy  year-round  work  with  a company  that 
promotes  safety,  training  and  excellence  in  service. 
Benefits  include  health  and  dental  insurance.  For 
more  info,  visit  www.jdtreepros.com.  Email  resumes  to 
info@jdtreepros.com. 


Crew  Leaders  & Climbers,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 

Large  technical  removal 
ability  a must.  Under- 
stand and  have  advanced 
rigging  knowledge  and 
techniques.  Periodic  crane 
removal  experience  a plus. 

Know  and  understand  ISA/ 

ANSI  pruning  standards  and  have  ability  to  efficient- 
ly manage  a 4-6  person  crew.  Come  grow  with  the 
largest  independently  owned  tree  care  service  in  El 
Paso  County.  Top  industry  wages  and  benefits  pack- 
age. Valid  Driver’s  License  a must.  (719)  528-8141  or 
cca@talltimberstreeservice.com. 


Climber,  MN 

Looking  for  a qualified  and  reliable  Climber  to 
add  to  our  team.  Top  dollar  for  the  right  person. 
Precision  Landscape  and  Tree  (651)  484-2726; 
adminplt@precisiontreemn.com 


Tree  Climber,  Ft  Wayne,  IN 

Two  or  more  years’  experience.  Pay  based  on  skill 
level.  Must  have  valid  driver’s  license.  Contact  (260) 
424-4348,  treeworkfortwayne@gmail.com. 


BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 

Tree  Service,  Denver,  Colorado 

In  business  13  years  - Turn-key  business  for  sale.  All 
equipment  (Forestry  Truck,  Chipper,  Saws,  etc),  Phone 
number  and  Customer  List  included  with  purchase. 
For  info  call  (720)  231-5954. 


Tree  Service,  SW  Montana  - Newly  Reduced 

Profitable,  repeat  spraying  & pruning  customers.  All 
equip,  in  great  shape.  Reputation  built  on  following 
accepted  methods,  no  topping;  little  competition.  Cash 
flow  70k-100k  last  6 seasons.  $95k.  (406)  782-1000. 


Reputable  Tree  Care  and  Stump-Grinding  Service 
in  Pittsburgh,  PA 

Owners  retiring,  will  transition  if  needed.  Loyal  cli- 
entele including  residential,  commercial,  govern- 
ment and  municipality.  Turnkey  operation  w/top 
notch  employees  wanting  to  stay  w/company.  All 
inclusive  including  equipment  and  active  contracts. 
Impeccable  reputation.  Debt-free  company.  Email 
treemonkeysco@yahoo.com  or  call  (724)  465-4083. 
Serious  inquiries  only  please. 


Place  your  Business  for  Sale,  Service  or 
Equipment  ad  here  - classifieds@tcia.org 


Circle  9 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Circle  5 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 
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If  you're  looking  to  take  your 
crew's  productivity  to  the 
next  level,  equip  them  with 
Morbark  Beever,H 
Brush  Chippers  with  safety 
features,  dealer  support 
and  service  innovations 
that  consistently  go  beyond 
industry  standards. 


VOICE  OF  TREE  CARE 

Make  the  Switch  to  Morbark 
and  receive  a complimentary 
first  year  membership  in  TCIA. 


For  membership  program 
details  and  requirements  go  to 
www.morbark.com/switch 


Metro  Minnesota  Area 

30-year  business.  Great  equipment.  Can  sell  name 
or  whole  business:  $100,000  for  name  or  $315,000 
for  whole  business.  Check  out  our  website 
www.paulbunyantreeserviceinc.com.  Need  to  sell  by 
spring.  (952)  201-7729  or  pbtsinc@yahoo.com. 


Westchester  County  NY  Suburbs  (NYC) 

Owner  retiring  after  42  yrs.  Affluent  customer  base. 
Average  revenue  360-460k+.  Residential,  commer- 
cial & municipal.  Repeat  PHC  customers.  Turnkey,  all 
inclusive.  Arbordoctor@att.net  or  (914)  309-1563. 
Serious  inquires  only. 


The  ATAL  80  Mini  Lift!  Insulated  for  line  clearance! 

For  backyard  & hard-to-access  places.  Rugged  & 
dependable  & made  in  the  USA!  The  only  lift  that  is 
insulated  with  an  80-ft.  WH  and  fits  through  a 36-in. 
gate!  All  Terrain  Aerial  Lifts  (559)  225-8000. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


Safety  Tech  Outrigger  Pads 

Super  strong,  easy  to  — 

use!  Choose  standard 
black  or  high  visibility 
yellow.  Proudly  made  in 
the  USA.  30+  in-stock 


models  ship  next  busi- 
ness day.  Family  owned  & operated,  established  in 
1988. 1-800-610-3422 


dicausa.com. 


Odyke  Inc. 

150+  specialized  trucks  in  stock  boom/crane/knuck- 
lebooms,  4x4  single  and  tandem.  Go  to  our  website 
www.opdykes.com.  (215)  721-4444. 


PRODUCTS  & SERVICES 

TreeCareJobs.com 

For  Tree  Pros.  Search  Jobs.  Post  Resume. 
Since  1999  (717)  479-1850,  info@jobhill.com, 
www.TreeCareJobs.com. 


Sell  your  new  and  used  equipment. 

List  your  ad  and  include  a photo  for  only  $90  per  month. 
Check  out  online  ads  www.tcia.org 
For  more  information  contact  classifieds@tcia.org 


1, 

2, 

3, 

4, 
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5 Job  Search  Tips  for  201 6 


www.jobs.tcia.org 


Set  14  3,  and  5 year  goals  for  your  career.  Write  them  down 
and  hold  yourself  accountable  each  quarter  for  moving  in  the 
right  direction. 

Review  and  quantify  your  achievments.  Update  your  resume 
and  post  it  on  TCIA's  job  board  where  employers  will  see  it. 
Sign  up  for  at  least  one  professional  development  opportunity 
or  course  to  learn  a skill  that  will  make  you  better  at  your  job. 
Create  a job  alert  on  TCIA's  job  board  to  receive  emails  when 
the  right  jobs  are  posted. 

Keep  your  resume  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Get  a free  upgrade 
($25.00  value}.  Use  coupon  code  RESUME+, 


Post  your  resume  for  the  New  Year 

For  more  info  call  Sue  Blanchette 
1 -800-733-2622  or  email 
| classitieds@tcia.org  | 


Disclaimer:  Under  no  circumstances  will  TCIA  or  its  directors,  officers,  employees, 
or  agents  be  liable  to  you  or  anyone  else  for  any  damages  arising  out  of  use  of  any  product 
or  service  advertised  or  promoted  in  Tree  Care  Industry  magazine 
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ISA  Annual  International 
Conference  and  Trade  Show 


Trade  Show 

7:30  pm -9:30  pm 

(Welcome  Reception  on  the  Trade  Show  Floor) 

Monday*  15  August 

11:00  am -7:00  pm 

11:15  am -5:00  pm  ( Climbers*  Corner) 

5:00  pm— 7:00  pm  (Reception  with  Exhibitors) 

9:30  am  -3:30  pm 

10:00  am— 3:00  pm  ( Clhnbers* Comer) 

Three — Day  Tree  Anatomy  Workshop 

Thursday*  11  August  — Saturday,  13  August 
( Pre - registra ti o n inquired) 

Tree  Academy  Workshops 

Saturday  and  Sunday*  13^14  August 

Educational  Sessions 

Monday  - Wednesday*  15  “17  August 

New  in  2016 

- Tracks  with  simultaneous  interpretation 

(Spanish  in  to  English  and  English  in  to  Spanish) 

- Tiny  Talks  Big  Ideas 

( Grouping  of  short  8—10  minute  presentations) 

- Branch- Out  Series  (Included  with  Conference 
Package  or  Trade  Show  Plus  registrations) 


- Monday  evening  reception  with  exhibitors 


Conference  Hotels 

Rooms  starting  at  $155/ night  (plus  taxes) 
Reservation  deadline:  15  July  2016 
View  a list  of  hotel  options  online  at 


Conference  Registration  / Conference  Package 


www.  is  a-  ar  bor.com  / co  rife  fence 
Circle  16  on  RS  Card  or  visit 
www.tcia.org/Publications 


Register  by  1 7 June 
Register  1 8 June  — 22  July 
Register  onsite  beginning 
12  August 


Member 

$445  USD 
$495  USD 
$555  USD 


Follow  us 


on  International  Society  of  Arboriculture  and 


Non -member 

$575  USD 
$625  USD 
$685  USD 


@ISArboricu!ture 

#lSAfortworth 


Visit  www. isa-arbor. com/ conference  for  a complete  list  of  conference  registration  options,  detailed  schedule*  and  event  updates. 


By  Ryan  Davies 

Aspen  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc.,  a 29- 
year  TCIA  member  company 
based  in  Jackson,  New  Jersey, 
is  celebrating  its  40th  anniversary  this 
year.  In  those  40  years,  the  company  and 
its  owners  have  become  an  institution  not 
just  in  New  Jersey,  but  in  the  industry  as 
a whole. 

Stephen  Chisholm  Sr.,  with  his  wife, 
Laura,  backing  him  100  percent,  started 
the  company  in  1976  in  Freehold,  New 
Jersey.  They  now  run  it  with  their  two 
sons,  Stephen  Jr.  and  Mark,  along  with 
other  family  members  and  many  longtime 
employees. 

Steve  Sr.  was  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father,  Larry  Chisholm,  when 
began  climbing  trees  while  in  his  teens. 
He  started  in  tree  work  with  his  father 
and  his  father’s  friend,  Jim  Longo.  Both 
men  were  foremen  for  Asplundh,  but  they 
had  a small  local  tree  company  of  their 
own  on  the  side.  Upon  graduation  from 
Monmouth  Regional  High  School,  Steve 
himself  started  working  at  Asplundh,  and 
worked  at  several  other  local  tree  care 
companies  before  founding  Aspen  Tree. 

After  moving  Aspen  Tree  to  Jackson  in 
1978,  Steve  Sr.  was  hired  as  supervisor  for 
the  Freehold  Township  Shade  Tree  Com- 
mission, where  he  worked  from  1979  to 
1986  while  also  working  long  hours  to 
build  his  business.  In  February  1976,  As- 
pen was  three  men  and  maybe  a couple 
of  additional  hands  for  bigger  jobs  in  the 
busy  season.  Today,  Aspen  Tree  Experts 
has  about  40  employees. 

Steve  Sr.  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Certified  Tree  Experts  from  1986 
to  present,  and  was  vice  president  for  two 
years  before  that;  he’s  also  a past  presi- 
dent of  New  Jersey  ISA  chapter.  He  says 
he  has  too  many  tree  care  memories  to 
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single  out  one  to  be  the  fondest,  but  says 
he’s  proud  of  his  contributions  to  safety  in 
the  industry.  He  was  on  the  TCIA  Safety 
Committee  that  established  the  Certified 
Treecare  Safety  Professional  (CTSP)  pro- 
gram, and  served  many  years  on  the  ANSI 


TREE  EXPERT  CD.,  INC. 
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Z133  Committee,  helping  to  set  the  safety 
standards  for  tree  care  operations. 

“I  am  truly  grateful  for  any  success  we 
have  had,  and  I know  that  this  success  has 
been  due  in  large  part  to  the  many  won- 
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derful  employees  who  have  worked  here, 
past  and  present,  many  of  whom  became 
friends,  not  just  employees,”  he  says.  “Our 
success  is  not  just  ours,  but  theirs  also.  We 
have  employees  who  have  our  same  mind- 
set, and  want  Aspen  Tree  to  be  successful 
and  the  best  we  can  be  at  what  we  do.” 

Involved  in  the  business  from  the  very 
beginning,  Laura  Chisholm  thought  it 
would  be  a good  idea  for  her  to  handle  the 
office  duties  for  the  business,  praying  for 
the  phone  to  ring  and  answering  it  when  it 
did,  scheduling  estimates  and  paying  the 
bills.  But  she  isn’t  afraid  to  get  her  hands 
dirty. 

In  the  early  years,  Laura  had  been 
known  to  work  in  the  field  when  need- 
ed, dragging  and  chipping  brush,  running 
ropes  and  raking  up.  She  even  drove  the 


bucket  truck  back  then,  but  never  operated 
it  or  had  the  desire  to  climb.  Her  involve- 
ment with  Aspen  as  the  company  grew 
led  her  to  be  interested  in  the  knowledge 
of  trees  and  the  actual  field  work,  not  just 
office  management.  Her  husband  encour- 
aged her  to  take  classes  at  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity and  pushed  her  to  take  the  New  Jersey 
Certified  Tree  Experts  (CTE)  exam. 

She  says  she  is  proud  that  the  Chisholms 
were  the  first  family  with  all  four  members 
- Steve  Sr.,  Laura,  Steve  Jr.  and  Mark  - 
to  become  New  Jersey  Certified  Tree  Ex- 
perts, and  that  each  of  them,  at  one  time 
or  another,  has  been  named  “New  Jersey 
Arborist  of  the  Year”  by  the  Arborists  As- 
sociation of  New  Jersey,  now  the  New  Jer- 
sey Arborists  Chapter  of  the  ISA. 

Laura  is  also  an  ISA  Certified  Arborist 
and  has  served  on  the  Board  of  the  New 
Jersey  Shade  Tree  Federation. 

“Steve’s  involvement  became  my  in- 
volvement also.  For  example,  when  he 
volunteered  to  chair  the  New  Jersey  Tree 
Climbing  Competition,  then  called  the 
Arborist  Jamboree,  I became  his  assistant, 
and  I have  been  helping  with  the  New  Jer- 
sey competition  ever  since,”  Laura  says. 

Steve’s  involvement  with  the  ISA  and 
the  Board  of  Certified  Tree  Experts  led  to 
Laura’s  involvement  with  the  New  Jersey 
Society  of  Certified  Tree  Experts,  where 
she  has  served  as  president  of  the  Society 
for  the  past  few  years. 

“Like  Steve,  one  of  my  greatest  pri- 
orities is  to  see  the  implementation  of 
the  New  Jersey  Tree  Experts  and  Tree 
Care  Operators  Licensing  Act  that  we  all 
worked  so  hard  to  get  passed.  The  bet- 
terment of  the  industry  I love  would  be  a 
great  reward,”  she  adds. 

Forty  years  of  helping  Aspen  grow  has 
been  Laura’s  life’s  work.  “I  have  been 
blessed,  and  I feel  that  the  same  God  that 
gave  me  the  love  I have  for  my  husband 
also  gave  me  the  love  of  his  life’s  work. 
We  have  worked  together  in  all  things, 
and  our  strengths  have  complemented 
each  other  to  help  our  company  become 
what  we  have  tried  hard  to  make  it  be. 
We  have  our  sons’  help  and  involvement, 
and  we  have  had  a lot  of  great  employees 
through  the  years  who  have  contribut- 
ed to  our  success.  Hopefully  it  will  be  a 
legacy  for  our  sons  and  their  families  for 
many  future  years.” 


A bucket  operator’s  view  of  an  Aspen  crew  working  a removal  along  the  transmission  corridor  in  Sayreville,  New  Jersey. 
Photo  by  Ryan  Davies  operating  bucket. 


Family  affair 

Stephen  Chisholm  Jr.  is  Aspen’s  general 
manager  and  handles  the  residential  por- 
tion of  the  company  as  well  as  numerous 
administrative  duties.  His  involvement  in 
a number  of  arboricultural  organizations 
keeps  him  very  busy.  His  almost  ridicu- 
lous wealth  of  tree  knowledge  has  been 
passed  on  to  many  arborists  through  his 
teachings.  The  man  is  like  a walking  tree 
dictionary,  and  if  you  happen  to  get  him 
started  on  certain  topics,  grab  a coffee  and 
get  comfortable. 

Stephen  Jr.’s  credits  include  New  Jer- 
sey Approved  Arborist,  Committee  for 
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the  Advancement  of  Arboriculture  (CAA) 
First-Class  Tree  Climber,  CAA  Master  Ar- 
borist, New  Jersey  CTE  and  ISA  Certified 
Arborist,  among  others.  He  is  a former 
president  of  the  Arborist  Association  of 
New  Jersey,  the  New  Jersey  ISA  and  the 
New  Jersey  Society  of  Commercial  Arbo- 
riculture. He  is  currently  vice  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Society  of  Certified  Tree 
Experts,  vice  chair  of  the  ISA  Council  of 
Representatives  (COR)  and  a member  of 
the  ISA  Student  Committee. 

Stephen  Jr.  started  at  Aspen  raking  job 
sites  at  age  10.  That  became  routine  at 
age  12  and  was  almost  every  Saturday 
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Aspen  Tree  Expert  employees  took  part  in  a day  of  service  in  March  2014  at  the  New  Jersey  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
in  Holmdel  Township,  New  Jersey.  Taking  part  were,  standing,  from  left,  Jake  Riggs;  Brian  Giza;  Jim  Bowers;  Hugh  Sutton; 
Paul  Blejwas,  PHC  manager;  Stephen  Chisholm  Jr.;  Travis  Verhaegen  and  Dave  Ossowski,  and  (kneeling),  Rob  Constantino, 
residential  field  manager. 
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and  most  of  the  summer  by  age  13.  The 
Chisholm  family  had  a lawn  service  at 
the  time  as  well,  and  Stephen  Jr.  was  with 
that  crew  most  of  the  summer  from  14  to 
18  years  old.  He  started  climbing  at  age 
15  and  his  younger  brother,  Mark,  started 
right  after  that,  at  age  12.  He  later  attend- 
ed Ocean  County  College  in  Toms  River, 
N.J.,  married  his  wife,  Connie,  shortly  af- 
ter college  and  decided  to  pursue  the  tree 
care  industry  as  a career. 

“I  had  a lot  of  influences  locally  that 
raised  the  bar  here  in  New  Jersey,  like 
Dave  Shaw,  Bill  Porter,  Harry  Barker, 
Ken  Gregory  and  my  father.  When  I was 
exposed  to  some  of  the  other  icons  of  the 
industry  outside  of  New  Jersey  and  got 
the  chance  to  work  with  or  study  under 
some  of  them,  such  as  Dr.  Alex  Shigo, 
that  helped  me  strive  for  more,”  Stephen 
Jr.  says. 

Asked  what  he  believes  the  key  to  run- 
ning a respectable  and  successful  business 
is,  Stephen  Jr.  says,  “I  think  the  key  for  me 
is  to  always  expect  the  best  from  yourself 
and  your  people,  and  to  never  compromise 
on  quality.  I look  back  over  all  the  custom- 
ers who  asked  us  to  do  work  that  was  not 
up  to  industry  standards,  and  I told  them 
no.  I eventually  got  good  at  persuading 
them  to  actually  do  the  right  thing.  That 
for  me  has  been  very  satisfying.” 

His  wife,  Connie,  has  been  a full-time 
Aspen  employee  for  the  past  19  years, 
working  with  Laura  on  administrative 
duties.  Their  two  daughters,  Autumn  and 
Holly,  also  now  work  in  the  office  and 
help  out  in  the  summers  when  they  get  a 
break  from  their  collegiate  studies. 

Connie  is  most  proud  of  Aspen  being  a 
company  that  supports  its  employees  and 
works  hard  to  help  with  many  other  needs 
in  the  field  of  arboriculture.  “I  feel  proud 
when  I am  at  a conference  or  an  event  and 
someone  recognizes  my  last  name  with  a 
smile  because  of  their  association  with  As- 
pen in  the  past,”  Connie  says. 

Last  but  not  least 

Mark  Chisholm  is  operations  manag- 
er, the  face  of  the  company  and  the  go-to 
guy  on  most  of  the  highly  skilled,  more 
challenging  projects.  He  travels  the  world 
speaking  or  teaching  at  events  and  confer- 
ences, but  spends  the  majority  of  his  time 
running  the  Aspen  division  in  charge  of 
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line  clearance  for  FirstEnergy. 

Mark  is  a New  Jersey  Board  Certified 
Tree  Expert,  ISA  Certified  Arborist  and 
ISA  Certified  Tree  Worker.  He  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Green  Community  Achieve- 
ment Award  by  the  New  Jersey  Forest  Ser- 
vice in  2001,  the  2010  Green  Media  “Most 
Influential  People  in  the  Green  Industry,” 
the  2013  Millard  F.  Blair  “Exceptional 
Contribution  to  Practical  Arboriculture” 
winner,  a 21 -time  ISA  New  Jersey  Chapter 
Tree  Climbing  Champion  and  a three-time 
International  Tree  Climbing  Competition 
Champion.  Mark  served  as  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  ISA  from  2012  to  2014 
and  holds  a seat  on  the  ISA  ITCC  Steering 
Committee. 

Mark  says  his  awards  and  accolades 
have  allowed  him  great  success  and  op- 
portunity in  the  tree  care  industry  that  he 
is  forever  grateful  for. 

Like  his  brother,  Mark  also  attended 
Ocean  County  College  after  high  school 
and  then  was  accepted  to  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity for  a biology  major,  but  didn’t  finish. 
He  became  very  active  in  the  tree  care 
industry  at  that  time  and  didn’t  have  his 
heart  set  on  pursuing  a degree,  he  says. 

Asked  what  he  considers  his  greatest 
accomplishment  has  been  to  date,  Mark 
says,  “I  would  have  to  say  helping  to  share 
professionalism,  encouraging  personal 
growth  and  trying  to  instill  a feeling  of 
excitement  about  our  industry  in  each  and 
every  person  I’ve  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet.  And  I still  try  to  shed  a good  light 
on  who  we  are,  what  we  do  and  the  impor- 
tance of  quality  tree  care,  as  well  as  trees 
in  general,  to  the  public  through  media 
outlets  and  with  the  help  of  my  profession- 
al relationships  with  Stihl,  Teufelberger 
and  Kask.” 

He  says  that,  as  a kid,  he  always  hoped 
to  be  as  good  as  his  father.  “He  always 
says  I have  surpassed  him  in  some  ways, 
but  I’m  not  too  sure. . .”  is  Mark’s  reply  to 
that  family  debate. 

The  newest  Chisholm  family  member 
to  join  Aspen  is  Mark’s  stepson,  Ricky 
Durst.  He  has  been  with  the  company  for 
two  years  and  recently  was  introduced  to 
the  Plant  Healthcare  Division. 

In  a company  that  has  grown  to  about 
40  employees,  it  might  be  considered 
a credit  to  the  company  that  a hand- 
ful of  them  have  been  with  Aspen  and 


Steve  Sr.  and  Laura  Chisholm  in  a SherrillTree  ad  in  the  April  2008  issue  of  TCI,  part  of  a series  SherrillTree  ran  profiling 
prominent  figures  in  the  tree  care  industry.  After  listing  their  credentials,  the  ad  copy  said,  Perhaps  their  greatest 
accomplishment ...  is ...  handing  the  business  over  to  world-class  sons,  Mark  and  Steve  Jr.,  who  now  run  the  company  as 
if  customers  themselves  were  family. " Photo  courtesy  of  SherrillTree. 


the  Chisholm  family  between  20  and 
30  years.  In  an  industry  that  sometimes 
catches  a bad  rap  and  being  one  where 
good  help  is  hard  to  come  by,  that  should 
speak  volumes  about  the  operation  they 
are  running.  Working  safe  and  return- 
ing home  to  your  family  takes  precedent 
overall,  followed  by  providing  a quality 
job  to  the  customer. 

Steve  Chisholm  Sr.  offers  up  some  ad- 
vice to  any  young  arborist  thinking  of 
starting  his  or  her  own  business. 

“Be  prepared  to  work  long  hours  and 
know  that  it  will  require  dedication,  hard 
work  and  sacrifice.  I would  encourage 


them  to  get  involved  in  the  industry,  join 
the  TCIA  and  ISA,  and  they  will  be  able 
to  learn  from  others  and  make  wonderful 
life-long  friends,  who  they  will  also  learn 
from.  Always  strive  to  do  your  best,  and 
everyone  around  you  will  also  benefit 
from  your  success.” 

Cheers  to  the  next  40  years ! 


Ryan  Davies  is  a supervisor  with  As- 
pen Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc.,  a 2 9 -year  TCIA 
member  company  based  in  Jackson,  New 
Jersey.  This  article  was  adapted  from  a 
longer  piece  that  can  be  found  on  Aspen  s 


website,  at  aspen-tree.com/blog/. 
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Letters  & Emails 


Send  letters  & emails  to  editor@tcia.org 


Dennis  Ryan:  “I’m  honored” 

Dr.  Dennis  Ryan,  long-time  professor 
of  arboriculture  and  urban  forestry  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  was  presented 
TCIA  s Award  of  Merit,  the  association  s 
highest  honor  during  TCIA  s Winter  Man- 
agement Conference  in  Grand  Cayman  in 
February.  He  responded  with  this  letter. 

I consider  it  a great  honor  to  be  award- 
ed the  TCIA  Award  of  Merit  for  2016.  It’s 
an  honor  because  it  came  from  you,  the 
commercial  arborist.  I started  working  in 
commercial  tree  care  in  1964  in  Southeast 
Massachusetts. 

Mass-Aggie,  now  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  began  teaching  arboricul- 
ture in  1869.  So  UMass  has  been  teach- 
ing and  working  with  the  tree  wardens 
and  arborists  for  many  generations.  In 
reviewing  the  TCIA  Award  of  Merit  list, 
I notice  that  Professor  Gordon  King  was 
awarded  this  in  1983  and  the  Stockbridge 
School  of  Agriculture  in  2000.  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  work  with  the  arborists 


Jack  Gulley,  left,  outgoing  TCIA  Board  chair,  presented 
the  Award  of  Merit  to  Dennis  Ryan  at  WMC  2016. 


and  tree  wardens  of  this  generation  for  the 
past  33  years  here  at  UMass  and  it  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  during  the  next  33  years 
TCIA  will  be  awarding  it  to  another  UMa- 
ss professor  of  arboriculture  that  has  also 
worked  with  you. 

I started  working  with  the  NAA/TCIA 
in  1976.  Professor  King  suggested  that 
I contact  Bob  Felix  when  I arrived  on 
Long  Island,  New  York,  to  begin  work- 
ing at  SUNY  Farmingdale.  I meet  Bob  at 


the  NAA  “office.”  At  that  time  the  Felix’s 
kitchen  table  was  the  office.  The  NAA  had 
just  come  through  some  tough  times  and 
Bob  was  getting  it  back  on  its  feet.  To  say 
that  the  NAA/TCIA  has  come  a long  way  is 
an  understatement.  In  1979  we  rewrote  and 
updated  the  NAA  Home  Study  Program 
and  offered  three-day  climbing  training 
programs  all  over  the  U.S.  It  was  also  at 
this  time  that  we  started  designing  training 
programs  using  35mm  slides  with  a tape 
cassette;  this  later  evolved  into  the  CDs 
that  you  have  today.  There  is  no  question 
that  TCIA  has  led  the  way  in  the  training  of 
commercial  arborists  and  tree  workers  and 
I am  proud  to  have  been  a small  part  of  it. 

As  of  January  5,  2016,  I am  officially 
retired  from  UMass  after  33  years.  It  has 
been  a great  job,  but  it  is  time  to  turn  the 
UMass  - Stockbridge  Arboriculture/Urban 
Forestry  program  over  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. The  program  I inherited  from  Profes- 
sor King  in  1983  is  not  the  program  that  we 
have  today.  With  my  leaving,  I am  sure  that 
there  will  be  changes  in  the  future.  As  they 
say,  the  “times  they  are  a changing.” 
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TREE  CARE 
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With  Professors  Kane,  Harper  and  Blo- 
niarz  continuing  the  program,  I am  sure 
that  things  will  go  well.  In  addition,  our 
department  head  Curt  Griffin  and  Dean 
Steve  Goodwin  have  approved  replacing 
my  position.  A big  reason  for  this  was  the 
MAA  Endowment  that  many  of  you  sup- 
ported. We  are  very  excited  that  Mark  Rei- 
land  has  accepted  the  position  opened  up 
by  my  retirement.  Mark  is  a great  fit  for  the 


two-  and  four-year  degrees  at  Stockbridge 
and  UMass.  Mark  is  an  ISA  Certified  Ar- 
borist who  has  worked  as  a production 
arborist  since  2005;  he  received  his  M.S. 
degree  in  Urban  Forestry  from  UMass  in 
2013.  He’s  currently  enrolled  in  the  doc- 
toral program,  working  with  me  and  Brian 
Kane  looking  at  the  effect  of  cabling  and 
pruning  on  the  dynamic  motion  of  trees. 
Since  coming  to  UMass,  Mark  has  helped 


teach  the  tree-climbing  and  chain- saw 
labs,  as  well  as  a variety  of  other  courses. 
He’s  been  active  with  the  New  England 
ISA,  helping  out  at  several  of  the  chapter’s 
tree-climbing  competitions.  We  welcome 
Mark  to  the  program! 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with  you 
and  I hope  to  continue  my  involvement  in 
some  small  way.  Folks  (and  my  wife)  ask 
what  I plan  to  do  now.  I would  like  to  con- 
tinue with  some  ongoing  projects  - Z-133, 
the  Massachusetts  Champion  Tree  Project 
and  the  MTW  & FA  Qualified  Tree  War- 
den program  in  addition  to  consulting  on 
arboricultural  accidents.  Norma  and  I are 
planning  several  trips,  and  I plan  on  riding 
(motorcycle)a  lot  more. 

All  in  all  it  has  been  “a  great  ride,” 
working  with  some  outstanding  arborists 
and  tree  wardens  and  having  had  so  many 
excellent  students  over  39  years  of  teach- 
ing. Thank  you  for  your  support  over  the 
years  and  work  safe. 

H.  Dennis  Ryan,  MCA 

A 

Amherst,  Massachusetts  ^ 


Send  us  your  tree  care  photos! 

Want  to  see  your  tree  care  company  featured  in  TCIA  publications  and  social  me- 
dia? Send  us  your  photos  for  a chance  to  appear  in  TCI  Magazine , our  monthly 
Reporter  member  newsletter  or  even  as  the  cover  photo  for  the  TCIA  facebook  page. 
Here  is  what  we  look  for  in  a great  photo: 

1.  We  love  tree  care  workers  working. 

2.  Especially  if  they  are  doing  something  interesting. 

3.  No  blatant  promotions. 

4.  Both  horizontal  and  vertical  versions  of  the  scene.  Vertical  is  best,  you  may 
wind  up  on  our  cover. 

5.  Interesting  angles,  in  focus  with  good  lighting.  Provide  a caption. 

6.  High  resolution  images  (1MB  or  larger,  300  dpi) 

7.  And  most  importantly,  all  safety  PPE  and  practices  a MUST. 
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From  the  Field 


By  Michele  Hellyer 

There  are  a few  things  that  a mem- 
ber of  a tree  service  does  not  want 
to  discover  when  cutting  down  a 
tree  ...  one  is  unhappy  inhabitants.  As 
many  of  us  know,  trees  are  homes  to 
many  creatures,  and  most  do  not  like  it 
when  you  disturb  their  happy  homes;  this 
one  time  may  not  be  the  case. 

On  an  unusually  warm  December  af- 
ternoon in  northern  Illinois,  John  Helly- 
er was  on  a pretty  typical  call  to  remove 
trees  for  a residential  client.  After  limbing 
one  tree  and  beginning  to  bring  down  sec- 
tions of  the  trunk,  he  saw  a slow  moving 
bee  emerge.  Not  good.  He  immediately 
thought  an  active  hive  was  in  the  tree  and 
needed  to  make  a call.  Bees  are  a treasured 
commodity  in  our  environment  these  days 
and,  even  if  intrusive  to  the  day’s  produc- 
tivity, John  knew  the  right  thing  to  do  was 
try  at  all  costs  to  save  them  and  their  hive. 
One  of  his  past  clients  and  now  a pal,  local 


Beekeeper  Paul  Santonacita  checks  for  signs  of  the 
hive  in  cut  sections.  Photos  by,  and  courtesy  of,  Michele 
Hellyer. 


At  left,  honeycomb  is  evident  in  the  bottom  section  of  the  trunk.  At  right,  the  section  of  trunk  occupied  by  the  hive  in  its 
new  home ...  with  a trash  barrel  lid  strapped  on  top  to  keep  out  the  elements. 


beekeeper  Paul  Santonacita,  would  know 
what  to  do. 

Paul  came  to  the  site  and,  yes,  there  was 
an  active  hive  and  he  wanted  to  save  it. 
The  next  steps  were  to  secure  all  points  of 
exit  or  entry  to  keep  the  bees  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  trunk,  so  they  wouldn’t  swarm 
as  the  cutting  was  taking  place.  Once  they 
identified  the  general  length  of  the  hive, 
John  cut  the  section,  with  Paul  immediate- 
ly sealing  the  bottom  with  sheets  of  metal 
screening.  This  would  still  allow  venti- 
lation but  not  allow  the  bees  to  fly  out  if 
agitated.  Having  your  winter’s  nap  inter- 
rupted by  a chain  saw  might  just  do  that. 

After  the  section  of  the  trunk  was  re- 
moved, it  was  clear  that  the  hive  was  very 
intricate  and  probably  4 to  6 feet  in  length 
overall.  Once  the  top  and  bottom  were  se- 
cured with  screening,  the  last  step  was  to 
load  the  trunk,  bees  and  all,  onto  a trailer 
and  drive  them  to  their  new  home. 

Paul  had  selected  a healthy  tree  to  place 
the  trunk  next  to  and  tied  the  section  of  the 
tree  to  it.  He  felt  they  would  be  safe  through 
the  winter,  and  hopes  they  will  eventually 
relocate  with  a little  assistance.  He  hoped  be- 
fore spring  he  would  research  the  best  meth- 


od of  attempting  to  colonize  these  bees  into  a 
hive  for  beekeeping.  Paul  mentioned  a meth- 
od he  had  read  about  of  funneling  them  from 
the  log  into  a hive  and  now  he  had  a chance 
to  put  it  into  practice.  In  the  meantime,  his 
daughter,  Janie,  decorated  the  new  residents’ 
trunk  with  Christmas  garland  to  welcome 
them  to  their  property. 

In  the  end,  the  “pretty- straight-forward” 
job  that  JW  Hellyer  & Sons  Tree  Service 
had  started  that  morning  took  a little  de- 
tour, but  the  homeowners  were  thankful 
for  John  taking  the  time  to  help  save  the 
little  pollinators  from  being  harmed,  or 
being  subjected  to  a harsh  winter’s  expo- 
sure if  they  left  their  hive.  A special  thanks 
to  our  go- to  beekeeper,  Paul  Santonacita, 
for  helping  us  learn  more  about  the  nature 
of  bees  and  offering  his  on-site  assistance 
with  this  unique  conservation  opportunity. 

Michelle  Hellyer  is  a writer  based  in 
Marengo,  Illinois.  She  also  manages  pub- 
lic relations  and  administration  for  JW 
Hellyer  & Sons  Tree  Service  in  Marengo, 
which  is  owned  and  operated  by  her  hus- 
band, John  Hellyer,  and  their  two  sons, 
John  Jr.  and  Macgregor.  ^ 


^ TCI  will  pay  $100  for  published  “From  the  Field ” articles.  Submissions  become  the  property  of  TCI  and  are  subject  to  editing  for  ^ 

grammar,  style  and  length.  Entries  must  include  the  name  of  a company  and  a contact  person.  Send  to:  Tree  Care  Industry,  136 
^Harvey  Road,  Suite  101,  Londonderry,  NH 03053,  or  editor@tcia.org. ^ 
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“As  a CTSP  and  Certified  Arborist ; it  is  important  to  me  to  run  a safe,  professional  tree-care 
company.  Our  Easy  Lift  helps  to  make  us  both  safer  and  more  professional.  (JPequip  has  been 
extremely  prompt  and  helpful  in  answering  all  of  my  questions  whenever  I need  guidance. 

They  know  their  products  and  have  been  easy  to  contact  when  I have  questions." 

Tim  Snell , Snell  Tree  Experts,  North  Carolina 


LaDimy  (ri  'laiabl)  noun  [ from  Scottish  raliabill] 
the  quality  of  being  reliable,  dependable 
and  trustworthy;  ability  of  an  item  to  perform 
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JOINING  IS  EASY  AS  1,2,  3! 

Enjoy  members'  only  savings  with  your  first  order! 
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VOICE  OF  TREE  CARE 


Website Email 

□ I authorize  TCIA  to  fax  important  member  communications  to  the  number  provided. 

□ I am  not  eligible  for  TCIA  membership,  but  I am  interested  in  the  Inner  Circle  subscription  for  $75.  (Learn  more  at  tcia.org). 

Please  call  me  at .Questions  about  eligibilty?  Call  1 -800-733-2622. 


2.  TELL  US  MORE  ABOUT  YOUR  COMPANY 
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Equipment:  #LiftTrucks  # Forestry  body  Trucks:  # Spray  Rigs:  #Chippers:  # Cranes:  

Primary  Business  (must  add  up  to  1 00%)  Residential:  % Commercial  % Utility % Municipal  % 


3.  YOUR  MEMBERSHIP  BEGINS  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  THESE  ITEMS: 


1 . This  completed  membership  application 

2.  Payment  in  the  amount  of  $1 95*  (checks  payable  to  TCIA) 

3.  General  Liability  Insurance  Certificate  (required  for  ALL  tree  care  company  members) 


4.  Workers'  Compensation  Insurance  Certificate 

(only  if  it  is  required  in  your  state  for  the  number  of  employees  in  your  company) 

Please  make  certificates  of  insurance  out  to  and  send  membership  application  to: 

Tree  Care  Industry  Association  Attn:  Membership  Department 
136  Harvey  Road,  Suite  101,  Londonderry,  NH  03053 
Fax:  603-314-5385 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  DUE  FOR  THE 
FIRST  YEAR  IS  ONLY  $1  95! 


*Full  1 2-month  membership.  Offer  good  until  December  31 , 201 6. 
Available  to  first-time  member  companies  only. 

Renewal  dues  will  be  based  on  annual  tree  care  sales. 


PAYMENT  INFORMATION 

□ Check  enclosed  □ VISA/MASTERCARD/AMEX/DISCOVER 

Credit  card  no. Exp.  Date / / 

Name  on  Card Signature 

NOTE:  TCIA  cannot  accept  payment  information  by  email.  Email  transmission  is  not  always  secure  and  therefore  credit  card  informa- 
tion is  not  adequately  protected.  Do  not  send  any  credit  card  information  to  TCIA  by  email.  Instead,  use  our  secure  registration  portal 
at  secure.tcia.org  or  fax  us  your  order.  TCIA  shall  have  no  liability  for  any  losses  related  to  credit  card  information  included  in  email. 


EMAILMEMBERSHIP@TCIA.ORG  PHONE  800-733-2622  WEETCIA.ORG 


FAX  (603)  314-5385 


As  the  only  national  trade  organization  dedicated 
to  tree  care  businesses,  becoming  a member  of 
TCIA  is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 


BUSINESS  TOOLS  - From  professional  standards  to  the 
latest  publications,  members  receive  dynamic  tools  to 
run  their  businesses  safely,  efficiently,  and  successfully. 

EVENTS  - Enjoy  members-only  savings  and  deep 
discounts  on  TCIA-hosted  workshops  and  events 
around  the  country. 


SAFETY  TOOLS  - Worker  safety  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  professionalism  and  it's  a primary  focus  of  TCIA. 
We  build  programs,  tools  and  resources  to  improve 
safety  for  our  members  and  the  industry. 

NETWORKING  - Join  our  community  and  participate 
in  targeted  discussions,  events,  and  more  with  TCIA 
members  from  around  the  country. 

MAJOR  SAVINGS  - Receive  deep  discounts  on  training 
and  educational  materials  for  you  and  your  crew. 

MARKETING  TOOLS  - Use  our  exclusive  marketing 
materials  to  find,  keep  and  impress  customers. 
From  videos  to  postcards,  we've  got  what  you 
need. 

First-time  members  can  start  taking  advantage 
of  membership  benefits  right  away,  at  the  low 
introductory  price  of  $195.  Limited  time  offer. 


VOICE  OF  TREE  CARE 

Tree  Care  industry  Association 

Advancing  tree  care  businesses  since  1 938 


TCIA's  leadership 
and  guidance  have 
allowed  us  to  do  what 
we  do  best;  spend  more 
time  in  the  field. 

Doug  Edwards,  Arborist  Tree  Care  Enterprises,  Inc 


membership@tcia.org 

tcia.org 

1-800-733-2622 
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90’  Working  Height 
52’  Side  Read 9 


THE  ONLY  LIFT  specifically  designed  for  a TREE  CARE  PROFESSIONAL 


72’  Working-Height 

m4.5’Widem%  <tk  jt 


Omme  2750RX 


ULTRA-CAPABLE. 


www.  tracked  lifts,  com 
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S31  working  height 
Up  to  46'  lateral  reach 
Turbo  hydraulics:  3 boom  functions 
simultaneously  at  full  speed 
Drives  through  36rl  gates 
Basket  reaches  20'  below  grade 


The  NEW  Q3fiD  replaces  bucket  trucks,  climbing  gear,  and  self-propelled  lifts 

with  ONE,  more  versatile  & cost  effective  lift. 


fc  Standard  sliding  outrigger  pads 


Loads/unloads  on  & off 
chassis  in  seconds 


Mounts  on  an  under  GDI 
(17, 00019, 000  GVW)  truck 


Radio  Remote  Controls 


, 60%  more  * 1 

r?  if[ 

f,  30%  less  ^ Bg  5 [ ft* 

purchase  ( 1 ij  p | 

i $ ®yr  * 
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Order  your  lift  today  from  All  Access  Equipment  and  watch  it  pay  for  itself  in  one  season! 

Need  a different  size  lift?  We  have  models  ranging  from  50  to  135  feet. 

allaccessequipment.com  ||  info@allaccessequipment.com  I (978)  712-4950 

Circle  1 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


ALL  ACCESS 
EQUIPMENT 


Morbark  Strong!  It's  more  than  a slogan;  it's  a way  of  life  for  us.  It's  our  commitment  to  you  that  our  brush 
chippers  are  built  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  even  your  toughest  jobs.  Our  Beever™  Ml  2RX  brush  chipper  is  aggressive, 
productive  and  engineered  to  give  you  the  power  and  features  you  need  to  maximize  output,  minimize  downtime  and 
enhance  your  profitability. 


Our  commitment  to  you  extends  beyond  the  sale  with  our  dedication  to  chipper  operator  safety  and  training,  ever- 
expanding  dealer  network,  as  well  as  unmatched  service  and  support  teams.  In  short,  our  commitment  to 
you  is  Morbark  Strong! 


Infeed  Opening 

The  60"  x 31"  chute  opening 
and  15"  x 12"  throat  opening 
allows  for  easy  feeding  of 
branchy  material  and  reduced 
saw  labor  Available  with  our 
award-winning  ChipSafe® 
operator  safety  shield. 


TorqMax™Top 
Feed  Wheel 

Feed  Wheel  Compression 
system  with  spring-assisted 
down  pressure  generates  more 
than  3,200  Ib./ft.  of  material 
pulling  force. 


New-Style  Discharge 

This  discharge  handles  palm 
and  stringy  material  with  ease, 
while  a 360°  swivel  discharge 
with  chip  deflectors  throws 
chips  great. 


Fully  Extended  Steel 
Frame  and  Weld 
Construction 

Our  fully  extended  steel  frame 
and  weld  construction  ensures 
maximum  system  support, 
stability  and  prevention  of 
premature  wear  and  tear. 


Great  Offers  when  you  buy  a Beever™  M12RX! 

• Complimentary,  First- Year  TCI  A Membership* 


• Payments  of  $99  per  month  for  y 

* Restrictions  apply.  See  your  Morbark  dealer  or  sales  rep 

rour  first  four  months  and  rates  as  low  as  3.9%* 

>re sen tatr ve  for  more  information. 

Find  your  local  authorized 

Circle  20  on 

Morbark  Dealer  at  www.morbark.com/deale 
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" Easy  Lift  gets  me  into  jobs  that  I would  never  have  been  able  to  do.  The  controls 
are  very  intuitive,  Hatz  runs  great  and  only  burns  about  a tank  and  a half  per  day. 
I'm  glad  I made  this  investment  and  I would  do  it  again  without  question.  Thanks 
for  a great  machine. " Brent  Ackley,  Ackley  Tree  Service  LLC 


COMPUTERS  / CONTROLLERS 


} FANCY  PARTS  AND  SENSORS 

DAZING  DEPARTURE  ANGLE 

LONG  TRAVEL  OUTRIGGERS 


.■*  -JKfiiBK&qlimrv-rivu-'fr-  j 

0%  ON  60  MONTHS  FINANCING 

\ 'tfr.  :sj^  v 

FREE  SHIPPING  FOR  LOWER  50 

£sJas»'  mBMBKsak 
SALES  TAX  FREE  * 

FOR  USA  CITIZENS  AND  COMPANIES  ONLY 


Easy  Lift,  the  fastest  growing  brand  of  tracked  lifts  in  North  America 


(n  laiabl)  noun  [ from  Scottish  raliabill 

the  quality  of  being  reliable,  dependable 
and  trustworthy;  ability  of  an  item  to  perform 
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I Build  and  customize  your  own  unit  online  at  I www.UPequip.call 
I 16  models  up  to  139  feet  I 
I More  than  80  configurations  I 


TOLL  FREE  1-844-UPequip 


UP. 


EQUIP 


1989  1994  2001  2011  2014 


Cambistat  has  a wide  range  of  uses  from  slowing  the  growth  of  a tree  to  being  a component  of  a comprehensive  management  plan  for  rehabilitating 
injured  root  systems.  The  oak  tree  above  ( Quercus  alba)  was  treated  with  paclobutrazol  in  1989  and  again  in  the  early  ZGOO's.  Radial  trenching  and 
deadwood  pruning  have  also  been  performed.  Information  from  Watson,  G.W.  1996.  Tree  Root  Enhancement  with  Paclobutrazol.  JoA  22:21  1-217. 


Innovation  Drives  Us  To  Better  Tree  Care 

Rainbow  Treecare  began  in  1976  with  a simple  mission  to 
save  elm  trees  from  Dutch  elm  disease.  In  1997,  our  Scientific 
Advancements  division  was  founded  to  improve  the 
science  and  management  protocols  for  arboriculture. 

It  grew  Into  a full  service  research  & development 
company  that  has  brought  dozens  of  novel 
treatments  to  the  industry  and  works  with  hundreds 
of  tree  care  companies  across  the  country. 

A partnership  with  Rainbow  brings  you  more  than  just 
products.  You  get  step-by-step  training  for  you  and 
your  crews,  on-call  tech  support  from  knowledgeable 
arborists,  and  marketing  support  to  help  you  make 
the  sale  and  help  the  tree. 

Contact  us  today  for  the  latest  science  on  using 
Camhistat  to  improve  tree  health. 


Cambistat  Tree  Health  Benefits 


Improved  Drought  Tolerance 


Increased  Fjbrous  Root  Systems 


www.treeca resdence.com 


877-272-6747 


Rainbow  Treecare 


Scientific  Advancements 

© 2016  Raineiow  Treecahe  Scientific  Advancement 
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Outlook 


View  Your  Company 
as  Others  See  You 

Tree  care  companies  have  cultures  that  help  define  them.  Those 
cultures  shape  their  image  and  operation.  As  crews  head  out 
into  the  field  for  a day’s  work,  they  see  employees  of  other 
companies  doing  the  same.  And  in  a small  geographic  area,  compa- 
nies tend  to  know  who  is  doing  work  in  the  area  and  what  type  of 

cultures  they  have. 

Leaving  aside  the  large  utility  contractors,  in  most  regions  cultures  fall  into  a few  distinct  groups: 

• The  high-end  company  that  holds  most  of  the  commercial  and  prestige  accounts 
• The  jack-of-all-trades  company  that  prunes  trees,  mows  lawns  and  builds  stone  walls  and  patios 
• The  professional  company  that  offers  consulting  and  plant  health  care,  prefers  pruning  to 
removals  and  always  looks  good  arriving  on  a job  site 
• The  big  iron  company  that  rolls  out  of  the  shop  with  buckets,  skid  steers,  log  loaders  and  cranes 
• The  low  bid  company  that  prospers  through  a combination  of  high  volume  and  high  production 
• The  climbing  fraternity  company  that  prefers  climbers  to  bucket  trucks  and  delights  in  taking 
on  complicated  jobs 

• The  storm-chasing  company  that  functions  fine  during  calm  times  but  really  lives  to  hit  the 
road  for  work 

• The  transitioning  company  that  is  moving  away  from  tree  work  toward  landscaping,  land 
clearing  or  mulch  processing 

• The  legacy  company  that  has  been  around  for  decades  and  is  content  to  rely  on  referrals  and 
long-term  clients 

• The  low-end  company  that  specializes  in  removals  but  will  do  any  job  outdoors  . . . preferably 
for  cash 

Do  you  recognize  the  types?  Most  companies  are  a combination  of  types,  but  the  underlying 
culture  tends  to  skew  toward  one  dominant  theme.  Each  type  can  be  profitable,  and  each  tends 
to  have  a culture  that  reflects  the  market  in  which  they  compete,  the  age  of  the  company  and  its 
owner  and  the  culture  management  seeks  to  create. 

When  TCIA  members  look  around  town  at  their  competition,  they  recognize  where  each  com- 
pany fits  within  the  stereotypes. 

Importantly,  the  arborists  doing  the  work  every  day  recognize  the  cultures,  too.  Yes,  they  know 
who  pays  the  most.  They  know  which  companies  offer  the  most  training,  which  companies  are 
hard-driving  and  production  oriented,  which  drug  test  and  enforce  PPE  policies,  and  which  are 
most  likely  to  lay  off  employees  in  the  slow  season. 

In  other  words,  whether  they  use  the  words  “company  culture”  or  not,  the  arborists  working  in 
your  town  know  what  type  of  culture  local  companies  project.  I use  the  word  “project”  because 
the  image  owners  try  to  convey  doesn’t  always  match  the  reality. 

Why  does  the  culture  of  your  company  matter?  It’s  important  as  you  compete  for  talent.  If 
you’re  known  as  the  company  that  never  wears  PPE,  you’re  going  to  attract  employees  who 
don’t  want  to  wear  PPE  - and  discourage  those  who  do  from  applying.  If  you’re  known  as  the 
company  that  provides  the  most  training  and  professional  development,  you’re  going  to  attract 
arborists  who  want  to  learn  and  advance. 

The  culture  a company  projects  helps  define  it  - to  itself,  customers  and  current  or  potential 
employees.  Think  about  the  culture  your  company  projects  the  next  time  your  crews  head  out  in 
public. 

Mark  Garvin,  Publisher 

Tree  Care  Industry  Magazine  is  the  official  publication  of  the  Tree  Care  Industry  Association. 

For  TCIA  membership  information , call  1-800-733-2622,  or  visit  www.tcia.org. 

TCIs  mission  is  to  engage  and  enlighten  readers  with  the  latest  industry  news  and  information  on 
regulations,  standards,  practices,  safety,  innovations,  products  and  equipment.  We  strive  to  serve  as  the 
definitive  resource  for  commercial,  residential,  municipal  and  utility  arborists,  as  well  as  for  others  involved  in 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  trees.  The  official  publication  of  the  non-profit  Tree  Care  Industry  Association,  we 
vow  to  sustain  the  same  uncompromising  standards  of  excellence  as  our  members  in  the  field,  who  adhere  to 
the  highest  professional  practices  worldwide. 
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|3  RAYCO 


44HP  KUBOTA  TURBO  DIESEL  ENGINE 


RADIO  REMOTE  CONTROLS  SWING-OUT 


OPERATOR  CONTROL  STATION 

CAN  BE  OPERATED  FROM  HANDHELD  REMOTE  CONTROL  OR  FROM 
SWING  OUT  PANEL  RETRACTABLE  UNDERCARRIAGE  (50-INCH  EX- 
TENDED / 35-INCH  RETRACTED)  RUBBER  TRACKS  (NON-MARKING 
RUBBER  TRACKS  OPTIONAL)  HYDRAULIC  BACKFILL  BLADE  TWO- 
SPEED  GROUND  TRAVEL  LOW  CENTER  OF  GRAVITY  SLEWING  RING 


PIVOT  DESIGN 


call  - 800.392.2686  visit  - RAYCOMFG.  COM 
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Firewood  Donations  an 
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By  Clarisse  Hart 


48  Double-Block  Rigging  in 
Production  Operations 
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Let  Bandit  help  build  your  bottom  line. 
Call  1-800-952-0178  or  visit  online  at 


www.banditchippers.com 


a powerful  stump  grinding  machine  in  just  seconds. 
It  attaches  via  quick  attach  plate  and  is  powered 
hydraulically,  making  it  extremely  easy  to  use  and 
simple  to  maintain. 


Unlike  traditional  stump  grinders,  the  Bandit  Stump  Gun 
grinds  vertically  to  efficiently  remove  stumps  of  virtually 
any  size,  including  odd -shaped  stumps  and  root  balls. 
The  steel  grinding  shaft  is  built  to  withstand  the  rigors 
of  stump  grinding,  and  its  simple  design  is  virtually 
maintenance-free. 


The  Bandit  Stump  Gun  is  a cost-effective  stump  grinding 
solution  ideally  suited  for  tree  services  and  rental 
companies  utilizing  skid -steer  loaders  in  their  fleets. 
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ON  THE  COVER:  Arby  Garcia,  an  employee  of  Arbor  Masters  Tree 
& Landscape,  an  accredited,  18-year  TCIA  member  company 
based  in  Shawnee,  Kansas,  removes  a tree  from  a house  in 
Overland  Park,  Kan.,  after  a storm  in  July  2015. 
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Introducing  the  all-new  BOXER®  950HD 

◄ ► 

RISE  ABOVE! 


Designed  from  the  ground  up,  the  Boxer®  950HD 
includes  many  class-leading  features  previously 
found  only  on  full-size  skid-steer  models. 


Wide  Range  of 
Attachments 


Like  other  Boxer  models,  the 
950HD  accepts  an  expansive 
range  of  attachments  for 
digging,  lifting,  carrying 
and  placing  materials — to 
knock  out  whatever  work 


Boxer  Equipment  is  manufactured  by  Morbark,  LLC 


48-HP  (36  kW)f  Tier  4 Final  diesel 
engine  with  Diesel  Oxidation  Catalyst 
(DOC)  that  does  not  require  after 
treatment 


• 95.5“ 


(2.4-meter) 
hinge  pin 
height 
allows  easy 
dumping 
over  a 6*  (1 .8-meter)  box  side 

• Plus  an  impressive  957  lb. 

(434  kg)  rated  operating  capacity 
(at  35%  tip  load) 

See  for  yourself  how  the 
Boxer  950HD  rises  above 
the  competition! 

BCOHfEg 

BIG  POWER  IN  ALL  PLACES 

Contact  your  local 

Boxer  distributor  or  visit 

www.BoxerEquipment.com 


Circle  11  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 
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“We  learn  from  others'  mistakes  and  accidents.  That  drives  us  to  things  that  improve  our  training ; " says  Jay 
Sturm,  president  of  Cranes  101.  Photo  courtesy  of  Cranes  101. 


When  it  comes  to  safe  crane  use, 
there  are  three  steps  to  success 
- training,  training  and  training. 
Machines  such  as  the  crane  are  in  in- 
creasing demand  to  make  up  for  a dwin- 
dling labor  pool  and  rising  labor  costs. 
Simultaneously,  there  is  the  challenge  to 
achieve  better  profitability  by  being  able 
to  tackle  more  difficult  (and  potentially 
more  profitable)  jobs  more  efficiently. 

John  M.  Brown,  northeast  rep  for  Crane 
Industry  Services  LLC,  a TCI  A associate 
member  company  based  in  Villa  Rica, 
Georgia,  says,  “No  one  wants  to  have  an 
accident  on  the  property,  and  crane  oper- 
ation for  tree  care  is  a bit  different  from 
other  uses. 

“One  of  the  huge  things  to  recognize  is 
that  trees  do  not  usually  grow  in  parking 
lots,”  he  quips,  noting  that  a crane  in  tree 
care  will  be  put  to  use  in  very  demanding 
environments.  Brown  says  an  operator  has 
to  know  not  only  the  safety  parameters, 
but  also  “develop  the  discipline  to  stay 
within  the  safety  envelope.” 

Therefore,  “One  of  the  first  safety  re- 
quirements to  learn  is  to  set  up  on  solid 
footing,”  he  begins.  “That  generally  means 
learning  to  correctly  set  the  hydraulic  out- 
riggers and,  in  most  cases,  setting  up  on 
cribbing  to  ensure  the  footing  is  solid  and 
does  not  deflect  under  load.” 

Correct  and  safe  operation  of  a crane 
boils  down  to  “basic,  basic,  basic  phys- 
ics,” according  to  Brown.  “What  makes 
for  a safe  crane  operator  is  knowing  a few 
principles.  One  of  the  main  principles  is 
leverage;  the  leverage  of  the  crane  has  to 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  load. 

“To  prevent  accidents,  one  has  to  have 
proficient  knowledge,  and  that  comes  only 
from  proper  training.  Then,”  he  stresses, 
“one  has  to  have  self-discipline  not  to  op- 
erate outside  of  the  load-chart  ratings. 

“We  have  one  truism  here  at  Crane  In- 
dustry Services,  that  the  most  important 
connection  on  the  crane  is  that  between 
the  seat  and  the  controls  - in  other  words, 
the  operator,”  Brown  says,  adding  that  it 
goes  all  the  way  to  training  operators  to 
make  sure  all  safety  devices  and  systems 

Facing  page:  Crane  operation  for  tree  care  is  a bit 
different  from  other  uses,  and  proper  training  can 
be  the  difference  between  a successful  job  and  a 
disaster.  Photo  by  Kimberly  Nieves- Sosa,  courtesy 
of  The  Crane  Man  Inc. 


work  properly  and  to  make  daily,  monthly 
and  annual  inspections  a habit. 

“Our  company  is  not  a manufactur- 
er,” Brown  says.  “We  do  inspections  and 
training.  Cranes  need  annual  compliance 
inspections,  like  cars.  In  training  we  talk 
about  safe  practices.  What  we  offer  is  cer- 
tification of  operators.  Certification  means 
passing  not  only  a written  test,  but  also  a 
practical  exam  by  a nationally  accredited 
examiner.  We  do  that.” 

The  first  step  in  the  process,  he  says, 
is  qualification  training,  which  ultimate- 
ly can  lead  to  certification.  “That  means 
providing  trainers  who  can  satisfy  a crane 
owner’s  requirements  for  basic  operation. 
We  come  to  you  with  a course  and  teach  it 
to  your  whole  team,”  Brown  says. 

Ultimately,  Brown  stresses,  “Operator 
certification  is  the  best  practice. 

“Our  goal  is  to  make  cranes  and  tree 
work  uneventful,”  Brown  notes.  “We 
teach  how  important  it  is  to  take  time  to 
set  up,  to  work  slow  and  steady,  to  plan  the 
job  and  to  relocate  the  crane  to  complete 
a job.  For  example,  when  you  get  major 
parts  of  a trunk  down,  set  them  next  to 
the  tree’s  base,  then  relocate  the  crane  to 
move  the  pieces.  It  is  not  necessary  to  set 
up  the  crane  in  front  of  a house  and  do  all 
the  work  out  back.” 

In  addition  to  setting  up,  Brown  reit- 
erates that  it  is  critical  to  learn  to  use  the 
crane’s  capacity  charts.  “These  tell  angles, 
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weights  and  distances.  If  you  exceed  them, 
you  can  expect  the  crane  to  break  or  tip 
over,”  he  warns.  “That’s  why  we  teach 
professional  arborists  to  use  charts  that 
show  the  type  of  wood,  length,  diameter 
and  age  of  the  tree.” 

Brown  and  the  other  crane  training  ex- 
perts consulted  for  this  article  agree  that 
even  the  charts  are  only  a best  estimate. 
Unlike  lifting  a known  quantity,  such  as 
a steel  I-beam  in  construction,  taking  tree 
pieces  is  an  inexact  science.  The  weight  of 
a 10-foot  section  of  an  oak  tree  can  vary 
depending  on  the  part  of  the  tree,  age  and 
season. 

“About  99  percent  of  our  work  is  tree 
work,”  says  Peter  Nieves-Sosa,  president 
of  The  Crane  Man,  Inc.,  largely  a crane 
rental  company  (crane  plus  operator) 
in  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Delaware  region.  In  addition  to 
telescoping,  or  “stick,”  cranes,  the  TCIA 
tree  care  member  company  also  offers 
knuckle-boom  crane  training. 

“We  have  offered  a crane- safety  climber 
school  for  the  past  six  years  to  help  climb- 
ers work  with  cranes,”  he  says,  noting 
that,  as  an  experienced  operator,  he  oper- 
ates the  crane  and  a cadre  of  what  he  calls 
elite  climbers  work  as  instructors  in  the 
tree.  The  objective  is  to  get  climbers  and 
ground  crews  to  work  with  a crane. 

The  main  crane  training  is  a three-day 
course  aimed  at  getting  an  operator  profi- 
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“As  soon  as  you  pick  up  a tree , you  own  it ...  So 
you  have  to  have  a focus  on  what  you  are  capable 
of.  No  one  ever  died  from  taking  too  small  a 
piece , " says  Peter  Nieves-Sosa.  Photo  by  Kimberly 
Nieves-Sosa,  courtesy  of  The  Crane  Man  Inc. 


dent  in  the  use  of  a crane.  (Nieves-Sosa’s 
company  does  not  perform  certification.) 
The  curriculum,  he  says,  covers  setup 
orientation  and  safety  in  a classroom  the 
morning  of  the  first  day,  then  actually  tak- 
ing down  trees.  Nieves-Sosa  stressed  that 
in  the  climber  school  courses,  students  do 
not  run  cranes. 

“We  provide  a certificate  of  training. 
Right  now,  crane-operator  certification  is 
required  in  16  states,”  he  says. 

OSHA,  according  to  its  website,  by  No- 
vember 2017  will  demand  crane  operator 
certification  on  all  cranes  used  in  construc- 
tion. While  no  national  program  exists  for 
all  crane  applications,  training  provid- 
ers interviewed  for  this  article  are  of  the 
opinion  that,  in  time,  all  crane  operators 
will  require  certification.  Right  now,  that 
is  performed  by  the  National  Commission 
for  the  Certification  of  Crane  Operators 
(NCCCO). 

According  to  Nieves-Sosa,  “To  get  a 
crane  operator  certificate,  one  has  to  pass  the 
NCCCO  test,  some  120  questions,  and  with- 
in a year  take  a practical  exam.  Once  certi- 
fied here  in  Pennsylvania,  one  also  has  to  be 
licensed,  at  a cost  of  $350,  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia labor  board,  which  issues  a state  license. 


Same  for  New  Jersey,”  he  adds. 

“We  do  not  plan  to  get  into  certifica- 
tion,” Nieves-Sosa  says.  “I  send  my  op- 
erators out,  and  all  of  mine  are  certified. 
This  is  time  consuming.  I run  a three-man 
company  five  to  six  days  a week  all  year. 
I like  to  do  training,  but  it  is  not  my  full- 
time gig.”  Though  he  may  train  as  an  ad- 
dendum, his  having  clients  from  Canada, 
Colorado,  Florida,  Virginia,  New  England 
and  England  illustrates  the  need. 

“We  are  hands-on  and  specialize  in 
cranes  in  tree  care.  Every  day  we  take 
down  trees  with  a crane.  I figure  we’ve  av- 
eraged 365  trees  a year  for  17  years,”  he 
notes,  stating  that  experience  has  shown 
a big  difference  between  lifting  trees  and 
iron.  “As  soon  as  you  pick  up  a tree,  you 
own  it.  Unlike  lifting  a steel  beam,  in  tree 
care,  your  first  pick  of  the  day  could  be 
150  feet  off  the  ground.  So  you  have  to 
have  a focus  on  what  you  are  capable  of. 
No  one  ever  died  from  taking  too  small  a 
piece,”  he  maintains. 

“Take  a small  piece  first,”  he  reiter- 
ates. “There  are  so  many  variables  that 
can  change  the  weight  of  a tree  section 
(varying  from  chart  estimates).  This  way 
you  get  a feel  for  the  tree  and  know  better 


NATIONAL 


CRANE 


221 01 S Crane 


Truck  Mounted  Cranes 


M Series  Cranes 


Call  800-824-6704  or  email  barunnion@runnionequipment.com  today! 
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www.runnionequipment.com 
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INTRODUCING  ALTEC’S  MOST  VERSATILE  AERIAL  DEVICE 


THE  TDA58  IS  COMPACT,  YET  RUGGED  WHICH  MAKES 
IT  THE  IDEAL  PRODUCT  FOR  WORK  IN  HARSH  TREE  CARE 
CONDITIONS,  AS  WELL  AS  RESIDENTIAL  APPLICATIONS. 


SALES@ALTEC.COM 

800.958.2555 

ALTEC.COM 


“No  matter  how  good  you  are  at  estimating  the  weight 
of  a tree  section , ...  (it  is)  not  suspended  until  it  is  free 
from  the  tree , " says  Phil  Dowd,  with  Altec's  Sentry 
Program.  “If  you  underestimate  that  weight,  you  can 
inadvertently  overload  the  crane.  " Courtesy  of  Altec. 

that  you  are  working  within  your  safety 
factor.  I do  not  like  to  go  over  70  percent 
of  the  crane’s  capacity.  With  trees,  weight 
is  a calculated  guess,  but  it’s  still  a guess. 
Once  free  from  the  tree,  you  own  it,  so  you 
better  be  good  for  it,”  he  warns  again. 

John  Kosta  is  training  coordinator  and 
handles  operator  certification  through 
OSHA  for  PalFleet  Truck  Equipment  - 
Tiffin,  a TCIA  associate  member  company 
based  in  Tiffin,  Ohio.  PalFleet  is  a crane 
dealer,  operates  a rental  fleet  and  is  NC- 
CCO  certified  to  provide  crane  certifica- 
tion training  and  testing  for  knuckle-boom 
and  service  crane  operators. 

“We  sell  cranes  to  the  tree  care  indus- 
try,” he  says.  “Demand  is  growing  rapid- 
ly for  tree  care,  and  crane  training  also  is 
growing  quite  a bit. 

“We  start  in  the  classroom  with  the  ba- 
sic safety  operations  and  all  aspects  of  a 
crane,”  Kosta  explains.  “We  put  together  a 
booklet  for  everyone  touching  on  virtually 
every  aspect  of  crane  use.  We  do  a simple 
test,  then  move  outside  to  learn  to  ‘un- 
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stow’  the  crane,  operate  with  an  actual 
load  and  re- stow  it.” 

Kosta  says  it  is  quite  important  for 
students  to  use  their  own  crane  models. 
“Students  can  certainly  use  a demo,  but 
they  really  learn  best  by  using  theirs. 

“We  have  students  ranging  from  no 
experience  to  years  of  experience  who 
need  something  in  their  file  for  liability 
(insurance)  needs  or  to  accommodate 
a new  company  (proficiency)  poli- 
cy,” he  explains.  “There  are  all  kinds 
of  reasons  for  operator  training,”  he 
notes,  with  a nod  to  the  2017  OSHA 
construction  requirements.  “It’s  hard  to 
say  if  OSHA  will  require  certification 
in  other  industries.” 

Jay  Sturm,  president  of  Cranes  101, 
a TCIA  associate  member  company 
based  in  Bellingham,  Massachusetts, 
has  seen  a lot  of  crane  accidents.  “We 
realize  how  many  crane  accidents  hap- 
pen as  a result  of  no  training  or  training 
that  is  not  effective  enough,”  he  says. 
“To  be  honest  with  you,  it’s  discour- 
aging that  many  are  the  result  of  inef- 
fective or  no  training.”  His  company 
functions  on  three  levels:  cranes  and 
aerial  truck  inspections,  consulting  and 
training  coast-to-coast. 

“We  learn  from  others’  mistakes  and 
accidents.  That  drives  us  to  things  that 
improve  our  training,”  Sturm  says.  “Train- 
ing is  the  single  most  important  element  in 
running  a business,  in  my  opinion. 

“In  the  tree  care  industry,  with  cranes, 
I have  seen  more  than  one  occasion  in 
the  past  few  months  where  cranes  flipped 


Cribbing  can  ensure  the  footing  is  solid  and  does 
not  deflect  under  load.  “Typically,  in  tree  work, 
you  are  not  setting  up  on  a flat  surface.  It's  likely 
a lawn, " says  Jay  Sturm,  president  of  Cranes  101. 
Photo  courtesy  of  Cranes  101. 
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over.  Sometimes,  fortunately,  no  one  gets 
hurt;  other  times,  not  so,”  he  reports. 

Sturm  says  his  company  is  at  the  point 
where,  “We  can  categorize  our  new  train- 
ing customers  as  to  whether  they  are 
post-accident  or  not.  A lot  come  to  us  as 
the  result  of  an  accident.  Sometimes  we 
can  predict  as  we  scope  out  a new  custom- 
er whether  it  is  consulting  in  post-accident 
or  a training  job.” 

He  confides,  “I  do  understand  going 
into  business  is  frightening  and  expen- 
sive. I understand  that  very  well  from 
building  this  business.  Sometimes  training 
expenses  get  sidestepped  until  later.  But 
sometimes  that  comes  with  a high  price, 
unfortunately.  Frankly,  I applaud  TCIA  for 
providing  the  training  it  does  (through  the 
Arborist  Safety  Training  Institute)  at  low 
to  no  cost.  What  a way  to  step  up  to  the 
plate! 

“Our  training  follows  federal  guide- 
lines. OSHA  has  good  ones  for  course 
content,  so  we  stay  in  line  with  them  from 
setup  to  how  to  operate  safely  to  do’s  and 
don’ts  and,  of  course,  limitations  for  a 
crane,”  Sturm  says. 

“A  person  who  goes  through  our  course 
and  successfully  passes  it  is  a crane  op- 
erator, pure  and  simple,”  he  maintains. 
“However,  there  are  special  needs  in  tree 
work  that  make  this  industry  unique  for  a 
crane  operator.  For  example,  there  is  no 
one  way  to  set  up  a crane.  Typically,  in 
tree  work,  you  are  not  setting  up  on  a flat 
surface.  It’s  likely  a lawn.  That’s  the  first 
thing  that  is  unique. 

“The  second  unique  thing  is  the  fact 
that  you  will  be  cutting  a portion  of  a tree 
without  knowing  its  exact  weight.  A crane 
is  designed  to  operate  with  the  weight 
known  to  the  operator  so  the  crane  can  op- 
erate within  the  load  chart.  Weight  is  not 
stamped  on  a tree.  The  operator  has  to  be 
more  knowledgeable  in  how  tree  weight 
is  calculated.  It  is  very  different  from  con- 
struction. 

“Then,  the  operator  will  be  working 
with  an  arborist  in  the  tree,”  Sturm  con- 
tinues. “That  means  there  is  a worker  un- 
derneath the  load,  another  situation  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Again,  this  is  a 
situation  unique  to  the  tree  care  business.” 

Other  things  to  consider  include  the 
weather.  “We  talk  about  the  sail  effect 
(when  tree  sections  swing  in  the  wind). 


INNOVATIVE 


PROVIDING  PRODUCTS  BEYOND  THE  STANDARD 


PalFJeet  Tiffin  — Your  premier  Arborist  articulating  crane 
package  source.  With  decades  of  experience  in  the  development 
and  customization  of  knuckleboom  crane  packages,  Pa! Fleet 
Tiffin  will  design  and  build  a custom  package  that  best  suits 
your  business  and  your  geographical  location  requirements. 


The  developer  of  the  original  Tree-Mek,  PalFleet  Tiffin  is  capable 
of  thinking  £Eoutside-of-the-box”  to  develop  packages  that  are 
replacing  conventional  tree  care  equipment.  Our  highly  efficient 
equipment  will  save  you  critical  job  time  and,  most  importantly, 
create  a significantly  safer  work  environment. 


"There  are  so  many  unknowns  when  you  remove  a tree  - weight  of  the  tree  pieces,  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  limbs,  proximity  to  buildings  and  power  lines. . . and  the  ground  can  lose  support,  ” says  James  Headley, 
of  Crane  Institute  of  America  Certification.  " Because  of  these  things,  this  industry  (tree  care)  is  about  as 
hazardous  as  you  can  get. " Photo  courtesy  of  Crane  Institute  of  America  Certification. 


Operators  have  to  know  where  to  get  wind 
speeds  from.  Usually,  that’s  the  National 
Weather  Service.  But  keep  in  mind  that  the 
wind  reported  at  30  feet  above  the  ground 
likely  no  longer  applies  at  60  feet.  Wind 
speed  can  be  higher  or  lower.” 

Common  sense  is  also  important  in  train- 
ing, according  to  Sturm.  “The  operator 


should  be  able  to  look  at  a tree  top  to  check 
wind  speed  and  direction.  That  may  sound 
obscure,  but  it  is  more  criteria  to  go  by.” 

He  also  says  many  new  cranes  will  fea- 
ture an  anemometer  (wind  gauge)  for  the 
crane  tip,  some  with  remote  read-outs.  “I 
recommend  that  $200  investment  highly,” 
he  says. 


Phil  Doud  is  the  program  manager  for 
Altec’s  Sentry  Program,  designed  to  help 
employers  train  and  certify  equipment  op- 
erators on  the  safe  and  proper  operation  of 
Altec  aerial  equipment. 

“There  always  is  a persistent  demand, 
regardless  of  the  industry,”  for  training,  he 
notes,  adding  that  much  of  that  is  due  to 
business  expansion  and  turnover  of  qual- 
ified operators. 

Doud  agrees  that  training  has  a lot  to 
do  with  knowing  physics.  “Regardless  of 
what  you  lift,  such  as  a block  of  steel,  typ- 
ically a construction  crane  does  the  same 
thing  every  day,  working  with  known 
weights,  shapes  and  sizes.  So  the  operator 
can  predict  pretty  well  how  the  load  will 
handle.” 

Tree  care  is  different,  Doud  concurs. 
“No  matter  how  good  you  are  at  estimat- 
ing the  weight  of  a tree  section  you  will 
suspend,  it  is,  in  fact,  not  suspended  until 
it  is  free  from  the  tree.  That  becomes  the 
first  time  you  are  aware  of  the  effect  it  will 
have  on  your  crane.  If  you  underestimate 
that  weight,  you  can  inadvertently  over- 
load the  crane  when  it  separates  from  the 
tree. 

“There  just  are  so  many  variables  that 
cannot  be  calculated  out  precisely,”  he 
says.  “As  you  disassemble  a tree  with  a 
crane,  the  operator  needs  to  be  trained  to 
be  conservative  with  load  judgment  and 
stay  well  within  capacity  of  crane. 

“There  are  a lot  of  seat-of-the-pants 
operators,  capable  and  skilled  operators, 
to  be  sure,  but  that  does  not  substitute  for 
knowing  careful  load-chart  use,  setup  and 
ground  conditions,  cribbing,  if  needed, 
and  the  importance  of  following  manufac- 
turers’ instructions. 

“There  are  some  distinguishing  marks 
of  a well-trained  pro,  especially  how  the 
crane  is  set  up.  Often  that  will  tell  all  you 
need  to  know  about  the  operator  in  the 
cab,”  Doud  claims. 

“In  my  opinion  and  experience,  I would 
say  that  easily  more  than  half  of  all  crane 
accidents  are  caused  by  not  setting  up 
properly,”  Doud  maintains,  noting  that 
much  of  that  is  a function  of  training,  or 
rather  a lack  thereof. 

“Another  thing  that  happens  is  when 
the  crane  takes  the  tree  load.  An  unskilled 
crew  may  not  be  able  to  handle  the  dy- 
namic load  as  the  tree  moves  to  hanging 
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on  the  hook,”  Doud  says.  He  explains  that 
if  the  load  falls  a significant  distance,  three 
to  four  feet,  the  weight  of  the  tree  section 
plus  acceleration  in  the  fall  puts  the  brunt 
of  the  dynamic  load  on  the  crane.  Then  it 
becomes  unpredictable. 

“Operators  need  to  be  trained  to  be 
very  conservative,”  he  continues.  “For  ex- 
ample, if  the  lift  is  estimated  at  80  to  90 
percent  of  the  load  capability,  the  change 
created  by  the  dynamic  load  can  easily  far 
exceed  the  capacity  of  the  crane. 

“So  it  becomes  important  to  learn  to 
bring  the  right  crane  to  the  job,”  Doud 
states.  “It  may  be  OK  for  the  crane  to  reach 
100  feet,  but  it  may  not  have  the  capacity  to 
do  so  leaning  over  a house.  Pay  the  money 
to  bring  in  a better  crane,”  he  says. 

Regarding  the  environment,  he  says, 
“Operators  need  to  be  trained  for  hazards; 
the  operating  characteristics  of  each  crane. 
So  an  employer  needs  to  evaluate  their 
skills  through  a training  program.  If  oper- 
ators cannot  estimate  weight  or  use  load 
charts,  they  are  not  trained  and,  therefore, 
are  not  qualified  for  the  job.” 


If  anything  can  go  wrong... 

James  Headley  has  been  in  crane  man- 
ufacturing, worked  as  a journeyman  oper- 
ator and  crane  accident  investigator  and, 
ultimately,  became  a degreed  teacher.  As 
CEO  of  the  Crane  Institute  of  America 
Certification,  a TCIA  associate  member 
company  based  in  Sanford,  Florida,  and 
sister  company  Crane  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica, he  has  some  100,000  students  to  his 
company’s  credit  in  three  decades.  So, 
Headley  says,  he  has  seen  it  all. 

“There  are  so  many  unknowns  when 
you  remove  a tree  - weight  of  the  tree 
pieces,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  limbs, 
proximity  to  buildings  and  power  lines 
...  and  the  ground  can  lose  support,”  he 
says.  “Because  of  these  things,  this  indus- 
try (tree  care)  is  about  as  hazardous  as  you 
can  get.  The  accident  potential  is  huge.” 

He  acknowledges  that  training  is  not 
only  becoming  the  law  of  the  land,  ongo- 
ing training  is  essential  to  ongoing  safety, 
and  he  has  many  anecdotes  to  back  that 
up.  Here  is  one  bordering  on  the  notorious, 
though  there  were  no  injuries. 


“Looking  back,  there  was  a football 
player  who  became  quite  famous  as  an 
NFL  announcer.  A tree  was  being  taken 
down  behind  his  house.”  Headley  says,  “A 
large  crane  was  brought  in  and  parked  in 
the  cul-de-sac  with  the  150-  to  200-foot 
boom  going  over  the  house.” 

“Night  fell,  so  the  crew  had  to  bring  in 
lighting.  They  were  doing  pretty  well  until 
they  got  to  the  big  part  of  the  tree,”  Head- 
ley  recounts.  “The  radius  (reach)  of  the 
crane  was  so  long  and  the  operators  didn’t 
correctly  estimate  the  weight  of  the  sec- 
tion that  the  crane  cut  loose,  and  the  crane 
went  down  on  the  middle  of  the  house. 

“These  kinds  of  accidents  happen  all  the 
time,”  Headley  states,  adding,  “so  I do  think 
that  operator  training  will  become  very  im- 
portant, if  not  mandatory,  in  the  future.  I 
cannot  think  of  anyone  who  needs  training 
more  than  arborists  who  operate  cranes.” 

In  the  end,  the  crane  is  a specialized 
piece  of  equipment  operating  in  a unique 
environment,  tree  care.  Achieving  a bal- 
ance of  safety  and  productivity  boils  down 
to  one  thing:  training.  ^ 
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Cutting  Edge  - News 


Send  Cutting  Edge  News  items  to  editor@tcia.org 


Loftness  marks  60  years 
of  manufacturing  success 

Loftness  Specialized  Equipment, 
a 13-year  TCIA  associate  member 
company,  this  year  marks  60  years  of 
manufacturing  success  in  the  heart  of 
the  upper  Midwest.  Dick  Loftness,  a 
Hector,  Minnesota,  farmer,  first  made 
a V-type  snow  blower  for  his  own 
use.  This  led  to  the  start  of  Loftness 
Manufacturing  in  1956.  In  1979,  Dick 
Loftness  sold  the  company  to  Marv 
Nelson,  and  the  company  has  been 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Nelson 
family  ever  since. 

The  Loftness  lineup  now  includes  VM- 
Logix  vegetation  management  equip- 
ment, including  the  mulching  heads,  flail 
mowers  and  mechanical  trimmers  used  in 
tree-clearing  operations.  It  also  includes 
SnowLogix  snow-blower  attachments, 
GrainLogix  grain-bagging  equipment, 
CropLogix  crop-residue  equipment  and  the 
recently  launched  FertiLogix  line  of  fertil- 
izer application  and  handling  equipment. 
Loftness  also  produces  specialized  attach- 
ments, including  the  Kwik  Pik  rock  picker, 
Cool  Flow  auxiliary  hydraulic  cooler  and 
Power  Pak  hydraulic  power  unit. 

“We’ve  made  great  strides  in  six  de- 
cades, and  we’re  very  proud  of  our  com- 
pany’s accomplishments  and  work  ethic,” 
says  Gloria  Nelson,  president  of  Loftness. 

A resolve  for  manufacturing  excellence 
began  with  Dick  Loftness,  was  spurred 
by  Marv  Nelson  and  continues  to  present 
day,  according  to  Gloria  Nelson.  Top- 
grade  steel,  welded  with  high-quality  wire 
and  argon  gas,  along  with  top-of-the-line 
components  and  pride  of  workmanship 
from  its  skilled  workforce,  goes  into  ev- 
ery Loftness  product,  she  says,  adding  that 
rigorous  testing  ensures  a problem-free 
machine,  while  a commitment  to  reliabil- 
ity and  service  has  built  strong  customer 
relationships. 

“Loftness  would  not  be  where  it  is  today 
without  the  determination,  dedication  and 
safety  of  our  workers,”  said  Steve  Nel- 
son, senior  vice  president  of  marketing. 
“In  fact,  our  staff’s  commitment  to  safety 
has  resulted  in  an  ongoing  record  streak  of 
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more  than  three  years  without  a lost  day 
due  to  injury.” 

What  began  simply  by  manufacturing 
and  selling  to  local  farmers  in  1956  has 
expanded  into  a global  business.  Now, 
Loftness  products  are  sold  across  the  U.S. 
and  Canada,  as  well  as  in  Mexico,  Chile, 
France,  Japan,  China  and  Australia. 

“At  Loftness,  we  strive  to  design  and 
build  the  best  equipment  possible,  while 
meeting  the  standards  our  customers  have 
come  to  expect,”  added  Dave  Nelson,  se- 
nior vice  president  of  sales.  “We  are  com- 
mitted to  continue  down  the  path  of  suc- 
cess paved  during  the  past  60  years.” 

Morbark’s  Shoemaker 
named  Manufacturer  of  Year 

James  W.  Shoemaker  Jr.,  Morbark  LLC 
president,  in  April  was  named  the  2016 
John  G.  Thodis  Michigan  Manufacturer 
of  the  Year  Award  recipient  for  Large  Tier 
companies  by  the  Michigan  Manufactur- 
ers Association  (MMA).  The  Award  pro- 
gram recognizes  manufacturers  for  their 
dedication  to  community  service,  their  is- 
sue advocacy  and  their  role  as  a symbol  of 
the  positive  work  being  done  by  the  man- 
ufacturing industry. 

“I’m  deeply  honored,”  says  Shoemak- 
er. “More  importantly,  this  award  really 
belongs  to  the  great  team  here  at  Mor- 
bark who  are  truly  committed  to  what  we 
do.  These  Morbark  men  and  women  are 
proud  to  be  manufacturers  and  demon- 
strate that  passion  each  and  every  day. 
I’ve  been  privileged  to  help  promote 
their  efforts.” 
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Shoemaker  joined  Morbark,  a 36-year 
TCIA  associate  member  company,  in 
2003  as  director  of  operations  before  first 
being  promoted  to  vice  president  of  op- 
erations, and  then  being  appointed  presi- 
dent in  2011. 

“Every  recipient  of  the  Michigan  Man- 
ufacturer of  the  Year  Award  carries  on 
the  memory  of  John  G.  Thodis,  MMA’s 
longest-serving  CEO,”  said  Chuck  Had- 
den, president  and  CEO  of  the  MMA. 
“John  believed  that  manufacturers  are 
more  than  just  innovators  within  their  fa- 
cilities; they  are  also  leaders  in  their  com- 
munities. He  would  be  proud  to  see  Jim 
carrying  on  that  great  tradition.” 

Fecon  hires  Mid-South 
regional  manager 

Fecon,  Inc.  recently  named  Kevin 
Chambers  as  regional  manager,  Mid-South 
Region,  covering 
Texas,  Louisiana 
and  Oklahoma. 
Through  his  10- 
plus  years  of  terri- 
tory management 
within  the  indus- 
try, Kevin  brings 
to  Fecon,  a 17-year 
TCIA  associate 
member  company, 
extensive  hands- 
on  experience  in 
development  and  implementation  of  sales 
and  marketing  strategies,  dealer  recruit- 
ment and  development,  sales  and  service 
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Reliable  — Durable  — Clean  — Green. 


Featuring  a complete  line  of  EPA  and  CARD  Certified  1.6,  2.5, 
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Contact  One  Of  Our  Distributors  Today! 
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Southwest  Products  Corp. 
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Diesel  Power  Equipment 
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Engines,Inc. 
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Powertech  Engines  Inc, 
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Fullerton,  CA  (800)  784-1776 

Perkins  Pacific 

Ridgefield,  WA  877-877-3311 

McDonald  Equipment  Co. 

Willoughby,  OH  800-589-9025 
Portland;  Ml  800-445-5273 
M,  G,  Bryan 
Equipment  Co. 

Grand  Prairie,  TX 
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D A C Industrial 
Engines  Inc. 
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Oakville,  ON,  Canada 
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Calgary,  AB,  Canada 
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Port  Coquitlam,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 
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800-374-6766 

Prince  George,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 
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Milano,  Italy 
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Arborjet’s  new  Tree-age  G4  pesticide 


Arborjet’s  new  Tree-age  G4,  a 4-percent  emamectin  benzoate 
formulation,  is  a General  Use  Pesticide  (as  determined  by  the 
EPA),  eliminating  the  need  for  additional  licensing  and  paper- 
work in  most  states.  Each  quart  treats  approximately  37  trees 
at  10-inch  DBH,  controlling  pests  such  as  emerald  ash  borer; 
pine  bark  beetles,  including  ambrosia  beetles  and  southern, 
western  and  mountain  pine  beetles;  and  leaf-feeding  caterpil- 
lars, including  gypsy  moth,  winter  moth  and  tent  caterpillars, 
for  up  to  two  years.  Maximize  productivity  by  pairing  Tree-age 
G4  with  Arborjet’s  Quik-jet  Air  injection  applicator  to  reduce 
labor  costs  even  further.  Check  with  your  local  extension  office 
for  registration  in  your  state.  Available  in  quarts,  four  per  case. 
[www.arborjet.com] 
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Toro  28-inch,  hydro-drive  brush  cutter 


Toro’s  new  28-inch,  hydro-drive  brush 
cutter  offers  durable  compo- 
nents and  is  engineered  to  al- 
low operators  to  level  brush, 
tall  weeds,  saplings,  small  trees  and 
heavy  vegetation.  The  commercial-grade, 
self-propelled  brush  cutter  can  handle  brush 
up  to  6 feet  tall  and  saplings  up  to  2 inch- 
es in  diameter.  Features  include  a pivoting 
deck,  a 4-inch  cutting  height  and  a two-step 
blade  engagement  coupled  with  a parking 
brake  designed  for  safe  and  dependable  oper- 
ation. The  operator  can  maneuver  in  both  forward  and 
reverse  with  one  hand.  The  standard  6-inch,  four-ply  tractor-lug  tires  provide  traction 
on  slopes  or  in  ditches  or  culverts.  It  has  a high-strength  steel  deck,  and  large  diam- 
eter pulleys  optimize  the  longevity  of  the  belts.  The  offset-blade  design  is  intended 
to  reduce  impacts  to  the  unit,  while  a spindle- shaft  saddle  prevents  the  blade  bolt 
from  loosening  during  operation.  The  brush  cutter  will  begin  shipping  in  fall  2016. 
[www.toro.com] 
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All  Gear  Soft  Rig  Sling 

All  Gear’s  new  Soft  Rig  Sling  is  designed  to  replace  the  block-and-pulley  system 

for  rigging.  The  10  rig  points  are  intended 
to  make  the  sling  quick  and  easy  to  setup 
and  adjust.  The  low-friction  ring  allows  for 
no  stress  on  the  rig  line  as  it  passes  through 
the  rig  point  (ring).  Applications  include 
taking  trees  down,  redirecting  and  low- 
ering limbs  and  use  in  aerial  rescue.  It  is 
constructed  of  Husky  12-Strand,  which  has 
a urethane  coating  in  three  colors  for  size 
identification:  red  Vi- inch,  yellow  H-inch, 
and  green  %-inch.  A 3 -foot  protective  chafe  sleeve  at  the  wear  point  adds  durability 
and  extended  life,  [www.allgearinc.com] 
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Barko  CH6025  whole  tree 
chipper 

Barko ’s  new  CH6025  whole  tree  chipper  of- 
fers upgraded  components  and  an  enhanced 
eight-knife  design  intended  to  help  optimize 
operating  efficiency.  Featuring  Barko’s 
patented  ConeHead  drum  technology,  the 
chipper  provides  a slicing  action  designed 
to  use  less  energy  and  produce  consistent, 


quality  chips.  The  drum  offers  a 35-inch- 
wide throat  opening.  The  eight  steel, 
in-pocket  knives  measure  7.75  by  5 inches 
with  0.625-inch  thickness  and  two  usable 
edges  per  knife.  The  CH6025  is  powered 
by  a 520-hp  turbo  diesel  engine  with  a 150- 
gallon  fuel  tank,  and  offers  a 22-inch-diam- 
eter  whole-tree  capacity.  The  infeed  table 
with  replaceable  floor  measures  10  feet  by 
35  inches  wide.  One  horizontal  and  two 
vertical  hydraulically-powered  feed  rollers 
consume  limbs  and  tops,  and  large  blades 
on  the  drum  ends  throw  chips  forcefully 
into  collection  trucks  to  pack  in  more  mate- 
rial. Improvements  from  the  previous  model 
include  dual  air-brake  axles  rated  to  22,500 
pounds,  increased  storage  space  in  front  of 
the  axles,  and  a standard  twin-disc,  manu- 
al-engage dry-disc  clutch.  Other  standard 
features  include  a reversing  engine  fan,  dual 
front  hydraulic  stabilizer  jacks  and  electro- 
hydraulics controlled  by  wireless  remote. 
[(715)  395-6700;  www.barko.com] 
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SCANIA 

Scania  U.S.A.  Inc. 
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THE  CLEANEST  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINES  EVER  - WITH  NO  DPR 

The  Scania  global  engine  platform  features  compact  dimensions  and 
a common  footprint  which  enhances  flexibility,  simplifies  installation  and 
shortens  time-to-market.  Last  but  not  least:  Proven  reliability,  outstanding 
operating  economy  and  industry-leading  fuel  efficiency7  vouches  for  long- 
term profitability  and  satisfied  customers. 


Power  at  work.  IPs  here  for  you  today. 


Industry  Almanac 


June  3, 2016* 

Plant  Health  Care  (PHC)  Workshop 
Charlotte,  NC 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org/events 

June  3, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Kansas  City,  MO 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

June  3, 2016 

Tree  Climber  Specialist  - ASTI*** 

The  Mulch  Center,  Deerfield,  IL 

Contact:  Laura  Boisvert,  laura@mulchcenter.com 

June  3, 2016 

Chain  Saw  and  Chipper  Operator  - ASTI*** 

Nebraska  Arborists  Association,  Omaha,  NE 
Contact:  402-761-2219;  staff@nearborists.org 

June  3-4, 2016 

Stationary  Rope  Technique  - Open  Enrollment  Course 
Sterling  Rope  Factory,  Biddeford,  ME 
Contact:  www.natstraining.com 

June  10, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Towson  University,  Towson,  MD 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


CHECK  OUT  OUR  NEWEST 
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Tree  Care 

Compact  Lift 
Specialist 


Meets  ASTM E265S  standard  practices  for  cerii  ficatapm grams 

The  use  of  compact  lifts  for  tree  work  can  be  highly 
productive,  or  highly  problematic  depending  on 
the  training  of  the  new  operator.  The  purpose  of 
this  program  is  to  describe  how  to  mitigate  hazards 
and  problems  associated  with  lift  use.  Enrollees  in 
this  training  will  be  guided  toward  making  the  best 
decisions  when  it  comes  to  hazards  that  may  be 
encountered  during  lift  use.  Inspections,  loading, 
towing,  emergency  preparedness,  and  correct 
operations  on  level  and  uneven  ground  are  some  of 
thefeatured topics. 2.5  ISA  and 2.5  CTSPCEUs 

TCI  A Members: 
$34.99 

Retail:  $49.99 
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More  almanac  online!  For  the  most  up-to-date  calendar  information, 
visit  www.tcia.org  ■=>  events  ■=> industry-calendar 

Send  almanac  listings  to  editor@tcia.org, 
or  post  them  yourself  on  TCIA’s  Industry  Calendar  - follow  the  directions  above. 


What’s  Coming  in  TCI? 

Each  issue  of  TCI  Magazine  contains  a variety  of  articles  tailored  to  the  specific  needs,  concerns  and  interests 
of  arborists.  TCI  solicits  a number  of  articles  from  outside  writers  to  keep  its  editorial  content  fresh. 

Do  you  have  a story  for  TCI?  The  editor  will  be  happy  to  review  your  idea  or  manuscript  and  discuss  it  with  you. 
Here  are  some  of  the  upcoming  topics  for  the  next  two  issues: 

July  2016  August  201 6 

Machinery  & Equipment:  Stump  Grinders  Machinery  & Equipment:  Right-of-Way,  Wood 

Tools  & Supplies:  Pruners  & Handsaws  Processing/Biofuel/Mulch 

Services:  Consulting  Tools  & Supplies:  Pest  Management,  Climbing 

Safety:  First  Aid,  CEU  Quiz  Gear,  Preparing  Storm  Response 

Special  Supplement:  Summer  Buyers’  Guide  Services:  Tree  Appraisal 

Contact  editor@tcia.org  Sa,e,V;  Ergonomics;  Proper  Use  of  Ladders 

Advertising  opportunities:  Bonus  Circulation:  ISA  Conf.  Aug.  13-17, 2016, 

Sachin  Mohan,  mohan@tcia.org  Fort  Worth’ TX 

June  11, 2016 

June  22-24, 2016* 

Drones  for  the  Landscape  Professional 

SIMA  Annual  Snow  & Ice  Symposium 

Morris  Arboretum 

Providence,  Rl 

Philadelphia,  PA 

Contact:  www.sima.org/show 

Contact:  education@morrisarboretum.org 

June  12-14, 2016* 

June  23-24, 2016 

Tree  Climbing,  Work  Positioning  & Fall  Protection  Course 

Trees  Florida 

Buckingham  Manufacturing,  Binghampton,  NY 

Delray  Beach,  FL 

Contact:  www.natstraining.com 

Contact:  www.treesflorida.com 

June  14, 2016 

June  24, 2016 

Plant  Health  Care  (PHC)  Workshop 

ISA  Cert.  Arborist,  Utility  & Municipal  Specialist, 

Encinitas,  CA 

& Cert.  Tree  Worker  Exam 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

Homewood,  IL 

Contact:  april@illinoisarborist.org 

June  24, 2016 

June  15, 2016 

Chipper  Operator  Specialist  - ASTI*** 

Nicholasville,  KY 

Aerial  Rescue- ASTI*** 

Contact:  Kentucky  Arb.  Assn;  Laura  (502)  523-0768 

Levy  Tree  Care,  Duluth,  MN 

Contact:  info@levytreecare.com 

June  27-July  2, 2016 

June  17, 2016 

Chain  Saw  Train  the  Trainer 

Franklinton,  LA 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program/EHAP 

Contact:  www.natstraining.com 

Free**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-funded  workshop 
Charlotte,  NC 

June  30, 2016 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

Tree  Appraisal  Workshop  (see  article , page  32) 

June  18, 2016 

Philadelphia,  PA 

Contact:  education@morrisarboretum.org 

Chain-Saw  Safety  and  Maintenance  Level  1 
Renaissance  Acres  Tree  Care 

July  13-14, 2016 

Weare,  NH 

Single  Rope  Technique  (SRT)  Course 

Contact:  markprz@gsinet.net;  (603)  529-0874 

Gaithersburg,  MD 

June  19, 2016 

Treefelling  and  Treescaping  Level  2 

Contact:  www.natstraining.com 

July  18, 2016 

Renaissance  Acres  Tree  Care 

Plant  Health  Care  (PHC)  Workshop 

Weare,  NH 

Denver,  CO 

Contact:  markprz@gsinet.net;  (603)  529-0874 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

June  20-25, 2016 

July  18, 2016 

Chain  Saw  Train  the  Trainer 

ISA  Cert.  Arb,  Util  & Muni  Spec.  & Cert.  Tree  Worker  Exam 

Franklinton,  LA 

Downers  Grove,  IL 

Contact:  www.natstraining.com 

Contact:  april@illinoisarborist.org 
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July  19-20, 2016* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 

Sacramento,  CA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

July  21, 2016* 

CTPA  Summer  Meeting 
Farmington,  CT 
Contact:  www.CTPA.org 

July  22, 2016* 

Plant  Health  Care  (PHC)  Workshop 
Boston,  MA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

July  22, 2016 

Aerial  Lift  Specialist  - ASTI*** 

Arborwell 

Contact:  RDO  Equipment  (510)  460-3900 

July  25-27,2016 

LI  Tree  Climbing  Methods,  Work  Positioning  & BPs 
Reston,  VA 

Contact:  info@arbormaster.com 

August  5, 2016* 

Plant  Health  Care  (PHC)  Workshop 

Kansas  City,  MO 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


* Indicates  that  TCIA  staff  will  be  in  attendance 
**  'Tree  " workshops  do  not  include  lunch 
***  ASTI  grant  supported  workshop 


August  5, 2016 

ISA  Cert.  Arb,  Util  & Muni  Spec.  & Cert.  Tree  Worker  Exam 
Springfield,  IL 

Contact:  april@illinoisarborist.org 

August  5, 2016 

ISA  Cert.  Arb,  Util  & Muni  Spec.  & Cert.  Tree  Worker  Exam 
Moline,  IL 

Contact:  april@illinoisarborist.org 

August  12-1 3, 2016* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Fort  Worth,  TX 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

August  13-1 7, 2016* 

ISA  Annual  Conference 
Fort  Worth,  TX 

Contact:  www.isa-arbor.com/events 

August  19-20, 2016* 

PTCA  (Prof.  Tree  Care  Assoc.)  Seminar  & Field  Day 
Balboa  Park  Club,  San  Diego,  CA 
Contact:  www.ptcasandiego.org 


August  20, 2016 

ISA  Cert.  Arb,  Util  & Muni  Spec.  & Cert.  Tree  Worker  Exam 
Springfield,  IL 

Contact:  april@illinoisarborist.org 

September  12, 2016 

ISA  Cert.  Arb,  Util  & Muni  Spec.  & Cert.  Tree  Worker  Exam 

Downers  Grove,  IL 

Contact:  april@illinoisarborist.org 

September  21-22, 2016 

TCIA  Tree  Injection  Summit 

Gwinnett  Technical  College,  Lawrenceville,  GA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

November  10-1 2, 2016* 

TCI  EXPO  Tradeshow  & Conference 

Pre-conference  workshops  November  9 
Baltimore,  MD 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org 

November  30-December  2, 2016 

New  England  Grows  conference  and  trade  show 
Boston,  MA 

Contact:  www.newenglandgrows.org 

February  9-13, 2017* 

Winter  Management  Conference 

Puerto  Rico 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org 


General  Use  4%  Emamectin  Benzoate  from  Arborjet 
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Firewood  Donations  an  Investment  in  Community 
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Volunteers  tackle  a pile  of  wood  at  the  Cumberland  Wood  Bank  in  Maine.  Photo  by  Bruce  Wildes. 


By  Clarisse  Hart 

Every  weekend  across  the  U.S., 
log  splitters  and  chain  saws  rev  as 
community  volunteers  and  arbor- 
ists come  together  to  process  free  firewood 
for  people  in  need.  The  firewood  programs 
- known  regionally  as  wood  banks,  fire- 
wood ministries  or  charity  cuts  - are  sim- 
ilar in  concept  to  a food  bank.  They  start 
small,  a few  passionate  folks  helping  a 
neighbor  fill  an  empty  woodpile. 

As  demand  grows,  so  does  local  sup- 
port. Each  wood  bank  is  backed  by  a 
different  cast  of  allies:  landowners,  tree 
service  companies,  churches,  munici- 
palities, real  estate  developers,  schools, 
equipment  dealers  - even  correctional  fa- 
cilities. There’s  no  “right”  formula,  but  the 
involvement  of  tree  care  professionals  sets 
some  wood  banks  apart,  bolstering  their 
wood  supply  and  increasing  safety  at  vol- 
unteer work  sites. 

There  are  now  at  least  65  wood  bank  pro- 
grams in  the  U.S.,  in  rural  areas,  suburbs 
and  cities  across  21  states  (see  map  com- 
piled by  the  author  at  www.woodbank.org/ 
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wood-banks-directory-map/).  Some  pro- 
cess and  distribute  more  than  500  cords  of 
wood  a year.  The  longest-running  program 
will  celebrate  its  40th  season  this  winter. 

Bruce  Wildes,  who  leads  the  Cumber- 
land Wood  Bank  in  Maine,  is  quick  to 
point  out  that  wood  banks  are  not  trying 
to  compete  with  firewood  sellers.  “We’re 
doing  something  different,”  he  says.  The 


firewood  is  usually  distributed  less  than  a 
cord  at  a time.  It’s  meant  to  be  an  emer- 
gency stop-gap,  not  a full- winter  supply. 

The  Cumberland  Wood  Bank  delivered 
100  cords  last  winter,  its  ninth  year  in  op- 
eration. Every  weekend  from  April  to  Oc- 
tober, a dozen  volunteers  get  together  to 
process  donated  logs  into  cordwood. 

Lucas  Tree  Experts,  a TCIA  mem- 


Splitters  and  firewood  processors,  such  as  those  used  by  the  Cumberland  Wood  Bank,  above,  make  work 
more  efficient. 
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ber  company  based  in  Portland,  Maine, 
donates  chain  saws,  files,  chains,  bars 
and  personal  protective  equipment  to  the 
Cumberland  program. 

“We  help  how  we  can,”  says  Chuck 
Cotton,  Lucas  Tree  Expert’s  Residential 
Division  manager.  “The  owners  want  to 
be  good  members  of  the  community.  They 
see  there’s  certainly  a need.  From  a stand- 
point of  dollar  figures,  the  value  isn’t  that 
much,  but  it  goes  a long  way  in  helping 
out  the  cause.” 

Most  wood-bank  clients  are  seniors, 
low-income  families  and  the  disabled. 
Some  programs  triage  wood  requests 
based  on  income;  others  operate  on  the 
honor  system. 

Denise  Kissel  coordinates  the  Warmth 
for  Wake  program  in  Wake  County,  North 
Carolina,  which  distributed  nearly  300 
cords  of  wood  last  year.  She  describes 
their  screening  process:  “I’ll  talk  to  them 
and  figure  out  their  situation.  It  isn’t  super 
formal.  But  I’ve  never  delivered  wood  to 
the  country  club.” 

Some  wood  banks  have  experienced 
wood  theft  or  a smattering  of  dishonest 
wood  requests.  A combination  of  commu- 
nity peer  pressure  and  built-in  checks  and 
balances  keeps  the  programs  on  track  and 
on  mission. 

A serve-yourself  wood  bank  at  the  Sa- 
lem United  Methodist  Church  in  Missouri 
is  labeled  with  a sign  that  reads:  “Commu- 
nity Wood  Bank.  Please  don’t  take  it  all. 
Everybody  needs  a chance.”  Pastor  Doug 
Walter  says  he  can  see  the  wood  pallets 
from  his  office  window.  When  supply  gets 
low,  he’ll  send  an  email  to  his  contact  list: 
“The  wood  bank  is  overdrawn;  can  some- 
one make  a deposit?”  And  the  stack  piles 
up  again.  “It’s  a community  that  wouldn’t 
necessarily  give  you  $45,  but  they’ll  bring 
you  $45  worth  of  wood,”  he  says.  They 
don’t  track  their  distribution,  but  when  I 
spoke  to  him  last  winter,  he  estimated  that 
seven  cords  of  wood  had  come  and  gone 
that  week  alone. 

From  logs  to  cordwood 

It  takes  a village  to  supply  a wood  bank 
with  enough  logs  to  meet  a cold  winter’s 
demand. 

A small  but  growing  number  of  parks, 
natural  resource  departments,  private- 
sector  sawmills  and  real  estate  developers 


Volunteers  with  a youth  group  haul  wood  at  the  Greene  County  Wood  Ministry  in  Tennessee , where  they 
won't  take  wood  donations  from  outside  their  county  due  to  an  emerald  ash  borer  quarantine. 


donate  portions  of  their  clearing  harvests 
to  wood  banks.  Many  receive  tax  benefits 
for  their  contributions. 

The  Ocean  View  Retirement  Communi- 
ty in  Maine  has  donated  25  cords’  worth 
of  logs  to  the  Cumberland  Wood  Bank 
and  pledges  to  contribute  95  percent  of  its 
hardwood  clearing  harvests  in  the  future. 

Some  wood  banks  buy  their  own  logs 
using  a small  pool  of  fundraised  cash. 

Most  often,  though,  logs  are  donated  by 
homeowners  via  tree  care  companies  work- 
ing on  their  property.  Most  wood-bank 
crews  don’t  have  the  insurance  to  cover 
tree  felling,  but  they  will  retrieve  felled 
logs  if  you  point  them  in  the  right  direction. 

Jason  LaDue  of  Aerials  Tree  Service  in 


Salem,  Oregon,  has  helped  homeowners 
donate  wood  to  the  local  Salem  Alliance 
Church  firewood  ministry  for  the  past  sev- 
en years.  “We  were  working  across  the 
fence  from  each  other,”  he  remembers. 
“I  saw  these  guys  out  there,  splitting  big 
pieces  of  firewood  by  hand.  They  asked 
me  what  I was  going  to  do  with  the  fire- 
wood from  the  job  I was  working  on.  I 
said  I wasn’t  sure  and  they  offered  to  take 
it,  and  that’s  how  it  started.” 

According  to  tree  service  companies, 
the  benefits  of  partnership  go  both  ways. 

“Homeowners  like  the  fact  that  the  fire- 
wood will  be  going  to  a charitable  cause,” 
says  LaDue.  “It  factors  into  people’s  deci- 
sion-making of  who  they  want  to  hire  to 
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do  their  work.” 

R&R  Tree  Service,  a TCIA  member 
company,  also  contributes  wood  to  the 
Salem  Alliance  wood  ministry  in  Oregon. 
R&R  maintains  a list  of  organizations  that 
will  retrieve  wood  for  homeowners,  includ- 
ing The  Salvation  Army  and  a nearby  ju- 
venile correctional  facility.  Jannai  Cornett, 
secretary  at  R&R,  says  homeowners  appre- 
ciate the  tax  receipt  non-profits  can  give 
them  for  the  market  value  of  the  firewood. 

Over  the  past  15  years,  Salem  Alliance 


has  streamlined  their  wood  pick-up  process 
with  an  online  form  where  donors  describe 
the  wood  and  its  exact  location.  A volun- 
teer dispatcher  approves  the  pick-up  and 
sends  out  a truck  and  crew.  “The  compa- 
nies know  within  a couple  of  days  the  logs 
will  be  gone,”  says  Melanie  Pfaff,  commu- 
nity impact  coordinator  at  Salem  Alliance 
Church.  “We  have  years  of  consistency 
helping  to  service  their  customers.” 

LaDue  remembers  his  first  donation  to 
Salem  Alliance:  “I  removed  a great  big  fir 
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Melissa  LeVangie,  CTSP,  with  hard  hat , and  other 
volunteers  process  wood  at  the  wood  bank  in 
Petersham,  Massachusetts. 

tree  from  a very  tight  spot  in  a historic  dis- 
trict here  in  Salem.  They  came  and  collect- 
ed seven  cords  of  firewood  from  the  log 
overnight.  I’m  not  kidding.  I left  it  in  the 
afternoon  and  it  was  gone  the  morning  af- 
ter that.  They  had  a couple  of  splitters  and 
about  eight  kids  from  the  congregation.  I 
would  like  to  have  seen  them  doing  it.” 

Firewood  on  the  road 

Most  wood  banks  don’t  move  wood 
more  than  15  miles,  for  efficiency’s  sake 
and  out  of  caution  for  insect  pests. 

In  pest-quarantined  counties,  natural  re- 
source departments  and  utility  companies 
increasingly  will  donate  portions  of  their 
harvests  to  local  wood  banks. 

“The  mountain  pine  beetle  has  hit  our 
area  hard,  so  we  have  a lot  of  standing  dead 
and  dying  pine,  and  a lot  of  timber  avail- 
able,” says  Rick  Hartz,  president  of  the 
Beaverhead  Community  Wood  Bank  Min- 
istry, Inc.,  in  western  Montana,  which  dis- 
tributes between  100  and  200  cords  a year. 

The  Greene  County  Wood  Ministry  in 
Tennessee  won’t  take  wood  donations 
from  outside  their  county,  per  emerald  ash 
borer  quarantine  rules  put  in  place  by  the 
state  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  emerald  ash 
borer  is  just  beginning  to  spread  in  the 
state,  wood  banks  may  begin  to  prolifer- 
ate, since  ash  can  be  burned  green. 

Even  when  counties  aren’t  quarantined, 
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A group  of  volunteers  with  the  Petersham , Mass.,  wood  bank  share  a celebratory  cheer  after  a good  day's 
work  at  the  woodpile.  Photo  by  Clarisse  Hart. 


wood  banks  tend  to  be  choosy  about  the 
wood  they’ll  accept.  They  want  wood  that 
burns  safely  and  efficiently.  Depending  on 
the  region,  wood  banks  mainly  process 
hardwoods  like  oak  and  maple,  as  well  as 
fir  and  bull  pine.  They  won’t  take  cotton- 
wood, white  pine  or  poplar. 

Every  wood  bank  handles  log  storage 
and  processing  differently.  Space  is  often 
a challenge.  Some  programs  store  logs  on 
church  property  or  on  land  owned  by  vol- 
unteers or  tree  service  companies.  Others 
use  municipal-  or  state-owned  wood  land- 
ings. 

The  Cumberland  Wood 
Bank  recently  outgrew  its 
municipal  lot  and  was  given 
an  acre  of  space  by  a con- 
tractor who  also  loans  them 
a dump  truck  every  week. 

The  Greene  County  Wood 
Ministry  in  Tennessee  uses 
an  old,  empty  factory  build- 
ing on  a two-acre  lot  - at 
least,  says  the  building  own- 
er, until  the  building  sells. 

Teams  at  work 

Behind  every  Wood 
Bank  is  a group  of  devot- 
ed volunteers.  Some  are  students  and 
young  families.  Most  are  over  the  age 
of  60. 

At  the  Long’s  Chapel  Firewood  Minis- 
try in  North  Carolina,  volunteers  collect, 
process  and  deliver  wood  year-round. 
Coordinator  Richard  Reeves,  who  is  68, 
works  at  the  wood  pile  nearly  every  day. 
In  11  years,  he  has  put  in  more  than  15,000 
hours  of  time  and  personally  delivered  al- 


most 2,500  cords  of  wood. 

Other  wood  banks,  such  as  Firewood 
for  Families  at  the  Chesapeake  Church 
in  Maryland,  host  one  big  work  day  in 
December  to  process  the  wood  they’ve 
collected  throughout  the  year.  Last  year, 
on  one  Saturday  morning,  150  volun- 
teers processed  and  delivered  80  cords  of 
wood.  To  celebrate,  the  church  served  an 
old-fashioned  country  brunch:  50  pounds 
of  bacon,  plus  eggs  and  biscuits,  provided 
by  Chick-fil-A. 

Food  is  an  important  component  of  most 
wood  banks.  The  30  week- 
ly volunteers  at  the  Greene 
County  Wood  Bank  are  served 
a sit-down  lunch  every  Sat- 
urday, and  sometimes  break- 
fast, too,  by  volunteers  at  area 
churches. 

Although  volunteers  are 
not  in  it  for  the  recognition, 
at  Salem  Alliance  Church  in 
Oregon,  three  days  of  work 
is  rewarded  with  a pair  of  red 
suspenders.  The  Royal  Order 
of  Red  Suspenders,  as  their 
program  is  called,  has  been 
distributing  wood  for  15  years. 
They  work  nearly  every  Satur- 
day. In  2014,  an  extra  cold  winter,  they  de- 
livered 356  cords  to  300  families. 

Tim  Robbins,  owner  of  Arbormax  Tree 
Service,  a TCIA  member  company  based 
in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  hosts  several 
volunteer  days  for  the  Warmth  for  Wake 
program  each  year.  His  company  provides 
wood,  major  equipment  and  four  or  five 
employees  to  process  wood  and  help  with 
deliveries. 
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We  ask  that  if  you  take  wood. 

PLEASE  ONLY  TAKE 
WHAT  YOU  NEED, 

so  that  others  may.  benefit 
from  this  ministry  as  well. 


THANK  YOU! 


The  honor  system  is  in  effect 
at  the  Salem  United  Methodist 
Church  wood  bank  in  Missouri. 
Photo  by  Doug  Walter. 
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A load  ready  for  delivery  at  the  Warmth  for  Wake 
wood  bank  in  Wake  County ; North  Carolina.  Photo 
courtesy  of  Wake  County  Human  Services. 

“There  are  tons  of  benefits,”  says  Rob- 
bins. “It’s  one  of  the  best  volunteer  pro- 
grams we’ve  been  involved  with.  When 
you  deliver  the  wood,  you  know  that  these 
people  would  not  have  a source  of  heat  if 
it  weren’t  for  you.” 

Keeping  safety  in  the  forefront 

On  the  work  days  he  hosts,  Robbins  and 
his  team  model  good  safety  habits.  “Fol- 
low all  your  safety  regulations,”  he  says, 
“and  run  through  a brief  training  session 
with  the  volunteers.  Most  of  the  time  it’s 
BYOS  - bring  your  own  saw.  Only  let 
trained  people  do  that.  Less  experienced 
people  should  stack  and  drive  the  truck.” 

Having  a trained  tree  care  professional  at 
the  helm  helps  to  create  a culture  of  safety. 
Melissa  LeVangie,  CTSP,  an  ISA-certified 
arborist  who  runs  the  Petersham  Wood 
Bank  in  Massachusetts,  says,  “Even  though 
most  of  the  time  I’m  sawing,  I’m  also 
watching  what  everybody’s  doing.”  The 
program  began  just  two  years  ago,  with 
tree  care  professionals  operating  the  split- 
ters. The  volunteer  group  size  has  tripled 
since  then.  “Over  time,  I’ve  watched  how 
those  original  people  begin  to  teach  others. 


Paying  it  Forward 

Want  to  help  a wood  bank  in  your  local 
area?  Start  with  the  map  at  www.wood 
bank.org/wood-banks-directory-map/. 

There  are  several  ways  industry  pro- 
fessionals can  provide  vital  support  for 
wood  banks: 

Safety:  No  one  knows  tree  and  wood 
safety  better  than  this  industry.  Consid- 
er providing  safety  equipment  or  safety 
trainings  to  your  local  wood  bank. 

Equipment:  You  have  access  to 
commercial-grade  equipment  that  most 
wood  banks  don’t,  especially  heavy-du- 
ty trucks  for  hauling  wood.  Some  wood 
banks  have  a budget  to  reimburse  your 
fuel  costs. 

Wood:  Even  if  you  are  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  donate  wood  yourself,  you  can  be 
the  bridge  between  homeowners  and  the 
wood  banks  that  will  process  their  logs 
for  a good  cause.  If  you  buck  the  wood 
into  stove-length  12-  to- 16-inch  rounds, 

I haven’t  had  to  say  much  at  all,”  she  says. 
“That’s  one  of  the  nicest  things  about  our 
wood  bank  - we  foster  teamwork.” 

Several  times  a year,  a group  of  chain-saw 
enthusiasts  from  ArboristSite.com,  run  by  a 
firm  based  in  Colorado,  converges  - some 
from  several  states  away  - to  help  process 
wood  for  the  Interfaith  Caregivers  of  Bur- 
nett County,  Wisconsin.  They  always  begin 
and  end  the  day  with  a safety  meeting. 

Despite  good  intentions,  wood  bank 
accidents  do  happen.  Many  programs  ask 
volunteers  to  sign  waivers.  Denise  Kis- 
sell,  a work-site  coordinator  for  Warmth 
for  Wake  in  North  Carolina,  says,  “In  10 


Circle  10  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


all  the  better. 

Volunteer  Opportunities:  Give  your 
employees  a paid  day  off  to  help  their 
community.  “Pay  it  Forward”  goes  a 
long  way  toward  local  community  out- 
reach and  visibility. 

Can’t  find  a wood  bank  near  you? 
Consider  starting  your  own.  Denise  Kis- 
sel, who  coordinates  the  oldest  wood 
bank  in  the  country,  offers  advice  that 
reflects  how  nearly  every  existing  wood 
bank  got  started: 

“Get  a group  of  volunteers  together 
and  some  wood  that  would  otherwise 
end  up  in  the  chipper.  And  then  hand  it 
out  to  people.” 

For  those  wanting  more  guidance, 
a free  guide  to  starting  a wood  bank  is 
available  from  the  University  of  Maine: 
http://digitalcommons.  library,  umaine. 
edu/sfr_studentpub/l/.  ^ 

years  of  doing  this,  the  only  person  who 
has  been  to  the  ER  is  me.  Now  I’m  the 
don’t-do-that  police.” 

In  Montana,  at  the  Beaverhead  Commu- 
nity Wood  Bank  Ministry,  volunteer  Katie 
Bump,  a U.S.  Forest  Service  retiree,  coor- 
dinates the  work  parties  and  serves  as  vig- 
ilant safety  czar.  Program  chairman  Rick 
Hartz  recalls,  “If  she  happens  to  see  you 
and  you  haven’t  put  your  chaps  on,  she 
will  be  all  over  you.  And  when  kids  come 
out,  everybody  gets  trained  up  on  how  to 
run  the  hydraulic  wood  splitter.  There’s  no 
goofing  off.” 

Having  the  proper  equipment  also 
makes  a work  site  safer. 

David  Andrews  of  the  Greene  County 
Firewood  Ministry  in  Tennessee  notes  that 
processing  900  loads  of  wood  is  like  han- 
dling 4,500  loads,  because  each  piece  of 
wood  is  handled  five  times. 

Bruce  Wildes  fundraises  to  improve 
equipment  at  the  Cumberland  Wood  Bank. 
At  first,  they  used  his  own  log  splitter  and 
chain  saws.  He  remembers,  “We  got  to  35 
cords  and  we  were  all  sore  backs,  going  to 
the  chiropractor,  volunteers  dropping  off. 
I have  a friend  in  the  equipment  business 
who  gave  me  a deal  on  a wood  processer.  It 
hitches  to  the  end  of  our  dump  trailer  - way 
more  efficient.  And  it’s  a lot  safer,  too.” 
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Three  days  of  work  is  rewarded  with  a pair  of  red  suspenders  at  the  Salem  Alliance  Church  in  Oregon.  Photo 
courtesy  of  Salem  Alliance  Church. 


Meeting  a need 

Every  wood  bank  has  a story  that  keeps 
them  going,  weekend  after  weekend,  year 
after  year. 

Denny  Blodgett  has  run  the  firewood 
program  for  Interfaith  Caregivers  of  Bur- 
nett County,  Wisconsin,  for  15  years.  He 
remembers  arriving  with  a truckload  of 
firewood  just  as  the  homeowner  was  drag- 
ging his  last  kitchen  cabinets  out  to  the 
furnace  to  burn. 

At  the  Greene  County  Wood  Ministry 
in  Tennessee,  a youngster  who  volunteers 
regularly  with  his  parents  asked  to  hold  his 
ninth  birthday  party  at  the  woodlot.  With 
close  adult  supervision,  the  kids  split, 
stacked  and  loaded  a trailer  of  wood,  then 
delivered  and  stacked  it  for  an  elderly  re- 
cipient. Instead  of  gifts,  the  birthday  boy 
asked  his  friends  to  donate  cash  toward  a 
new  wheelbarrow  for  the  woodlot. 

Many  programs  tell  stories  of  how  wood 
recipients  became  volunteers,  as  a way  of 
giving  back. 

In  Spokane,  20  prison  inmates  from 


Party!  In  Greene  County  Tennessee , a youngster 
who  volunteers  regularly  with  his  parents  asked  to 
hold  his  ninth  birthday  party  at  the  woodlot.  They 
are  shown  here  making  the  delivery  to  an  elderly 
recipient.  Photo  courtesy  of  the  Greene  County 
Wood  Ministry. 


the  Airway  Heights  Correctional  Facility 
felled  trees  and  split  wood-bank  logs  from 
state  land,  mostly  by  hand.  A few  get  to 
deliver  the  firewood,  accompanied  by  a 
sergeant.  Carol  Weltz,  who  manages  the 
program  through  the  Spokane  Neighbor- 
hood Action  Program,  describes  a typical 
delivery:  “They  show  up  at  the  place  and 
there’s  a little  old  lady  crying  on  the  porch. 
They’re  able  to  offer  kindness  to  someone 
who  needs  help.  When  that  happens  to  our 
guys,  it’s  profound.” 

The  Greene  County  Wood  Ministry 
works  with  inmates,  too  - every  week, 
10  or  11  of  them  add  on  to  the  existing 
crew  of  20.  Coordinator  David  Andrews 
says,  “We  treat  them  just  like  any  other 
volunteer.  Some  have  continued  to  come 
back  after  they’ve  gotten  out.  One  of  them 
has  come  every  Saturday  since  he  got  out 
three  or  four  years  ago,  and  is  now  on  our 
board  of  directors.” 

Wood  banks  can  help  the  entire  commu- 
nity, not  just  the  needy.  Last  November,  a 
windstorm  shut  down  the  power  in  parts  of 
Spokane,  Washington,  for  two  weeks.  The 
wood  bank  stepped  up,  offering  163  cords 
of  wood.  Community  members  - not  just 
low-income,  but  everyone  - could  take 
half  a cord  of  wood  for  free. 

An  open-forum  session  for  those  in- 
terested in  learning  more  about  how  you 
can  participate  in  a wood  bank  is  in  the 
works  for  TCI  EXPO  in  Baltimore  this 
fall.  Check  the  TCI  EXPO  webpage,  at 
www.tcia.org/events,  which  will  be  up- 
dated by  the  end  of  June,  for  details.  For 
more  on  wood  banks,  visit  www.wood 
bank,  org/wood-banks-directory-map/.  A 
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Consulting  Forum 


By  James  Komen 

I found  myself  talking  with  a fel- 
low arborist  the  other  day  about  tree 
appraisal.  He  told  me  he  felt  that  too 
many  people  care  about  tree  appraisals, 
given  the  number  of  arborists  who  actu- 
ally perform  them  on  a regular  basis.  He 
asked  me,  “Why  put  so  much  effort  into 
a process  that  affects  so  few  arborists?”  I 
was  struck  by  this  comment  because  of  the 
underlying  assumption  that  tree  appraisal 
methodology  is  only  important  to  those 
who  perform  appraisals.  Sol  offer  this  re- 
sponse in  defense  of  the  importance  of  tree 
appraisal. 

Tree  appraisal  is  relevant  to  arborists  be- 
cause the  determination  of  tree  value  is  the 
very  justification  of  their  profession.  If  trees 
had  no  value,  arborists  would  not  be  de- 
manded by  the  marketplace  in  the  same  way. 

A commercial  arborist  must  justify  the 
value  of  his  proposed  scope  of  work.  Why 
should  a client  spend  the  extra  money  to 
hire  a certified  arborist?  Why  should  a 
client  pay  to  keep  a tree  manicured  and 
inspected  when  the  maintenance  liability 
could  just  as  easily  be  removed  perma- 
nently? 

A municipal  arborist  must  justify  his 
maintenance  expenditures  to  a city.  What 
value  do  the  trees  create  for  the  commu- 
nity? Why  should  that  community  pay  to 
keep  them  maintained?  Why  not  just  re- 
move the  trees  to  cut  costs?  Why  should 
a certified  arborist  be  kept  on  a city  staff? 

A consulting  arborist  must  justify  the 
value  of  his  words  alone.  If  trees  had  little 
or  no  value,  why  would  someone  pay  to 
have  a consultant  write  about  how  to  pre- 
serve them? 

Why?  Because  trees  have  value.  The 
amount  of  value  that  trees  create  justifies 
their  maintenance  expenses.  Tree  manag- 
ers are  willing  to  spend  more  to  preserve 
more  valuable  trees. 

So  how  does  tree  appraisal  affect  this 
value?  Tree  owners  and  managers  have 
their  own  personal  opinions  of  the  value 
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Changes  are  coming  for  the  next  edition  of  the  the 
Guide  for  Plant  Appraisal. 

of  their  trees;  why  does  the  opinion  of 
an  appraising  arborist  matter?  There  are 
three  key  ways  that  appraisals  affect  non- 
appraising arborists:  anchoring,  compara- 
bles and  definition  of  self-worth. 

Anchoring 

I was  once  taught  about  the  importance 
of  anchoring  in  the  process  of  negotiation 
with  an  insightful  exercise.  My  teacher 
asked,  “What’s  the  probability  that  the 
population  of  Japan  is  greater  than  50  mil- 
lion people?”  Not  knowing  the  population 
of  Japan,  we  all  scratched  our  heads  and 
then  wrote  down  our  answers.  He  then 
asked,  “What  is  the  population  of  Japan?” 
Again,  we  gave  our  best  guesses.  He  then 
performed  the  same  exercise  in  a different 
class,  but  he  changed  his  first  question, 
“What’s  the  probability  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Japan  is  greater  than  150  million 
people?”  Then  he  asked  them,  too,  “What 
is  the  population  of  Japan?” 

When  we  compared  our  answers,  the 
first  class  wrote  down  population  guess- 
es that  were  between  50  million  and  100 
million.  The  second  class  wrote  down  an- 
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swers  that  were  between  100  million  and 
250  million.  By  asking  that  first  critical 
question,  our  teacher  had  anchored  our 
idea  of  the  population  with  a number,  so 
our  best  guesses  tended  to  be  near  that  an- 
chor number.  (Author’s  note:  The  actual 
population  of  Japan  is  127  million.) 

Appraising  a tree  is  similar.  An  apprais- 
ing arborist  may  turn  in  a report  stating  his 
opinion  of  the  value  of  a tree,  and  readers 
may  feel  that  the  tree  is  more  or  less  valu- 
able than  the  report  states.  But  once  that 
appraisal  has  been  prepared,  the  value  is 
usually  anchored  around  it,  and  all  future 
assessments  are  made  relative  to  that  orig- 
inal value. 

Research  and  experience  show  that 
tree  value  is  nebulous.  Even  experienced 
appraising  arborists  cannot  come  to  con- 
sensus on  tree  value  (Komen  and  Hodel 
2013,  Watson  2002).  There  is  a wide  range 
of  possible  solutions  to  the  appraisal  prob- 
lem, leaving  a gray  area  of  acceptable 
results.  The  mantra  among  appraising  ar- 
borists is,  “Your  appraisal  is  correct  if  you 
can  defend  it  well.”  This  leaves  room  for 
differing  opinions  and  resulting  conse- 
quences. 

When  tree  value  is  required  to  justify 
maintenance  expense,  anchoring  opin- 
ions with  higher  values  can  have  a dra- 
matic effect  on  the  chosen  maintenance 
outcome.  When  an  appraisal  is  low,  less 
maintenance  expense  is  justifiable.  When 
an  appraisal  is  high,  more  expense  is  jus- 
tifiable. Even  if  the  readers  believe  that 
the  appraisal  is  too  high,  they  will  still 
be  anchored  by  that  appraisal,  and  their 
subsequent  opinion  of  value  will  be  relat- 
ed to  that  original  appraisal.  Intentional 
or  not,  if  an  appraiser  assigns  a higher 
value  to  a tree,  the  tree  manager  is  more 
motivated  to  spend  money  on  preserving 
it,  whether  or  not  they  agree  with  the  ap- 
praisal. 

Whether  you  are  a consultant,  a com- 
mercial tree  pruner  or  a municipal  arbor- 
ist, you  know  that  when  there  is  less  mon- 
ey to  be  spent,  things  get  harder  for  you. 


Comparables 

When  houses  or  cars  are  appraised,  usu- 
ally the  appraiser  uses  comparable  sales  to 
determine  what  similar  properties  recent- 
ly sold  for.  These  prior  sales  anchor  the 
appraiser’s  opinion  of  value,  regardless 
of  whether  it  is  a bike,  a car,  a house  or 
a business  that  is  being  appraised.  When 
tree  appraisals  become  public  information, 
appraisers  can  read  about  how  other  trees 
are  being  appraised.  Even  though  they  are 
not  sales,  these  existing  appraisals  can  still 
become  the  comparables  by  which  other 
trees  can  be  judged. 

Reading  previous  appraisal  reports  an- 
chors an  appraiser’s  opinions  for  future 
assignments.  Opinions  are  determined  rel- 
ative to  prior  experience.  If  a subject  tree 
for  an  appraisal  is  the  same  species  and 
same  size,  and  in  better  a condition  or  lo- 
cation than  a previously  appraised  tree  in 
the  area,  then  it  will  likely  be  appraised  for 
more.  And  vice  versa. 

Even  though  you  may  not  be  writing 
appraisals,  those  existing  reports  will  still 
be  anchoring  future  opinions  that  are  ulti- 
mately used  to  justify  maintenance  expen- 
ditures. And  those  expenditures  are  your 
livelihood. 

Definition  of  self-worth 

My  colleague  who  doubted  the  impor- 
tance of  tree  appraisals  is  absolutely  right 
about  one  thing;  many  people  hold  strong 
opinions  on  the  topic.  Tree  appraisal  dis- 
cussions at  the  American  Society  of  Con- 
sulting Arborists  (ASCA)  conferences  are 
always  heated.  Forums  on  the  topic  of  tree 
appraisal  are  wrought  with  intense  discus- 
sion and  debate.  Conference  speakers  on 
the  topic  of  appraisal  tend  to  be  met  with 
the  most  questions  and  opinions  from  the 
audience. 

Sometimes  tree  appraisal  is  relevant  be- 
yond defending  an  arborist’s  profession. 
Consultants  and  field  arborists  alike  hold 
such  strong  opinions  on  tree  appraisal  be- 
cause they  are  defending  their  identities  as 
arborists.  Trees  must  have  value  - because 
I have  value.  If  new  appraisal  methods  are 
introduced  that  reduce  appraised  values, 
then  suddenly  trees  have  less  value.  When 
trees  have  less  value,  arborists  have  less 
value.  It  is  no  surprise  then  that  many  of 
our  industry  colleagues  will  zealously  de- 
fend the  claim:  “Trees  have  intrinsic  value 


that  cannot  be  appraised.”  By  arguing  that 
trees  have  value  that  cannot  be  appraised 
away,  arborists  are  defending  their  own 
self-worth. 

Be  aware  of  how  you  feel  emotionally 
when  someone  tells  you  a tree  is  worthless. 

The  future  of  appraisals 

Appraisals  matter  to  us  arborist  profes- 
sionals because  they  anchor  opinions,  they 
can  be  used  as  comparables  and  they  in- 
fluence self-worth;  but  the  way  trees  are 
appraised  is  changing,  and  this  will  affect 
all  of  us  for  those  reasons.  Currently,  the 
Council  of  Tree  and  Landscape  Appraisers 
(CTLA)  is  writing  the  10th  Edition  of  the 
Guide  for  Plant  Appraisal  (CTLA  2000). 
This  new  edition  is  going  to  be  making 
some  changes  to  the  generally  accepted 
Trunk  Formula  Method.  Among  others: 
the  elimination  of  the  Adjusted  Trunk 
Area  formula,  the  elimination  of  the  spe- 
cies rating  and  the  restructuring  of  the  de- 
preciation ratings. 

Adjusted  Trunk  Area  (ATA)  was  a for- 
mula that  was  added  to  the  Guide  for  Plant 
Appraisal  because  the  Council  believed 
that  large  trees  increased  in  appraised  cost 
too  rapidly  as  they  increased  in  size.  So 
they  artificially  suppressed  large-tree  ap- 
praisals by  adjusting  the  trunk  area  down- 
ward for  trees  over  30  inches  in  diameter. 
The  30-inch  cutoff  was  chosen  arbitrarily, 
and  the  reason  for  the  formula  was  a per- 
sonal value  decision  of  the  Council  mem- 
bers. After  consideration  of  these  limita- 
tions, the  Council  has  decided  to  eliminate 
ATA  in  the  10th  edition.  That  means  large 
trees  will  appraise  for  more.  The  elimi- 
nation of  ATA  will  eliminate  the  artificial 
suppression  of  value  imposed  upon  large- 
tree  appraisals. 

The  species  depreciation  component  of 
the  Trunk  Formula  Method  was  designed 
to  rate  the  climate  suitability  and  overall 
desirability  of  the  subject  species,  taking 
into  account  its  genetic  tendencies.  How- 
ever, the  Council  has  determined  that  this 
rating  is  not  a good  reflection  of  what’s 
going  on  with  each  given  subject  tree. 
Some  species  are  undesirable  in  some  sit- 
uations and  desirable  in  others;  penalizing 
some  trees  and  rewarding  others  under  all 
circumstances  was  distorting  appraisals. 
As  an  alternative,  the  10th  edition  will  be 
eliminating  the  species  rating  and  intro- 
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ducing  two  new  terms:  site  limitations  and 
external  limitations. 

Site  limitations  and  external  limitations 
are  intended  to  absorb  the  attributes  that 
will  be  lost  by  the  elimination  of  the  spe- 
cies rating  (and  also  to  absorb  attributes 
from  the  location  rating,  not  discussed 
here).  For  example,  if  a tree  tends  to  drop 
messy  fruit,  that  attribute  may  have  for- 
merly been  addressed  in  the  species  rat- 
ing, but  it  will  now  be  addressed  in  the 
site-limitations  attribute.  This  gives  the 
flexibility  of  penalizing  trees  with  messy 
fruit  over  sidewalks  and  rewarding  trees 
with  fruit  that  attracts  wildlife  and  that  are 
located  away  from  sidewalks. 

As  of  the  9th  Edition,  the  species  ratings 
have  been  determined  by  regional  commit- 
tees. Committee  members  get  together  and 
decide  what  each  species  should  be  rated 
on  a scale  of  10  percent  to  100  percent, 
and  publish  these  ratings  in  a regional  spe- 
cies classification  guide.  Field  appraisers 
are  given  the  freedom  to  deviate  from  the 
published  rating  by  +/-  10  percent,  but 
they  generally  tend  to  anchor  around  the 


published  rating.  When  the  species  rating 
is  eliminated,  there  will  be  more  variabil- 
ity between  appraisals  because  arborists 
will  no  longer  be  limited  by  a narrow 
range  around  a set  of  benchmarks.  This 
will  result  in  both  higher  and  lower  ap- 
praisals than  with  the  9th  Edition’s  Trunk 
Formula  Method. 

Conclusion 

Although  each  individual  appraiser  de- 
termines the  final  value  he  will  be  assign- 
ing to  the  subject  tree  of  his  appraisal,  the 
methodology  employed  to  calculate  this 
value  clearly  has  an  impact  on  the  out- 
come. Systematic  changes  in  the  Trunk 
Formula  Method  may  result  in  higher  or 
lower  appraisals.  When  tree  appraisals 
change,  so  does  your  ability  to  justify  your 
profession. 

I encourage  all  of  you  readers  to  active- 
ly participate  in  the  development  of  the 
new  Guide  for  Plant  Appraisal.  Review 
the  drafts  when  they  are  released  to  the 
public  - and  submit  your  feedback!  Your 
opinion  matters  to  modem  tree-appraisal 


methodology.  What  ultimately  gets  pub- 
lished will  impact  your  business,  your 
profession  and  your  life. 
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James  Komen  is  a consulting  arborist 
from  Los  Angeles  specializing  in  tree  ap- 
praisal He  will  be  leading  a workshop  on 
the  Trunk  Formula  Method  of  Tree  Apprais- 
al at  the  Morris  Arboretum  in  Philadelphia 
on  June  30,  2016.  Visit  his  website  www. 
jameskomen.com  for  more  information,  or 
find  the  listing  on  TCIA  s Industry  Calendar 
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Tree  Tech®  Microinjection  Systems  and  Bayer  Environmental  Science  present 
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Save  the  date,  registration  will  open  mid-June! 


World’s  largest  tree  care  show  and  conference! 


zTCIA.ORG  5800-733-2622 


ASTI  Supporter  Profile 


By  Tamsin  Venn 

Like  many,  Peter  Sortwell  has  been 
in  the  tree  business  long  enough 
to  see  how  far  safety  training  has 

come. 

“I’m  at  the  age  that  I’m  old  school,  I 
grew  up  climbing  with  a manila  rope,  chain 
saw  in  hand,  no  training,  no  instruction, 
no  ‘this  is  how  you 
do  it,’  just  climb 
up  the  tree  and  do 
it,”  says  Sortwell, 
CEO  of  Arborwell, 
and  vice  chair  of 
TCIA’s  Board  of 
Directors. 

Arborwell  is  an 
accredited,  19-year 
TCIA  member 
company  based  in 
Hayward,  Califor- 
nia. It  serves  both 
corporate  and  commercial  customers  in 
the  Bay  Area  and  several  other  locations 
in  California. 


“When  I look  back  on  those  days,  I feel 
I’m  fortunate  to  be  alive.  I have  a very 
large  company  now,  and  it’s  very  safe- 
ty oriented  because  of  all  the  technology 
that  has  developed  over  the  years.  Yet  we 
still  have  some  accidents  in  the  industry, 
and  it’s  scary  to  see  them  still  out  there. 
And  from  what  I see,  those  are  from  peo- 
ple who  don’t  have  the  training,”  Sortwell 
notes. 

ASTI 

ARBORIST  SAFETY 

TRAINING  INSTITUTE 


As  a result,  Arborwell  has  made  a gen- 
erous Benefactor  pledge  to  TCIA’s  Arbor- 
ist Safety  Training  Institute  (ASTI)  in  the 
amount  of  $50,000. 

“ASTI  is  a beautiful  answer  to  the 
problem.  I want  those  people  to  stop 
having  accidents.  The  industry  has  to 


be  cleaner  than  it  is,  that’s  a no-brainer. 
I struggle  when  I drive  around  and  see 
small  companies  and  extremely  danger- 
ous conditions.  It  makes  me  cringe,  and 
I just  want  to  help  those  people.  I want 
to  help  them  personally,  but  they  don’t 
want  to  listen  to  that.  It’s  important  to 
reach  those  people  and  establish  a culture 
of  safety  in  their  company  to  make  our 
industry  safer.  It  sounds  simple,  but  it’s 
not,”  he  says. 

Sortwell  feels  TCIA  is  the  right  organi- 
zation to  lead  this  change. 

“The  Board  quickly  jumped  in  and  made 
a commitment  to  contribute.  Then,  TCIA 
members  led  the  charge  toward  raising  a 
$2  million  endowment,”  Sortwell  notes. 

Arborwell  has  already  taken  advantage 
of  the  grants  ASTI  offers  to  provide  low- 
cost  subsidized  training  to  tree  workers. 
The  company  applied  for  and  received  a 
grant.  Bill  Owen,  Arborwell’ s safety  di- 
rector, will  put  on  an  aerial-lift  training 
course  for  arborists  in  the  Bay  Area  this 
summer  at  a local  Vermeer  dealership, 
geared  to  the  smaller- scale  tree  care  com- 
panies that  need  help  the  most. 

Will  ASTI  succeed? 

“ASTI  is  in  its  infancy,  and  the  proof 
will  be  in  the  data,”  says  Sortwell.  “It’s 
a long-term  venture.  Three  to  five  years 
from  now  we  hope  to  see  an  improvement 
in  our  accident  and  fatality  rates.  We  hope 
to  see  that  our  investment  and  dedication 
to  that  is  worthwhile. 

“It  is  hard  to  say  how  it  will  succeed  - 
it’s  a risk  we’re  taking,  but  it’s  a calculated 
risk.  The  things  we  have  been  doing  hav- 
en’t been  making  any  significant  improve- 
ments. If  things  don’t  improve,  damn, 
we’re  going  to  come  up  with  something 
else.” 

For  more  information  on  ASTI,  call  Sar- 
ah Winslow,  TCIA  development  director, 
at  1-800-733-2622  or  visit  http://tcia.org/ 
foundation/ asti.  4 
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CALL  FOR 
APPLICATIONS 


The  Arborist  Safety  Training  Institute  (ASTI)  is 
seeking  applicationsto  fund  safety  training 
pro  grams  throughout  the  United  States  Grants 
are  available  up  to  $1,500  plusthe  cost  of 
workshop  materials* 

WHATISn? 

ASTI  is  a way  to  bring  affordable,  quality  safety 
training  programsto  your  local  area. 


WHY  DO  n? 

Every  day,  arboristscope  with  hazardsthat  are 
unimaginable  in  most  professions  ASTI  trainings 
aim  to  minimize  consequent  deaths  and  injuries, 
and  promote  overall  workforce  safety  that  is 
critical  for  the  tree  care  industry. 


DEADLINE 

August  15 

for  workshops  held  February  1 -J  uly 31 

Apply  now: 

https//app.wizehive.conVapps/asl0616 

QUESTIONS? 

Contact  the  ASTI  Grants  Office  at 
603-314-5380  ora  sti@tc  ia.org. 


*AS11  grant  funding  is  available  forworkshop  materia  Is  up  to 
$45/person. 


ASTI 


ARBORIST  SAFETY 
TRAINING  INSTITUTE 


www.tcia.ong/foundation/asti 


Profiles  in  Arboriculture 


For  this  monstrous  task  to  be  completed,  our  number-one  goal  had  to  be  safety,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but 
also  for  the  residents  of  East  Pointe.  Photos  courtesy  of  Carr’s  Tree  Service. 


I shook  off  the  doubt  and  saw  this  as  an 
opportunity  to  teach,  learn  and  grow  as 
individuals  as  well  as  a crew  and  compa- 
ny. I was  confident  that,  if  we  utilized  our 
individual  skills  and  applied  them  toward 
a team  effort,  we  could  achieve  our  storm 
cleanup  and  restoration  goals. 

For  this  monstrous  task  to  be  complet- 
ed, our  number-one  goal  had  to  be  safe- 
ty, not  only  for  ourselves,  but  also  for  the 
residents  of  East  Pointe,  a large  residential 


condominium  development  on  the  lake’s 
southeast  shore  that  was  our  client  for  this 
job,  and  whose  residents  at  that  moment 
were  stranded. 

That  being  our  priority,  we  set  a work- 
zone  perimeter  when  we  arrived  and  coned 
the  area  off  in  order  to  keep  our  team  and 
residents  safe.  Our  first  few  hours  of  work 
consisted  of  crew  job  briefings,  docu- 
menting hazards  and  creating  a work  plan. 
There  was  a lot  of  planning,  coordination 


By  Evan  Amundson,  CTSP 


During  the  summer  of  2015,  a tor- 
nado ravaged  Brainerd,  Minne- 
sota’s, Gull  Lake  area.  We  knew 
there  was  a mess,  and  Carr’s  Tree  Service 
was  on  its  way  to  attend  to  the  cleanup.  As 
I was  driving  up  to  Northern  Minnesota,  I 
recall  thinking,  “I’ve  seen  plenty  of  storm 
damage  in  all  of  my  years  doing  this.  This 
can’t  be  that  much  worse.” 

As  I neared  the  area  the  storm  hit,  the 
tree  branches  on  the  ground  steadily  grew 
in  size  and  volume.  This  is  what  I expected 
- a few  trees  uprooted  and  an  abundance 
of  broken  branches  strewn  across  the  road 
and  ditches.  As  I made  my  last  turn  on 
to  Lower  Gull  Lake  Road,  I was  utterly 
speechless.  It  was  like  nothing  I had  ever 
seen  before;  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
trees  completely  destroyed,  uprooted  and 
snapped  like  toothpicks. 

The  majority  of  the  trees  were  100-foot 
white  pines,  along  with  a variety  of  hard- 
woods such  as  bur  oak  and  sugar  maple, 
which  were  also  demolished  or  severely 
disfigured.  For  a brief  moment  I won- 
dered, “What  have  we  gotten  ourselves 
into?” 
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One  of  the  tools  we  used  was  a 175-ton  hydraulic 
crane. 


A resident  of  the  East  Pointe  community  eyes  the  damage  and  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done. 


and  communication  that  needed  to  be  done 
between  our  storm  safety  officer  and  the 
manager  at  East  Pointe  and  with  each  crew 
foreman  and  his  crew.  I learned  from  my 
TCIA  training  that  following  all  appropri- 
ate arboriculture  standards  set  forth  from 
ANSI  and  OSH  A was  going  to  be  crucial 
to  ensure  the  job  would  go  without  a hitch. 

We  had  three  to  four  crews  working  for 
three  weeks  straight.  Each  day,  our  crews 
gathered  prior  to  any  work  being  complet- 
ed and  discussed  any  difficulties  from  the 
day  before,  close  calls  and  dangers  the 
new  day  may  present.  We  were  as  proac- 
tive as  possible  to  learn  and  discuss  any 
potential  hazards  and  figure  out  the  safest 
plan  of  attack  in  order  to  achieve  our  dai- 
ly objectives.  We  split  into  smaller  groups 
after  our  morning  safety  session  and  com- 
pleted our  daily  job  briefings  for  each  area 
of  work  to  be  completed. 

One  of  the  tools  we  used  was  a 175 -ton 
hydraulic  crane.  It  was  the  safest  and  most 
efficient  way  to  remove  much  of  the  debris 
from  the  roofs  of  the  buildings.  Communi- 
cation was  once  again  one  of  the  main  keys 
to  safety.  Using  Sena  hands-free  headsets, 
we  were  able  to  safely  and  flawlessly  com- 
plete hundreds  of  picks  in  a short  amount 
of  time.  We  hauled  hundreds  of  clam  truck 


loads  to  the  dumpsite  over  the  three  weeks 
we  were  there.  It  was  humbling  to  see  the 
power  of  the  storm,  but  also  uplifting  to 
see  the  spirit  of  the  people  helping  people. 

There  were  many  other  companies  that 
I saw  as  I was  driving  through  the  wreck- 
age. Many  of  them  were  doing  the  right 
things;  using  proper  safety  harnesses, 
using  two  hands  on  the  chain  saws.  But 
it  amazed  me  how  many  of  them  were 


disregarding  even  simple  safety  protocol, 
such  as  wearing  chaps,  hard  hat  and  safe- 
ty glasses.  It  was  disappointing  to  see,  but 
it  also  made  me  realize  how  far  our  com- 
pany had  come  since  joining  TCIA.  I take 
pride  in  our  safety  culture;  it  is  something 
that  requires  every  person  every  day.  It  is 
a behavioral  choice  each  day.  It  is  each 
person  taking  the  responsibility  to  say 
something  if  they  see  something.  Safety 


The  following  note  was  sent  to  Brad 
Carr,  Carr  s Tree  CEO,  by  Gaylon  Brat- 
land,  an  East  Pointe  board  member 

Dear  Brad: 

As  board  member  of  East  Pointe  As- 
sociation, words  cannot  express  how 
appreciative  we  are  of  the  work  you  and 
your  employees  did  in  such  a brief  peri- 
od of  time.  East  Pointe  will  never  be  the 
same  as  it  was  before  the  storm,  but  a 
new  beginning  has  taken  place,  and  that 
is  what  we  must  concentrate  on.  Carr’s 
Tree  Service  made  this  possible. 

On  behalf  of  East  Pointe  Association, 
a sincere  “Thank  you”  for  your  leader- 
ship, employee  performance  and  integ- 
rity. I spent  my  working  career  work- 


ing with  money  and  people  - often  on 
opposite  sides.  As  a result,  I developed 
a good  sense  of  business  and  people 
who  manage  those  entities.  I noticed 
your  employees,  their  work  ethic,  their 
professional  conduct  and  their  demean- 
or when  meeting  residents  and  others. 
You  must  be  very  proud  of  their  com- 
mitment to  safety  and  work  attitude, 
yet  also  taking  time  to  be  friendly  and 
communicate  with  the  public.  A com- 
pany is  only  as  great  as  its  employees, 
and  Carr’s  Tree  Service  is  an  outstand- 
ing company. 

Best  regards, 

Gaylon  Bratland 
East  Pointe  board  member 
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TCIA’s  Focus  on  Safety  Led  the  Way  for  Carr’s  Tree  Service 


“Carr’s  Tree  Service  became  a TCI  A 
member  20  years  ago.  TCI  A has  been  a 
huge  part  of  our  company  building  out  a 
true  culture  of  safety.  When  we  became 
a member,  we  thought  we  were  a rea- 
sonably safe  company,  but  looking  back 
we  had  a lot  of  holes  to  fill.  TCIA  helped 
us  plug  a lot  of  those  safety  holes. 

“Our  culture  of  safety  grew  with  the 
size  of  our  company,  and  over  the  years 
TCIA  became  a stronger  voice  for  all 
tree  companies,  and  much  more  valu- 
able as  an  advocate  for  our  growing 
company. 

“I’ve  enclosed  a copy  of  the  letter  we 


received  from  the  East  Pointe  Associa- 
tion members  we  worked  for  and  com- 
pleted, safely,  a very  hazardous  job.  It 
points  out  our  commitment  to  safety. 
...  It  was  very  deserving  to  our  employ- 
ees, and  I feel  the  TCIA  crew  should  be 
acknowledged  for  all  the  safety  com- 
ments our  company  has  received  over 
the  years.  We  can’t  thank  you  enough 
for  bringing  so  many  safety-related  im- 
provements, which  TCIA  is  responsible 
for,  to  our  company’s  culture  of  safety.” 

Brad  K.  Carr,  CEO 
Carr’s  Tree  Service  Inc. 


takes  every  person. 

We  went  three  weeks  in  a volatile  and 
unpredictable  job  setting  filled  with  in- 
visible hazards.  Although  we  did  have  a 
few  close  calls,  which  were  documented, 
we  had  no  accidents.  Our  crews  carried 
themselves  professionally,  and,  after  the 


job  was  completed,  it  was  the  proudest 
moment  of  my  career. 

Jacob  Carr,  CTSP  and  ISA  Certified  Su- 
pervisor, is  a general  foreman  with  Carr  s 
Tree  Service,  Inc.,  a 20-year  TCIA  member 
company  based  in  Ottertail,  Minnesota.  ^ 


Using  Sena  hands-free  headsets,  we  were  able  to 
safely  and  flawlessly  complete  hundreds  of  picks  in 
a short  amount  of  time. 


Cut  Knife  and  Teeth 


Without  Sacrificing  Quality! 


Winn  Wear  Parts  & Supplies  offers  a full  range 
of  replacement  brush  chipper  knives  for  all 
makes  and  models,  including: 

• Altec  • Terex 

• Bandit  • Vermeer 

• Rayco  • And  more! 

We  also  offer  a complete  line  of  replacement 
stump  grinder  teeth  and  cutting  wheels  from 
Green  Manufacturing. 


W 

WINN 

WEAR  PARTS  & SUPPLIES 


With  our  competitive  prices  and  commitment 
to  providing  our  customers  with  the  best 
possible  service,  you'll  always  win  the  battle 
between  price  and  quality  with  Winn  Wear 
Parts  & Supplies. 
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Arbor#  MAX 


Includes  expert 
Tree  Care 
Industry-specific 
Loss  Control 
provided  by  TCIAF 

ArborMAX  is  the  only 
insurance  program 
endorsed  by  TCIA. 


insurance  for  tree  care  companies 

Coverages  Available: 

Commercial  General  Liability 

Commercial  Automobile 

Inland  Marine 

Crime 

Property 

Umbrella 

Workers'  Compensation 

TCIA  Accredited  companies  and  companies 

that  have  a full-time  CTSP  are  eligible  for  consideration. 

Tree  Care  Specific  Coverages: 

Arborist  & Landscape  Professional  Services 
(Errors  & Omissions} 

Pesticide  & Herbicide  Applicator 
Tools  & Equipment 
Per  Project  Aggregate 

Blanket  Additional  Insureds  (including  Primary  Wording) 
Plus  numerous  additional  customized  products 


tcIa. 

VOICE  OF  TREE  CARE 

www.  arbor  max.  net  Call  today  and  start  saving!  1-877-602-7267 

Insurance  program  brought  to  you  by  Eydent  Insurance  Services  LLC.,  endorsed  by  Tree  Care  Industry  Association 
TCIA  disclaims  any  warranties,  either  expressed  or  implied,  for  ArborMAX  Program  products  or  services. 
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Accreditation  Profile 


Tree  Health  and  Accreditation  Are 


M&M’s  Matt  Siesco  climbing  on  a municipal  project.  All  photos  courte- 
sy of  M&M  Tree  Care. 


By  Janet  Aird 

In  1968,  Bob  Miller  Sr.  left  his  work 
as  a logger  in  northern  Wisconsin  and 
moved  south  to  Milwaukee,  where  he 
founded  M&M  Tree  Care  as  a tree  remov- 
al business.  The  company  grew  through 
the  years  and  now  offers  an  extended 
range  of  services.  Now,  instead  of  taking 
trees  down,  the  company  focuses  on  keep- 
ing them  alive  and  healthy. 

M&M  is  a family  affair,  employing 
eight  family  members  from  three  genera- 
tions, says  Dave  Harris,  general  manager 
of  the  company.  Bob  Miller  Jr.  is  now  the 
sole  owner  of  the  company.  Bob  Miller 
Sr.  is  semi-retired  but  still  works  part  time 
and  consults  on  major  business  decisions. 
In  December  2015,  Bob  Jr.’s  son,  Zach, 
graduated  from 
college,  where  he 
was  a business 
major,  and  began 
working  for  the 
company  full  time, 
training  to  be  a 
climber.  His  other 
three  children  work 
for  the  company 
in  the  summers, 
and  his  two  sisters 
manage  the  office. 
M&M  Tree  Care 
serves  the  metropolitan  Milwaukee  area 
as  well  as  some  outlying  counties.  Most  of 
their  work  is  residential.  The  rest  is  divid- 
ed almost  equally  between  municipal  and 
commercial  work,  including  HO  As  (home 
owner  associations),  apartment  buildings 
and  business  sites. 

Their  specialty  is  tree  health  manage- 
ment. “For  us,  it’s  a very  good  revenue 
source,”  Harris  says,  “and  it’s  really 
important  to  keep  trees  healthy.  We  like 
to  be  proactive  instead  of  waiting  until 
there’s  a problem  and  then  trying  to  make 
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them  better.” 

Their  services  include  tree 
pruning,  insect  and  disease 
control,  fertilization  and  tree 
and  stump  removal.  They 
also  do  snow  plowing  and 
salting  in  the  winter.  They 
recycle  and  sell  mulch  and 
firewood  that  is  generated 
from  the  trees  they  remove. 

The  emerald  ash  borer  is 
a growing  concern.  In  some 
areas  they  cover,  approx- 
imately 90  percent  of  the 
trees  are  ash. 

“We  were  really  seeing  it 
at  the  end  of  the  (2015)  sea- 
son,” Harris  says.  “It  seems 
to  be  moving  from  Chicago 
northward  at  a pretty  good 
pace,  and  from  Green  Bay 
southward.  We’re  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it.  Now  a lot  of  ash 
trees  in  forests  are  dying.  I 
don’t  think  a lot  of  people  are 
prepared  for  it.” 

The  company  also  does 
site  evaluations  for  new  con- 
struction. They  evaluate  the 
trees  and  make  recommen- 
dations on  which  trees  to 
keep  and  which  to  clear. 

The  number  of  employees 
in  the  field  ranges  between  14  and  20,  de- 
pending on  the  season.  Six  people,  includ- 
ing Bob  Jr.  and  Harris,  are  ISA  Certified 
Arborists;  Harris  and  one  other  employee 
in  the  company  are  also  Certified  Treecare 
Safety  Professionals  (CTSPs). 

“Our  plan  is  to  get  more  of  our  produc- 
tion employees  CTSP-certified,”  Harris 
says.  “The  CTSP  process  really  makes  a 
person  think  about  safety  at  work  and  prob- 
ably at  home.  It’s  beneficial  to  everyone.” 

Harris  was  director  of  the  compa- 
ny’s safety  program  before  the  company 
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earned  TCI  A Accreditation  in  April  2015. 
Very  little  had  to  be  changed  during  the 
process,  he  says,  but  the  increase  in  doc- 
umentation took  the  company  to  a high- 
er level  of  safety.  For  instance,  he  began 
making  sure  that  employees  sign  the  ros- 
ter at  safety  meetings  and  also  sign  to  con- 
firm that  they  understand  the  program.  He 
also  began  documenting  site  visits,  which 
allows  him  to  look  back  and  see  patterns 
he  hadn’t  noticed  before,  such  as  an  em- 
ployee not  wearing  the  proper  protective 
equipment. 


As  always,  the  company’s  safety  pro- 
gram includes  tailgate  meetings  and  safety 
training. 

“One  of  the  big  things  we  stress  for  peo- 
ple getting  into  the  industry  is  that  if  they 
don’t  understand  something  that’s  going 
on  during  the  job,  such  as  rigging,  they 
should  stop  and  ask,”  Harris  says.  “We  do 
a lot  of  training,  but  until  you  actually  do 
something,  you  don’t  really  know  what  it’s 
like.” 

In  the  fall  of  2015,  the  company  devoted 
an  entire  day  to  safety  training. 

“We  had  it  on  a workday  and  paid  every- 
one for  a full  day,”  he  says,  and  he  quotes 
Bob  Felix,  former  president  and  executive 
vice  president  of  the  NAA  (now  TCI  A): 
“Safety  doesn’t  cost;  it  pays.” 

They  had  separate  stations  for  training 
on  first  aid,  aerial  rescue,  the  use  of  new 
equipment,  work-zone  safety,  PPE,  body 
mechanics  for  climbing,  hazard  recogni- 
tion and  even  fire-extinguisher  use.  Most 
of  the  training  came  from  TCIA’s  Tree 
Care  Academy  program. 

“It  went  really  well,”  he  says.  “It  took 


Three  generations:  From  left , Bob  Miller  Jr.,  Zach  Miller  and  Bob  Miller  Sr. 


Contact  Charlie  Tentas  at  ctentas@tda.org  for  your  free  assessment  and 
to  see  whatTCIA  Accreditation  can  do  for  your  business. 


TREE  CARE  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 

1-800-733-2622  ■ tcia.org  « Advancing  tree  care  businesses  since  1938 


CONFIDENCE 


Yes,  there  are  adventures  in  tree  work,  but  it's  not  a joke  and  should  never 
be  taken  lightly.  With  proper  education  from  organizations  such  as  TCIA, 
you  limit  the  risks  and  make  your  company  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds! 
Obtaining  our  TCIA  Accreditation,  along  with  years  of  hard  work,  has 
taken  Bofinger's  Tree  Service  to  heights  I never  thought  possible!" 


George  Bobnger 
Bofingers  Tree  Service 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
Accredited  since  20 1 3 


Business  stron 
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M&M’s  Brian  Wagner  loads  logs  onto  a dump  truck. 
Being  accredited  attracts  good  employees  who 
want  a career,  not  just  a summer  job,  says  Dave 
Harris.  “It's  inevitable  that  we  will  attract  good 
people," he  says. 

Becoming  accredited  wasn’t  very  diffi- 
cult. 

“We  had  a solid  company  to  start  off 
with,”  says  Harris.  “The  whole  process 
was  very  simple;  TCIA  showed  us  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it.” 

Doing  all  the  documentation  and  writ- 
ing down  the  business  plan  were  the  most 
challenging.  Harris  made  some  small 
changes,  such  as  updating  some  of  the 
wording  on  their  specs  to  be  more  specif- 
ic and  expanding  their  health-benefit  pro- 
gram. 

Being  accredited  attracts  good  employ- 
ees who  want  a career,  not  just  a summer 
job,  he  says.  For  example,  an  employee 
they  hired  in  the  summer  of  2015  told 
them  he  wouldn’t  have  applied  for  the  job 
if  they  hadn’t  been  accredited. 

“It’s  inevitable  that  we  will  attract  good 
people,”  he  says.  “Accreditation  puts  you 
on  a different  level.” 

As  for  the  future,  he’s  expecting  the 
company  to  continue  to  be  profitable  and 
continue  to  grow. 

“I  think  we’re  definitely  on  the  road  to 
becoming  a safer  and  more  professional 
company  because  of  Accreditation.  I’d 
especially  recommend  Accreditation  for 
start-up  companies  that  are  still  small.  Get 
these  things  in  place  before  you  start  to 
grow.  The  resources  from  TCIA  are  just 
amazing.”  ^ 


Teamwork  on  a municipal  job:  M&M’s  Brad  Hohnke  prunes  from  the  aerial  lift,  while  Matt  Siesco  is  climbing 
a smaller  tree  at  left,  and  Jason  Breaker  hauls  brush  to  the  chipper. 


a lot  of  planning,  but  I really  think  it  paid 
off.  We’ll  do  it  every  year.  We  already 
have  plans  in  the  works  for  the  next  one 
this  fall.” 

A large  part  of  their  business  comes 
from  repeat  customers  and  referrals. 

“We’ve  spent  a lot  of  time  and  effort 
earning  the  trust  of  our  clients  and  the 
community,”  Harris  says.  “As  a result,  we 
have  a very  loyal  customer  base  and  refer- 
rals are  quite  common  for  us.  We’ve  done 


a lot  of  advertising  programs,  and  if  we’re 
lucky,  we  get  a 10  percent  response,  but 
when  a neighbor  refers  you,  it’s  almost  a 
sure  thing.” 

The  company  signed  up  for  Accredi- 
tation because  there  are  several  other  ac- 
credited companies  in  the  area  and  M&M 
felt  the  need  to  keep  up  with  them.  In  ad- 
dition, they  felt  that  it  would  help  them  se- 
cure commercial  and  municipal  contracts 
in  the  future. 
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Supplies 


arborist.com 

Your  Best  Source  For  Arborist  Supplies 
You  Can  Bet  Your  Life  On  It 

Arborists  depend  on  us  for  the  right  tool  for  every  job.  .. 

* Ropes,  Saddles,  Custom  splices,  Rigging 

* Chainsaws,  Hand  saws,  and  more 

Everything  you  need  to  safely  take  on  even  the  most 
demanding  challenges. 

Serving  arborists  since  1950. 


Arborist  owned  & operated. 

arborist.com  - 800-441-8381 
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Instructed  by  Dr.  Mike  Raupp  & Tchukki  Andersen,  CTSP,  BCMA 


These  full-day  workshops  combine  all  aspects 
of  Plant  Health  Care  (PHC)  for  both  technicians 
and  managers,  as  well  as  live  demonstrations 
of  PHC  techniques.  PHC  services  are  based  on 
combining  the  principles  of  Integrated  Pest 
Management  (IPM)  with  proactive  tree  care 
management.  Novices  will  learn  about  PHC 
concepts  and  methods,  while  managers  will  be 


able  to  compare  and  evaluate  their  company's 
PHC  program  against  the  latest  industry 
recommendations. 

Dr.  Raupp  will  lead  an  outdoor  diagnostic  walk. 
There  will  also  be  demos  of  tree  injection 
systems  and  products  based  on  the  location  for 
insect  pests.  View  complete  agenda  at  tcia.org. 


July  18  Denver,  Colorado 
August  5 > Kansas  City,  Missouri 


r> 

Tree  Care 

EHIiMEi 


Plant  Health  Care 

Technician 

“ Earn  7.5  ISA  CEUs 

andiCTSPCEU 
t&a  for  attending. 


22  > Boston,  Massachusetts 

Made  possible  by 


Scientific  Advancements 


TCIA  Member:  $110 
Non-Member:  $150 

Includes  lunch, 

TCA  Plant  Health  Care  Technician  Manual  and 
Managing  Insects  and  Mites  on  Woody  Plants 
{together  a $194.94  retail  value) 


To  register,  call 
800-733-2622 
or  visit  TCIA.org/Training 


tree  Care  industry  association 


Management  Exchange 


By  Howard  Eckel 

Just  about  everything  you  purchase 
has  instructions  and  operating  man- 
uals. Often,  there  is  a trouble-shoot- 
ing section  that  says  if  the  product  doesn’t 
start  or  even  function  correctly,  try  such 
and  such.  Sometimes  even  a telephone 
number  is  provided  that  you  can  call  toll- 
free  if  you  are  really  stymied. 

Did  you  ever  hire  anyone  who  had  their 
own  personal  operating  manual?  Page  af- 
ter page  of  instructions  on  how  to  obtain 
peak  performance  from  them?  No?  Then 
there  is  the  problem  of  no  extension  ser- 
vice, county  agent,  manufacturer  or  me- 
chanic to  help  you  with  your  staffing  prob- 
lems. No  wonder  every  firm  says  labor  is 
their  largest  problem.  No  experts  to  help, 
no  instructions,  and  you  sure  didn’t  go  into 
business  for  the  sole  purpose  of  managing 
people.  What’s  a person  to  do? 

First  off,  you’re  going  to  acknowledge 
the  other  80/20  rule,  and  you’re  going  to 
learn  that  successfully  managing  people 
can  be  just  as  much  fun  as  making  that  big 
sale.  But  it  takes  time  and  thought.  It  takes 
enthusiasm.  It  takes  focus. 

Someone  will  occasionally  say  that  the 
employees  are  assets  of  your  firm  just  as 
inventory  and  equipment  are.  Then  the 
statement  is  usually  left  hanging.  Not 
much  is  said  about  maintaining  these  peo- 
ple assets.  It  finally  dawned  on  me.  I was 
going  to  treat  people  just  like  prized  assets. 

Equipment  comes  with  operating  in- 
structions and  maintenance  manuals  - 
when  to  grease,  change  the  oil,  rotate  the 
tires  and  turn  the  widget  to  the  right.  All 
assets  need  looking  after.  So  you  do  the 
same  for  your  people  assets.  You  write  a set 
of  operating  instructions  for  your  employ- 
ee assets.  If  you  have  another  employee  or 
two,  obtain  their  input,  their  suggestions 
on  what  should  be  put  into  the  employee 
instruction  and  maintenance  manual. 

All  those  business  cards  have  people 


Growing  & Staffing 
your  Business 

a practical,  tried-and-true,  how-to  guide 

by  Howard  L Eckel 


Equipment  comes  with  oper- 
ating instructions  and  main- 
tenance manuals  - when  to 
grease,  change  the  oil,  rotate 
the  tires  and  turn  the  widget 
to  the  right.  All  assets  need 
looking  after.  So  you  do  the 
same  for  your  people  assets. 
You  write  a set  of  operating 
instructions  for  your 
employee  assets. 


lined  up  outside  your  doorway.  They  be- 
lieved you  when  you  said  you  worked  in 
an  exciting,  never-boring  field  and  that 
your  firm  had  unlimited  future  potential 
for  a person  wanting  to  work.  They  want 
to  know  more  about  it.  How  does  it  all  fit 
together  and  work? 

The  manager  who  showed  me  how  to 
obtain  people  from  all  walks  of  life  also 
ran  a great  operation.  Everyone  in  uni- 


form, no  long  hair,  no  long  beards  to  be- 
come entangled  in  the  climbing  hitch, 
equipment  always  looking  good.  The  utili- 
ty client  was  always  satisfied.  A showcase 
operation? 

He  and  the  supervisors  who  did  the  hir- 
ing followed  the  same  format  when  inter- 
viewing. It  was  real  simple,  in  the  manag- 
er’s words:  “Never  hire  a person,  then  tell 
them  to  get  a shave  or  a haircut.” 

So  simple,  yet  so  important.  When  you 
are  interviewing  someone,  tell  them  ex- 
actly what  you  expect  before  they  accept, 
before  they  are  hired,  not  after.  What  you 
expect  of  an  employee  becomes  the  basis 
for  the  operating  instructions  you  are  go- 
ing to  write. 

A new,  inexperienced  person  should 
be  able  to  review  a step-by  step  sched- 
ule of  items  and  facts  they  will  have  to 
learn  before  moving  on  to  the  next  level  - 
bite-sized  steps  that  the  new  hire  should 
expect  to  master.  A prospective  employee 
should  see  at  interview  time  what  they  are 
expected  to  learn.  They  will  be  expected 
to  learn  to  identify  10  trees,  10  ornamental 
deciduous  shrubs  and  evergreens,  how  to 
safely  operate  a chain  saw  and  brush  clip- 
per, how  to  sharpen  hand  saws  and  pow- 
er-saw chains,  etc. 

The  next  three  months  have  a new  and 
expanded  list  of  things  to  learn  and  master: 
CPR,  first  aid,  more  plant  identification. 
Whatever  service  line  you  are  in  can  be 
broken  down  to  logical,  progressive  steps. 

Every  three  to  six  months,  there  is  an- 
other plateau  to  attain.  Nothing  is  ever 
boring  if  you  are  developing  a future  for 
yourself. 

You  need  a complete  set  of  job  descrip- 
tions and  responsibilities  for  each  job 
function.  Sounds  like  a lot  of  bureaucratic 
red  tape.  Believe  me,  it  isn’t.  If  you  don’t 
organize  all  the  arrows  so  that  they  travel 
in  the  same  direction,  one  of  the  random 
arrows  flying  around  will  get  you. 

Write  complete,  step-by-step  job  de- 
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TCIA'^  leadership  <md  guidance 
have  allowed  us  to  do  what 
we  do  best;  spend  more  time 
in  the  field. 


Doug  Edwards,  Arborist  Tree  Care  Enterprises,  (nc. 


scriptions  and  responsibilities  for  each  po- 
sition. Identify  knowledge  and  proficien- 
cy levels  that  need  to  be  mastered  before 
moving  on  to  the  next  level. 

You  interview  prospective  employees 
with  a complete  development  program.  It 
contains  detailed  descriptions  of  the  vari- 
ous job  functions  within  the  company.  It 
is  an  organized  approach  to  the  possible 
career  paths  available.  It  is  the  key  to  your 
ability  to  effectively  meet  staffing  needs.  It 
goes  beyond  a shave  and  a haircut.  These 
learning  schedules  and  job  descriptions 
are  your  operating  instructions  and  your 
employee-asset  maintenance  manuals. 

A prospective  employee 
should  see  at  interview  time 
what  they  are  expected  to 
learn . They  will  be  expected 
to  learn  to  identify  10  trees, 
10  ornamental  deciduous 
shrubs  and  evergreens,  how 
to  safely  operate  a chain 
saw  and  brush  clipper,  how 
to  sharpen  hand  saws  and 
power-saw  chains,  etc. 


You  establish  your  own  corporate  cul- 
ture. You  capture  the  enemy  and  they  re- 
main captured.  They  become  you,  they 
are  assimilated.  I said  earlier  that  I didn’t 
care  if  we’d  hired  experienced  or  non— ex- 
perienced people.  It  really  didn’t  matter, 
because  we  had  developed  a program  that 
detailed  step  by  step  what  each  employee 
was  expected  to  learn  in  each  job  function 
before  moving  on  to  the  next  job. 

Everyone  can  set  their  own  levels  of 
development.  You  want  to  move  on  in 
the  organization,  develop  your  maxi- 
mum potential  that  you  can.  If  you  want 
to  stop  and  stay  at  one  level  - and  some 
do  - you  can.  Your  knowledge  and  ac- 
quired proficiency  affects  how  far  you 
progress  and  what  you  earn.  Merit  rais- 
es are  earned  by  your  effort,  not  by 
whim  or  interpretation  and  definitely 
not  by  time  in  grade. 
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Howard  L.  Eckel,  now  retired,  was  a di- 
rector and  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Davey  Tree  Expert  Company.  He  was  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  company  s parent  and 
Canadian  operations,  responsible  for  $30 
million  in  residential  and  commercial  tree 
and  landscape  care  sales,  $50  million  in 
sales  of  utility  line-clearance  and  buried 
wire  services,  and  more. 

This  article  is  a chapter  excerpted 
from  his  re-released  book,  Growing  and 


Staffing  Your  Business,  a practical,  tried- 
and-true  how-to  guide.  First  published 
in  1990,  the  book  has  timeless  lessons 
for  anyone  from  the  young  entrepreneur 
to  the  experienced  small-business  oper- 
ations manager.  The  book,  with  a com- 
plementary bookmark  carrying  endorse- 
ments from  longtime  TCIA  members  Ben 
Tresselt  III  and  Mark  Tobin,  is  now  avail- 
able through  TCIA  s online  bookstore  at 
www.tcia.org. 


As  the  only  national  trade  organization  dedicated 
to  tree  care  businesses,  becoming  a member  of 
TCIA  is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 


BUSINESS  TOOLS  - From  professional  standards  to  the 
latest  publications,  members  receive  dynamic  tools  to 
run  their  businesses  safely,  efficiently,  and  successfully. 


EVENTS  “ Enjoy  members-only  savings  and  deep 
discounts  on  TCIA-hosted  workshops  and  events 
around  the  country. 


SAFETY  TOOLS  - Worker  safety  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  professionalism  and  it's  a primary  focus  of  TCIA. 


We  build  programs,  tools  and  resources  to  improve 


safety  for  our  members  and  the  industry 


NETWORKING  - Join  our  community  and  participate 
in  targeted  discussions,  events,  and  more  with  TCIA 
members  from  around  the  country. 


MAJOR  SAVINGS  - Receive  deep  discounts  on  training 
and  educational  materials  for  you  and  your  crew. 


MARKETING  TOOLS  - Use  Our  exclusive  marketing 
materials  to  find,  keep  and  impress  customers. 
From  videos  to  postcards,  we've  got  what  you 

need.  First-time  members  can  start  taking  advantage 
of  membership  benefits  right  away,  at  the  low 
introductory  price  of  $195.  Limited  time  offer. 


TREE  CARE  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 
Advancing  tree  care  businesses  since  1938 


membership@tcia.org 


tcia.org 

1-800-733-2622 
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Double-block  rigging  has  some  very  specific  uses  and  can  be  a valuable  tool  in  the  mental  tool  box  for  any  tree  worker.  Note  here , and  below,  that  the  second  block 
stays  on  line  as  the  system  is  set  up.  Images  courtesy  of  the  author. 


By  Anthony  Tress elt,  CTSP 

Double-block  rigging  (DBR)  is  an 
advanced  rigging  technique  that 
allows  climbers  and  riggers  to 
reduce  force  on  the  tree  as  well  as  on  the 
equipment  used.  In  the  article  “Arborist 
Techniques  - DBR:  Double-Block  Rig- 
ging” by  Gareth  Tudor  Jones  {TCI,  April 
2015),  Jones  introduced  and  explored  the 
topic.  The  in-field  testing  and  research 
drop-test  conducted  to  produce  the  data 
for  that  article  and  a subsequent  TCI 
EXPO  2015  presentation  on  the  subject 
were  comprehensive.  Tests  and  in-field 
studies  clearly  showed  a significant  ad- 
vantage gained  in  force  reduction  through 
the  critical  points  in  the  rigging  system. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  to  shed 
some  light  on  the  use  of  this  technique 
in  production  operations.  While  indeed 
specialized,  it  does  have  some  very  spe- 
cific uses  and  can  be  a valuable  tool  in  the 
mental  tool  box  for  any  tree  worker.  Spe- 
cifically, we  will  first  look  at  set-up  time 
compared  to  a standard  rigging  scenario, 
then  equipment  selection,  and,  finally,  we 
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The  second  block  stays  on  line  as  system  is  set  up. 

will  address  some  special  concerns  when 
using  this  technique. 

Set-up  time 

As  with  any  rigging  technique,  whether 
to  use  it  or  not  falls  to  a cost-benefit  anal- 
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ysis  of  sorts.  The  question  asked  by  the 
rigger?  Is  the  extra  time  consumed  in  the 
set  up  a of  more  complex  scenario  worth 
return  of  time  savings  later,  less  wear  and 
tear  on  the  equipment  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, safety  of  the  climber  or  lift  oper- 
ator? These  answers  and  the  subsequent 
decisions  remain  highly  situation  depen- 
dent. More  cuts  in  a tree  are  not  always 
safer.  Neither  are  larger  pieces,  in  some 
cases.  However,  since  the  DBR  technique 
significantly  lessens  force  on  the  stem  of 
the  rigged  tree,  the  decision  to  use  it  may 
not  be  wholly  from  a ti me-of-maxi mum- 
efficiency  standpoint. 

Taking  that  into  consideration,  our  in- 
field use  of  the  technique  proved  to  be  only 
slightly  longer  than  traditional  methods.  In 
set  up,  there  is  only  one  more  knot  in  the 
system.  This  is  the  knot  that  attached  the 
block  to  the  section  being  rigged.  Initial 
set  up  was  slower,  as  an  additional  block 
must  be  put  on  the  rigging  line,  but  during 
subsequent  cuts  the  rigging  block  stayed 
on  the  line  and  could  be  pulled  to  the 
climber  and  held  in  place  with  ease. 

Overall,  there  was  no  direct,  upfront 


DBR  system  lessens  the  total  force  but 
also  spreads  it  out  in  the  rigging  system. 
Be  sure  your  gear  is  up  to  the  task.  Blocks 
that  have  an  easy-release  sling  bushing 
that  is  captured  when  the  side  plates  swing 
free  is  a must.  The  climber  or  lift  operator 
will  find  her/himself  opening  and  closing 
blocks  quite  a bit  for  the  sake  of  efficiency. 

We  found  the  ISC  aluminum  rigging 
blocks  or  DMM  Impact  blocks  to  be  the 
best.  Both  these  blocks  have  captured 
sling  bushings  and  nice  rounded  edges, 
and  meet  the  system  specifications  well. 

Last  but  not  least,  use  a quality,  dou- 
ble-braid rigging  line.  Lines  with  built-in 
elongation  at  higher  loads  can  dramatical- 
ly help  reduce  force  in  any  rigging  system 
while  allowing  for  easy  slack  management 
when  pre-loading  the  system.  In  DBR, 
tension  these  types  of  lines  to  remove  the 
slack  before  the  load  is  applied.  During  the 
fall  or  lift,  they  elongate  to  absorb  some 
energy  as  the  force  increases.  Yale  Cord- 
age’s Dynasorb  rigging  lines  are  an  excel- 
lent choice. 

Special  considerations 

With  all  new  techniques  come  new  con- 
siderations. DBR  is  no  exception.  When 
using  this  technique,  be  sure  you  have 
enough  rope.  DBR  will  use  three  times 
the  rope  as  the  distance  from  the  station- 
ary block  to  the  ground.  This  is  50  percent 


more  than  many  of  us  are  used  to ! One  of 
the  ways  the  system  absorbs  energy  is  by 
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time  savings  compared  to  more  traditional 
systems.  However,  the  increase  in  safety 
and  the  reduced  wear  on  equipment  is  of 
definite  benefit  in  many  circumstances. 

Equipment  selection 

The  necessary  equipment  is  fairly  sim- 
ple, just  multiplied.  Instead  of  one  set  of 
arborist-grade  block  and  sling  you  will 
need  two  sets.  Any  properly  sized  and  rat- 
ed sling  will  do,  although  some  are  easier 
to  manage  than  others.  In  our  field  trials, 
we  mostly  found  “loopie”  and  “whoopie” 
slings  (both  terms  refer  to  configurations 
of  the  splice)  cumbersome  and  difficult  to 
manage  for  this  system.  The  excess  “tail” 
became  difficult  to  manage,  and  tight  ad- 
justment required  by  DBR  was  difficult 
to  achieve.  Single-eye  slings  proved  the 
most  versatile.  We  did  find  Sterling  Rope’s 
B ARC  (basal  anchor  rigging  chain)  slings 
to  be  a pleasant  surprise  in  ease  of  use  and 
flexibility  for  this  system.  Their  ease  of 
girth  hitching  on  and  off  the  block  worked 
well  for  set-up  aloft.  Be  careful!  Any  sling 
you  use  should  meet  the  requirements  for 
the  loads  being  rigged.  The  BARC  slings 
top  out  at  6,600  pounds  working  load  lim- 
it. 

Be  sure  to  use  arborist-grade  blocks  in 
the  DBR  system.  With  top-down  scenari- 
os, a great  deal  of  force  is  generated.  The 


Sling  selection  can  help  make  the  process  more 
efficient.  Be  careful!  Any  sling  you  use  shouldmeet 
the  requirements  for  the  loads  being  rigged. 


The  system  uses  three  times  the  rope  as  the  distance  from  the  stationary  block  to  the  ground. 
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Be  sure  to  use  arborist-grade  blocks  in  the  DBR  system.  With  top-down  scenarios,  a great  deal  of  force  is 
generated.  The  DBR  system  lessens  the  total  force,  but  also  spreads  it  out  in  the  rigging  system.  Be  sure 
your  gear  is  up  to  the  task. 


adding  rope.  Make  sure  you  have  enough. 

Since  friction  is  increased  in  accordance 
to  the  amount  of  rope  that  passes  through 
the  system  when  in  motion,  the  number  of 
wraps  on  the  friction  device  is  dramatical- 
ly less.  Take  time  to  practice  the  method  in 
some  smaller,  less-hazardous  situations  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  friction  charac- 
teristics. Trust  me,  you  need  fewer  wraps 
than  you  think! 

Finally,  the  last  warning  applies  to 
when  you  use  this  method  in  the  top-down 
configuration.  Be  sure  your  block  set-up 
aloft  is  slack  free  and  well  tended.  Blocks 
spaced  too  far  apart  can  generate  a “free 
fall”  effect  that  is  not  desirable.  Excessive 
slack  and/or  block  spacing  can  lead  to 
pinched  lines  and  colliding  blocks.  These 
situations  are  not  likely,  but  you  are  prob- 
ably already  dealing  with  a sketchy  tree. 

Conversely,  be  sure  your  blocks  are  not 
too  close  together.  The  sling  and  block  on 
the  piece  will  also  get  pulled  “down”  to- 
ward the  face  cut  as  it  flips  and  drops  into 
the  system.  Make  sure  there  is  adequate 
space  so  the  sling  does  not  slip  off  the 
piece.  As  low  as  possible,  but  as  high  as 
necessary  is  the  rule  of  thumb  here. 

Force  reduction  is  maximized  if  the 
sling  and  block  are  lower  on  the  piece.  The 
distance  of  fall  will  not  increase  as  long  as 
the  attachment  is  below  the  center  point. 
Also,  a low  block  position  will  assure  the 
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piece  will  not  “flip”  when  fully  loaded  into 
the  system. 

Conclusion 

DBR  is  a highly  useful,  if  specialized, 
rigging  technique  for  the  modern  arborist. 
Its  ability  to  spread  load  and  force  through 
a system  lessens  load  on  the  tree  and  the 
rigging  equipment.  However,  with  add- 
ed complexity  comes  the  price  of  special 
considerations,  added  equipment  and  in- 
creased time. 

Manage  these,  keep  your  expectations 
realistic,  work  within  the  bounds  of  your 
and  the  tree’s  limits  and  practice  in  low- 
er-risk environments,  and  DBR  will  serve 
you  well  and  increase  you  productivity, 
efficiency  and,  most  importantly,  your 
longevity. 

Tony  Tresselt,  CTSP,  is  director  of  safe- 
ty and  training  for  Arborist  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  an  accredited  TCIA  member  compa- 
ny based  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  His 
travels  and  training  can  be  followed  at 
gravitationalanarchy.  wordpress.  com. 

This  article  was  based  on  his  and  Ga- 
reth Tudor-Jones ’ presentation  on  the 
same  subject  at  TCI  EXPO  2015  in  Pitts- 
burgh. To  listen  to  the  audio  recording  of 
that  presentation,  go  to  the  digital  version 
of  this  issue  of  TCI  online  at  www.tcia.org, 
under  Publications,  and  click  here.  4 
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Production  arborists  are  athletes  routinely  engaging  in  exercise;  working  from  the  bucket  uses  less  energy  than  climbing  or  hauling  logs  or  brush,  so  lift  operators 
may  want  to  consider  other  opportunities  such  as  job  task  rotation  or  additional  exercise  on  their  own  time.  Photos  and  graphics  courtesy  of  the  authors. 


By  Amanda  Carpenter,  with  Ed  Carpenter 

Production  arborists  are  industri- 
al athletes,  working  at  least  eight 
hours  per  day  performing  physical- 
ly demanding  activities.  The  performance 
of  athletes  can  be  improved  by  address- 
ing key  factors,  which  include  diet,  hy- 
dration, rest/recovery,  sleep  and  training/ 
conditioning.  The  health  of  a person  can 
be  improved  by  addressing  key  factors 
including:  a healthy  diet,  adequate  sleep, 
appropriate  hydration,  exercise  and  stress 
management. 

Notice,  the  keys  to  health  are  very 
similar  to  the  keys  to  performance.  The 
workday  of  the  arborist  can  be  viewed  as 
a training  and  conditioning  opportunity, 
what  some  call  the  “sawdust  triathlon.” 
The  physical  demands  of  the  production 
arborist  are  great  enough  to  be  considered 
exercise,  therefore  allowing  for  greater  fo- 
cus on  other  key  factors  to  improve  health. 

As  a certified  professional  trainer  and 
doctor  of  physical  therapy,  I assist  peo- 
ple with  improving  their  health  through 
easy-to-implement  lifestyle  factors.  I spe- 
cifically help  people  find  opportunities  to 
improve  their  health  through  their  daily 
routines,  and  often  this  includes  a focused 
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look  at  their  occupations. 

I had  a client  who  drove  an  oil  truck; 
he  had  an  elliptical  trainer  at  home  and 
he  really  wanted  to  exercise.  I said,  “Why 
do  you  need  to  exercise  on  the  elliptical? 
Can’t  you  just  pull  that  hose  a little  faster? 
Can’t  you  increase  your  heart  rate  and  be 
more  productive  with  your  occupational 
duties?  That  way  you  go  home  and  you 
spend  quality  time  with  your  family,  in- 
stead of  wasting  time  on  the  elliptical.” 
There  is  definitely  value  in  the  elliptical 
and  the  treadmill,  but  in  the  field  of  arbori- 
culture there  are  many  opportunities  to  be 
more  productive  on  the  job  all  while  en- 
hancing your  physical  fitness. 

Generally,  tree  workers  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  physical  activity/exercise  as  a 
part  of  their  job  duties.  After  reading  this 
article,  I hope  you  will  be  inspired  to  see 
those  opportunities.  We  will  discuss  op- 
portunities within  the  field  of  arboriculture 
to  exercise,  but  if  you  have  not  exercised 
regularly,  make  sure  you  consult  your  doc- 
tor before  engaging  in  exercise. 

Why  is  exercise  a key  to  health? 

The  average  adult  gains  one  pound  per 
year  over  the  age  of  25,  according  to  re- 
search by  the  World  Health  Organization 
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(WHO).  That  same  adult  is  going  to  lose 
half  a pound  of  muscle  per  year.  Exercise 
is  important  to  keep  the  weight  off  and 
build  muscle.  An  increased  body  mass  in- 
dex (BMI)  combined  with  waist  circum- 
ference has  been  shown  to  be  an  indicator 
of  chronic  health  issues.  According  to  the 
WHO,  lack  of  exercise  is  the  leading  cost 
of  escalating  medical  expenses  and  death 
due  to  chronic  disease.  There  is  no  rea- 
son a working,  production  arborist  should 
have  to  worry  about  not  getting  enough 
exercise,  as  there  are  plenty  of  opportuni- 
ties during  the  workday. 

According  to  the  www.merriam- 
webster.com/dictionary,  “Exercise”  is 
“Physical  activity  that  is  done  in  order 
to  become  stronger  and  healthier.  A par- 
ticular movement  or  series  of  movements 
done  to  become  stronger  and  healthier.” 
I doubt  arborists  go  on  the  job  every  day 
planning  to  become  stronger  and  healthier 
by  exercising,  but  this  is  the  case. 

According  to  the  WHO,  there  is  a dif- 
ference in  physical  activity  compared  to 
exercise.  Physical  activity  is  any  bodily 
movement  produced  by  skeletal  muscles 
that  requires  energy  expenditure,  includ- 
ing activities  undertaken  while  working, 
playing,  carrying  out  household  chores, 


traveling  and  engaging  in  recreational 
pursuits. 

Exercise  is  a subcategory  of  physical 
activity  that  is  planned,  structured,  repet- 
itive and  aims  to  improve  or  maintain  one 
or  more  components  of  physical  fitness.  I 
doubt  that  arborists  are  planning  and  struc- 
turing their  workday  around  their  activity 
needs,  however,  both  moderate  and  vigor- 
ous physical  activity  throughout  the  work- 
day brings  health  benefits. 

Many  Americans  go  to  work  each  day  at 
a job  they  hate,  sitting  in  an  office  under 
artificial  lighting  without  the  opportunity 
to  communicate  with  others  or  engage  in 
any  physical  activity  during  the  workday. 
Their  job  negatively  impacts  their  health. 
Arborists  have  an  opportunity  to  positive- 
ly impact  their  health  through  their  job, 
including  working  outdoors  under  natural 
light,  engaging  with  nature,  being  physi- 
cally active  throughout  the  workday  and 
having  the  support  of  the  crew. 

Benefits  of  exercise 

According  to  the  WHO,  physical  ben- 
efits of  exercise  include  building  muscle, 
strengthening  the  heart  and  lungs,  low- 
ering blood  pressure  and  lowering  blood 
sugar.  The  mental-health  benefits  include 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  positive  neu- 
rotransmitters in  the  brain  that  can  reduce 
anxiety  and  depression.  Exercise  builds 
connections  between  brain  cells  and  im- 
proves memory  and  learning,  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  you  can  actually  enhance 
learning  after  physical  activity.  Physical 
activity  also  improves  the  brain’s  ability  to 
handle  stress.  We  are  all  under  stress,  and 
exercise  is  actually  a way  to  dissipate  that. 

Exercise/activity  recommendations  for 
ages  18  to  64,  according  to  the  WHO 

To  decrease  the  risk  of  developing 
chronic  disease: 

•At  least  150  minutes  of  moderate-in- 
tensity physical  activity  per  week 

• Or,  at  least  75  minutes  of  vigorous 
physical  activity  throughout  the  week 

• Or,  an  equivalent  combination  of  mod- 
erate and  vigorous  intensity 

For  additional  health  benefits: 

• Adults  should  increase  their  moderate 
physical  activity  to  300  minutes  per 
week  or  equivalent. 


• Muscle  strengthening  and  activity 
should  be  done  involving  major  muscle 
groups  on  two  or  more  days  per  week. 

I believe  that  all  production  arborists 
have  the  ability  to  achieve  these  recom- 
mendations through  their  daily  occupa- 
tional activity.  For  those  working  out  of 
aerial  lifts  and  those  with  primarily  admin- 
istrative job  duties,  you  may  have  to  think 
about  creating  these  opportunities.  For 
example,  is  there  an  opportunity  to  rotate 
job  tasks  and  drag  brush  or  ascend  into  the 
tree  using  a different  technique?  The  sales 
staff  may  have  the  opportunity  to  walk  the 
property  at  a quicker  pace  or  make  sever- 
al passes  to  elevate  heart  rate.  The  small 
business  owner  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  go  out  and  drag  brush  with  the  crew,  a 
way  to  boost  employee  morale  as  well. 

Types  of  exercise 

Not  all  exercise  is  the  same.  There  are 
different  types  of  exercise,  which  include: 
aerobic,  strengthening,  balance  & stability, 
and  flexibility.  The  benefits  of  each  type 
of  exercise  are  different.  Aerobic  exercise 
improves  cardiovascular  endurance;  mea- 
sured through  heart  rate.  Strength- training 
exercise  improves  lean  muscle  mass  and 
promotes  bone  health.  Balance  & stability 
exercises  reduce  the  risk  of  falling  and  in- 
juries. Flexibility  or  stretching  exercise  is 
done  to  improve  the  freedom  of  movement 
with  daily  activity. 

I believe  that  some  production  arborists 
engage  in  all  types  of  exercise  throughout 
the  workday.  Aerobic  exercise  is  achieved 
when  heart  rate  is  elevated  during  ascent 


Lifting  and  handling  wood  is  a strengthening 
exercise. 

and  working  the  canopy  for  the  climber, 
and  for  the  ground  worker  when  lifting  and 
dragging  brush.  Strengthening  exercise  is 
performed  when  lifting  or  handling  heavy 
materials,  including  the  body  during  as- 
cent. Balance  and  stability  is  achieved  for 
the  climber  when  working  the  canopy  and 
limb  walking  and  for  the  ground  worker 
when  working  near  the  chipper,  which 
requires  a focused  awareness  of  stability 
at  all  times.  We  could  make  an  argument 
that  the  awkward  positions,  reaching  and 
bending  performed  daily  improve  the  ar- 
borist’s flexibility. 
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The  basic  physiology  of  exercise 

Exercise  is  a way  of  stressing  the  body 
in  order  to  make  it  stronger.  For  example, 
in  order  to  strengthen  a muscle,  the  muscle 
has  to  be  pushed  to  its  limits,  creating  a 
micro  breakdown.  The  body  responds  by 
healing  to  make  that  muscle  come  back 
stronger  and  bigger.  This  is  similar  with 
the  heart  and  lungs  as  a response  to  cardio- 
vascular activity.  Recovery  time  is  neces- 
sary for  this  rebuilding  to  occur.  The  body 
is  not  designed  to  be  pushed  to  its  limits 


repetitively.  However,  this  can  be  the  case 
for  production  arborists  during  the  busy 
season  or  during  a storm  cleanup,  making 
it  critical  to  get  adequate  rest  and  ensuring 
proper  hydration  and  dietary  intake. 

The  primary  fuels  used  by  the  body 
during  cardiovascular  activity  are  carbo- 
hydrates and  fats.  The  body  uses  protein 
for  tissue  repair.  For  those  production  ar- 
borists who  are  very  lean  and  do  not  have 
any  fat  to  burn,  avoid  low  or  no  carbohy- 
drate diets,  but  choose  healthy  complex 
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equipment  ye u need  quickly  and  painlessly. 


Discounts  apply  for  12  months. 


Fleet  discounts  cannot  be  combined 
Discounts  apply  on  ANY  combination  of  ECHO  with  any  other  offers. 

Chain  Saws,  Power  Pruners  and  accessories. 


800. 432. ECHO  | WWW.ECHO~USA.COM/FLEET-ARBORI5T 


Fleet 


DISCOUNT  PROGRAM 


A FLEET  DISCOUNT  PROGRAM 

DEDICATED  TO  ARBORISTS. 


The  brand  new  Arborist  Fleet  Discount1  Pro  gram  rewards  your  commitment  to  ECHO  Chain 


Saw  and  Power  Pruner  quality  with  deep  product  discounts  and  "no-hassle”  financing. 
This  flexible  program  allows  you  to  save  money  immediately  on  a low  initial  $1,500  purchase. 
With  two  tiers  of  discount  you  will  save  more  as  you  bundle  your  purchases. 
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For  the  climber,  aerobic  exercise  is  achieved  when 
heart  rate  is  elevated  during  ascent  and  working 
the  canopy. 

carbohydrates  over  simple  carbohydrates 
high  in  refined  sugars. 

What  motivates  people  to  exercise? 

According  to  current  research,  people 
are  motivated  to  exercise  for  three  reasons 
or  goals. 

1)  To  lower  their  disease  risk,  which 
comes  primarily  out  of  fear.  They  went  to 
the  doctor  and  the  doctor  told  them  they 
were  pre-diabetic,  their  blood  pressure  is 
going  up  and  they  need  to  exercise  or  they 
are  going  on  meds. 

2)  To  improve  cardiopulmonary  and 
functional  fitness,  generally  for  weight- 
loss  purposes.  People  want  to  lose  weight 
and  define  muscles,  so  they  are  motivated 
to  improve  their  fitness  and  how  they  look. 

3)  To  maximize  performance,  generally 
the  goal  of  elite  athletes.  They  really  want 
to  be  better  at  what  they  are  doing.  It  is 
really  tailored  to  specifically  meet  person- 
al athletic  goals.  This  would  include  com- 
petitive tree  climbers.  Those  are  your  elite 
athletes  in  this  industry. 

Exercise/activity  recommendations  to 
achieve  these  goals 

1)  To  lower  our  disease  risk:  engage  in 
moderate  intensity  (40  percent  to  60  per- 
cent of  maximum  heart  rate),  five  days  a 
week,  30  minutes  per  day. 

2)  To  improve  fitness:  engage  in  mod- 
erate to  vigorous  intensity,  (60  percent  to 
80  percent  of  maximum  heart  rate,  three  to 
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Attention  frequent  flyers: 
Reserve  your  first-class  seat  now 


SEQUOIA 


Seat  harness  for  tree  care 

Ascending,  moving  through  the  tree,  hanging,  cutting:  no  matter  the  task,  the 
SEQUOIA  harness  provides  maximum  comfort  thanks  to  an  extra- wide,  semi-rigid, 
padded  waistbeit,  and  large,  adjustable,  padded  leg  loops.  The  superb  adjustability 
and  the  ability  to  easily  carry  and  organize  tools  on  the  waistbeit  make  this  harness 
an  ergonomic  masterpiece.  Enhance  with  a wide  range  of  accessories,  including  a 
rigid  seat  and  shoulder  straps. 

www.petzLcom/SEGUOIA 
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How  to  calculate  heart  rate  zones 

• Theoretical  Maximum  HR  = (220 -age) 

Ex:  Ed's  Max  HR  = (220  - 35)  = 185  bpm 

• Target  HR  zone  for  aerobic  respiration  = 

(Max  HR)  x 0.60  <->  (Max  HR)  x 0.85 

185  x 0.60  = 111  <->  185  x 0.85  = 157 

111  bpm  <->  157  bpm 

Target  HR  60-85%  Max  HR 

Your  target  heart  rate  for  exercise  should  be  BO  to  85  percent  of  your 
maximum  heart  rate , which  is  220,  minus  your  age,  beats  per  minute 
(bpm).  Courtesy  of  C.O.R.  Ergonomic  Solutions. 


five  days  per  week,  for  20-  to  60-minute 
sessions. 

3)  To  maximize  performance:  engage 
in  moderate  to  vigorous  activity  for  150  to 
300  minutes  per  week. 

Based  on  the  work  of  Dr.  John  Ball, 
ground  workers  and  climbers  ascending 
and  working  the  tree  all  day  are  achieving 
this  level  of  activity.  There  are  many  inex- 
pensive devices  available  to  monitor  your 
heart  rate  so  you  can  gather  this  informa- 
tion, start  to  track  some  trends  and  look  at 
how  you  are  improving  your  overall  health 


and  wellness. 

You  have  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  push  your 
heart  rate  over  85  percent 
of  your  maximum  limit. 
The  body  is  not  designed 
to  sustain  high-intensity 
activity  for  greater  than 
four  minutes.  This  can 
be  monitored  by  muscle 
burn  during  intense  ac- 
tivity. Consider  this  the 
safe  working-load  limit 
of  the  body.  The  body 
has  a tensile  strength, 
and  this  is  your  safe 
working-load  limit  prior  to  failure.  The 
body  is  very  similar  to  your  equipment; 
cycles  to  failure  should  be  considered. 

Medications  can  impact  exercise  toler- 
ance and  output 

Medications  can  have  an  affect  on  ex- 
ercise output  and  tolerance.  If  you  are  on 
medications,  check  with  your  pharmacist 
or  doctor  to  find  out  if  and  how  they  im- 
pact your  tolerance  to  exercise  and  activi- 
ty. Two  of  the  most  common  medications 
that  I see  are  blood-pressure  medications 


and  statin  medications  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  high  cholesterol.  Blood-pressure 
lowering  medications  can  lead  to  dehy- 
dration and  deplete  electrolytes  as  well  as 
lower  cardiac  output.  Statin  medications 
block  the  production  of  CoQlO,  a nutri- 
ent involved  in  energy  production  in  cells, 
which  can  cause  muscle  ache  and  cramps. 
It  is  important  to  talk  to  your  doctor  or 
pharmacist  about  how  medications  can 
impact  exercise  and  activity  tolerance  and 
what  to  do  about  it. 

Health/exercise  considerations  for  the 
production  arborist 

• Avoid  over  training  or  over  exercising. 

• Ensure  adequate  rest  and  sleep  for  re- 
covery, 7-8  hours  per  night  of  restorative 
sleep  is  necessary. 

• Avoid  dehydration;  proper  hydration 
(water  + minerals)  is  necessary  for  effec- 
tive cooling  and  muscle  function.  Drink 
50  percent  of  your  body  weight  in  pounds, 
in  fluid  ounces  per  day  at  baseline,  with  12 
additional  ounces  for  every  hour  of  exer- 
cise or  sweating.  Minerals  can  be  replaced 
through  unrefined  salts  (sea  salt  or  Hima- 
layan salt). 

• Ensure  appropriate  nutrition  intake. 


THANK  YOU! 
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By  supportingfhe  mission  of  TCIA,  our  partners  are  championing  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  entire  industry,  making  it  possible  for  a more  profitable 
and  safer  industry  for  us  all, 
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Eat  real  food,  not  food  products.  The  body 
uses  carbohydrates  and  fats  for  energy  and 
protein  for  tissue  repair.  Protein  can  be  in 
the  form  of  plant-based  protein  or  animal 
protein. 

• Be  very  aware  of  repetitive-use  inju- 
ries. Doing  the  same  task  over  and  over 
leads  to  an  ergonomic  injury,  which  we 
have  written  about  for  TCIA  before. 

Health/exercise  considerations  for  the 
sales/manager  arborist 

• Avoid  overconsumption  of  carbohy- 
drates due  to  lower  activity  levels.  A lower 
glycemic-index  diet  is  beneficial  to  avoid 
weight  gain. 

• Avoid  prolonged  static  positions.  Ev- 
ery 30  to  45  minutes  that  you  are  sitting  or 
driving,  you  need  to  stand  up  and  get  out 
and  move  around.  A minimum  of  90  sec- 
onds is  necessary.  Based  on  the  research, 
it  takes  one  hour  of  exercise  to  offset  the 
effects  of  10  hours  of  sitting. 

• Get  a minimum  of  2.5  hours  per  week 
of  exercise,  which  is  enough  to  dissipate 
the  effects  of  chronic  disease,  according  to 
the  WHO. 

• Look  for  opportunities  to  increase 
heart  rate  during  the  day,  such  as  parking 
farther  away  or  walking  a client’s  property 
more  briskly. 

Conclusion 

Production  tree  workers  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exercise  through  physical  activi- 
ty as  part  of  their  job  duties  and  should  not 
have  to  be  spend  any  extra  time  after  hours 
at  a gym.  Working  as  a production  arbor- 
ist can  be  beneficial  to  your  health  due  to 
the  benefits  of  physical  activity.  This  al- 
lows for  greater  focus  on  improving  diet, 
taking  time  for  adequate  rest  and  address- 
ing stress  management,  which  can  lower 
your  chronic  disease  risk.  I challenge  all 
arborists  to  begin  to  focus  more  on  eating 
a whole-foods  diet,  which  includes  the 
avoidance  of  C.R.A.P.  (Carbonated  bev- 
erages, Refined  sugars,  Artificial  sweet- 
eners, Processed  foods).  Together,  we  can 
improve  the  health  of  those  in  the  industry, 
while  reducing  the  risk  of  injury. 

' Those  who  think  they  do  not  have  time 
for  bodily  exercise,  will  sooner  or  later 
have  to  find  time  for  illness.  ” 

- Edward  Stanley 


Amanda  Carpenter  is  a doctor  of  phys- 
ical therapy  (DPT)  with  COR  Ergonomic 
Solutions,  LLC,  based  in  Douglas,  Mas- 
sachusetts, working  with  tree  care  work- 
ers and  other  industrial  athletes  to  design 
methods  to  prevent  injuries  and  to  reha- 
bilitate preexisting  injuries.  She  is  also 
a certified  professional  trainer  (CProT) 
and  certified  ergonomics  assessment 
specialist  (CEAS). 


This  article  was  based  on  a presenta- 
tion she  made  at  TCI  EXPO  2015  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  with  her  brother, 
Ed  Carpenter,  president  at  North  Ameri- 
can Training  Solutions,  a TCIA  associate 
member  company.  To  hear  the  entire  audio 
recording  of  that  presentation,  go  to  this 
page  in  the  digital  version  of  this  issue  of 
TCI  Magazine  online  at  www.tcia.org,  un- 
der Publications,  and  click  here. 


Quality  boots  for  law  enforcement,  rescue  services, 
fire,  forest,  military,  workwear  and  leisure 

HAIX®  North  America  Inc. 

2320  Fortune  Drive,  Suite  120,  Lexington  KY  40509 
Toll  free  969-344-HAIX  (42491 


iTLfiAfw.  ha  ixu  sa.com 
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Figure  1:  In  the  pot  on  left ; seeds  were  soaked  in  1:200  wood  vinegar  and  water  for  24  hours  before  sowing. 
Courtesy  of  www.woodvinegar.com.au/wood-vinegar-trial/. 


By  Kelpie  Wilson 

When  we  think  of  wood  products, 
we  generally  think  of  building 
materials  and  paper.  Charcoal 
for  the  BBQ  is  another  wood  product  we 
use  today.  But  most  of  us  are  not  aware 
that  there  was  once  a large  wood  distilla- 
tion industry  in  the  U.S.  Before  petroleum 
products,  throughout  the  forested  regions 
of  the  east,  wood  distillers  converted  pine 
to  turpentine  and  tar  for  industry.  Pyrol- 
ysis is  the  process  that  converts  wood  to 
charcoal,  and  gases  that  are  released  can 
be  condensed  into  a variety  of  chemicals. 
This  process  is  called  “dry  distillation.” 

As  interest  in  biochar  - a charcoal  soil 
amendment  - grows,  so  does  interest  in 
the  byproducts  of  charcoal  production. 
Depending  on  how  they  are  produced, 
charcoal  byproducts  include  gases  that 
can  be  burned  for  energy  and  an  oily  liquid 
condensed  from  smoke.  The  water-soluble 
portion  of  this  liquid  is  called  wood  vin- 
egar, also  known  as  “pyroligneous  acid.” 

Charcoal  makers  in  Asia  have  long 
known  of  its  use  as  a plant  growth  stimu- 
lant. In  the  U.S.  and  Europe,  wood  vinegar 
was  used  as  a mordant,  or  fixer,  for  fabric 
dyes,  and  sometimes  sold  as  a substitute 
for  apple  cider  vinegar,  but  farmers  were 
seemingly  unaware  of  its  agricultural  uses. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, pyroligneous  acid  is  composed  of  80- 
to  90-percent  water  and  10-  to  20-percent 
organic  compounds,  including  more  than 
200  distinct  chemicals.  Acetic  acid  is  the 
largest  single  organic  component  at  about 
5 percent.  It  also  contains  various  kinds  of 
phenol,  carbonyl  and  alcohol  compounds, 
including  many  that  act  as  plant  enzymes. 
Wood  vinegar  is  used  in  agricultural  crop 
production  to  stimulate  germination  and 
plant  growth  and  also  for  soil  disinfec- 
tion and  the  control  of  weeds,  disease  and 
pests. 

You  might  wonder  how  the  same  com- 
pound can  act  as  both  a pesticide  and  a 
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growth  stimulant.  The  answer  is  in  the  di- 
lution rate.  The  Government  of  Thailand 
promotes  wood  vinegar  to  farmers  as  a 
sustainability  practice  and  advises  the  fol- 
lowing dilution  rates: 

• Kill  pests  by  applying  a 1:20  ratio  to 
the  soil; 

• Kill  weeds  by  applying  a 1:50  ratio  to 
the  soil; 

• Prevent  stems  and  roots  from  rotting 
by  applying  a 1:100  ratio; 

• Prevent  pests  and  mold  while  acceler- 
ating plant  growth  by  applying  a 1 :200 
ratio  to  the  soil ; 

• Prevent  plant  lice  (aphids)  by  applying 
a 1:400  ratio  to  the  plant; 

• Enhance  fruit  growth  by  applying  a 
1:500  ratio  to  forming  fruit. 

The  pest-  and  disease-control  properties 
of  wood  vinegar  may  be  primarily  an  ef- 
fect of  the  acetic  acid  (pH  3.0)  and  phenol 
compounds,  but  the  complex  mixture  of 
organic  acids  and  alcohols  contributes  in 
unknown  ways  to  the  effects  observed.  For 
example,  because  wood  vinegar  has  small 
quantities  of  various  kinds  of  alcohols  and 
similar  chemicals,  it  is  easily  absorbed 
into  plants.  It  also  dissolves  other  agricul- 
tural chemicals,  making  them  easier  to  ab- 
sorb, according  to  various  sources,  though 
no  specific  studies  were  readily  available 
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to  corroborate  this. 

But  what  about  the  plant  growth  stimu- 
lation claims?  Plants  use  hormones  to  reg- 
ulate reproduction  and  growth.  Condensed 
smoke  from  vegetation  fires  produces  kar- 
rikins,  a group  of  plant  growth  hormones 
that  promotes  seed  germination  and  rap- 
id seedling  growth.  Any  tree  species  that 
evolved  with  fire  in  its  environment  is 
likely  to  respond  well  to  karrikins. 

Karrikins  and  other  growth  hormones 
also  play  a role  in  the  metabolism  of  mi- 
crobes, which  could  account  for  additional 
growth- stimulation  effects  and  be  respon- 
sible for  speedier  production  of  compost. 
However,  researchers  have  found  that  if 
you  add  too  much,  wood  vinegar  can  in- 
hibit growth,  so  pay  attention  to  the  rec- 
ommended dilutions.1 

Growing  evidence 

Wood  Vinegar  Australia  makes  a wood 
vinegar  product  called  PyroAg  and  has 
conducted  numerous  trials  in  various  ap- 
plications. One  of  their  customers  reported 
using  the  product  to  improve  the  macada- 
mia  tree’s  resistance  to  husk  spot  disease, 
which  causes  early  nut  drop.  According  to 
Wood  Vinegar  Australia’s  website,  maca- 
damia  farmer  Guido  Conte  says,  “What  I 
noticed  was  that  by  foliar  spraying  the  Py- 


Figure  2:  Bob  Wells  adjusts  the  flare  while  operating  his  biochar  retort. 

A retort  is  an  airtight  vessel  in  which  substances  are  heated  for  a chem- 
ical reaction , producing  gaseous  products  to  be  collected  for  further 
processing. 


roAg,  it  helped  to  mature  the  nut  quicker 
and  therefore  immaturity  was  greatly  de- 
creased. It  seems  to  be  a very  good  tonic 
for  the  macadamia  trees.” 

Researchers,  mostly  in  Asia,  have  doc- 
umented significant  yield  increases  in 
vegetable  production  using  diluted  appli- 
cations of  wood  vinegar,  including  a 20 
percent  increase  in  lettuce  and  cucumber2 
and  significantly  improved  plant  growth, 
fruit  weight,  fruit  diameter  and  sweetness 
of  melons.3 

Mixing  wood  vinegar  with  charcoal 
can  have  synergistic  effects.  Korean  sci- 
entists found  that  fruit  size,  sugar  content 
and  marketability  of  sweet  peppers  were 
most  enhanced  using  a mixed  treatment  of 
wood  vinegar  and  charcoal  powder.4 


“ Winter  moths  are  kill- 
ing trees  here  on  Cape 
Cod,  and  some  of  the 
towns  here  are  starting 
experiments  to  see  if 
wood  vinegar  sprays 
can  save  our  trees.  ” 

Bob  Wells 


A cautious  approach 

Wood  vinegars  are  not  all  alike.  Gener- 
ally, the  pyroligneous  acids  distilled  from 
most  tree  species  have  more  heavy  tar 
fractions  than  those  made  from  bam- 
boo. These  heavier  fractions  may  inhibit 
germination,  and  even  too  much  of  the 
lighter  fractions  can  suppress  growth. 
The  dose  makes  the  poison. 

Bob  Wells  of  New  England  Biochar 
in  Eastham,  Massachusetts,  has  been 
making  wood  vinegar  as  part  of  his  bio- 
char production  process.  Wells  installed 
smoke  condensers  on  his  charcoal  re- 
torts originally  to  reduce  particulate 
emissions  to  the  air,  but  now  finds  that 
the  wood  vinegar  is  just  as  valuable  as 


the  biochar  he  produces. 

But  there  is  more  to  mak- 
ing good  wood  vinegar 
than  just  capturing  it  from 
the  stack. 

The  condensate  from  the 
wood  distillation  process 
contains  light  oily  frac- 
tions (terpenes)  and  heavy 
tar  fractions  that  are  tox- 
ic to  plants  and  animals. 

Wood  vinegar  is  produced 
through  a refining  process 
that  can  involve  aging, 
filtering  or  both.  Wells  is 
gearing  up  to  sell  wood 
vinegar  commercially  with 
his  partners  at  CharGrow, 

LLC,  but,  he  says,  “I  will 
not  sell  straight  wood  vin- 
egar, just  like  I will  not 
sell  straight  biochar.  Both 
products  need  to  be  re- 
fined or  enhanced  to  work 
well  with  soil  and  plants.” 

Wells  is  developing  sever- 
al products  including  a seed  spray  to  en- 
hance germination. 

A farmer  himself,  Wells  has  seen  20 
percent  yield  improvements  using  his  seed 
spray.  He  also  has  been  using  wood  vine- 
gar successfully  in  his  field  of  blueberries 
to  deter  bud-munching  gypsy  moths.  Now 
his  neighbors  are  trying  it,  too.  “Winter 
moths  are  killing  trees  here  on  Cape  Cod, 
and  some  of  the  towns  here  are  starting 
experiments  to  see  if  wood  vinegar  sprays 
can  save  our  trees,”  Wells  says. 

Wood  vinegar  can  deter  insects,  which 
is  one  reason  to  be  cautious  about  spray- 
ing it  during  flowering.  Crops  will  suffer 
if  wood  vinegar  drives  away  their  pollina- 


tors. 

Overall,  refined  wood  vinegar  seems  to 
be  safe  for  the  environment  and  workers. 
A Finnish  study  of  wood  vinegar  found  it 
to  be  of  low  environmental  risk  because 
it  is  rapidly  degraded  through  microbial 
activity,5  which  also  means  that  to  be  ef- 
fective as  a pest  control,  it  will  have  to  be 
re-applied  on  a regular  basis. 

Wood  vinegar  on  the  rise 

Asian  countries  with  traditional  knowl- 
edge of  wood  vinegar  are  reaching  out  to 
share  knowledge  with  others  while  also 
building  new  export  markets.  The  Japan 
International  Cooperation  Agency  (JICA) 
conducted  a three-year  cooperative  ex- 
tension project  with  farmers  in  the  Phil- 
ippines to  teach  them  how  to  make  and 
use  wood  vinegar.  One  result  of  that 
project  is  an  excellent  handbook  in  En- 
glish, available  online  (see  side  bar,  next 
page). 

As  researchers  learn  more  about  the 
different  constituents  of  wood  vinegar, 
there  will  be  more  opportunities  to  for- 
mulate products  for  specific  uses.  For 
instance,  bamboo  wood  vinegar  has 
different  properties  from  hardwood  or 
softwood  vinegars.  Bamboo  vinegar 
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Figure  4:  A biochar  retort  from  New  England  Biochar.  Photos  courtesy  of  Wilson  Biochar  Associates. 


manufacturer  SEEK  claims  that  its  prod- 
uct contains  more  formic  acid  than  oth- 
er wood  vinegars  and  is  more  effective 
in  controlling  plant  pests  such  as  mites. 
SEEK  products  are  available  in  the  U.S. 
from  Blue  Sky  Biochar. 

Michael  Wittman,  owner  of  Blue  Sky 
Biochar,  has  found  a new  use  for  wood 
vinegar.  He  added  SEEK  bamboo  wood 
vinegar  in  rainwater  storage  tanks  he  uses 
to  irrigate  his  garden.  The  weakest  dilu- 
tion of  1:1000  in  the  rainwater  keeps  the 
water  free  of  algae  and  mosquito  larvae 
for  months  in  the  southern  California  sun- 
shine. 

With  such  a multitude  of  uses,  the  fu- 
ture of  wood  vinegar  looks  bright.  P&S 
Market  Research  reports  on  a global 
wood  vinegar  market  presently  worth 
$3.2  million  that  is  expected  to  grow 
based  on  wood  vinegar  benefits  and  “in- 
creased government  initiatives  to  pro- 
mote the  usage  of  bio-based  products.” 
The  company  projects  growth  of  wood 
vinegar  will  track  growth  of  biochar,  as 
both  products  are  benefitting  from  tech- 
nological advances  that  reduce  the  pollu- 
tion associated  with  traditional  charcoal 
kilns  and  wood  vinegar  production. 

Wood  vinegar  also  stands  to  benefit 
from  the  growing  movement  away  from 
petro-chemical  based  synthetic  agricul- 
tural chemicals  that  are  persistent  organic 
pollutants,  as  wood  vinegar  works  effec- 
tively with  a range  of  organic  inputs  that 
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are  more  sustainable  and  compatible  with 
natural  life  cycles. 

Kelpie  Wilson  is  the  owner  of  Wilson 
Biochar  Associates  (wilsonbiochar.com) 
in  Cave  Junction,  Oregon. 

This  article  was  based  on  a presenta- 
tion on  the  same  subject  at  TCI  EXPO 
2015  in  Pittsburgh  by  Michael  Wittman, 
operator  of  Blue  Sky  Biochar  in  Thousand 
Oaks,  California.  To  hear  the  entire  audio 
recording  of  that  presentation,  go  to  this 
page  in  the  digital  version  of  this  issue  of 
TCI  Magazine  online  at  www.tcia.org,  un- 
der Publications,  and  click  here. 
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Where  to  get  wood  vinegar 

United  States 

SEEK  Bamboo  Wood  Vinegar 

300  ml  bottle  - $15 

1 liter  bottle  - $25 

Online  at  www.blueskybiochar.com 

CharGrow,  LLC 

Fill  out  contact  form  to  request  avail- 
ability of  sizes  up  to  275 -gallon  bulk 
containers  of  wood  vinegar. 
www.char-grow.com 

Australia 

PyroAg 

www.byronbiochar.com.au/products/ 

Wood  Vinegar  Australia 
http://www.woodvinegar.com.au/ 

More  on  wood  vinegar 

Excellent  instructional  video  from 
Thailand 

www.  youtube,  com/watch  ?v  = 
NhSmTPdDvAM 

Japan  International  Cooperation 
Agency  (JICA)  Wood  Vinegar  Hand- 
book 

w w w.j  aec . org/j  aec/english/4  .pdf 

More  on  biochar 

U.S.  Biochar  Initiative  and  USBI  2016 
Biochar  Symposium,  August  22-25, 
2016:  www.usbi2016.org 

International  Biochar  Initiative 
w w w.biochar-intemational . org 


4.  CheonSoon,  J.,  InJue,  Y.,  JongNam,  P, 
JangHun,  K.,  JungPhil,  K.,  SungJae,  L., 
et  al.  (2006).  Effect  of  wood  vinegar  and 
charcoal  on  growth  and  quality  of  sweet 
pepper.  Korean  Journal  of  Horticultural 
Science  & Technology,  24(2),  177-180. 

5.  Hagner,  M.  (n.d.).  Potential  of  the  slow 

pyrolysis  products  birch  tar  oil,  wood  vine- 
gar and  biochar  in  sustainable  plant  protec- 
tion - pesticidal  effects,  soil  improvement 
and  environmental  risks.  Retrieved  March 
22,  2016,  from  https  ://helda.helsinki. 

fi/bitstream/handle/ 1013  8/40305/hagner 
_dissertation.pdf ?sequence=l  ^ 


Learn  more!  Call  800.698.464t  or  visit 
ArborSystems.com  For  information  and  videos 


Hr  ylrborSystems 


Insecticides  • Fungicides  • PGRs  • Antibiotics  • MicroNutrients 


Our  advanced  technology  for 
tree  treatment  allows  you  to 


Wedgle 
Direct-lnject 

TREE  INJECTION  SYSTEM 


Emamectin 

Benzoate 

Boxer 

tnsectlcide-M  rticide 
for  Two  Year  Control 
of  EAB  & other 
insects  and 
mite  pests 


INCREASE  THE 
NUMBER  OF  TREES 
YOU  TREAT 


IN  A RAY! 


♦ No  drilling  damage 

♦ No  mixing  at  job  sites 

♦ No  guarding  or  return  trips 

♦ No  waiting  for  uptake 

♦ Treats  most  trees  in 
five  minutes  or  less! 

♦ Successful 
and  most  profitable 
add-on  service 


Made  in 
the  USA 


Multiple  injection  tips  designed  for  all  types  of  trees,  conifers  and  palms 


Circle  8 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Classifieds 


HELP  WANTED 

Arborist/Climber 

Chippers  is  the  premier  provider  of  green  care  services 
in  the  central  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  regions, 
and  we  are  looking  for  several  professional  arborist/ 
climbers  to  join  our  growing  team.  We  have  full-time 
opportunities  in  Enfield  and  Meredith,  NH.  We  offer  a 
competitive  Benefits  package,  sign-on  bonus,  cloth- 
ing and  equipment  allowance  and  many  other  em- 
ployee programs.  Please  visit  www.chippersinc.com 
for  more  information,  or  email  jobs@chippersinc.com. 


Climbing  Arborist  and  Crew  Leader 

Ann  Arbor-based  Tree  Service  is  looking  for  full-time 
and  long-term  climbing  arborists  and  crew  leaders. 
Must  be  experienced  with  leading  a crew  and  pro- 
viding great  customer  service.  ISA  certified  Arborist, 
or  willing  to  become  one.  CDL  licensed,  or  the  ability 
to  quickly  get  one.  Interested  in  becoming  a valued 
asset  to  a growing  company  with  a great  reputation. 
Great  pay/benefits  for  the  right  person.  Send  resume 
to  pat@thelumberjacks.com. 


Arborist/Crew  Leader 

Come  work  with  us  in  beautiful  Lake  Tahoe!  Bring  your 
credentials  & great  attitude  to  join  our  team!  2-  or 
4-year  degree  in  a related  field  desired  - ISA/TCIA 
Certification/s.  Justin@jeremiahstreeservice.com. 


Groundsperson/Driver,  Maryland 

Looking  for  experienced  groundsperson  with  good 
driving  record  to  drive  under  CDL  chip  truck  & 
chipper  & work  on  ground.  Bmalec.bm@gmail.com, 
(410)  458-0033. 


Foreperson,  Bucket  Operators/Climbers, 

PHC  Specialists,  and  Certified  Arborists 

The  residential/commer- 
cial and  utility  divisions 
are  currently  seeking 
experienced  foreper-  ^wur****  owp***™. 

son,  bucket  operators/climbers,  PHC  specialists, 
and  certified  arborists.  Carolina  Tree  Care  promotes 
a work  environment  based  on  safety,  leadership, 
teamwork,  training  and  a standard  of  excellence.  We 
want  to  add  you  to  our  growing  team!  Apply  online  at 
www.carolinatreeservice.com  or  call  (704)  788-8733 
for  more  information. 


Climber 

Tree  Service  in  Central  Florida  looking  for  experienced 
Climber.  Please  call  for  details.  Pay  to  be  determined 
based  on  experience.  Tim,  (386)  405-4923. 


Certified  Arborist/Sales,  Tree  Climbers,  Trainees 

RTEC  Treecare  provides 
arboricultural  and  horti- 
cultural management  to 
residential,  commercial 
and  government  cus- 
tomers in  VA,  MD,  DC. 

We  provide  customer-focused  solutions  with  flawless 
delivery  of  services.  Our  unwavering  commitment  is 
to  improve  the  safety,  health  and  beauty  of  proper- 
ties. We  embrace  technology,  training,  education  and 
continuous  improvement  in  a drug-free  environment. 
Learn  more  about  us:  www.rtectreecare.com. 


Cardinal* 

TREE  CARE!* 


^RTEC 

treecare 

703.573.3029 


Offices  in  CT,  IL.  MA,  MD,  MN,  NJ,  NY.  PA,  VA  & Wl 

More  information  at  savatree.com/careers 


Circle  28  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 
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Climbers/Bucket  Truck  Operators,  Crane  Operators 

Ping’s  Tree  Service,  one  of  the  largest  tree  services  in 
central  Indiana,  is 
seeking  climbers/ 
bucket  truck  op- 
erators and  crane 
operators.  Must  be 
experienced  in  residential  and  commercial  tree  care, 
including:  crown  reductions,  thinning,  pruning  and 
working  with  cranes.  Must  have  technical  rigging 
skills  in  all  facets  of  tree  trimming  and  removal.  Lie. 
drivers  only.  PHC  techs  and  cert,  arborists  also  need- 
ed. Join  one  of  Indiana’s  leading  tree-removal  compa- 
nies. Top  wages  and  great  benefits.  Apply  online  with- 


out delay  at  pingstreeservice.com/employment.html. 


Tree  Workers 

Beetlebung  Tree  Care,  a professional,  full-service  tree 
and  landscape  company  on  the  island  of  Martha’s 
Vineyard,  is  actively  seeking  applicants  to  fill  staff 
openings  in  our  team.  We  have  multiple  openings  for 
qualified,  experienced  tree  care  professionals.  Duties 
include:  climbing,  rigging,  removals,  corrective  struc- 
tural pruning,  ornamental  pruning,  cabling/bracing, 
vista  pruning.  You  must  have  a valid  driver’s  license/ 
clean  driving  record,  be  legally  eligible  to  work  in  the 
U.  S.,  be  detail-oriented,  have  a positive  attitude  and 
be  a team  player.  Must  have  at  least  one  year  of  full- 
time professional  tree  care  experience.  CDL,  Arbor- 
ist Certification  preferred  but  not  required.  Contact 
matt@beetlebungtreecare.com. 


Climber/Aerial  Lift  Operator,  Sales  Rep. 

Ickes  Tree  Service,  with  over  36  years  serving  south- 
west Alabama,  is  seeking  reliable  and  motivated 
employees  with  a minimum  2 years’  experience  in 
the  field  and  a valid  and  insurable  driver’s  license. 
ISA  cert  and  CDL  “A”  are  preferred.  Pay  is  based 
on  experience  and  benefits  include  company  match 
healthcare  and  SIRA,  holidays  and  vacation.  We  will 
assist  with  relocation  allowance  for  the  right  employ- 
ees. Email  resume  to  gary@ickestreeservice.com. 


Consulting  Arborist,  MN 

Looking  for  qualified  and  reliable  Arborist  to  as- 
sist in  Estimating,  Sales,  and  Plant  Health  Care. 
Top  dollar  in  the  industry  for  the  right  person. 
Precision  Landscape  and  Tree  (651)  484-2726; 
adminplt@precisiontreemn.com. 


Climbers  and  Crew  Leaders,  Boulder,  CO 

One  of  the  best  places  to 
live  in  the  country!  Your 
great  attitude  & energy 
are  what  we  need.  Great 
bennies  - small  company! 

Desire  for  growth;  thoughtful,  caring,  unselfish  and 
fun-loving,  office@taddikentree.com;  (303)  554- 
7035;  www.taddikentree.com. 
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Tr  (‘(‘Awareness 


Tree  Awareness,  Inc.  Seeks  Production  Leaders, 
Skilled  Climbers,  Trainees 

Tree  Awareness,  Inc. 
provides  profession- 
al tree  management 
to  municipal,  residential  and  commercial  clients  in 
the  Philadelphia  suburbs.  We  use  the  latest  arbori- 
cultural  science  to  provide  steadfast  service  to  our 
clientele  and  possess  an  unwavering  commitment  to 
improve  the  safety  and  aesthetic  beauty  of  properties. 
The  growth  of  our  company  is  directly  linked  to  our 
team’s  professional  development.  We  invest  in  and 
value  professionals  who  are  mature  and  understand 
what  it  takes  to  work  in  our  industry.  Learn  about  us 
at  www.treeawareness.com  or  send  resumes  Attn:  Mia 
to  treeawarenessoffice@aol.com. 


Crew  Leaders  & Climbers,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 

Large  technical  removal 
ability  a must.  Under- 
stand and  have  advanced 
rigging  knowledge  and 
techniques.  Periodic  crane 
removal  experience  a plus. 

Know  and  understand  ISA/ 

ANSI  pruning  standards  and  have  ability  to  efficient- 
ly manage  a 4-6  person  crew.  Come  grow  with  the 
largest  independently  owned  tree  care  service  in  El 
Paso  County.  Top  industry  wages  and  benefits  pack- 
age. Valid  Driver’s  License  a must.  (719)  528-8141  or 
cca@talltimberstreeservice.com. 


Climbing  Arborist 

Treecology  is  a Minneapolis-based  company  provid- 
ing tree  and  landscape  care  primarily  for  townhomes 
and  HOA’s.  We  are  TCIA  Accredited  and  invest  heav- 
ily in  training,  safety  and  employee  development. 
We  provide  a wide  range  of  services  including  Plant 
Health  Care,  removals,  planting,  tree  pruning  and 
shrub  pruning.  We  are  always  looking  for  motivated, 
goal-oriented  people  who  align  with  our  company  val- 
ues and  vision.  We  are  currently  growing  and  looking 
for  all  positions  including  Climbers,  Landscape  Tech- 
nicians or  Salespersons.  If  you  are  not  interested  in 
continual  improvement  as  a person  and  arborist,  we 
are  not  the  company  for  you.  We  are  willing  to  invest 
in  anyone  who  is  willing  to  invest  in  themselves.  Com- 
pensation depending  on  knowledge,  experience  and 
potential.  Benefits  includes  Holiday  Pay,  Vacation  Pay, 
Profit  Sharing  and  401(k).  For  further  inquiry,  please 
email  Chris  at  romer.treecology@gmail.com. 


Arborist/Crew  Leaders,  Dallas/Fort  Worth,  TX 

Currently  seeking  arbor- 
ists, ISA  Certified,  or  in 
progress.  Crew  leaders, 
climbers,  bilingual  a 
plus.  Incentives,  vaca- 
tion, 401(k).  Will  consider  relocation  assistance.  Email 
pp@preservationtree.com.  EOE 


Preservation 

Tree 


Assistant  Manager,  Monroe,  GA 

We  are  looking  for  experienced  tree  care  climbers  and 
groundcrew.  Top  pay  for  qualified  candidates.  CDL  re- 
quired for  groundcrew,  preferred  for  climbers.  Apply 
online:  www.premiertreeandshrubcare.com. 


Salesperson/Estimator 

Sales  professional,  Certified  Arborist  credentials, 
needed  for  family-owned,  rapidly  growing  tree  ser- 
vice business  in  Rochester,  NY.  Starting  salary 
plus  commission,  performance-based  incentives. 
Local  travel  only,  with  company  provided  vehicle. 
jmieschtree@gmail.com  (585)  509-4939. 


View  more  Help  Wanted  ads 
on  TCIA’s  Job  Board 
www.tcia.jobs.org 
For  more  information  contact 
classifieds@tcia.org 


Experienced  Bucket  Truck  Operator/Climbers, 
Salem,  OR 

We  provide  high-quality  tree  care  for  residential  and 
commercial  clients.  We  offer  a 4-day  work  week  (10 
hrs),  benefits  and  vacation.  Email  ftreei@proaxis.com 
Attn:  Elwood. 


Join  the  Bartlett  Network 

We  never  stop  looking  for  the  right  people. 
Opportunities  are  available  in  each  ot  our  offices 
across  the  US,  Canada,  the  UK  and  Ireland. 


bartlett.com/careers 

EEQ  Employer  /Vet  /Disabled 


Open  Positions 

We  are  seeking  experienced 
and  entry  level  candidates 
for  these  roles: 

• Arborist  Representative 

• Arborist  Crew  Leader 

• Arborist  Climber 

• Plant  Health  Care 
Specialist 

The  Bartlett  Difference 

At  Bartlett,  we  put  safety 
above  all  else,  we  offer  the 
best  compensation  package 
in  the  industry,  and  we’ll 
give  you  the  tools  you  need 
to  improve  your  skillset  and 
advance  your  career. 


Enhance  your  skills  and  advance  your  career  with 
the  #1  tree  and  shrub  care  company  in  the  world. 


BARTLETT 

TREE  EXPERTS 


Opportunity  grows  on  trees. 


“FIFTEEN 
YEARS  IN, 
I’M  STILL 
MOTIVATED 
TO  DO  MY 
BEST  EVERY 
DAY” 


—TREVOR,  ARBORIST  REP, 
HIRED  1999 
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View  or  place  a resume  on 
www.tcia.jobs.org 
For  more  information  contact 
classifieds@tcia.org 


Lift  Operator/Climber,  NY 

3+  years’  experience  a must.  Small,  quality-oriented 
tree  company.  Year-round  work,  bonus  and  vacation 
pay.  Benefits  considered  for  the  right  person.  Clean 
license  a must,  CDL  preferred.  ISA  certified  a plus. 
Email  resume  to  shamrocktree2175@yahoo.com. 


Our  WEB  STORE  is  now  open  for  business! 


Visit  www.westerntree.biz 


We  carry  a full  line  of  equipment,  tools,  and  supplies 
for  professional  arborists  in  the  tree  care  industry. 


Place  your  first  order  online  and  receive  a 1 0%  discount. 
Type  in  the  promotional  code  # TCIA0901 


1-800-94-ARBOR  24hr  Fax  (916)  852-5800 
e-mail  info@westemtree.biz 


We  accept 
AX,  MC,  Visa,  and 
Discover  Credit  Cards 


WESTERN  TREE  EQUIPMENT  ft  REPAIRS 


We  ship  UPS 
Hours  - M-F 
7am-4pm  PST 


Circle  43  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 
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Need  Help  Connecting  to  Candidates? 

Upgrade  with  TalentBoost! 

TaientBoost  strategically  distributes  your  posted 
jobs  to  3rd  party  sites  to  attract  more  candidates 
and  provide  more  exposure , Upgraded  jobs  will 
receive  performance-based  distribution  to  a 
network  of  over  7,000 job  websites  and  search 
engines . 

TalentBoost  distributes  each  job  by  analyzing 
data  to  show  where  the  job  posting  is  expected 
to  attract  the  most  candidates , 

In  addition  to  your  job  posting  being  exposed  to 
the  most  qualified  candidates  on  TCIA's  Job  Board, 
this  new  enhancement  will  give  your  job  postings 
optimal  reach  with  up  to  400 % more  responses! 

www.jobs.tcia.org 

Disclaimer:  Under  no  circumstances  will  TCI  A or  its  directors,  officers,  employees, 
or  agents  be  liable  to  you  or  anyone  else  for  any  damages  arising  out  of  use  of  any  product 
or  service  advertised  or  promoted  in  Tree  Care  Industry  magazine 
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SavATree 

www.savatree.com 


SavATree  Seeking  Tree  Care  Professionals 

SavATree  is  a nationally 
recognized  provider  of 
superior  arboricultural 
services.  Our  profession- 
als specialize  in  environ- 
mentally sensible  plant  health  care  programs,  tree 
services  and  professional  lawn  services  on  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  prestigious  properties  in  the 
country.  Currently,  SavATree  locations  can  be  found 
throughout  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  We  offer  a wide  array 
of  opportunities  for  a successful  career  with  the  SavA- 
Tree team.  SavATree  is  always  looking  for  profession- 
als who  are  experienced  in  the  Treecare  Industry.  If  you 
have  a passion  for  the  Green  Industry  and  are  eager 
to  join  a growing  firm,  we  are  sure  to  find  the  perfect 
fit  for  you! 


Senior  Management 
Branch  Manager 
Sales  Arborists 
Plant  Health  Care  Manager 
Plant  Health  Care  Specialists 
Lawn  Care  Specialist 
General  Tree  Care  Workers 

Relocation  available  for  most  positions.  To 
learn  more,  or  apply  please  visit  our  website: 
www.savatree.com/careers,  or  send  your  resume  to 
careers@savatree.com.  EOE 


Arborist  Representative  in  the  Danbury,  CT,  Area 

The  ideal  candidate  must 
be  CT  Licensed  arborist 
with  3-5  years’  in  the 

green  industry  in  a sales 
role  with  a proven  track  record.  Qualifications: 

• ISA  Certification 

• Degree  in  forestry,  arboriculture  or  related  field 

• Hands-on  knowledge  of  trees,  insect,  diseases 

• Attention  to  detail 

• Strong  listening  skills 

• Clean  driver’s  license 

• Strong  sense  of  safety 

• Strong  leadership 

Bartlett  Tree  Experts  has  been  in  business  for  over 
104  years.  We  are  the  largest  family-owned  tree  care 
company  in  the  USA  with  more  than  90  offices.  We 
pride  ourselves  in  offering  scientific  tree  care  and 
have  unmatched  resources  with  the  Bartlett  Tree  Re- 
search Laboratory.  If  you  are  someone  who  is  looking 
for  upward  mobility  and  a long-term  future  with  a 
great  company,  then  send  us  your  resume.  We  offer 
competitive  compensation  & benefits.  OPPORTUNITY 
GROWS  ON  TREES.  Email:  ndubak@bartlett.com. 
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BARTLETT 

TREE  EXPERTS 


Climber,  MN 

Looking  for  a qualified  and  reliable  Climber  to 
add  to  our  team.  Top  dollar  for  the  right  person. 
Precision  Landscape  and  Tree  (651)  484-2726; 
adminplt@precisiontreemn.com. 
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Experienced  Climber/Crane  Operator 

A full-service  tree  care  company  of  impeccable  repu- 
tation (38  years)  operating  out  of  N.  VA  and  servicing 
MD/DC  areas.  Must  have  a CDL  & minimum  of  5 years’ 
climbing  experience.  Excellent  opportunity  in  a drug- 
free  environment  with  top-level  wages,  full  health  and 
vacation/holiday  benefits  and  bonuses.  Must  be  de- 
pendable, safety  conscious,  have  a healthy  work  ethic 
and  reasonable  mechanical  aptitude.  Call  (703)  528- 
2056  or  send  resume  to  rblakelynwts@hotmail.com. 


Veteran  Tree  Climber/Crew  Leader,  Cumming,  GA 

Well-established  and  growing  company.  We  have  an 
experienced  ground 
crew,  crane,  lift,  etc. 

Great  opportunity  to 
grow!  Top  pay,  full- 
time work.  Please  email  resume  and/or  contact  info 
to  acorntreecare@comcast.net  or  call  Clint  Harris  at 
(770)  597-6420. 
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BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 


Tree  Service,  Denver,  Colorado 

Turn-key  BBB  rated  A+,  13-year  business  for  sale.  All 
equipment  (Forestry  Truck,  Chipper,  Saws,  etc),  Phone 
number  and  Customer  List  included  with  purchase. 
For  info  call  (720)  231-5954. 


Tree  Service,  SW  Montana  - Newly  Reduced 

Profitable,  repeat  spraying  & pruning  customers.  All 
equip,  in  great  shape.  Reputation  built  on  following 
accepted  methods,  no  topping;  little  competition.  Cash 
flow  70k-100k  last  6 seasons.  $95k.  (406)  782-1000. 


Metro  Tree  Company 

Minnesota  Area,  30-year  business  for  sale.  Great 
equipment.  $300,000  for  everything.  Check  out  our 
website  www.paulbunyantreeserviceinc.com.  (952) 
201-7729  or  pbtsinc@yahoo.com. 


Dave’s  Tree  Surgeons  Serving  Kentucky  over  40  Years 

Owner  retiring.  All  equipment  and  customer  base. 
Owner  may  stay  on  for  1-year  if  necessary.  Asking 
$600,000.  Contact  Dave  (502)  426-0614;  cell  (502) 
594-9108  or  davests@bellsouth.net. 


Tree  Business  in  Harrisburg,  PA 

Tree  service  in  business  30  years.  Selling  for 
$340,000.  All  equipment  included.  Serious  inqui- 
ries only.  Contact  Chuck  at  (717)-576-3324  or 
baco3324@gmail.com. 


PRODUCTS  & SERVICES 

TreeCareJobs.com 

For  Tree  Pros.  Search  Jobs.  Post  Resume. 
Since  1999  (717)  479-1850,  info@jobhill.com, 
www.TreeCareJobs.com. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Safety  Tech  Outrigger  Pads 

Super  strong,  easy  to 
use!  Choose  standard 
black  or  high  visibility 
yellow.  Proudly  made  in 
the  USA.  30+  in-stock 
models  ship  next  busi- 
ness day.  Family  owned  & operated,  established  in 
1988. 1-800-610-3422,  dicausa.com. 


Opdyke  Inc. 

150+  specialized  trucks  in  stock  boom/crane/knuck- 
lebooms,  4x4  single  and  tandem.  Go  to  our  website 
www.opdykes.com.  (215)  721-4444. 


Sell  your  new  and  used  equipment. 
List  your  ad  and  include  a photo 
only  $90  per  month. 

Check  our  online  ads  www.tcia.org 
For  more  information  contact 
classifieds@tcia.org 


( 

Know  Trees? 

Let’s  Talk. 

almstead.com/careers 

Whether  you're  an  expert  at  pruning, 
diagnosing  tree  diseases  or  organic  soil 
improvement,  we  want  to  meet  you. 

Let's  talk  about  trees  --  and  your  career. 


aALMSTEAD 

®TREE,  SHRUB  & LAWN  CARE 

J 

Circle  2 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


NY,  NJ  & CT 
(800)  427-1900 
jobs@almstead.com 


Introducing 

Wood  Chipper  Wear  Kits 


Each  kit  includes  2 sets  of  knives  and  corresponding  bolts  at  a great  price. 
Kits  are  available  for  popular  Banditf  Vermeer?  and  Morbark® compatible  knives! 


Dllll  fl  nil  HP  I AMERICAN  UTTING  EDGE 
UU II  If  ■■■■■■  If  ■ Industrial  Blades  & Knives 

www.AmericanCuttingEdge.com 

Don’t  see  what  you  Ye  iouking  for  oniine  or  just  prefer  to  cnai  with  our  amazing  saies  team? 
No  problem!  Give  us  a call  and  we  can  help!  1-800-543-6860 


Circle  5 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 
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Southco  Industries 
1840  E.  Dixon  Blvd. 
Shelby,  NC  28150 


New  Larger 
11  ft.  Dump  Body  from 
Southco  Industries 

Now 

6in.  long  x 66  in.  high 
5 cu.  yd.  capacity) 


11 


ft 


1-800-331-7655 
fax:  (704)  482-2015 


www.southcoindiistrws.com 


Chassis  Cabs  Available  to 
complete  the  package 


Circle  30  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 
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ash  borer,  hemlock  woolly  adelgid  and 
other  forest  pests  are  costing  Americans 
well  over  $2  billion  dollars  a year,  accord- 
ing to  a recent  study.  California  droughts 
threaten  rare  stands  of  endangered  species. 
So  what  can  be  done? 

Researchers,  forest  and  botanical  gar- 
den managers  and  others  were  meeting  in 
late  May  in  Chicago  to  develop  a strategy 
to  save  some  of  the  endangered  species. 
“Gene  Conservation  of  Tree  Species  - 
Banking  on  the  Future”  was  a first  meet- 
ing to  coordinate  efforts  to  preserve  seeds, 
or  even  specific  genes,  that  future  genera- 
tions can  use  to  reintroduce  lost  species, 
or  use  to  diversify  the  traits  of  species  that 
may  experience  a population  bottleneck 
(when  a population’s  size  is  reduced  for  at 
least  one  generation).  Some  of  the  genes 
they  are  working  to  preserve  may  have 
traits  that  make  plants  more  resilient  to  ad- 
verse weather  or  bug  infestations. 

The  workshop  proceedings  will  be  pub- 
lished online  by  the  USD  A Forest  Service 
Pacific  Northwest  Research  Station.  A 


Tree  News  Digest 
Gene  banks  for  trees 

Insect  infestation  and  climate  change  are 
two  of  the  greatest  threats  to  the  surviv- 


al of  urban  and  suburban  forest  canopies. 
Forest  pests  can  annihilate  an  entire  tree 
species  within  just  decades,  as  they  did  the 
American  elm  and  chestnut.  The  emerald 
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LIBERTY 

FINANCIAL 

A DIVISION  OF  NAY  I TAB  LEASE  CORP, 


7 Church  Road,  Hatfield,  PA  19440 
Phone:  (800)  422-1844  • Fax:  f8881  883-9380 
Visit  our  websitel|  www.liberlyfg.oom  j 

Flexible  & Affordable  Financing 

/ So  Age  Restriction 
/ Deferred  Payments 
/ Extended  Terms 
/ Seasonal  Payments 


New  & Used  Trucks 
& Equipment 
Bucket  Trucks 
Crane  Trucks 
Chippers 
Stump  Grinders 
Dump  Trucks 
Any  Type  of  Business 
Equipment 


For  more  information 
(800}  422-1844 

Philip  McClurkin,  Ext,  111 
Brenda  Foster,  Ext.  127 


Commercial  Equipment  Financing 


iBMral 


ISA  Annual  International 
Conference  and  Trade  Show 


Trade  Show 

7:30  pm-9:30  pm 

(Welcome  Reception  on  the  Trade  Show  Floor) 

1 1:00  am-7:00  pm 

11:15  am  —7:00  pm  f Climbers'  Corner) 

5:00  pm— 7:00  pm  (Reception  with  Exhibitors) 

9:30  am-3:30  pm 

10:00  am— 3:00  pm  (Climbers' Corner) 


Thursday,  1 1 August  - Saturday,  13  August 

(Pre-registration  required) 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  13-14  August 

Educational  Sessions 

Monday  — Wednesday,  15-17  August 

New  in  2016 

- Tracks  with  simultaneous  interpretation 
(Spanish  in  to  English  and  English  in  to  Spanish) 

- Tiny  Talks  Big  Ideas 

(Grouping  of  short  8-10  minute  presentations) 

- Branch-Out  Series  (Included  with  Conference 
Package  or  Trade  Show  Plus  registrations) 


- Monday  evening  reception  with  exhibitors 


Conference  Hotels 


Conference  Registration  / Conference  Package 


Rooms  starting  at  $ 155/night  (plus  taxes) 

Reservation  deadline:  1 5 July  2016 


View  a list  of  hotel  options  online  at 
www.isa-arbor.com/conference 


Circle  18  on  RS  Card  or 
visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Follow  us 


Register  by  17  June 
Register  1 8 June  - 22  July 
Register  onsite  beginning 
1 2 August 


Member  Non-member 

$445  USD  $575  USD 

$495  USD  $625  USD 

$555  USD  $685  USD 


Don  International  Society  of  Arboriculture  and  @ISArboriculture 

#ISAfortworth 


Visit  www.isa-arbor.com/conference 


for  a complete  list  of  conference  registration  options,  detailed  schedule,  and  event  updates. 


Accident  Briefs 


Send  Your  Local  Accident  News  to  editor@tcia.org 


All  items  taken  from  published  reports 
or  reported  directly  to  TCI  A staff,  as  not- 
ed. 

Homeowner  killed  by  cut  tree 

A man  was  killed  April  5,  2016,  while 
cutting  down  a tree  on  his  property  in  Po- 
tosi,  Wisconsin. 

Daniel  J.  Woolfe,  63,  was  cutting  a tree 
on  his  property  when  it  split,  twisted  and 
fell  on  him,  coming  to  rest  on  his  chest. 
A responding  sheriff’s  deputy  cut  the  tree 
away  with  Woolfe’ s chain  saw  and  be- 
gan rendering  aid.  A medical  flight  was 
requested,  but  the  AirCare  medical  team 
evaluated  Woolfe  at  the  scene  and  they 
were  unable  to  revive  him,  according  to 
the  WISC-TV  Channel  3 report. 

Landscape  worker  killed  in  struck-by 

A worker  for  a local  lawn  care  company 
died  April  7,  2016,  after  he  was  hit  by  a 
falling  tree  limb  while  working  in  North 
Augusta,  South  Carolina. 

The  employees  were  using  a ladder  and 
deer  stand  as  workers  tried  to  remove  a gi- 
ant oak  tree  from  the  property.  Apparently 
a rope  snapped,  and  the  worker  was  hit  by 
a falling  limb. 


A tree  care  company  was  called  in  to  as- 
sist with  the  rescue. 

The  worker’s  name  had  not  yet  been  re- 
leased, according  to  the  WFXG  FOX  54 
report. 

Tree  worker  dies  after  50-foot  fall 

A worker  for  a local  tree  and  landscape 
company  died  April  7,  2016,  after  fall- 
ing 50  feet  from  an  aerial  lift  bucket  in 
Leominster,  Massachusetts. 

Worker  Nick  Kallio,  26,  was  removing  a 
large  tree  at  a residence.  Kallio  apparently 
shouted  to  the  homeowner  to  say  “good- 
bye” to  a large  limb  he  was  about  to  cut, 
and  began  to  saw  it.  When  the  branch  fell, 
it  bounced  back  off  another  tree,  hitting 
the  bucket  and  knocking  Kallio  out  of  it. 

Kallio  was  taken  to  a hospital  where 
he  was  pronounced  dead,  according  to  a 
WCVB-TV  5 report. 

Man  killed  helping  fell  tree 

A man  was  killed  April  9,  2016,  by  a 
tree  he  was  helping  cut  down  in  or  near 
Rochester,  Indiana. 

Carl  Andrew  Richard,  55,  of  Rochester, 
and  two  other  men  were  cutting  the  tree 
down  on  a farm  outside  of  town,  and  he 


was  unable  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
tree  as  it  fell  and  was  struck  by  one  of  its 
limbs.  Richard  died  from  blunt-force  trau- 
ma to  the  head,  according  to  WSBT-TV 
and  WNDU  Channel  16  reports. 

Trimmer  rescued  from  palm  fronds 

A tree  trimmer  who  got  stuck  in  a palm 
in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  April  9,  2016,  was 
rescued  by  an  off-duty  Phoenix  firefighter. 

The  trimmer  was  trapped  after  fronds 
sloughed  off  the  palm  and  the  weight  of 
the  frond  skirt  began  suffocating  him.  Fire 
Department  Capt.  Joey  Gonzales  was  a 
couple  of  houses  down  when  he  saw  the 
man  in  distress  and  scaled  a few  walls  to 
reach  the  scene.  He  used  a ladder  to  get  up 
and  remove  some  fronds  and  help  the  man 
get  safely  down. 

The  landscaper  was  taken  to  the  hospi- 
tal and  was  expected  to  be  OK,  according 
to  KPHO  CBS  5 and  Associated  Press  re- 
ports. 

Tree  trimmer  injured  in  fall 

A tree  trimmer  was  injured  in  a fall  April 
14,  2016,  in  Middle  River,  Maryland. 

Paramedics  responding  to  a call  found 
that  the  tree  trimmer  had  suffered  a long 
fall.  The  man  was  transported  to  a hospi- 
tal for  treatment,  but  no  further  details  on 
the  fall  or  his  condition  were  available,  ac- 
cording to  the  NottinghamMD.com  report. 

Man  injured  in  chipper  accident 

A man  was  injured  in  a wood-chip- 
ping accident  April  14,  2016,  in  Monk- 
ton,  Maryland.  The  victim  was  taken  by 
medevac  to  a trauma  center,  but  the  man’s 
condition  or  extent  of  injuries  were  not 
available,  according  to  the  WBAL  News- 
Radio  1090  report. 

Worker  killed  in  struck-by 

A worker  for  a landscaping  and  tree- 
cutting service  died  after  being  struck  by 
part  of  a tree  being  cut  April  16,  2016,  in 
Dolton,  Illinois. 

Romero  Tirado,  20,  of  Hammond,  In- 
diana, was  working  for  a company  that 
had  been  retained  by  a homeowner  to  cut 
down  a tree.  A section  of  the  tree  being  cut 
by  another  employee  apparently  fell  and 
struck  Tirado,  who  was  standing  on  a side- 
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NEW!  201 7 WORKSHOPS: * 

January  18- 19  | Milwaukee,  Wl 
February  22-23  | Charlotte,  NC 
March  1 5 - 1 6 1 Windsor,  CT 
April  4 - 5 | Arcadia,  CA 


2016  WORKSHOPS: 

July  19-  20  | Sacramento,  CA 
August  13 -14  | Fort  Worth,  TX 
November  8 - 9 | Baltimore,  MD 
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Tirado  was  pronounced  dead  at  a Ham- 
mond hospital  shortly  after  the  incident, 
according  to  reports  from  The  (Munster) 
Times  and  WRTV  Channel  6. 

Tree  trimmer  electrocuted 

A tree  trimmer  working  for  a line- 
clearance  tree  trimming  company  was 
electrocuted  April  18,  2016,  in  Breathitt 
County,  Kentucky. 

Witnesses  reportedly  told  police  that 
Justin  Miller,  23,  of  Perry  County,  Ky., 
somehow  made  contact  with  a power 
line  while  cutting  tree  limbs.  He  was  pro- 
nounced dead  at  the  scene,  according  to  a 
report  in  the  Roanoke  Times , in  Roanoke, 
Virginia. 

Firefighters  rescue  man  stuck  in  palm 

Firefighters  rescued  a man  who  became 
stuck  30  to  40  feet  up  in  a palm  April  20, 
2016,  in  Avondale,  Arizona. 

The  trimmer  called  911  after  his  gear 
malfunctioned  and  he  couldn’t  get  down 
on  his  own.  Fire  crews  used  a ladder 
truck  to  help  the  man  to  the  ground.  The 


man  was  not  injured,  according  to  the  re- 
port in  The  Arizona  Republic. 

Man  killed  by  cut  tree 

A man  died  April  20,  2016,  in  Se- 
quatchie County,  Tennessee,  after  being 
struck  by  a tree  he  was  cutting  down. 

Gary  Arnold,  37,  of  Soddy  Daisy,  Tenn., 
was  cutting  a 50-foot-tall  tree  at  a home 
when  the  tree  split  and  struck  him.  He  died 
as  a result  of  blunt-force  trauma. 

Arnold  did  not  live  at  the  home  where 
he  was  working,  according  to  the  WRCB- 
TV  Channel  3 report. 

Another  report  said  Arnold  was  sitting 
under  the  tree  cutting  it,  when  it  fell  back 
onto  him. 

Climber  dies  in  fall  with  tree  top 

A climber  died  after  falling  more  than 
30  feet  with  a portion  of  a tree  he  was  fell- 
ing April  21,  2016,  in  Sequim,  Washing- 
ton. 

Lyle  Lyster,  41,  owner  of  a Port  An- 
geles, Wash.,  tree  service,  was  wearing 
spurs  and  was  fully  dug  into  the  tree 
about  30  feet  up  when  it  fell,  taking  him 


To  access  TCI  Magazine’s 
Accident  Briefs  archive, 
searchable  and  dating 
back  to  2009, 
go  to  www.tcia.org 
and,  under  the  Publications 
bar  at  right,  click 
TCI  Magazine, 
then  Accident  Briefs. 


down  with  it. 

A safety  compliance  officer  with  the 
state  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries 
said  equipment  used  incorrectly  contribut- 
ed to  Lyster ’s  death. 

Lyster  was  using  a Port-a-Wrap  to  lower 
cut  branches  to  the  ground.  The  compli- 
ance officer  told  the  Peninsula  Daily  News 
that  the  Port-a-Wrap  should  have  been  tied 
to  the  base  of  the  tree  but  instead  was  tied 
off  on  a pickup  truck,  adding  that  tying  it 
to  a truck  put  too  much  sideways  pressure 
on  the  tree  and  caused  it  to  fall. 

Lyster  had  two  unidentified  helpers 
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Advertisers  support  our 
publication,  so  we  can  keep 
you  safe  and  up-to-date  by 
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articles  and  information. 

To  get  your  FREE  subscription 
call  1-800-733-2622 
or  go  online 
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working  with  him  on  the  ground,  cutting 
up  the  tree  chunks  and  feeding  them  into  a 
chipper.  Lyster  was  wearing  a helmet  with 
eye  protection  and  earmuffs  and  his  assis- 
tants were  also  wearing  headgear. 

He  was  pronounced  dead  at  the  scene, 
according  to  the  Peninsula  Daily  News 
report. 

Stranded  trimmer  rescued  by  firefighters 

A man  cutting  down  a large  tree  April 
29,  2016,  in  Bastrop,  Louisiana,  became 
trapped  in  the  tree  after  a piece  he’d  cut 
struck  the  ladder  he  was  using,  leaving 
him  no  way  to  get  down. 

Terry  Don  Ricks,  a private  tree  trim- 
mer, was  removing  the  tree  for  a friend 
and  had  most  of  the  lower  branches  cut 
when  an  errant  limb  struck  his  ladder, 
breaking  it  in  half  and  dropping  it  to  the 
ground.  Ricks  was  left  dangling  from  his 
safety  harness  with  no  way  down  from 
the  top  of  the  tree. 

The  firefighters  used  the  bucket  on  the 
department’s  ladder  truck  to  reach  Ricks 
and  bring  him  down  safely,  according  to  a 


Bastrop  Daily  Enterprise  report. 


Man  killed  by  cut  tree 

A man  was  killed  April  29,  2016,  while 
cutting  a tree  in  Lysander,  New  York,  near 
Syracuse.  Scott  Freeman,  55,  of  Hannibal, 
N.Y.,  was  cutting  down  trees  deep  in  a 
wooded  area  behind  a residence  when  one 
of  the  trees  fell  on  him. 

Freeman,  who  suffered  a traumatic  in- 
jury, was  alone  at  the  time  of  incident,  and 
he  was  not  found  for  several  hours,  ac- 
cording to  a report  in  The  Post-Standard. 

Sent  in  by  Brian  C.  Skinner,  senior  ar- 
borist with  the  National  Grid-Distribution 
Forestry  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Homeowner  killed  by  cut  tree 

A homeowner  was  killed  April  30,  2016, 
in  Peru,  Maine,  when  a tree  he  was  cutting 
fell  on  him. 

Stephen  Fuller,  63,  of  Peru,  was  cutting 
down  a tree  on  his  property  when  the  tree 
fell  on  him.  He  was  pronounced  dead  at 
the  scene,  according  to  the  Portland  Press 
Herald  report.  ^ 


TCIA  Pocket  Guides 


Preventing  Struck-Bys 
Preventing  Electrocution 
Preventing  Falls 
Safe  Tree  Felling 

These  affordable  field  guides  put  needed 
information  at  your  employees' fingertips. 
Loaded  with  pictures  and  charts,  they  are 
great  on-the-job  reference  tools. 

Available  in  English  and  Spanish. 

PGSET  or  SPGSET  (Spanish)  Set  of  5 


Member  Price:  $ 12/Set 
Non-member  Price:  $16/Set 


tcIa 

JLViSfJr  Call  800.733.2622 
or  visil  www.tcia.org~jo  order. 


Healthy  trees  are  rooted  in  research,  and  the  TREE  Fund  empowers  the  scientists  who  keep  our  trees 
growing  strong.  TREE  Fund  researchers  study  soil  mixtures,  plant  health  care,  tree  biomechanics,  root 
ball  management,  and  hardscape  technology  - all  of  which  add  up  to  trees  with  better  odds  of 
establishing  and  thriving.  And  when  the  urban  forest  thrives,  we  all  benefit! 

Support  the  science  that  equates  to  stronger,  healthier  trees.  Learn  more  and  donate  ai  treefund.org  t id  ay.  1 
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Scientific  Research 
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Letters  & Emails 


Learning  the  hard  way 

The  first  thing  I read  are  the  accident 
reports. 

I believe  those  reports  (and  reports  like 
them)  are  what  has  kept  me  safe  all  these 
30  years  of  climbing.  I turn  75  this  month. 

David  Atkinson,  owner 
Picture  Perfect  Tree  Surgery 
Randolph,  VT 

Editor:  TCI  has  only  be  running  the  list 
for  10  years,  but  we  are  certainly  happy  if 
this  effort  to  gather  and  publicize  accident 
reports  has  helped  keep  you  safe.  That  is 
our  reason  for  running  them. 

Kudos  and  clarification 

Thanks  to  Peter  Gerstenberger  for  an 
excellent  writeup  of  new  OSHA  rules  for 
utility  pruning  (“New  Rules  for  Working 
with  Electricity,”  TCI , April  2016).  To 
OSHA,  I am  an  incidental  line-clearance 
trimmer.  To  my  clients,  I am  a commer- 


cial arborist  who  conservatively  clears 
their  trees  from  wires.  It  is  great  to  have 
it  confirmed  that  I can  directionally  prune 
trees  as  I stay  10  feet  away.  This  gives  my 
clients  a valuable  alternative  to  the  cutting 
that  might  otherwise  be  done. 

It  was  also  good  to  see  Joe  Boggs’ 
well-written  and  well-illustrated  article 
on  galls  (“Plant  Galls  Unveiled  - Part  1: 
Gall  Types,”  TCI , April  2016).  One  small 
typo:  under  the  third  gall  law,  once  plant 
tissue  starts  differentiating,  galls  cannot 
be  formed.  The  word  “stops”  was  in  there 
instead.  But,  like  most  galls,  this  typo  was 
just  an  aesthetic  distraction,  and  did  not 
affect  the  host  article. 

April  was  a great  issue.  Keep  it  up! 

Guy  P.  Meilleur 
Historic  Tree  Care 
Apex,  North  Carolina 

Joe  Boggs  responds: 

That’s  not  a typo  and  it’s  a very  import- 
ant gall-point.  Gall-makers  can  only  hi- 


jack plant  tissue  that’s  “pliable,”  meaning 
the  cells  are  still  differentiating. 

Please  thank  the  reader  for  highlighting 
this  challenge  with  the  way  I conveyed 
this  critical  point.  I could  have  done  a bet- 
ter job  with  it.  In  fact,  I could  have  done  a 
much  better  job  writing  the  entire  “Third 
Gall  Law”!  This  is  a critical  law  for  under- 
standing the  seasonality  of  gall  formation. 
Here  is  an  improved  version  of  that  gall- 
law: 

The  Third  Gall  Law:  Galls  can  only 
be  formed  from  plant  cells  that  remain 
“pliable;”  they  are  still  able  to  change 
(differentiate)  into  other  types  of  plant 
cells.  These  cells  are  called  “meristemat- 
ic”  and  are  found  in  both  plant  buds  and 
the  cambium.  Meristematic  cells  are  like 
teenagers;  they  don’t  know  what  they’re 
going  to  be  until  they  grow  up.  Gall-mak- 
ers hijack  the  meristematic  cells  for  their 
own  purposes.  Once  the  cells  stop  differ- 
entiating, the  gall-maker  cannot  initiate 
and  direct  gall  formation.  For  example, 
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once  the  cells  in  leaf  tissue  are  fully  dif- 
ferentiated, leaf  galls  cannot  develop. 
Of  course,  cambial  cells  remain  pliable 
throughout  the  growing  season,  which  is 
demonstrated  with  the  formation  of  cal- 
lus tissue  from  the  cambial  cells  any  time 
tree  stems  are  wounded.  This  explains 
the  seasonality  of  leaf  and  bud  galls  as 
well  as  the  ability  for  stem  galls  to  arise 
from  cambial  tissue  any  time  during  the 


Send  us  your  tree  care  photos! 

Want  to  see  your  tree  care  company 
featured  in  TCIA  publications  and  so- 
cial media?  Send  us  your  photos  for  a 
chance  to  appear  in  TCI  Magazine , our 
monthly  Reporter  member  newsletter 
or  even  as  the  cover  photo  for  the  TCIA 
facebook  page.  Contact  editor@tcia.org 
to  find  out  what  we  look  for  in  a great 
photo. 


growing  season. 

By  the  way,  I’m  impressed  with  the  kind 
of  feedback  you  get  from  your  readers; 
they  are  definitely  “engaged”  with  TCI 
Magazine ! This  is  gold  for  an  educator. 

Joe  Boggs,  assistant  professor 
Ohio  State  University  Extension/ 

OSU  Department  of  Entomology 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Love  that  urban  wood 

Loved  the  article  on  urban  wood  (“Ur- 
ban Wood  - One  Company’s  Story  of  Go- 
ing Full  Circle,”  TCI,  April  2016).  I have 
an  LT  40  Wood-Mizer  (hydraulic  portable 
sawmill).  My  house  is  full  of  that  stuff. 
Working  on  my  porch  right  now  with 
2-inch  locust  trimmed  in  walnut. 

Mike  Morrell,  CTSP,  owner 
Delchester  Tree  Service 
West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 
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Kudos  to  Dennis  Ryan 

I was  delighted  to  see  Dennis  Ryan  hon- 
ored for  all  that  he  has  done  for  our  profes- 
sion (Letters  & Emails,  TCI , May  2016). 

I was  his  student  at  SUNY  Farming- 
dale  in  1976  and  1977.  I wanted  to  study 
wholesale  nursery  management,  but  Den- 
nis realized  my  passion  for  trees  and  he 
steered  me  into  arboriculture.  Thanks  to 
Dennis,  I am  a senior  inspector  with  the 
New  York  City  Forestry  Department.  As 
part  of  my  job,  I oversaw  the  operations 
that  led  to  the  eradication  of  the  Asian 
longhorned  beetle  in  New  York  City. 

I owe  my  career  to  Dennis.  Thank  you 
for  inspiring  so  many  arborists. 

Sincerely, 

Mark  Kaminsky 

Inspector,  NYC  Parks  and  Recreation, 
Forestry  Division 

New  York,  New  York  ^ 
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From  the  Field 


ItuBiMa  figWMK 

By  Steve  Lambert 


Jerry  King  sketch 


Tree  workers  must  be  in  good  phys- 
ical condition  to  do  what  they  do. 
Climbing  trees,  stepping  up  lad- 
ders, operating  chain  saws,  hoisting  chain 
saws  into  trees,  hand  sawing  limbs,  chip- 
ping brush,  axing  roots  and  working  pole 
pruners  and  pole  saws  can  all  be  taxing.  It 
is  therefore  paramount  that  these  individ- 
uals maintain  their  strength  and  flexibility. 
This  can  be  difficult  when  on  vacation. 

I recently  took  a road  trip  down  to  Te- 
cate,  Mexico.  I went  on  a tour  of  the  brew- 
ery there,  and  when  I completed  the  tour,  I 
heard  a strange  double-tapping  sound.  I’m 
a very  curious  person,  so  I thought  I had 
to  find  out  what  and  where  this  sound  was 
coming  from.  As  I was  walking  toward  the 
noise,  I passed  by  a gymnasium  and,  look- 
ing inside,  saw  many  large-muscled  men 
in  white  tank  tops  pumping  serious  iron. 

I continued  on  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound  and  came  upon  two  men  alternate- 
ly pounding  5 -foot-long  metal  spikes  into 
the  ground.  I asked  one  of  the  men  what 
they  were  for.  He  replied  that  they  owned 
a family  circus  and  that  the  spikes  held 
up  the  main  circus  tent.  I told  him  that  it 
looked  like  a lot  of  work  and  that  I had  just 
passed  by  a gym.  Maybe  he  could  entice 
some  of  these  brutes  to  get  a real  workout. 
He  said  that  those  sort  of  guys  had  tried 
it  before  and  were  unable  to  maintain  a 
steady  rhythm  and  didn’t  have  a whole  lot 
of  stamina. 

He  then  asked  me  if  I wanted  to  try  it. 
Hey,  what  do  you  think  I told  him?  I’m  a 
TREE  MAN,  so  certainly  the  answer  was 
an  emphatic,  “yes!”  The  father  of  my  new 
friend  bravely  held  the  spike  for  me  and, 
since  I’ve  done  some  axe  chopping  in  my 
day,  I had  no  trouble  at  all.  I then  alternat- 
ed swinging  away  with  his  son,  creating 


the  double-tapping  sound.  I was  enjoy- 
ing it  so  much  that  I helped  them  for  two 
hours.  I was  using  the  sledge  hammer  to 
attack  the  last  (120th)  spike. 

But,  sad  to  report,  as  soon  as  this  oc- 
curred, a city  truck  pulled  up  and  out 
jumped  a menacing,  muscular,  mustashed 
Mexican  man  gesticulating  wildly.  He 
claimed  that  the  circus  was  not  properly 
permitted  and  must  be  moved.  The  circus 
men  and  I were  astounded.  They  argued 
vehemently,  and  the  circus  owner  got  into 
his  pickup  and  drove  to  the  city  office  to 
plead  their  case. 

I asked  the  other  man  how  they  removed 


the  spikes  if  they  faced  that  task.  He  said 
that  you  took  one  spike  in  both  hands  lat- 
erally, crouched  down  and  put  the  spike 
under  the  head  of  the  spike  in  the  ground 
and  tapped  upward.  “Are  you  kidding 
me?”  I asked.  It  seemed  like  an  impossible 
undertaking. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a standoff  with  no  res- 
olution while  I was  there,  but  I got  in  some 
unique  and  interesting  conditioning  on  my 
big  vacation. 

Steve  Lambert  is  a Certified  Arborist 
and  owner/operator  of  All  Around  Tree 
Care  in  Davis,  California.  a 
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TCI  will  pay  $100  for  published  “From  the  Field  ” articles.  Submissions  become  the  property  of  TCI  and  are  subject  to  editing 
for  grammar,  style  and  length.  Entries  must  include  the  name  of  a company  and  a contact  person.  Send  to:  Tree  Care  Industry, 
136  Harvey  Road,  Suite  101,  Londonderry,  NH  03053,  or  editor@tcia.org. 
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83’  working  height 
Up  to  46’  lateral  reach 
Turbo  hydraulics:  3 boom  functions 
simultaneously  at  full  speed 
Drives  through  36"  gates 
Basket  reaches  20’  below  grade 


The  NEW  83HD+  replaces  bucket  trucks,  climbing  gear,  and  self-propelled  lifts 

with  ONE,  more  versatile  & cost  effective  lift. 


Easy  to  drive,  60%  more 
fuel  efficient,  30%  less 
expensive  to  purchase 


\ Standard  sliding  outrigger  pads 


Loads/unloads  on  & off 
chassis  in  seconds 


Mounts  on  an  under  CDL 
(17,000  19.000  GVW)  truck 


Radio  Remote  Controls 


Circle  1 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Order  your  lift  today  from  All  Access  Equipment  and  watch  it  pay  for  itself  in  one  season! 


Need  a different  size  lift?  We  have  models  ranging  from  50  to  135  feet. 

allaccessequipment.com  I info@allaccessequipment.com  I (978)  712-4950 


ALL  ACCESS 
EQUIPMENT 


Morbark  Strong!  It’s  more  than  a slogan;  it’s  a way  of  life  for  us.  It’s  our  commitment  to  you  that  our  brush 
chippers  are  built  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  even  your  toughest  jobs.  Our  Beever™  M12RX  brush  chipper  is  aggressive, 
productive  and  engineered  to  give  you  the  power  and  features  you  need  to  maximize  output  minimize  downtime  and 
enhance  your  profitability. 


Our  commitment  to  you  extends  beyond  the  sale  with  our  dedication  to  chipper  operator  safety  and  training,  ever- 
expanding  dealer  network,  as  well  as  unmatched  service  and  support  teams.  In  short,  our  commitment  to 
you  is  Morbark  Strong! 


Infeed  Opening 

The  60"  x 31  “ chute  opening 
and  15"  x 12"  throat  opening 
allows  for  easy  feeding  of 
branchy  material  and  reduced 
saw  labor.  Available  with  our 
award-winning  ChipSafe® 
operator  safety  shield. 


TorqMax™  Top 
Feed  Wheel 

Feed  Wheei  Compression 
system  with  spring-assisted 
down  pressure  generates  more 
than  3,200  Ib./ft.  of  material 
pulling  force. 


New-Style  Discharge 

This  discharge  handles  palm 
and  stringy  material  with  ease, 
while  a 360°  swivel  discharge 
with  chip  deflectors  throws 
chips  great. 


Fully  Extended  Steel 
Frame  and  Weld 
Construction 


Our  fully  extended  steel  frame 
and  weld  construction  ensures 
maximum  system  support, 
stability  and  prevention  of 
premature  wear  and  tear. 


Great  Offers  when  you  buy  a Beever™  M12RX! 

• Complimentary,  First- Year  TCIA  Membership* 

• Payments  of  $99  per  month  for  your  first  four  months  and  rates  as  low  as  3.9%* 

*Restrittions  apply.  See  your  Morbark  dealer  or  sales  representative  for  more  information. 


Find  your  local  authorized  Morbark  Dealer  at  www.morbark.com/dealer 
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Outlook 


Participate  to  Learn 
at  TCI  EXPO 

That’s  right,  we’re  inviting  you  to  be  a participant,  not  just  an  at- 
tendee, at  TCI  EXPO.  There’s  a difference  between  the  two,  and 
the  difference  matters.  Attendance  is  not  participation.  If  you 
come  to  the  trade  show  and  just  walk  the  aisles  looking  around,  you’ve 
missed  the  opportunity  to  learn  something  new  by  talking  to  the  exhibi- 
tors. You  attended  the  trade  show,  you  did  not  participate.  If  you  attend 
education  sessions  but  spend  most  of  the  time  on  your  smart  phone  without  really  listening  or 
taking  notes,  you  did  not  participate.  And  without  active  participation,  you  can’t  make  the  most 
of  your  investment  of  time  and  money. 

So,  before  you  come  to  Baltimore  in  November,  follow  these  tips  to  make  the  most  of  your 
experience. 

Before  the  trade  show: 

• prepare,  so  you  know  what  you  want  to  accomplish,  who  you  want  to  meet  and  what  you 
want  to  learn; 

• connect  with  TCI  A on  Facebook  for  the  latest  TCI  EXPO  news,  contests  and  last-minute 
activities; 

• download  the  TCI  EXPO  app,  which  can  be  used  as  a show  guide  or  to  network  with  friends 
and  find  out  what  others  are  doing. 

During  the  trade  show: 

• participate  in  the  free  forums  on  Accreditation,  Workforce  Development,  Peer-to-Peer  Net- 
working Groups,  The  Perfect  Time  to  Close  the  Sale,  How  to  Write  Pruning  Specs  and  Safety 
Networking,  and  check  in  on  the  Wood  Bank  Summit; 

• join  the  conversation  on  Twitter  (@VoiceofTreeCare)  to  stay  updated  on  what  everyone  else 
is  saying  and  doing; 

• talk  to  the  people  in  front  of  or  next  to  you.  They’re  in  the  same  business,  and  you  may  be 
able  to  share  or  learn  something  unexpected  by  engaging  them  in  a conversation; 

• meet  the  TCI  A regional  outreach  coordinator  for  your  state  to  learn  how  he  or  she  can  help 
you  organize  workshops,  solve  your  business  problems  and  answer  your  questions  about 
TCIA  programs  and  services; 

• make  the  most  of  breaks,  where  it  is  easy  to  meet  someone,  exchange  phone  numbers  and 
make  plans  to  meet  later. 

After  the  trade  show: 

• check  out  photos  on  our  Flickr  stream,  watch  videos  on  our  YouTube  Channel  and  see  what 
we’re  posting  on  Google+; 

• tag  yourself  on  Facebook  and  share  your  blog  entries  and  stories  on  Twitter; 

• network  with  your  friends,  colleagues,  vendors  and  other  company  owners  - even  after  TCI 
EXPO  ends! 

A world  of  learning,  sharing  and  collaboration  awaits  at  TCI  EXPO  for  those  who  want  to  be 
more  than  an  attendee.  You  will  find  a more  enriching  experience  the  more  you  are  willing  to 
change  your  mind- set  about  what  a trade  show  is  all  about. 

Perhaps  we  shouldn’t  call  you  an  attendee  or  a participant  at  all,  because  in  reality  you’re 
coming  to  TCI  EXPO  to  learn  - about  new  products,  new  treatments,  new  techniques.  So  all 
you  learners  out  there  who  know  that  the  world’s  largest  gathering  of  tree  care  professionals  is 
the  best  chance  to  discover  ways  to  advance  your  career  or  your  business  . . . we’ll  see  you  there. 

Mark  Garvin,  Publisher 

Tree  Care  Industry  Magazine  is  the  official  publication  of  the  Tree  Care  Industry  Association. 

For  TCIA  membership  information , call  1-800-733-2622,  or  visit  www.tcia.org. 

TCIs  mission  is  to  engage  and  enlighten  readers  with  the  latest  industry  news  and  information  on 
regulations,  standards,  practices,  safety,  innovations,  products  and  equipment.  We  strive  to  serve  as  the 
definitive  resource  for  commercial,  residential,  municipal  and  utility  arborists,  as  well  as  for  others  involved  in 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  trees.  The  official  publication  of  the  non-profit  Tree  Care  Industry  Association,  we 
vow  to  sustain  the  same  uncompromising  standards  of  excellence  as  our  members  in  the  field,  who  adhere  to 
the  highest  professional  practices  worldwide. 
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Hydraulic  pruning  tools  are  common  in  line-clearance  work , but  because  they  work  off  the  hydraulics  in  the  bucket ; they  are  an  option  for  anyone  with  a lift  and 
bucket.  Courtesy  of  Terex  Utilities  and  Utility  One  Source. 


By  Rick  Howland 

Hydraulic  pruning  tools  used  in 
tree  care  typically  can  be  found  in 
large-scale  trimming  operations, 
such  as  line  clearing  and  right-of-way 
maintenance.  According  to  manufacturers, 
dealers  and  users,  demand  remains  pretty 
stable,  given  the  nature  of  the  work  these 
tools  do.  The  underlying  question  is:  with 
hydraulic  lines  already  in  virtually  all 
bucket  trucks  and  the  potential  for  them  to 
start  showing  up  in  compact  tracked  lifts, 
or  “backyard  lifts”  - not  to  mention  other 
hydraulic  equipment  already  in  the  fleet  - 
can  broader  use  be  achieved? 

Most  of  us  think  of  hydraulic  tools  for 
tree  care  as  a small  set,  related  to  trim- 
ming: that  would  be  tools  such  as  the  chain 
saw.  This  might  be  either  a standard  for- 
mat - similar  to  a gasoline-powered  chain 
saw  - or  three  other  “pole”  styles:  chain 
saw,  circular  saw  or  pruner/lopper,  each 
mounted  on  a pole  that  provides  reach 
while  carrying  hydraulic  power  to  the  cut- 
ting head. 

While  it  is  true  today  that  hydraulic 


tooling  is  largely  confined  to  smaller,  al- 
beit large-volume  cutaway  procedures,  it 
is  important  to  know  that  other  hydraulic 
tools  are  available  that  could  expand  one’s 
business  opportunities.  For  example,  tool 
makers  such  as  Stanley  offer  a hydraulic 
impact  drill  for  punching  holes  in  utility 
poles  or  driving  bolts  - critical  in  utility 
work  - but  the  same  drill  head  can  be  used 
to  drill  holes  or  drive  hardware  for  cabling 
a tree. 

Hydraulic  vs.  pneumatic 

For  clarification,  a relative  of  hydrau- 
lic cutting  tools  for  tree  care  is  pneumatic 
tooling.  While  pervasive  in  the  industry 
40  years  ago,  along  with  a “pony”  mo- 
tor to  power  the  compressor,  typically, 
compressed-air  tools  are  rare  in  tree  care 
these  days.  The  exceptions  will  be  found  in 
relatively  low-to-the-ground  applications, 
such  as  work  in  orchards  or  on  golf  cours- 
es or  landscape/estate  sites.  The  reason 
is  that,  for  those  applications,  pneumatic 
tools  can  be  run  off  nimbler  and  less  ex- 
pensive equipment  outfitted  with  onboard 
air  compressors,  such  as  utility  terrain  ve- 


hicles. Neither  manufacturers  nor  resellers 
report  much  demand  for  pneumatic  power 
tools  for  tree  care,  noting  that  hydraulics 
has  become  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  be 
the  preferred  power  source. 

Dave  Francis,  president  of  American 
Arborist  Supplies,  a 32-year  TCI  A associ- 
ate member  company  based  in  West  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  says,  “Because  a bucket 
is  taking  the  arborist  right  into  a tree,  the 
thinking  is  that  one  might  as  well  just  plug 
a tool  into  the  existing  hydraulics. 

“Pretty  much  no  one  in  tree  care  uses 
pneumatic  tools  because  they  need  an  ad- 
ditional compressor,”  he  says,  noting  that 
means  added  machinery  costs.  “I  do  find, 
however,  that  some  users  say  pneumatic 
tools  are  ideal  for  cemeteries,  universities, 
orchards  and  vineyards,”  Francis  notes. 
“These  properties  do  not  typically  use  a 
lot  of  equipment  with  captive  hydraulics 
(as  are  found  on  a bucket  truck). 

“Some  guys  like  the  ease  and  efficien- 
cy of  a compressor  on  the  back  of  a truck. 
For  that  reason,  pneumatic  power  tools 
may  be  a good  choice  for  large-property 
maintenance.  Another  example  would  be 
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This  PTL  light-weight  utility  logger  is  gart  of  AD Ts  line  of  hydraulic  gruning  tools.  It  weighs  six  gounds,  which 
is  three  gounds  lighter  than  other  utility  loggers  on  the  market,  according  to  Scott  Hermann,  general  man- 
ager with  TCI  A associate  member  ADI  Tools  by  TOL  Inc.  in  Tulare,  California.  Courtesy  of  Scott  Hermann. 


orchards  that  will  use  a utility  vehicle  with 
one  driver  and  run  four  to  six  pruners  on 
both  sides  off  one  compressor  simultane- 
ously. The  reason  for  the  popularity  is  that 
a pneumatic  compressor  tends  to  be  less  of 
a cost  than  a hydraulic  power  plant. 

“The  tools,”  Francis  says,  “are  just  about 
equally  priced  for  hydraulic  and  pneumat- 
ic. There  may  be  a difference  - but  not  a 
large  one.” 

In  the  end,  “That  makes  hydraulic  tools 
more  oriented  to  commercial  and  resi- 
dential tree  work,”  Francis  says.  He  adds 
that,  because  of  the  financial  commitment 
needed  to  support  much  large  equipment 
for  tree  care,  versus  other  properties  he 
mentioned,  it  makes  most  sense  to  tap  into 
the  existing  hydraulic  power  source,  rath- 
er than  add  a compressor  (along  with  dif- 
ferent lines  and  fittings),  which  also  will 
mean  dragging  lines  and  tools  aloft  con- 
nected to  a ground-based  air  compressor. 

“That  makes  anyone  with  a bucket  truck 
a prime  candidate  for  hydraulic  cutting 
tools.  You  can  plug  them  right  in.  That 
goes  as  well  for  some  tracked  or  backyard 
lifts,”  he  notes.  “Buckets  almost  always 
have  hydraulic  plug-in  in  the  basket.” 

Francis  reports  that,  “The  most  com- 
mon tool  found  in  tree  care  is  a hydraulic 
chain  saw  on  a pole  (available  in  differing 
lengths).  People  often  think  that  because 
the  bucket  moves,  they  can  use  a hydraulic 
chain  saw  with  a short  pole,  but  the  bucket 
is  hard  to  articulate  deep  in  the  crown  of  a 
tree.  While  it’s  nice  to  have  that  bucket  ar- 
ticulation, the  benefit  of  the  hydraulic  tool 
is  to  avoid  ugly  pruning. 

“Another  tool  is  the  hydraulic  lopper, 
but  it  is  far  less  common,”  he  states,  adding 
that  the  most-used  hydraulic  lopper  has  a 
2%-inch  capacity  and  is  chosen  mostly  for 
a cleaner  cut.  “The  chain  saw  does  go  fast, 
but  if  it  is  a fine  cut  you  are  looking  for,  go 
with  the  lopper,”  Francis  suggests. 

“In  the  field,  one  also  can  find  the  ro- 
tary-blade saw,  but  it  is  not  intended  for 
fine  work,”  Francis  says.  “When  you  see 
them,  they  are  usually  being  used  in  utility 
clearance  work.” 

Another  reseller  of  hydraulic  tools  for 
tree  care  use  is  George  Mellick,  president 
and  owner  of  Shelter  Tree,  Inc.  Tree  Care 
Products,  a 20-year  TCIA  associate  mem- 
ber based  in  North  Attleboro,  Massachu- 
setts, that  carries  the  ADI  brand  of  hydrau- 


lic tools.  They  include  five  pole-type  chain 
saws,  with  the  6V2-  and  7i4-foot  lengths 
certified  to  be  non-conductive.  Compa- 
ny literature  promotes  the  fact  that  “the 
chain-saw  head  can  be  easily  converted  to 
a circular  saw.” 

Also  on  the  ADI  product  list  is  the  hy- 
draulic-lopper  line,  with  five  options  on 
length  and  three  cutting-head  designs.  The 
two  longest  models,  at  6-foot-2  and  7-foot- 
1 , are  certified  to  be  non-conductive,  and 
the  cutting  heads  swivel  360  degrees  to 
help  overcome  awkward  positions. 

According  to  Mellick,  “These  tools  ini- 
tially were  made  for  orchards,  vineyards 
and  generally  the  agricultural  end  of  the 
business,  but  we  saw  a way  to  parlay 
them  into  tree  care  use.  We  have  had  good 
success  with  them  and  do  stress  the  two 
non-conductive  styles  used  mostly  for  line 
clearing. 

“Certainly  hydraulic  trimming  tools  can 
be  used  in  many  applications,  including 
right-of-way,  but  mostly,”  Mellick  reiter- 
ates, “they  are  intended  for  line  clearance.” 

Mellick  says  to  keep  in  mind  that  even 
though  “hydraulic  tooling  is  pretty  heavy 
duty,  most  wear  parts  are  easily  replace- 


able. Because  these  tools  run  off  a lift’s 
hydraulics,  there  is  no  separate  engine  to 
start,  keep  running  or  maintain  (as  with 
a gas-  or  battery-powered  cutting  tool). 
Plus,  you  have  a much  quieter  tool  with  a 
longer  lifecycle,”  he  maintains. 

Utility  One  Source  (formerly  FEVA),  an 
18-year  TCIA  associate  member  company 
based  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  last  year  in- 
tegrated six  companies  into  a single-source 
supplier  of  specialty  equipment  and  ser- 
vices for  the  utility  and  heavy-equipment 
industries.  Utility  One  Source  is  an  assem- 
bler of  aerial  lift  trucks  for  the  forestry  and 
tree  care  industries. 

Utility  One  Source  does  not  rely  on  one 
brand.  “We  use  customer- specified  prod- 
ucts,” says  Bob  Dray,  vice  president  of 
sales  and  marketing.  “We  ship  out  about 
every  brand  of  hydraulic  tooling  with  our 
equipment,  whatever  the  customer  speci- 
fies. 

“In  the  United  States,  the  preference  in 
hydraulic  tooling  is  in  pole  chain  saws. 
More  circle  saws  go  to  Canada.  From  our 
perspective,  lopper  orders  are  few  and  far 
between.  I wish  I knew  the  reason,”  Dray 
says. 
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or  the  other.” 


One  example  of  hydraulics  for  pruning  tools  being  incorporated  into  the  mini  lift  is  the  Italian-made  CMC 
lift  from  All  Access  Equipment.  The  external  black , round  hydraulic  reels  can  be  seen  on  each  section  of  the 
boom  (inset),  and  the  hoses  linked  to  the  outside  of  the  boom  travel  all  the  way  to  the  basket.  Courtesy  of 
All  Access  Equipment. 


“Our  buckets  have  two  hydraulic  fittings 
in  the  work  platform,”  he  notes.  “You  can 
have  two  plugged  in  for  different  tools 


but  not  running  at  the  same  time.  That’s 
against  OSHA  regulations.  So,  there  is  a 
selector  in  the  bucket  for  one  connection 


Contrasting  hydraulic-powered  tools 
with  others,  such  as  gasoline-  or  bat- 
tery-powered, Dray  adds,  “Most  custom- 
ers prefer  hydraulic  saws  that  you  can  keep 
running  longer  if  connected  to  the  bucket. 
As  an  option,  hydraulic  tools  operating 
from  the  bucket  are  much  cleaner,  safer 
and  faster  for  production  work.  You’re  not 
pulling  a hydraulic  or  gas-powered  tool  up 
a tree.” 

That’s  why,  by  their  nature,  Dray  ex- 
plains, hydraulic  cutting  and  pruning  tools 
typically  are  used  in  volume  work.  “We 
sell  what  the  customer  wants,  and  because 
work  varies  from  business  to  business, 
there  is  no  real  consistency.” 

Dollar-wise,  he  says,  a hydraulic  pole 
saw  will  cost  the  customer  “north  of 
$1,000  for  a quality  tool,  and  a circle  saw 
close  to  that,  but  a lopper  will  be  more  ex- 
pensive. Of  course,  that  pricing  includes 
fittings  and  hoses. 

“Most  repairs  and  maintenance  can  be 
performed  in  the  field  or  at  local  shops, 
and  repair  kits  can  be  sent  out.  Hydraulic 


Southco  Industries 
1 840  E.  Dixon  Rlvd. 

Shelby,  NC  28150 

1-800-331-7655 
fax:  (704)  482-2015 
www.  so  u thcoin  dustries.com 


New  Larger 
11  ft.  Dump  Body  from 
Southco  Industries 

Now 

11  ft  6in.  long  x 66  in.  high 
(14.5  cu.  yd.  capacity) 


Tdk 


Chassis  Cabs  Available  to 
complete  the  package 
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tooling  does  not  have  to  go  to  a depot  or 
to  the  manufacturer  for  repair,  generally 
speaking,”  Dray  says. 

“Terex  trucks  (Terex  is  a Utility  One 
Source  partner)  all  come  with  hydrau- 
lic fittings  in  the  buckets,”  Dray  says,  an 
example  of  the  ubiquity  of  in-bucket  hy- 
draulics. “And  we  are  starting  to  see  some 
demand  for  the  same  in  a few  backyard 
lifts,  but  we  concentrate  only  on  insulat- 
ed backyard  lifts  designed  to  trim  around 


power  lines.” 

One  example  of  hydraulics  being  incor- 
porated into  the  mini  lift  is  the  Italian-made 
CMC  machine  available  through  Mas- 
sachusetts-based All  Access  Equipment. 
Ryan  Polonski  says  he  knows  of  few,  if 
any,  other  compact,  tracked  lifts  that  offer 
live  hydraulics  at  the  work  platform. 

Because  of  the  design  of  the  lift,  he 
says,  hydraulics  at  the  work  platform  must 
be  incorporated  at  the  time  of  manufac- 


ADI-TOL’s  hydraulic  palm  lopper  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind,  according  to  ADI-TOL’s  Scott  Hermann. 

“No  other  manufacturer  offers  a palm  lopper. " 

ADI  loppers  come  standard  with  a built-in  swivel 
between  the  handle  and  the  cutting  head  to  make 
it  easier  to  penetrate  a tree  canopy.  Courtesy  ADI 
Tools  by  TOL  Inc. 

ture.  “They  cannot  be  built  in  afterward,” 
he  says,  explaining  that  it  has  to  do  with 
running  hydraulic  plumbing  through  the 
boom. 

“In  the  CMC  lift,  hydraulics  run  through 
the  boom  or,  on  a very  limited  exposure 
basis,  the  outside.  We  try  to  put  all  the  hy- 
draulics and  fittings  inside  so  they  are  not 
exposed,”  Polonski  explains.  “These  kinds 
of  hydraulics  are  an  optional  item  and  can 
cost  $3,800  to  $4,000  on  average,”  he  says. 

Regarding  the  tree  care  tooling  offered, 
Polonski  says,  “The  only  thing  we  sell  is 
the  long-reach  pole  saw.” 

He  says  the  reason  for  the  demand  is 
that  many  tree  care  customers  “are  used 
to  a bucket  truck  and  have  a lot  of  experi- 
ence using  these  kinds  of  hydraulic  tools.” 
Many  customers  already  have  the  hydrau- 
lic tools  and  want  to  continue  to  use  them, 
Polonski  reports. 

“It’s  really  about  functionality.  We  have 
designed  these  lifts  to  function  much  like  a 
bucket  truck  and  have  taken  as  many  steps 
as  possible  to  achieve  that.  It’s  as  close  as 
you  can  be  to  a bucket  truck  on  tracks,”  he 
concludes. 

In  the  end,  there’s  no  reason  to  be  up  in 
the  air  over  hydraulic  cutting  tools.  They 
make  a lot  of  sense  for  volume  work, 
certainly,  and  for  a lot  of  use  over  a long 
period  of  time.  But  they  also  provide  flex- 
ibility and  finesse  when  you’re  working 
in  the  tree  canopy,  which  is,  predictably, 
unpredictable.  ^ 


Let  Us  Give  You  a Lift 

Teupen  invites  you  to  experience  the  Canopy 
Series  for  yourself  and  learn  how  compact 
track  lifts  can  help  elevate  your  business. 


Seeing  is  believing. 
Riding  is  even  better. 

Call  today 
to  schedule 

your  personal  * 

demonstration.  I 


877-838-7361 

teupen-usa.com 


1EUPEN 

.access  redefined 


a 
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CONTACT  INFORMATION 

12660  E.  Lynchburg  Salem  Turnpike,  Forest  VA  24551 
Phone:  434.525.2929 
Fax:  434.525.0917 
E-Mail:  fevasales@ulsource.com 

www.uosforestry.com 


U 1 


rElA  has  been  serving  the  forestry  industry 
for  years  with  quality  equipment.  We  are  still 
that  same  great  company,  but  now  with  the 
added  strength  of  Utility  One  Source! 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  PLEASE  VISIT 


WWW 


OR  SCAN  HERE  TO  LEARN  MORE 


Aim 

L 

M|g| 

i 

1 mimtm  u 

SAME  GREAT  QUALITY.  NEW  LOOK. 

Whether  you  are  working  on  right-of-way,  tree  care,  or  removal,  there's  no  doubt  that  you 
know  your  trade.  And  we  know  the  equipment  that  helps  you  perfect  it.  For  over  30  years.  We 
have  been  the  leading  assembler  of  forestry  aerial  lift  trucks.  We  have  partnered  with  several 
other  companies  to  form  Utility  One  Source,  a new  company  that  will  be  a single-source  suppli- 
er for  all  equipment  needs.  UOS  Forestry  is  a division  of  Utility  One  Source  focusing  on  the  manu- 
facturing and  selling/renting  of  forestry  equipment.  Same  high-quality  equipment,  new  look. 

Circle  29  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


On  May  12,  OSHA  issued  a final 
rule  to  revise  its  Recording  and 
Reporting  Occupational  Injuries 
and  Illnesses  regulation.  The  final  rule 
requires  employers  in  certain  industries 
to  electronically  submit  to  OSHA  injury 
and  illness  data  that  employers  are  already 
required  to  keep  under  existing  OSHA 
regulations.  The  frequency  and  content  of 
these  establishment-specific  submissions 
is  set  out  in  the  final  rule  and  is  dependent 
on  the  size  and  industry  of  the  employer. 

The  final  rule  also  amends  OSHA’s  re- 
cordkeeping regulation  to  update  require- 
ments on  how  employers  instruct  employ- 
ees to  report  work-related  injuries  and 
illnesses.  The  final  rule  requires  employ- 
ers to  inform  employees  of  their  right  to 
report  work-related  injuries  and  illnesses 
free  from  retaliation;  clarifies  the  existing 
implicit  requirement  that  an  employer’s 
procedure  for  reporting  work-related  inju- 
ries and  illnesses  must  be  reasonable  and 
not  deter  or  discourage  employees  from 
reporting;  and  incorporates  the  existing 
statutory  prohibition  on  retaliating  against 
employees  for  reporting  work-related  in- 
juries or  illnesses. 

The  anticipated  enforcement  date  for  both 
the  “employee  involvement”  and  “prohibi- 
tion against  discrimination”  measures  of  this 
rule  is  August  10,  2016.  All  other  require- 
ments become  effective  January  1, 2017. 

The  final  rule  imposes  more  extensive 
requirements  on  the  largest  businesses.  It 
requires  establishments  with  250  or  more 
employees  to  electronically  submit  in- 
formation from  their  OSHA  Forms  300, 
3 00 A,  and  301;  whereas  establishments  of 
20  to  249  employees  will  only  have  to  sub- 
mit data  from  their  3 00 A Summary  form. 

Exactly  what  information  does  OSHA 
plan  to  publish?  The  Federal  Register  no- 
tice suggests  that  the  public  will  be  able 
to  access: 

• All  summary  data  from  OSHA  Form 


3 00 A 

• All  data,  with  the  exception  of  employ- 
ee names,  from  OSHA  Form  300 

• Incident-specific  information  (fields 
10-18),  but  no  employer-  or  employ- 
ee-specific data,  from  OSHA  Form 
301 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  op- 
poses the  regulation  on  many  levels.  They 
maintain  that  instead  of  improving  work- 
place safety,  the  rule  creates  a new  filing 
requirement  that  will  lead  to  sensitive  em- 
ployer data  being  published  without  con- 
text or  explanation.  They  feel  the  agency’s 
“excessive”  reporting  requirements  will 
lead  to  employers  being  falsely  branded 
as  unsafe  and  will  not  reflect  a company’s 
commitment  to  maintaining  a safe  work- 
place. The  Chamber  argues  that  OSHA’s 
obsession  with  shaming  employers  - 
OSHA  calls  this  “behavioral  economics” 
- has  not  led  to  better  results  in  workplace 
safety  and  this  regulation  will  not  change 
that  trend. 

The  Chamber  also  maintains  that  OSHA 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  enforce  the 
changes  it  has  made  to  the  enforcement 
of  whistleblower  claims.  The  new  regu- 
lation will  allow  whistleblower  charges 
to  be  brought  without  an  employee  filing 
a whistleblower  claim  - meaning  there 
could  be  whistleblower  penalties  without 
a whistleblower.  Among  the  misuses  of 
these  records  will  be  unions  mischaracter- 
izing  employers  in  organizing  and  corpo- 
rate campaigns,  and  trial  lawyers  bringing 
frivolous  lawsuits.  Organized  labor,  which 
asked  for  this  regulation,  will  exaggerate 
minor  incidents  to  create  the  impression 
of  an  unsafe  workplace.  Trial  lawyers  will 
leverage  these  files  against  employers  to 
extract  settlements. 

In  the  author’s  opinion,  industry  should 
demand  that  OSHA  should  only  seek  to 
collect  and  publish  summary  incident  sta- 
tistics derived  from  OSHA’s  300A  Sum- 


mary. Summary  statistics  place  every  em- 
ployer in  a given  SIC/NAICS  (Standard 
Industry  Classification/North  American 
Industry  Classification  System)  on  a level 
playing  field.  Statistics  do  not  provide  any 
toehold  for  frivolous  lawsuits  or  union  le- 
veraging. 

Employers  should  be  equally  concerned 
with  how  this  rule  affects  their  injury  re- 
porting policies;  specifically,  what  practic- 
es will  be  considered  to  be  discriminating 
or  retaliatory  going  forward.  For  example: 

1.  OSHA  maintains  that  drug  testing,  or 
the  threat  of  drug  testing,  could  be  a deter- 
rent to  accident  reporting.  If  Company  A 
has  a “post-accident”  drug-testing  policy 
as  a matter  of  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion (DOT)  commercial  driver’s  license 
(CDL)  compliance  or  as  a component  of 
a robust  drug-free  workplace  policy,  will 
it  have  to  change  its  policy?  This  could 
place  the  company  out  of  compliance  with 
Federal  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Administra- 
tion (FMCSA)  regulations,  or  reduce  the 
desirable  deterrent  effect  that  testing  has 
for  keeping  substance  abuse  out  of  the 
workplace  in  the  first  place. 

2.  OSHA’s  guidance  seems  to  be  that 
drug  testing  must  only  be  employed  when 
it  is  likely  that  drug  use  played  a role  in  an 
accident.  If  the  employer  is  to  make  this 
judgement,  is  that  not  MORE  discrimina- 
tory than  simply  testing  anyone  involved 
in  an  accident? 

3.  Does  the  company  have  to  abandon 
its  safety  rewards  program  because  theo- 
retically it  could  incentivize  underreport- 
ing? Will  this  not  punish  companies  that 
have  found  a healthy  and  effective  way  to 
incentivize  safe  work  practices? 

Don’t  be  surprised  to  read  about  legal  ef- 
forts to  dramatically  alter  or  block  this  mle  in 
the  coming  months.  This  one  isn’t  over. 

Peter  Gerstenberger  is  TCIA  s senior  ad- 
visor for  safety,  compliance  & standards.  ^ 
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Arboriculture  is  a hazardous  profession,  so  it's  only  natural  that 

SAFETY  TRAINING 

is  one  of  our  biggest  priorities  here  at  TCIA. 


TCIA  hosts  a number  of  workshops  across  the  country  and  throughout 
the  year,  including: 

• Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional  (CTSP) 

• Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program  (EHAP) 

• Tree  Care  Academy  (TCA)  Aerial  Lift  Specialist 

• TCA  Aerial  Rescue 

• TCA  Chain  Saw  Specialist 

• TCA  Chipper  Operator  Specialist 

• TCA  Plant  Health  Care  (PHC)  Technician 

• TCA  Tree  Climber  Specialist 

And  more  are  being  developed  and  added  all  the  time! 


HOW  TO  HOST  A WORKSHOP 

Interested  in  hosting  your  own  workshop?  Here  are  some  options: 


1.  TCIA  Sponsored  Workshops  TCIA  handles  all  requirements  for  this  workshop 
including  the  location,  instructor,  materials,  marketing  and  registration. 

2.  Host  Organization  Sponsored  Workshops  If  you  sponsor  a TCIA  program 
workshop  (with  a TCIA-approved  instructor  and  our  educational  materials), 
your  organization  handles  most  of  the  requirements  (including  location, 
instructor,  materials,  marketing  and  registration),  but  TCIA  provides  some 
support.  Additionally,  you  can  set  the  registration  price  for  the  workshop. 

3.  Arborist  Safety  Training  Workshops  The  Arborist  Safety  Training  Institute 
provides  grants  up  to  $1 ,500  to  fund  part-  or  full-day  safety  training  workshops. 
Tree  care  companies  are  encouraged  to  apply  for  grants  to  fund  training  in  their 
area.  To  learn  more  and  apply  for  a grant,  visit  tcia.org/foundation/asti. 

Whether  you  want  to  run  the  workshop  yourself  or  let  TCIA  run  it  for  you,  these 
workshops  will  train  employees  and  boost  morale  while  documenting  OSHA 
required  training.  Not  to  mention  improve  safety  within  the  tree  care  industry! 


A CURRENT  LIST 
OF  ALL  TCIA 
WORKSHOPS  IS 
UNDER 

THE  TRAINING 
TAB  ON 
TCIA.ORG 

i&. 

VOICE  OF  TREE  CARE 


TREE  CARE  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 


800-733-2622  | TCIA.ORG  | INFO@TCIA.ORG 


Cutting  Edge  - News 


Send  Cutting  Edge  News  items  to  editor@tcia.org 


U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Penny  Pritzker  presents  Bandit's  Jerry 
Morey  center,  and  Felipe  Tamayo  with  the  President's  “E"  Award  during  a 
ceremony  in  Washington,  D.C.,  May  16. 


Bandit  receives  Presidential 
Award  for  Export  success 

U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Penny 
Pritzker  presented  Bandit  Industries,  Inc. 
with  the  President’s  “E”  Award  for  Ex- 
ports at  a ceremony  in  Washington,  D.C. 
on  May  16.  The  President’s  “E”  Award  is 
the  highest  recognition  any  U.S.  entity  can 
receive  for  making  a significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  expansion  of  U.S.  exports.  This 
year,  123  awards  were  presented,  with  72 
awards  going  to  manufacturers. 

Jerry  Morey,  Bandit  president,  and  Fe- 
lipe Tamayo,  international  sales  manager, 
accepted  the  award  for  Bandit  during  a 
ceremony  held  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  building. 

“Bandit  Industries  has  demonstrated 
a sustained  commitment  to  export  ex- 
pansion,” Secretary  Pritzker  said  in  her 
congratulatory  letter  to  Bandit  Industries 
announcing  its  selection  as  an  award  re- 
cipient. “The  “E”  Awards  Committee  was 
very  impressed  with  Bandit  Industries’ 
adaption  of  its  product  line  for  export 
markets.  The  company’s  creative  solution 
to  enter  the  European  market  was  also 
particularly  notable.  Bandit  Industries’ 
achievements  have  undoubtedly  contrib- 
uted to  national  export  expansion  efforts 
that  support  the  U.S.  economy  and  create 
American  jobs.” 

Bandit  is  among  the  largest  global  man- 
ufacturers for  wood-  and  waste-processing 
equipment.  Bandit  equipment  is  sold  in  56 
countries  through  a growing  list  of  distrib- 
utors and  agents. 

“Exports  account  for  more  than  25 
percent  of  our  business,  and  that  number 
continues  to  grow,”  says  Morey.  “We’ve 
always  been  a manufacturer  that  listens  to 
our  customers  and  what  they  need;  that’s 
why  we’ve  invested  significantly  into  re- 
search and  development  of  equipment  that 
meets  the  special  needs  of  international 
customers.  Our  export  success  is  the  result 
of  a collaborative  effort  from  everyone  at 
Bandit,  from  our  design  engineers  to  rep- 
resentatives in  the  field  and,  of  course,  our 
international  sales  and  marketing  team. 
We  are  very  proud  and  honored  to  receive 
this  award  on  behalf  of  everyone  in  our 
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mid-Michigan  community.” 

All  Bandit  machines  are  built  in  Isabella 
County,  Michigan, 

For  more  information  about  the  “E” 
Awards  and  the  benefits  of  exporting,  visit 
www.export.gov. 

Dur-A-Lift  to  revive  MAT-3 
Mat-Tree  product  line 

Dur-A-Lift,  Inc.,  a manufacturer  of  ae- 
rial lifts,  in  June  announced  the  expansion 
of  its  tree-care  aerial  lift  line  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  MAT-3  Mat-Tree  product 
line. 

The  MAT-3  aerial  lift  line,  designed  by 
respected  industry  engineer  John  Mlak- 
er,  is  known  for  its  Biglift  and  Mat-Tree 
units,  which  offer  features  that  specifical- 
ly benefit  tree-care  operators.  Mlaker  is 
working  with  Dur-A-Lift  to  integrate  the 
MAT-Tree  into  the  Dur-A-Lift  line.  The 
Mat-Tree  will  be  renamed  model  DAT3 
under  the  Dur-A-Lift  brand  name.  The 
DAT3  series  of  aerial  lifts  will  be  available 
for  the  65-  to  75-ft.  working  height  range 
starting  in  late  2016. 

“I  am  excited  to  be  working  with  Dur- 
A-Lift  and  to  be  able  to  see  the  Mat-Tree 
aerial  device  back  in  production,”  says 
Mlaker.  “I  know  our  customers  and  the 
tree  care  industry  will  be  pleased  to  see  the 
product  back  in  production  and  available 
in  the  near  future.” 
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Loren  Top,  product 
manager  for  Dur-A-Lift, 
says,  “In  researching  the 
market,  the  Mat-Tree  lift 
that  John  designed  re- 
ceives excellent  reviews 
from  the  field.  Current 
owners  of  Mat-Tree  lifts 
have  expressed  a great 
deal  of  support  for  the 
availability  of  new  units 
in  the  future.” 

The  DAT3  joins  Dur- 
A-Lift’s  other  tree  care 
specific  products,  such 
as  the  DTAX-45  Urban 
Forestry  Unit,  which  was 
introduced  in  2015,  and  is 
the  only  Class  5 lift  in  the 
industry  with  a working  height  of  50  feet, 
according  to  the  company. 

David  Kesser  named 
executive  VP  at  Teupen  USA 

Teupen  Group  in  May  appointed  David 
Kesser  as  executive  vice  president  of  Teu- 
pen USA,  the  company’s  North  American 
sales  and  service 
office  located  in 
Charlotte,  North 
Carolina.  Teupen, 
a TCIA  associate 
member  compa- 
ny, manufactures 
compact  tracked 
lifts. 

Kesser  has  been 
a member  of  the 
Teupen  USA  team 
since  2010,  most 
recently  as  na- 
tional sales  manager.  In  his  new  leader- 
ship role,  Kesser  will  assume  the  tasks  of 
Teupen  USA’s  former  president,  Scott 
Reynolds.  Kesser  will  be  responsible  for 
all  business  operations  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican market  and  will  report  directly  to 
Michael  Scheuss,  CEO  of  Teupen  Group. 

“I  am  excited  to  start  a new  challenge 
within  Teupen,  and  I look  forward  to  ex- 
panding our  presence  in  North  America,” 
says  Kesser.  ^ 
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David  Kesser 


REGISTER  TODAY  FOR  THE  BEST  SAVINGS! 

EXPO  TCIA  ORG 


World’s  largest  tree  care  show  and  conference! 


Cutting  Edge  - Products 


Albach  Diamant2000  self-propelled  chipper 


Albach’s  Diamant2000  is  America’s  first  self-propelled  wood  chipper  able  to  legal- 
ly travel  on  public  roadways.  The  drum  chipper  cuts  crowns,  softwood  and  hardwood 
up  to  38  inches,  producing  450  yards-per-hour  of  high-quality  chips,  from  0.4  inch  to 

1.6  inches,  discharging  them  over  a 240-degree  range. 
The  built-in  Palfinger  S 1 1 OF  crane  lifts  up  to  1 ton 
on  maximum  reach  of  32  feet.  A 700  PS  Volvo 
Tier  IV  Final  engine,  all-wheel  steering, 
hydrostatic  drive  and  slope  compen- 
sation allow  the  DOT-approved 
vehicle  to  work  in  difficult-to- 
access  terrain,  reaching  the  job 
site  independently  on  highways  at 
a maximum  speed  of  45  mph  and 
with  4.7  mpg.  Made  in  Germany, 
[www.  albachinternational.  com] 
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Fungi  Perfecti  Mushroom  Plug  Spawn 


There  is  a tasty  alternative  to  stump  grinding.  You  or  your  clients  can  now 
use  recently  cut  or  felled  logs  or  stumps  to  grow  gourmet  mushrooms  using 
Mushroom  Plug  Spawn  from  Fungi  Perfecti.  Plug  Spawn  consists  of  spiral- 
ly-grooved birch  dowels,  sterilized  and  inoculated  with  mushroom  myceli- 
um. By  inserting  the  dowels  into  holes  drilled  in  cut  logs  or  stumps,  mush- 
room mycelium  can  be  encouraged  to  colonize  (grow  throughout)  the  wood. 
Once  the  wood  is  fully  colonized  (typically  nine  to  12  months),  mushrooms 
will  spring  forth  from  cracks  or  channels  in  the  wood,  and  can  continue  to 
emerge  for  many  seasons  thereafter.  Available  in  packages  of  approximate- 
ly 100  or  1,000  plugs,  a 3-  to  4-foot  log  can  take  50  or  more  plugs,  while 
stumps  usually  hold  30  to  50  plugs.  Each  order  of  Plug  Spawn  comes  with 
an  illustrated  14-page  instruction  booklet.  Many  different  mushroom  species 
are  available.  While  not  the  fastest  way  to  remove  a stump,  it  is  an  alterna- 
tive to  doing  so.  [1-800-780-9126;  info@fungi.com;  www.fungi.com] 
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Updated  Jarraff  Geo-Boy  engine  options 


Jarraff  Industries’  updated  Geo-Boy  Brush  Cutter  Tractor  is  available  with  two  standard 
tier  III  engine  options,  220  hp  and  250  hp.  A 260  hp  engine  option 
has  recently  been  made  available  for  the  wheeled  Geo- 
Boy  model  at  no  additional  cost.  New  features  include  a 
rear  backup  camera  with  alarm  that  provides  operators 
with  a clear  view  and  warning  of  obstacles  behind 
the  unit,  cab  mounted  inclinometers  for  operating 
the  unit  on  grades  or  slopes  and  a door  launch  sen- 
sor that  prevents  the  cutter  head  from  engaging  if  the 
door  is  not  securely  closed  and  in  operating  position.  It  has 
also  been  outfitted  with  a fire-extinguisher  compartment  for 
two  20-pound  ABC-rated  fire  extinguishers.  The  Geo-Boy  is 
available  in  both  wheeled  and  track  configurations  and  can  ac- 
commodate the  latest  cutter-head  technology  from  a variety  of  manufacturers.  Both  models 
are  ROPS  and  FOPS  certified.  The  unit’s  cutter  head  can  reach  1 1 feet  high  and  clear  brush 
and  trees  up  to  12  inches  in  diameter.  [1-800-436-2691;  www.geo-boy.com] 
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Stihl  AR  3000  Backpack 
Battery 

Stihl ’s  new  36-volt,  1,148  watt-hour 
AR  3000  backpack  battery  is  designed  to 
provide  gas-powered  performance  from 
all  Stihl  handheld  battery  products,  in- 
cluding chain  saws.  Interchangeable  with 
all  handheld  tools  in  Stihl ’s  Battery  Line, 
this  battery  has  25  percent  more  capacity 
than  the  Stihl  AR  900,  running  for  up  to 
1 3 hours,  depending  on  product  and  appli- 
cation, and  eliminating  exhaust  emissions 
and  fuel  costs  and  reducing  noise.  The  AR 
3000  features  include  audible  and  visual 
recharge  alerts,  rain  cover,  sturdy  housing 


and  a durable  base  plate.  Its  ergonomic 
design,  with  shoulder  straps,  hip  belt  and 
chest  strap,  distributes  the  weight  evenly, 
reducing  operator  fatigue.  The  Stihl  Lith- 
ium-Ion technology  with  extended  run- 
times can  minimize  downtime  on  the  job. 
Recharging  the  AR  3000  to  100  percent 
capacity  takes  160  minutes  when  used 
with  the  Stihl  AL-500  high-speed  charger 
- five  times  faster  than  many  other  back- 
pack batteries  on  the  market,  according  to 
Stihl.  [www.stihlusa.com.] 

Circle  93  on  RS  Card  or  visit 
www.tcia.org/Publications 


For  more  information  on  products 
featured  here , circle  the  number  on  the 
Reader  Service  Card,  or  visit 
www.  tcia.  org/Publications. 


Send  Cutting  Edge  Products 
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Go  Green 


With  Ford  Advanced  Technology  Engines, 


A Green  Alternative  to  Diesel  from 


ENGINE 


1 * : \ 

r,  ' 


Sfirct . 


Power 

Products 


(MM* , jf-At 

YOUR  Tier  IV  Solution 


WZWrJf  AfcvM 


FULLY  ELECTRONIC 
MAINTENANCE  FREE 
FORD  6R80&6R140 


Reliable  — Durable  — Clean  — Green. 


Featuring  a complete  line  of  EPA  and  CARB  Certified  1.6, 2.5, 
and  6.8  L LSI  Engines  ranging  from  20  to  200  hp.  Available  in  Gasoline,  LPG,  CNG, 
Natural  Gas  and  Dudl  Fuel.  Our  engines  are  the  solution  to  high  priced  Tier  4 Diesels. 
Secured  Volumes,  Longer  Life  Cycles,  Dry  Fuel  and  Flex  Fuel  Valve  Trains  - 
You  Can  Find  It  At  EDI.  Performance  you  can  count  on! 


Uur  line  ol  Lbi  industrialized  Ford  engines  are  serviced  through  a Global  Dealer  Network. 


Anderson  Industrial  Engines  Co. 

Omaha,  NE  402-558-8700 

Southwest  Products  Corp. 

Phoenix,  AZ  877-779-3581 

Diesel  Power  Equipment 

Chicago,  IL  877-876-3732 
Farmington,  MO  800-876-3732 

Engine  Distributors  Inc. 

Archdale,  NC  800-220-7080 
Blackwood,  NJ  800-220-2700 
Ft  Lauderdale,  FL  800-257-6605 
Hollis  ton,  MA  800-220-2700 
Jacksonville,  FL  800-342-3575 

Engines,Inc. 

Jonesboro,  AR  800-562-8049 


Powertech  Engines  Inc. 

Fresno,  CA  (800)  750-1776 
Fullerton,  CA  (800)  784-1776 

Perkins  Pacific 

Ridgefield,  WA  877-877-3311 
McDonald  Equipment  Co. 
Willoughby,  OH  800-589-9025 
Portland,  Mr  800-445-5273 
M.  G.  Bryan 
Equipment  Co. 

Grand  Prairie,  TX 
972-623-4300 

D A C Industrial 
Engines  Inc. 

Dartmouth,  NS,  Canada 
902-468-3765 


Marindustriel 

Montreal,  QC,  Canada 
514-342-2748 

Oakville,  ON,  Canada 
800-866-3831 

Simson  Maxwell 

Edmonton,  AB,  Canada 
800-374-6766 
Calgary,  AB,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Port  Coquitlam,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Nanaimo,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Prince  George,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 


All  Marine  Spares 

Mona  Vale,  N.S.W.,  Australia 
61-2-99972788 

Compagnia  Tecnica  Motor!  S.p.A. 
Milano,  Italy 
+39  0245058238 
Fornaut  Ehm  Sa 

Le  Pre  St  Gervais,  France 
01133148450394 

Power  Torque  Engineering  Ltd 

Binley,  Coventry,  UK 
011-44-247-663-5757 
Sauer  Motive  Systems 
Sauer  and  Sohn  KG 
Dieburg,  Germany 
011-4 9-6 07- 1 20-6330 


Engine  Distributors  Inc.  * 400  University  Court  • Blackwood,  NJ  08012 
Phone;  (856)  228-7298  or  (800)  220-2700  * www.edi-dist.com 
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Industry  Almanac 


July  13-14, 2016 

Single  Rope  Technique  (SRT)  Course 

Gaithersburg,  MD 

Contact:  www.natstraining.com 

July  18, 2016 

Plant  Health  Care  (PHC)  Workshop 
Denver,  CO 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

July  18, 2016 

ISA  Cert.  Arb,  Util  & Muni  Spec.  & Cert.  Tree  Worker  Exam 

Downers  Grove,  IL 

Contact:  april@illinoisarborist.org 

July  19-20, 2016* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 

Sacramento,  CA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

July  21, 2016* 

CTPA  Summer  Meeting 
Farmington,  CT 
Contact:  www.CTPA.org 

July  22, 2016* 

Plant  Health  Care  (PHC)  Workshop 
Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston,  MA 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

July  22, 2016 

Aerial  Lift  Specialist  - ASTI*** 

Arborwell,  Hayward,  CA 

Contact:  RDO  Equipment  (510)  460-3900 

July  25-27,2016 

LI  Tree  Climbing  Methods,  Work  Positioning  & BPs 
Reston,  VA 

Contact:  info@arbormaster.com 

August  5, 2016* 

Plant  Health  Care  (PHC)  Workshop 

Kansas  City,  MO 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

August  5, 2016 

ISA  Cert.  Arb,  Util  & Muni  Spec.  & Cert.  Tree  Worker  Exam 
Springfield,  IL 

Contact:  april@illinoisarborist.org 

August  5, 2016 

ISA  Cert.  Arb,  Util  & Muni  Spec.  & Cert.  Tree  Worker  Exam 
Moline,  IL 

Contact:  april@illinoisarborist.org 

August  12-13, 2016* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Fort  Worth,  TX 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

August  13-17, 2016* 

ISA  Annual  Conference 
Fort  Worth,  TX 

Contact:  www.isa-arbor.com/events 


More  almanac  online!  For  the  most  up-to-date  calendar  information, 
visit  www.tcia.org  ■=>  events  ■=> industry-calendar 


Send  almanac  listings  to  editor@tcia.org, 
or  post  them  yourself  on  TCIA’s  Industry  Calendar  - follow  the  directions  above. 


What’s  Coming  in  TCI? 

Each  issue  of  TCI  Magazine  contains  a variety  of  articles  tailored  to  the  specific  needs,  concerns  and  interests 
of  arborists.  TCI  solicits  a number  of  articles  from  outside  writers  to  keep  its  editorial  content  fresh. 

Do  you  have  a story  for  TCI?  The  editor  will  be  happy  to  review  your  idea  or  manuscript  and  discuss  it  with  you. 
Here  are  some  of  the  upcoming  topics  for  the  next  two  issues: 


August  201 6 

Machinery  & Equipment:  Right-of-Way,  Wood 

Processing/Biofuel/Mulch 

Tools  & Supplies:  Pest  Management,  Climbing 

Gear,  Preparing  Storm  Response 

Services:  Tree  Appraisal 

Safety:  Ergonomics;  Proper  Use  of  Ladders 

Bonus  Circulation:  ISA  Conf.,  Fort  Worth,  TX 


September  2016 

Machinery  & Equipment:  Trucks,  Storm  Prep  and 
Response 

Tools  & Supplies:  Fertilization/Soil  Amendments 

Services:  Maintenance  & Repair 

Safety:  Aerial  Lift  Safety,  CEU  Quiz 

TCI  Equipment  Locator:  Fall  Guide  to  New  & Used 

Equipment 


Contact  editor@tcia.org 

Advertising  opportunities:  Sachin  Mohan,  mohan@tcia.org 


August  19-20,  2016* 

PTCA  (Prof.  Tree  Care  Assoc.)  Seminar  & Field  Day 
Balboa  Park  Club,  San  Diego,  CA 
Contact:  www.ptcasandiego.org 

August  20, 2016 

ISA  Cert.  Arb,  Util  & Muni  Spec.  & Cert.  Tree  Worker  Exam 
Springfield,  IL 

Contact:  april@illinoisarborist.org 

September  12, 2016 

ISA  Cert.  Arb,  Util  & Muni  Spec.  & Cert.  Tree  Worker  Exam 

Downers  Grove,  IL 

Contact:  april@illinoisarborist.org 

September  16-17, 2016* 

Arboriculture  Society  of  Michigan  Autumn  Arborfest 
Midland,  Ml 

Contact:  www.asm-isa.org 

September  16-19, 2016* 

Pacific  NW  Chapter  Annual  Training  Conference 
Boise,  ID 

Contact:  www.pnwisa.org 

September  21-22, 2016 

TCIA  Tree  Injection  Summit 

Gwinnett  Technical  College,  Lawrenceville,  GA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

September  25-26, 2016* 

NYSA  Fall  Conference 
Liverpool,  NY 

Contact:  www.nysarborists.com 

October  3-4, 2016* 

MidAtlantic  Chapter  ISA  Conf. 

Mograntown,  WV 
Contact:  www.mac-isa.org 

October  4-6, 2016* 

Oklahoma  Vegetation  Mgmt.  Assoc. 

Catoosa,  OK 

Contact:  www.okvma.com 


October  18-1 9, 2016* 

Illinois  Arborist  Association 
Tinley  Park,  IL 

Contact:  www.illinoisarborist.org 

October  20-21,2016* 

Kentucky  Arborist  Association 
Louisville,  KY 
Contact:  www.ky-isa.org 

October  27-28, 2016 

Trees  SC 
Folly  Beach,  SC 
Contact:  www.treessc.org 

October  28-29, 2016 

New  Jersey  Shade  Tree  Federation 
Atlantic  City,  NJ 
Contact:  www.njstf.org 

October  30-November  11, 2016 

Prairie  Chapter  ISA  Annual  Conference 
Red  Deer,  AB 

Contact:  www.isaprairie.com 

November  6-8, 2016* 

New  England  ISA  Chapter  Annual  Conference 
Burlington,  VT 

Contact:  www.newenglandisa.org 

November  10-1 2, 2016* 

TCI  EXPO  Trade  Show  & Conference 

Pre-conference  workshops  November  9 
Baltimore,  MD 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org 

November  30-December  2, 2016* 

New  England  Grows  conference  and  trade  show 
Boston,  MA 

Contact:  www.newenglandgrows.org 


(Continued  on  page  23) 
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PHC  workshops  coming  up 
in  July  and  August 

TCIA  is  hosting  a series  of  full-day 
plant  health  care  (PHC)  workshops 
across  the  country  this  summer.  Two  were 
held  in  June  and  three  more  are  coming  up 
in  July  and  August: 

July  18,  Denver,  CO 
July  22,  Boston,  MA 
August  5,  Kansas  City,  MO 
Join  Dr.  Michael  Raupp  and  TCIA’s 
staff  arborist  Tchukki  Andersen,  BCMA, 
CTSP,  for  these  full-day  workshops  that 
will  combine  all  aspects  of  Plant  Health 
Care  (PHC)  for  both  technicians  and  man- 
agers as  well  as  live  demonstrations  of 
PHC  techniques. 

PHC  services  combine  the  principles  of 
Integrated  Pest  Management  (IPM)  with 
proactive  tree  care  management.  This 
workshop  will  cover  PHC  concepts  and 
methods  sufficiently  for  novices,  while 
experienced  supervisors  and  managers 
can  compare  and  evaluate  their  company’s 
PHC  program  against  the  latest  industry 
recommendations . 

Topics  to  be  covered  include: 

• PHC  basics 


Industry  Almanac 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

January  18-19, 2017 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Milwaukee,  Wl 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

February  5-9, 2017* 

Winter  Management  Conference 

Puerto  Rico 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org 

February  22-23, 2017 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Charlotte,  NC 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

March  15-16, 2017 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Windsor,  CT 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

April  4-5, 2017 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Arcadia,  CA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

* Indicates  TCIA  staff  wil  be  in  attendance. 


• Monitoring 

• Diagnosis 

• Insect  and  Disease  Management 

• Soil  and  Tree  Health 

• Pesticide  Application  Guidelines 

• Mitigating  Abiotic  Disorders 

The  PHC  workshops  in  Colorado  and 
Missouri  are  made  possible  by  Arborjet. 
Rainbow  is  sponsoring  the  Boston  work- 
shop. 

Cost  to  attend  any  one  of  these  work- 
shop is  $110  for  TCIA  members;  $150  for 


non-members.  TCIA’s  Tree  Care  Acade- 
my “Plant  Health  Care  Technician  Manu- 
al” plus  a copy  of  the  book  Managing  In- 
sects and  Mites  on  Woody  Plants:  an  IPM 
Approach  (together,  a $194.94  value)  are 
included  as  well  as  lunch.  Attendees  will 
be  eligible  for  1 CTSP  CEU  and  6.75  ISA 
CEUs. 

Register  online  at  tcia.org/train- 
ing/phc-technician/.  For  information, 
contact  TCIA  at  1-800-733-2622  or 
info@tcia.org.  ^ 


M SUPERthrm | 

Essential  for 
Transplanting 


SOPERthrive*  Maximizes  potential  by  quickly  building 
a strong  root  base..  Excellent  for  transplanting. 
SUPERthrive 1 was  used  to  transplant  the  largest  tree 
on  record  in  1998. 

Our  timeless  formula  is  enhanced  with  kelp  to  integrate 
contemporary  research  with  the  existing  nutrition  that 
SUPERthrm  has  provided  since  1 939, 

SUPERthrm"  is  highly  concentrated,  economical,  and 
easy  to  use.  May  add  to  any  fertilizing  program. 
Transplanting:  1 tsp.  per  gallon. 

Trees  needing  extra  care:  12-20  oz.  per  100  gallons. 


SUPERthrm 


The  vitamin  Sol u turn 


wwwSUPERthffve.com 

Find  us  on: 1 f 'S 

ffimn  Institute 
North  Hollywood,  CA  91605 


Always  ahead  in  science  and  value 


Circle  31  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 
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This  modified  dual-camera  drone 
built  by  Steve  Lodefink  is  more  than 
capable  of  high-definition  and  infrared 
surveillance  of  even  the  hardest  to 
reach  parts  of  trees  in  real  time. 

Photo  by  Steve  Lodefink  at  flickr.com. 


By  Dan  Staley 

This  article  is  a follow-up  to  the  ar- 
ticle, “Drones  and  Tree  Care:  Who 
is  Using  Them  and  Why?”  in  the 
December  2015  issue  of  TCI  Magazine. 
This  article  will  discuss  the  decision  pro- 
cess associated  with  choosing  to  purchase 
a drone  or  hiring  a third-party  pilot. 

One  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind 
while  researching  drones  for  your  opera- 
tion: the  speed  at  which  changes  are  taking 
place  in  the  industry  is  dizzying,  similar 
to  the  personal  computer  and  smartphone 
revolutions.  Don’t  try  to  learn  it  all  to 
make  a decision  - even  the  experts  have 
trouble  keeping  current.  Instead,  find  an 
unmanned  aerial  vehicle  (UAV)  trade 
journal  that  appeals  to  you  and  read  it 
when  you  can  to  get  a handle  on  what  is 
happening.  Also,  consider  joining  a local 
hobby  group  to  watch  drones  in  operation 
and  to  talk  to  pilots. 

So  what  are  the  key  elements  to  know  to 
make  a decision? 


Laws,  licensing,  regulation  - what’s 
going  on? 

In  the  previous  article,  we  discussed  the 
current  American  regulatory  situation,  and 
many  points  covered  then  are  still  good. 
But  there  are  new  developments  to  con- 
sider. All  drones  now  must  be  registered, 
which  is  a simple  process.  And  there  is 
still  a good  chance  that  commercial  flight 
rules  will  be  released  in  2016,  but  this  is 
complicated  by  a new  development:  the 
AIRRAct. 

The  AIRR  Act  (House  Resolution  4441) 
is  an  authorization  to  continue  funding  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FA A), 
but  there  is  a political  delay  preventing 
passage.  Importantly,  there  is  a provision 
in  the  bill  having  to  do  with  a new  clas- 
sification: “micro  drones.”  This  new  clas- 
sification will  affect  most  of  the  tree  care 
industry  if  enacted,  as  it  exempts  UAVs 
less  than  4.4  pounds  (2  kg)  from  having 
to  be  flown  by  a licensed  pilot.  This  is  a 
key  point,  as  most  UAVs  useful  for  tree 
care  operations  are  less  than  this  weight. 


Whether  this  micro-drone  provision  sur- 
vives the  political  process  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  FAA  rules  and  micro  drones 
should  be  watched  if  you  are  going  to 
purchase  a drone  for  your  operation  soon. 
(See  the  resources  at  end  of  article  for  ad- 
ditional information.) 


Technology  considerations  for  your 
operation 

The  rest  of  this  article  will  focus  on 
multi-rotor  UAVs,  as  this  aircraft  type  is 
the  most  likely  to  be  chosen  by  public  and 
private  sector  tree  care  operations. 


View  from  maximum  altitude  under  current  U.S.  law,  400  feet  above  ground 
level.  There  is  some  indication  this  ceiling  may  be  raised  under  a new  law, 
hopefully  announced  later  this  summer. 
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Assessing  the  canopy  condition  of  trees  on  large  properties  is  faster  and  improved 
with  UAVs.  Both  images  by  Jo  ris  Voeten,  Roof  scapes. 


as  Yuneec  and  3D  Robotics  recently  im- 
proved their  most  popular  models  and  also 
dropped  their  prices,  and  are  developing 
features  unique  to  their  brands  that  they 
hope  will  enter  the  marketplace.  Any  of 
these  manufacturers  make  aircraft  that  are 
perfectly  fine  for  tree  care. 

Newer,  cheaper  aircraft  models  hitting 
the  market  every  few  months  brings  up  the 
question  of  obsolescence.  It’s  a fair  point. 
However,  your  aircraft  will  be  serviceable 
for  your  needs  for  several  years  at  least  - if 
you  fly  safely.  Consider  the  fact  that  plen- 
ty of  perfectly  usable  “old”  aircraft  are 
available  as  well,  and  these  less  expensive 
aircraft  can  allow  you  to  dip  your  toe  into 
drone  arboriculture,  train  staff,  practice  or 
keep  one  as  a spare. 

Another  key  consideration  is  the  rapid 
change  in  optics.  Video  cameras  with  good 
zoom  will  be  essential.  Get  the  best  zoom 
available  to  be  able  to  identify  hail  dam- 
age, D-shaped  exit  holes,  frass,  decay  and 
fungi.  Other  optics  such  as  infrared  and 
multispectral  devices  are  great  if  you  have 


contracts  for  golf  courses  or  large,  main- 
tained properties,  but  they  may  be  too  ex- 
pensive right  now  unless  you  already  have 
clients  willing  to  pay  for  these  data.  In  a 
few  years,  however,  infrared  detectors  will 
be  fairly  commonplace  and  will  be  stan- 
dard tools  for  water-use  management  in 
landscapes. 

Lastly,  look  at  communication,  avion- 
ics and  telemetry  technology,  which  are 
miniaturizing  rapidly  and  combining  into 
a single  unit.  Very  soon  all  new  UAVs 
will  have  transponders  that  communi- 
cate to  other  aircraft  to  help  avoid  colli- 
sions. Some  new  models  already  have 
“geo-fencing,”  electronics  that  restrict 
flight  to  a designated  height  and  area  and 
prevent  flight  beyond  those  boundaries. 
New  geo-positioning  systems  continue 
to  enter  the  market  - bundled  with  other 
avionics,  they  aid  in  flight  control,  safety 
and  flight-path  programming.  Shop  care- 
fully if  you  plan  to  fly  programmed  flight 
paths,  such  as  along  streets  for  inventories 
or  over  large  properties. 


The  most  important  technological 
change  any  tree  care  operation  should  fo- 
cus on  is  that  advances  are  driving  a drop 
in  price  for  each  new  model  released  by  a 
manufacturer.  For  example,  the  most  popu- 
lar manufacturer,  DJI,  recently  introduced 
a new  version  of  the  world’s  best-selling 
UAV,  the  Phantom  4.  Not  only  can  the  new 
model  fly  longer,  but  it  includes  “obstacle 
avoidance”  technology  that  can  prevent 
collisions  with  objects  such  as  trees,  all  for 
less  cost  than  previous  models.  And  DJI 
dropped  prices  on  other  popular  models 
as  well.  Competing  manufacturers  such 
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Costs  and  benefits 

The  moment  you  see  your  first  live  vid- 
eo feed  from  a drone,  you  will  begin  to 
imagine  how  it  can  be  used  in  your  oper- 
ation - crew  safety,  estimating,  inventory, 


visuals  for  a potential  client  for  estimates 
and  sales.  But  is  it  worth  the  cost  to  pur- 
chase? That  depends  on  your  particular 
operation. 

The  most  important  cost  is  the  equip- 


ment. Not  just  the  aircraft  itself,  but  spare 
propellers,  extra  batteries,  radio,  telemetry 
and  a carrying  case.  You  may  want  a new, 
larger  tablet  for  screen  resolution  and  to  do 
work  in  the  truck.  Let’s  assume  a complete 
system  will  be  $2,500  for  new,  quality 
equipment;  somewhat  less  for  less  popu- 
lar but  still  good  brand  names;  and  may- 
be a third  less  for  used  equipment.  Then, 
you’ll  likely  want  insurance.  You’ll  want  a 
spare  aircraft  to  train  staff  and  make  mis- 
takes with  - because  touching  a rotor  to  a 
branch  40  feet  up  is  a catastrophic  crash  - 
so  now  the  cost  can  be  up  to  $1,000  more 
for  a good  spare  and  parts.  Your  staff  costs 
will  include  some  set  number  of  hours  for 
their  learning  time.  That’s  your  tangible 
cost.  An  intangible  cost  would  be  unique 
to  you,  but  may  include  any  slowdowns 
caused  by  staff  training  with  a new  system 
and  a key  consideration:  your  drone  arbor- 
ist being  more  marketable. 

Your  benefits  are  unique  to  you  as 
well,  in  terms  of  tangibles,  intangibles 
and  how  you  can  translate  this  new  tool 
into  positives  in  both  monetized  and  non- 
monetized  benefits. 


Erik  Zupko's  introduction  to  Vermeer  was  with  a loaner  When  his  brush 
chipper  needed  repairs  a few  years  ago,  his  dealer  lent  him  a Vermeer  model. 
“I  fell  in  love  with  it,"  says  Zupko,  owner  of  Treeway  Tree  Care  and  a certified 
arborist.  He  kept  the  Vermeer  BCIOOOxl,  and  he’s  rounded  out  his  fleet  with 
a Vermeer  stump  grinder  and  mini  skid  steer,  “Once  I got  the  mini  skid,  there 
are  days  where  two  of  us  can  do  the  work  of  four  or  five  guys,"  Zupko  says. 
“So  instead  of  hiring  more  employees,  I just  bought  equipment.”' 


Visit  TreeViews.com  to  learn  more 
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Tangible  benefits  include:  Your  assess- 
ments and  inspections  will  be  faster  and 
cheaper,  as  drone  inspections  are  far  less 
costly  than  your  bucket  truck.  Estimates 
will  be  more  accurate,  as  a UAV  will  do 
your  measurements  and  also  make  for 
fewer  surprises  with  a new  view  from 
above.  Your  staff  will  be  safer  because 
their  procedures  can  be  easily  checked, 
and  you  can  fly  in  advance  to  look  for  de- 
cay, hornets,  a clear  path  for  a throw  line, 
etc. 

On  sales  calls,  your  prospective  clients 
will  be  involved  in  the  sale  by  seeing  their 
properties  and  trees  from  a new  perspec- 
tive in  real  time.  Your  staff  will  email  vid- 
eo or  stills  during  the  visit  to  help  close  the 
sale  - and  for  word  of  mouth  afterward. 
Your  drone  staff  should  see  increases  in 
their  sales  if  they  embrace  these  ideas.  Do 
you  do  inventories?  Inventories  will  im- 
proved with  a UAV. 

Intangible  benefits  can  include:  At  first 
you  will  be  able  to  say  you  are  one  of  the 
few  operations  in  your  area  with  a drone. 
Your  social  media  will  be  rich  with  bird’s- 
eye  views  of  your  top-notch  and  safe  work, 


holiday  lights  you  installed  or  a street  of 
trees  in  fall  color.  Your  website  will  have 
short  videos  of  your  clean,  safe  operation 
right  next  to  the  “Ask  for  a Quote”  button. 


Bottom  line:  Many  tasks  will  be  faster 
and  more  accurate,  and  bucket-truck  in- 
spections will  be  fewer.  Sales  calls  will 
be  better.  And  your  social  media  market- 


ing  will  be  great.  Do  you  have  the  staff  to 
take  advantage,  will  they  use  the  tool  to 
be  more  efficient  and  what  will  that  do  for 
their  marketability  and  retention? 

Hiring  a pilot 

Maybe  you  don’t  have  staff  who  are 
confident  flying  expensive  equipment  near 
trees,  you  don’t  have  the  time  to  spend  to 
make  a well-thought-out  decision  or  you 
are  unsure  that  the  regulatory  environment 
is  stable  enough  to  commit  capital  right 
now.  Fair  points,  and  perhaps  you  should 
consider  hiring  a pilot  instead. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  there  are 
several  thousand  Section  333  pilots  in  the 
U.S.  who  fly  commercial  missions.  Sec- 
tion 333  pilots  are  dedicated,  skilled  pi- 
lots who  took  the  extra  time  to  endure  an 
onerous  licensing  process  to  get  started  in 
business,  and  are  ready  to  go  today. 

As  soon  as  commercial  flight  rules  are 
approved,  drone  inspection  businesses 
Getting  a bird's-eye  view  of  the  crown  without  leaving  the  ground.  Photo  courtesy  of  Dan  Staley.  will  start  taking  off.  Prices  will  become 
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competitive,  and  third-party  providers 
will  be  a standard  option  soon.  It  is  very 
likely  that  businesses  will  exist  primarily 
to  serve  the  tree  care  industry  both  on  the 
public  and  the  private  side  - especially 
when  spray  operations  in  urban  forests  are 
viable,  as  spraying  will  require  much  more 
flying  skill. 

Knowing  that  pilots  are  out  there  now, 
and  that  it  is  likely  future  businesses  will 
be  dedicated  to  tree-care  inspection,  it’s  a 
viable  option  to  consider  hiring  a third  par- 
ty to  assist  with  drone  flights.  You  won’t 
have  to  purchase  equipment  and  insurance 
and  train  staff.  You  will,  however,  have  to 
build  and  manage  new  relationships  with 
several  pilots  in  order  to  ensure  someone 
is  available  at  a particular  time  for  a job. 

Other  things  to  consider:  What  sort  of 
rapport  will  you  have  with  a pilot  around 
a client,  and  will  it  improve  the  meeting? 
What  perspectives  can  pilots  offer  that 
you  might  miss?  Will  their  fees  be  worth 
it  compared  to  purchasing  equipment  and 


performing  staff  training,  and  for  how 
long?  Pilots  are  highly  trained  profession- 
als very  aware  of  safety  and  efficiency, 
and  may  add  a new  perspective  to  your 
operation. 

Finally... 

Regardless  of  whether  you  choose  to 
begin  the  process  to  purchase  your  own 
equipment,  hire  a third-party  pilot  or  wait 
until  the  legal  dust  settles,  UAVs  will 
soon  be  common  in  the  tree  care  indus- 
try. UAVs  are  already  an  important  new 
tool  for  inspection,  assessments,  inven- 
tory, estimates  and  monitoring,  and  will 
definitely  change  the  way  arboriculture  is 
performed. 

But  be  careful:  Make  sure  you  purchase 
a UAV  or  hire  a pilot  because  the  tool  has 
a defined  use  in  your  operation,  and  not 
because  it  is  the  latest  and  greatest  thing  or 
you  hope  to  find  a use  for  it.  New  tools  are 
only  an  advantage  if  they  are  a benefit  to 
you  and  can  deliver  benefits,  and  for  many 


operations  drones  in  the  right  hands  can 
deliver  benefits. 

Resources 

Commercial  flight  rules  proposed  under 
FAA  NPRM  Part  107:  www.faa.gov/uas/ 
nprm/ 

AIRR  Act  (H.R.  4441)  discussion 
on  Micro  Drone  rule:  www.suasnews. 
com/2016/02/41923/ 

Drone  registration  Q&A:  www.faa.gov/ 
uas/registration/faqs/ 

Section  333  pilots  near  you:  www.suas- 
news . com/drone/exemptions3  3 3 . html 
“Drones  and  Tree  Care:  Who  is  Using 
Them  and  Why,”  December  2015  Tree 
Care  Industry  Magazine:  tcia.org/digital_ 
magazine/tci-magazine/20 1 5/1 2/index. 
html#?page=8 

Dan  Staley  is  principal  of  Analemma 
Resources,  LLC  in  Aurora,  Colorado,  a 
technology-forward  green  infrastructure 
consultancy.  ^ 
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The  specialty  of  Ahlum  & Arbor's  pruning  division  is  working  in  backyards  where  the  trees  are  hard  to  access  with  equipment,  but  their  CMC  tracked  lift  makes  other 
jobs  much  easier.  Photos  courtesy  of  Ahlum  & Arbor  Tree  Preservation. 


By  Janet  Aird 

David  Ahlum  and  his  wife,  Lana, 
founded  Arbor  Inc.,  now  Ahlum 
& Arbor  Tree  Preservation,  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1978  while  he  was 
studying  for  his  degree  in  landscape  horti- 
culture at  The  Ohio  State  University. 

“He  wanted 
to  be  known  for 
preserving  trees,” 
says  his  son,  Chris 
Ahlum,  who  owns 
the  company  with 
his  father.  In  2003, 
David  added  his 
family  name  to  the 
business,  to  differ- 
entiate it  from  oth- 
ers with  “arbor”  in 
their  name. 

David  was  very  involved  with  the  Ohio 
chapter  of  ISA  before  its  certification  pro- 
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gram  began.  He  was  instrumental  in  creat- 
ing the  certification  program  in  Ohio,  and 
in  1989,  when  the  initial  test  was  given,  he 
became  the  second  ISA-certified  arborist 
in  the  world.  He’s  also  a Board  Certified 
Master  Arborist. 

Lana  was  the  office  manager  until  re- 
cently, when  she  transitioned  into  more  of 
a financial  advisory  role. 

Chris  worked  in  the  company  during  his 
middle  and  high  school  years.  He  graduat- 
ed from  Ohio  State  in  2004  and  took  over 
the  Plant  Health  Care  (PHC)  division, 
then  gradually  took  over  the  management 
of  company  operations.  He  became  vice 
president  in  2010  and  now  manages  the 
day-to-day  operations,  the  company’s 
safety  program,  and  client  services  and 
consultations. 

“I’ve  been  in  the  industry  for  a long 
time,”  adds  Chris,  who  is  also  a Certified 
Treecare  Safety  Professional  (CTSP).  “I 
was  doing  a lot  of  reporting  work  with  my 
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dad,  so  I became  an  ASC A (American  So- 
ciety of  Consulting  Arborists)  Registered 
Consulting  Arborist  (RCA)  in  2008.  The 
next  step  was  becoming  a Board  Certified 
Master  Arborist  (BCMA).  It  shows  cli- 
ents and  colleagues  that  you  have  expert 
knowledge  in  tree  care.” 

Chris  was  the  second  BCMA  in  the  state 
and  is  one  of  only  three  arborists  in  the 
state  who  are  both  an  RCA  and  a BCMA. 

David,  company  president,  still  does  a 
good  portion  of  the  sales.  “He  has  rela- 
tionships with  customers  from  the  past  40 
years,”  says  Chris. 

Chris’  wife,  Heather,  manages  human 
relations,  and  Heather’s  cousin,  Tiffany 
Starr,  took  over  from  Lana  as  office  man- 
ager. 

Ahlum  & Arbor’s  service  area  includes 
Columbus  and  a nine-county  area  in  cen- 
tral Ohio.  Ninety-two  percent  of  their  cli- 
ents are  residential.  The  rest  are  mostly 
home  owner  associations  (HOAs),  devel- 


opment  companies  and  municipalities.  A 
large  part  of  their  consulting  work  is  for 
developers  and  the  HO  As. 

Consulting  is  one  of  three  main  divi- 
sions of  the  company,  according  to  the 
younger  Ahlum. 

“I  love  consulting,”  Chris  says.  “One 
of  the  main  reasons  is  that  every  consul- 
tation is  unique.  We  can  help  people  and 
the  landscape  before  there’s  a problem.” 

He,  his  father  and  an  employee  who  is 
also  an  RCA  consult  on  tree  preservation, 
tree  valuation  and  construction  protection. 
They  assess  and  diagnose  tree  structural 
conditions  and  plant  health  issues,  and 
carry  out  tree  inventories  and  manage- 
ment plans. 

They  do  tree  selection  and  oversee  tree 
planting  as  well.  “In  landscapes,  we’re 
there  for  the  tree  side,  to  make  sure  they’ll 
do  well  for  a long  time.” 

Chris  is  also  an  expert  witness.  “I  en- 
joy that,  too,”  he  says.  “I  think  people  see 
me  as  a young  person  with  limited  expe- 
rience, however,  my  years  in  the  tree  care 
industry  and  my  continued  education  give 


me  the  ability  to  be  there  as  an  expert  to 
give  my  opinion  of  the  situation.” 

In  the  PHC  and  pruning  divisions,  an 
arborist  does  a site  inspection  on  the  first 
visit  to  a property  to  evaluate  existing  tree 
and  shrub  health  conditions  and  emerging 
or  potential  problems. 

Ahlum  & Arbor  does  insect  and  dis- 
ease management,  fertilization,  removal 
of  girdling  roots,  cabling  and  bracing, 
lightning  protection,  aeration  and  root 
enhancement.  For  the  latter,  they  use  air 
excavation  to  break  up  turf,  then  they  in- 
ject organic  material  into  the  root  zone. 
They  also  can  create  a 10-foot  mulch  bed 
around  the  tree  to  eliminate  competition 
from  turf  in  the  tree’s  root  zone 

“Plant  health  care  is  a good  chunk  of 
what  we  do,”  Chris  says.  “The  majority 
of  our  PHC  techs  are  ISA-certified.  They 
have  the  knowledge  level  to  explain  to 
and  teach  our  clients.” 

The  specialty  of  the  pruning  division  is 
working  in  backyards  where  the  trees  are 
hard  to  access  with  equipment,  as  well  as 
doing  complex  jobs  that  involve  wires  and 


Chris  Ahlum  was  the  second  BCMA  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  is  one  of  only  three  arborists  in  the  state 
who  are  both  an  RCA  and  a BCMA. 


Contact  Charlie  Tentas  at  ctentas@tcia.org  for  your  free  assessment  and 
to  see  what  TCIA  Accreditation  can  do  for  your  business. 


TREE  CARE  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 

1-800-733-2622  ■ tcia.org  ■ Advancing  tree  care  businesses  since  1938 
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Yes,  there  are  adventures  in  tree  work,  but  it's  not  a joke  and  should  never 
be  taken  lightly.  With  proper  education  from  organizations  such  as  TCIA, 
you  limit  the  risks  and  make  your  company  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds! 
Obtaining  our  TCIA  Accreditation,  along  with  years  of  hard  work,  has 
taken  Bofinger's  Tree  Service  fo  heights  1 never  thought  possible!" 

George  Bohnger 
Bofingers  Tree  Service 
Baton  Rouge , Louisiana 

Accredited  since  20 13 
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other  problems.  “Other  companies  call  us 
for  help  with  those,”  Chris  says. 

They  have  a crane  as  well  as  a “man 
lift”  and  a bucket  truck  to  help  aid  them 
when  pruning  or  removing  trees  that  are 
hard  to  get  to  or  not  safe  to  climb. 

The  company  has  18  employees  in  the 
field.  Almost  all  have  a four-year  degree 
in  either  horticulture,  environmental  sci- 
ence or  forestry,  or  have  been  with  the 
company  for  many  years. 

“We  put  a lot  of  effort  into  training  and 
education,”  Chris  says.  “More  than  half 
of  our  employees  are  ISA-certified  arbor- 
ists and  are  licensed  State  of  Ohio  Pesti- 
cide Applicators.  We  have  an  outstanding 
training  program  from  day  one.” 

The  company  holds  weekly  safety 
meetings  and  weekly  classes,  either  on  a 
subject  in  the  ISA  handbook  or  on  subjects 
such  as  the  biology  of  trees  or  tree  risk  as- 
sessment. It  sends  all  its  certified  arborists 
and  technicians  to  annual  educational  con- 
ferences, and  it  holds  classes  with  outside 
trainers  on  subjects  such  as  aerial  rescue  at 
least  four  times  a year. 


It  also  sends  employees  to  Columbus 
State  Community  College,  where  Chris 
teaches  arboriculture  in  the  landscape  de- 
sign and  maintenance  program. 

“The  education  and  training  definitely 
help  the  company  and  the  employees,”  he 
says.  “I  can’t  imagine  not  doing  it.”  The 
more  that  employees  practice  and  learn, 
the  better  they  get  and  the  safer  they  are, 
he  says. 

A great  deal  of  their  business  comes 
from  repeat  customers  and  referrals.  “My 
dad  built  the  business  on  referrals,”  says 
Chris.  “People  know  they’re  going  to  get 
the  best  service  for  their  trees  from  us.” 

Ahlum  & Arbor  earned  TCI  A Accredi- 
tation in  February  2016. 

“We  thought  about  it  for  years  and 
didn’t  see  the  value  in  it,”  Chris  says.  But 
the  companies  of  many  of  the  members  of 
his  TCI  A Peer-to-Peer  networking  group 
were  accredited,  and  he  came  to  see  Ac- 
creditation from  a different  perspective. 

“One  of  the  driving  factors  of  becom- 
ing accredited  was  having  a more  personal 
perspective  from  people  I knew  and  trust- 


ed,” he  says. 

The  process  took  a couple  of  months. 
Ahlum  & Arbor  already  had  a safety  man- 
ual and  was  using  A3 00  standards  and 
written  proposals.  Updating  its  business 
plan  took  the  most  work. 

“The  hard  part  is  that  it  seems  like  such  a 
daunting  task,”  Chris  says,  “but  TCIA  gives 
you  pretty  much  everything  you  need.” 

Being  accredited  benefits  the  compa- 
ny because  it  keeps  their  business  prac- 
tices uppermost  in  Chris’s  mind,  but  it 
would  benefit  all  companies,  he  says. 
Good  companies  can  become  better 
ones,  and  younger  companies  that  have 
gotten  off  the  ground  can  be  better  pre- 
pared to  succeed. 

Ahlum  & Arbor  is  making  plans  for  its 
40th  anniversary  this  August.  And  beyond 
that? 

“We  aren’t  necessarily  trying  to  grow,” 
Chris  says.  “We  hope  to  become  an  even 
better  and  more  efficient  company.  The 
key  is  that  we  want  to  continue  providing 
that  quality  work  that  my  dad  founded  the 
company  on  so  many  years  ago.”  ^ 
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The  city  of  Sarasota  gave  TCI  A member  Biological  Tree  & Landscape  Services  a grant  to  remove  16  Australian  pines  on  Lido  Key.  Photos  courtesy  of  Biological  Tree  & 
Landscape. 


By  Rob  Sample 

Growing  up  in  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida,  in  the  late  1960s,  my  el- 
ementary school  occupied  part  of 
a vast,  sun-baked  tract  that  had  once  been 
a military  installation.  It  was  so  new  that 
the  playground  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
sand,  sandspurs  and  rubble.  The  only  shade 
came  from  several  groves  of  tall,  dark-nee- 
dled trees  that  shimmered  and  made  a 
whispering  sound  when  the  wind  blew. 

These  were  unlike  the  Kelly-green 
loblolly  pines  more  common  in  our  neck 
of  the  woods,  nor  did  they  resemble  the 
short-needled  “Christmas  trees”  we  saw 
on  visits  to  the  Northeast.  All  the  locals 
called  them  “Australian  pines,”  although 
the  proper  species  name  is  Casuarina. 

Those  trees  and  my  school  are  now 
gone,  casualties  of  the  relentless  devel- 
opment common  to  the  Sunbelt.  What’s 
more,  the  Casuarina  is  now  viewed  as  a 
very  large  weed  by  environmentalists, 
municipal  and  state  governments  and  both 
commercial  and  residential  developers  - 
and  plenty  of  tree  experts  as  well. 
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But  their  status  as  a plant-kingdom  pest 
has  prompted  some  pushback  from  the  ordi- 
nary Floridians  who  have  come  to  like  Casu- 
arina trees  and  the  shade  they  provide. 

From  workhorse  to  exotic  invader 

As  the  nickname  implies,  all  varieties  of 
Casuarina  are  natives  to  Australia  and  the 
South  Pacific.  They  first  arrived  in  Florida 
during  the  late  1800s.  Growers  found  them 
useful  as  windbreaks  for  citrus  groves, 
while  homeowners  favored  them  for  shade. 
They  were  planted  alongside  Florida’s 
turnpike  during  the  1950s,  then  removed 
during  the  late  1970s  when  the  state  real- 
ized what  a nuisance  they  had  become. 

Casuarinas  are  informally  called  pines 
because  of  their  appearance,  but  they  are 
classified  as  angiosperms  rather  than  co- 
nifers. Florida  has  three  varieties  of  Ca- 
suarinas and  classifies  all  as  undesirable, 
invasive  plants: 

Casuarina  equisetifolia  - This  is  the 
most  common  Australian  pine  in  Flor- 
ida and  the  tallest,  commonly  reaching 
heights  of  100  to  150  feet.  It  tends  to  like 
coastal  spots,  particularly  right  by  Florida 
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beaches.  It  grows  fast  and  drops  thousands 
of  seed  pods  each  year.  These  get  carried 
away  by  wind,  causing  the  plants  to  sprout 
in  new,  distant  places. 

Casuarina  glauca  - This  shorter  va- 
riety of  Australian  pine  grows  inland  and 
is  particularly  invasive  in  the  Everglades. 
It  usually  grows  between  35  and  70  feet 
in  height.  In  addition  to  seeds,  Casuarina 
glauca  sends  out  rhizomes  - much  like  the 
St.  Augustine  grass  that  is  also  prevalent  in 
the  Sunshine  State.  These  sprout  new  trees. 

Casuarina  cunninghamiana  - This 
is  the  least-common  variety  in  Florida, 
though  it  too  has  invasive  qualities.  It 
grows  from  35  to  110  feet  tall.  While  the 
other  two  varieties  are  quite  sensitive  to 
sub-freezing  temperatures,  Casuarina 
cunninhamiana  can  withstand  tempera- 
tures as  low  as  18  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Before  its  designation  as  an  undesirable 
plant,  it  was  planted  in  Florida’s  more 
northerly  counties. 

All  varieties  are  fast-growing  and  emit 
a natural  herbicide  that  inhibits  the  growth 
of  any  other  understory  plants,  including 
both  mangroves  and  Florida’s  ubiquitous 


palmettos.  The  giant  Casuarina  equiseti- 
folia  has  become  one  of  the  most  recog- 
nizable features  of  South  Florida  and  Gulf 
Coast  landscapes. 

Absent  natural  predators  from  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  Casuarinas  squeeze  out 
natural  Florida  vegetation  and  eliminate 
wildlife  habitats.  The  Florida  Native  Plant 
Society  notes  that  Casuarinas  quadrupled 
in  Florida  during  just  the  10  years  between 
1993  and  2003. 

“Australian  pine  wouldn’t  be  a bad  tree 
if  you  could  control  it,”  notes  Mike  Zim- 
merman, president  and  owner  of  Zimmer- 
man Tree  Service,  a 32-year  TCI  A mem- 
ber company  based  in  Lake  Worth.  “The 
state  spends  millions  each  year  on  remov- 
ing Australian  Pines,  but  they  are  still  all 
over  the  place.” 

For  several  decades,  the  Florida  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Protection  has 
outlawed  the  possession,  collection,  trans- 
portation, cultivation  and  importation  of 
all  varieties  of  Casuarina.  More  recently, 
warmer  winters  have  spread  these  invad- 
ers to  other  states  along  the  Gulf  Coast. 
Those  states  are  keeping  a close  watch  on 
them  as  well. 

Boon  or  bane  for  arborists? 

Individual  counties  and  municipalities 
also  regulate  the  Australian  pine,  though 
virtually  none  mandate  the  removal  of 
healthy  trees  from  private  property.  The 
exception  is  when  in  proximity  to  a wild- 
life area  or  nature  preserve.  Homebuilders 
in  some  counties  must  remove  the  trees 
prior  to  breaking  ground;  this  is  mandato- 
ry in  Palm  Beach  County,  for  example. 

From  time  to  time,  the  state,  counties 
and  municipalities  will  fund  tree-removal 
efforts  in  parks.  Biological  Tree  & Land- 


scape Services,  a five-year  TCI  A member 
company  based  in  Sarasota,  was  hired  re- 
cently by  the  city  of  Sarasota  to  remove  a 
thick  stand  of  Casuarina  equisetifolia  at  a 
park  on  Lido  Key,  a popular  barrier  island 
with  Gulf  beaches. 

“We  usually  specialize  in  biological 
treatments  below  ground  to  save  - rather 
than  remove  - trees  as  well  as  pest  con- 
trol,” notes  company  owner  Tammy  Ko- 
var.  She  led  similar  efforts  in  the  Bay  Area 
of  California  where  the  biggest  invader  is 
the  also  from  Australia  - the  eucalyptus. 
These  trees  are  especially  hazardous  in 
fire-prone  California. 

For  the  Lido  Key  project,  Kovar  part- 
nered with  Charles  “Chuck”  Theurer,  of 
Arboricultural  Solutions,  Inc.  in  Winter 
Garden,  Fla. 

“Our  crew  of  six  people  spent  two  days 
working  from  7 a.m.  to  7 p.m.  cutting 
down  the  trees,  and  afterward  there  was 
also  a lot  of  cleanup,”  notes  Kovar. 

In  residential  areas,  Kovar ’s  firm  is 
more  often  called  in  to  help  save,  rather 
than  destroy,  Australian  pines. 

“When  an  Australian  pine  is  the  only  tree 
you  have  in  your  yard,  you’ll  usually  want 
to  take  measures  to  save  it,”  says  Kovar. 

There  have  also  been  instances  where 
individual  homeowners  have  trespassed 
and  poisoned  another  homeowner’s  trees. 
When  caught,  such  trespassers  will  often 
maintain  that  they  acted  out  of  environ- 
mental sensitivity.  Usually,  however,  the 
real  motive  is  a desire  to  remove  a large 
tree  that  blocks  a prized  view. 

In  the  past,  Palm  Beach  County  pursued 
Australian  pine  removal  with  vigor.  “The 
county  issued  an  order  to  remove  all  exotics, 
including  Australian  pines,”  says  Zimmer- 
man. “Yet,  neither  the  county  nor  the  cities 
in  the  area  could 
afford  to  do  it  all.” 

Ultimately, 
the  measure  was 
scaled  back  to 
encompass  just 
those  trees  that 
are  in  nature  pre- 
serves and  other 
areas  deemed 
environmentally 
sensitive.  Such 
measures  also 
cover  the  remov- 
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The  Australian  pine , or  AP,  removal  area  on  Sarasota's  project  map. 


Australian  pines  prior  to  their  removal  at  Lido  Key 
in  Sarasota. 

al  of  other  invasives,  including  the  Mele- 
leuca  and  the  Brazilian  pepper. 

One  of  the  most  aggressive  Casaurina 
removal  projects  in  recent  years  took  place 
in  2001  on  an  island  in  Rose  Bay,  near  Port 
Orange  and  Daytona  Beach.  A team  of 
four  people  spent  two  weeks  eradicating 
the  nine  acres  of  the  trees  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Volusia  County’s  environmental 
unit.  The  goal  is  to  rebuild  the  area’s  natu- 
ral mangrove  swamps  and  create  a suitable 
habitat  for  the  endangered  manatee. 

Issues  to  consider 

Removing  Australian  pine  bears  many 
similarities  to  ordinary  tree  removal,  but 
there  are  unique  issues  that  arborists  will 
encounter.  In  nearby  Bradenton,  just  north 
of  Sarasota,  Terry  McKamey,  owner  of 
Terry’s  Tree  Service,  a three-year  TCIA 
member  company,  encounters  the  tall- 
er Casuarina  equisetifolia  in  beachside 
neighborhoods  and  the  shorter  Casuarina 
glauca  farther  inland.  The  dense  rhizomes 
of  the  latter  make  it  especially  difficult  to 
eradicate,  he  says. 

“They  grow  quickly  and  can  take  over 
a whole  yard  if  left  unchecked,”  says 
McKamey.  “This  version  of  Australian 
pine  is  especially  problematic  because,  if 
your  next  door  neighbor  has  them,  eventu- 
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ally,  you  will,  too.” 

When  removing  a copse  of  Casurina 
glauca , McKamey’s  team  takes  care  to 
grind  each  stump  thoroughly  after  the  tree 
itself  is  downed.  For  an  additional  preven- 
tive measure,  the  team  will  also  treat  the 
area  with  an  herbicide. 

Growth  on  beaches,  along  waterways 
and  in  swamps  can  complicate  access. 
When  a site  is  inaccessible,  McKamey’s 
company  will  inject  a systemic  herbicide. 
This  method  causes  the  tree  to  wither  with- 
out affecting  any  desirable  vegetation  that 
surrounds  it.  Removing  Australian  pines 
allows  native  trees  such  as  mangroves  to 
reestablish  in  wetland  regions,  along  with 
the  animal  life  for  which  such  trees  pro- 
vide a natural  habitat. 

Zimmerman  notes  that  the  rock-hard 
wood  of  Casuarina  equisetifolia  poses  spe- 
cial challenges  for  tree-removal  crews.  For 
starters,  these  trees  do  not  have  an  exten- 
sive branching  structure.  In  addition,  even 
wearing  spiked  shoes,  it  can  be  difficult  for 
a tree  climber  to  gain  a proper  foothold. 

The  tallest  Australian  pines  can  exceed 
the  height  of  a crew’s  aerial  equipment. 
“The  wood  also  quickly  dulls  blades 
on  chain  saws,  stump  grinder  teeth  and 
mulching  equipment,”  says  Zimmerman. 

Because  of  these  challenges  and  absent 
ordinances  that  call  for  their  removal, 
many  homeowners  will  instead  prune  Ca- 
suarina trees.  This  technique  is  especial- 
ly popular  with  trees  that  were  originally 
planted  as  a hedge  but  grew  much  faster 
than  expected.  “Australian  pine  makes  a 
great  hedge,”  says  Zimmerman,  noting 
that  the  property  owner  will  need  to  re- 
prune it  frequently. 

Current  and  future  trends 

Local  municipalities  sometimes  sub- 
sidize the  removal  of  Australian  pines, 
but  “ Casuarina  removal”  often  fac- 
tors low  on  any  city’s  list  of  priorities. 
McKamey’s  firm  gets  most  of  its  requests 
from  homeowners.  The  desirable  island 
and  waterfront  communities  in  the  Sara- 
sota/Bradenton area  have  seen  a boom  in 
elaborate  home  remodeling.  Builders  are 
significantly  enlarging  modest  1950s  ranch 
homes,  or  razing  them  entirely  and  build- 
ing much  bigger  dwellings  in  their  place. 

“That  trend  has  generated  a lot  of  business 
for  us,”  says  McKamey.  “Many  of  these  lots 
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aren’t  big,  and  homeowners  just  don’t  have 
room  for  these  big  trees  anymore.” 

Sub-freezing  temperatures  are  an  ene- 
my to  the  Australian  pine  and  used  to  keep 
the  population  in  check,  especially  in  cen- 
tral and  northern  Florida.  In  fact,  a days- 
long  period  of  temperatures  in  the  teens 
and  20s  during  the  winter  of  1989  resulted 
in  miles  of  dead  Casuarina  on  the  cause- 
ways leading  to  oceanfront  communities 
near  Cape  Canaveral. 

Warmer  temps  in  intervening  years  have 
seen  the  resurgence  of  Casuarina  as  far 
north  as  St.  Augustine  and  Jacksonville. 

“Here  in  Sarasota-Bradenton,  we  usually 
have  freezing  temperatures  once  every  five 
to  10  years,”  said  McKamey.  “The  last  time 
was  in  2004,  and  we  lost  a lot  of  coconut 
palms  and  some  more  exotic  tropical  trees. 
We  also  cut  down  about  27  Australian  pines 
out  by  the  beach  after  that  freeze.” 

The  rock-hard  lumber  that  results  from 
a downed  Casuarina  equisetifolia  makes 
excellent  firewood,  he  adds.  “People  who 
burn  Australian  pine  never  want  to  bum 
anything  else,”  McKamey  says.  “The 
wood  bums  clean  and  it  bums  complete. 
There’s  nothing  left  but  ash.” 

Zimmerman  concurs.  “Australian  pine 
has  been  shown  to  have  the  highest  BTU 
rating  of  any  kind  of  firewood,”  he  says. 
“It  is  prized  for  use  in  heating  and  cook- 
ing, and  we  even  see  a fair  amount  of  it 
used  here  in  South  Florida.  I give  it  away 
and  I usually  find  takers  because  the  fire- 
wood is  quite  popular.” 

The  warm  climate,  abundant  rainfall 
and  soil  conditions  make  Florida  a prime 
place  for  invasive  plants.  The  Florida  Na- 
tive Plant  Society  lists  140  such  “exotic 
invaders,”  and  works  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic on  the  benefits  of  both  stopping  their 
spread  and  removing  them  completely. 

“There  are  all  kinds  of  invasive  plants 
here,”  says  Zimmerman.  “The  Australian 
pine  is  the  biggest  and  the  tallest,  which 
is  why  it  gets  so  much  attention,  but  it’s 
certainly  not  the  only  one.” 

As  a state  that  sits  on  the  border  with  the 
tropics,  Florida  has  an  abundance  of  its  own 
native  plant  and  animal  life  - and  is  likely  to 
remain  a haven  for  invasive  species.  Mea- 
sures to  remove  trees  such  as  the  Australian 
pine  are  sure  to  continue  well  into  the  fu- 
ture, making  the  state  a great  place  to  be  in 
the  arboriculture  business.  ^ 
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ASTI  Supporter  Profile 


By  Tamsin  Venn 

As  a company,  Seacoast  Tree  Care’s 
core  philosophy  has  always 
been,  “Trees  are  treasures,  we’re 
their  guardians.”  Dan  Mello,  CTSP  and 
president  of  the  Stratham,  New  Hamp- 
shire-based company,  could  add  that  he  is 
equally  a guardian  to  the  six  employees  he 
puts  out  in  those  trees. 

“Because  we’re  a small  company  and 
I know  everyone  so  well  personally,  that 
would  be  the  worst  day  of  my  life  if  any- 
one got  hurt.  So  I would  try  to  do  anything 
I could  to  prevent  that,”  says  Mello.  For 
that  reason,  he  chose  to  support  TCIA’s 
Arborist  Safety  Training  Institute  (ASTI), 
donating  $5,000.  ASTI  provides  cost-sub- 
sidized safety  training  and  education  for 
tree  care  workers  nationwide. 

Why  did  Mello  choose  to  donate  to 
ASTI?  Along  with  a nudge  from  Peter 
Sortwell  (owner  of  Arborwell  in  Califor- 
nia and  TCIA’s  board  vice  president),  it’s 
“because  it’s  something  we  believe  in. 

The  tree  care  in- 
dustry, we’re  our 
own  worst  enemy 
in  how  we  present 
ourselves,  and  to 
me,  ASTI  was  the 
evolution  of  tree 
care. 

“TCIA  is  an  or- 
ganization that 
is  talking  about 
training  and  safety, 
and  the  way  that 
image  is  going  to 
change,”  says  Mello.  Seacoast  is  an  ac- 
credited, nine-year  TCIA  member  compa- 
ny serving  clients  in  the  Seacoast  regions 
of  New  Hampshire,  northern  Massachu- 
setts and  southern  Maine. 

Mello  would  like  to  see  companies  that 
don’t  have  a safety  culture  take  advantage 
of  ASTI,  especially  for  those  who  are  out 


Dan  Mello  drags 
brush  to  a chipper 
on  a New  Hampshire 
jobsite.  Mello  says 
he  would  like  to  see 
companies  that  don't 
have  a safety  culture 
take  advantage  of 
ASTI.  Photo  courtesy 
of  Seacoast  Tree 
Care. 


there  working  every  day  and  trying  to  bet- 
ter themselves,  but  the  companies  aren’t 
supportive,  “. . .to  help  them  improve  their 
career  and  their  longevity,”  says  Mello. 

The  safety  regimen  Mello  has  put  in 
place  for  his  13 -year-old  company  is  a 
strong  one,  he  asserts. 

ASTI 

ARBDRIST  SAFETY 

TRAINING  INSTITUTE 


The  company  budgets  for  profession- 
al advancement  and  improvement,  for 
himself  and  for  his  employees,  “but  we 
can  always  do  better.”  It  has  three  TCIA 
Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professionals 
(CTSPs)  on  staff,  including  Mello,  who  is 
also  an  ISA  Board  Certified  Master  Arbor- 
ist and  ISA  Tree  Risk  Assessment  Qual- 
ified. Weekly  safety  meetings  and  four 
hours  of  training  every  month  on  subjects 
such  as  pruning  standards,  rigging  forces, 


single-rope  technique  and  aerial  lift  safety 
and  maintenance  are  in  place.  Discussion 
is  always  open  to  what  his  workers  need 
help  with.  Mello  has  tasked  the  best  climb- 
er in  the  company  to  keep  them  up  to  date 
with  the  “latest  and  greatest.” 

Why  does  he  believe  TCIA  is  the  appro- 
priate entity  to  deliver  the  much-needed 
training  that  ASTI  is  providing? 

“TCIA  is  about  promoting  the  indus- 
try and  the  business  of  tree  care,  and  that 
goes  back  to  the  fact  that  we’re  not  go- 
ing to  have  a sustainable  industry  if  it’s 
not  safe,  nor  a sustainable  company  if  it 
doesn’t  embrace  safety.  When  you  get 
businesses  buying  into  safety  and  creat- 
ing that  culture,  then  the  crews  are  go- 
ing to  follow  that  culture.  It  has  to  come 
from  the  top  down,  and  getting  company 
leadership  and  ownership  on  board  is  the 
most  effective  way  of  doing  that.  I have 
seen  employees  change  a culture,  but  try- 
ing to  change  an  owner’s  opinion  is  pret- 
ty hard.” 

For  more  information  on  ASTI,  call  Sar- 
ah Winslow,  TCIA  development  director, 
at  1-800-733-2622  or  visit  http://tcia.org/ 
foundation/asti.  ^ 
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ARBORIST  SAFETY  TRAINING  GRANT  PROGRAM 


CALL  FOR 
APPLICATIONS 


The  Arborist  Safety  Training  Institute  (ASTI)  is 
seeking  applications  to  fund  safety  training 
programs  throughout  the  United  States.  Grants 
are  available  up  to  $1 ,500  plus  the  cost  of 
workshop  materials.* 

WHAT  IS  IT? 

ASTI  is  a way  to  bring  affordable,  quality  safety 
training  programs  to  your  local  area. 

WHY  DO  IT? 

Every  day,  arborists  cope  with  hazards  that  are 
unimaginable  in  most  professions.  ASTI  trainings 
aim  to  minimize  consequent  deaths  and  injuries, 
and  promote  overall  workforce  safety  that  is 
critical  for  the  tree  care  industry. 


DEADLINE 

August  15 

for  workshops  held  February  1 - July  3 1 

Apply  now: 

https://app.wizehive.com/apps/ast0816 

QUESTIONS? 

Contact  the  ASTI  Grants  Office  at 
603-314-5380  or  asti@tcia.org. 


*ASTI  grant  funding  is  available  for  workshop  materials  up  to 
$45/person. 


ASTI 


ARBDRIST  SAFETY 
TRAINING  INSTITUTE 


www.tcia.org/foundation/asti 


Profiles  in  Arboriculture 


Fitzwater  employees  pose  in  2013  with  a banner  touting  TCIA’s  “Until  We're  All  Safe " slogan.  With  nearly  60  employees  today  Fitzwater  Tree  and  Lawn  Care  is  cele- 
brating 70  years  of  service.  Photos  courtesy  of  Fitzwater  Tree  and  Lawn  Care. 


By  Patricia  Chaudoin 

It’s  been  70  years  since  Fitzwater  Tree 
and  Lawn  Care  started  up  in  Green- 
ville, Ohio.  Since  its  launch  in  1946, 
it  has  seen  three  owners:  founder  Stan 
Fitzwater,  his  son  Larry  Fitzwater  and  Da- 
vid Furlong,  who  purchased  the  company 
in  1998,  honoring  the  history  and  legacy 
of  the  business  by  keeping  the  Fitzwater 
name. 

A tradition  of  customer  service,  work- 
place safety  and  community  involvement 
has  been  the  top  priority  at  Fitzwater  Tree 
and  Lawn  Care  for  the  entire  70  years,  ac- 
cording to  Furlong.  And,  as  the  company’s 
reputation  has  grown,  so  has  the  list  of  ser- 
vices it  provides  for  both  commercial  and 
residential  clients,  which  now  include  tree 
trimming,  tree  and  stump  removal,  com- 
mercial lawn  care  and  mowing,  tree  and 
shrub  spraying,  mulching  and  bed  mainte- 
nance, landscape  work  for  new  home  con- 
struction, and  even  24-hour  snow  removal 
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during  the  winter  months. 

“Our  single  most  important  goal  must 
be  to  work  together  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  customers,  remembering  that  they  are 
our  most  important  asset,”  says  Furlong, 
who  worked  as  a manager  for  Larry  Fitz- 
water for  six  years  prior  to  purchasing  the 


Fitzwater' s Kenny  Baker,  white  hard  hat,  and  Gabe 
Cottrell  prepare  to  fell  the  butt  log  of  a large 
takedown. 
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business  with  his  wife,  Pam,  almost  two 
decades  ago.  At  that  time,  Fitzwater  em- 
ployed five  workers  and  had  two  trucks 
serving  Darke  County  and  the  surround- 
ing areas.  Today  the  company  has  70  em- 
ployees, and  crews  can  be  found  working 
in  neighboring  counties  as  well  as  across 
the  state  line  in  Indiana. 

Shortly  after  he  took  over  the  business, 
Furlong  looked  into  TCIA  (still  called 
the  National  Arborist  Association  at  that 
time)  membership  after  reading  a copy  of 
Tree  Care  Industry  Magazine.  He  joined 
in  2001.  “What  first  attracted  me  were 
some  of  the  articles,  and  then  member- 
ship seemed  like  a good  idea.  It’s  given 
me  the  opportunity  to  take  my  company  to 
the  next  level  professionally,  to  reach  the 
place  where  we  want  to  be  in  the  indus- 
try,” he  says. 

“I  remember  when  I went  to  one  of  my 
first  TCIA  shows  (TCI  EXPO)  in  Bal- 
timore and  had  the  chance  to  really  see 
what’s  out  there  in  equipment,”  Furlong 


Fitzwater  maintains  an  established  line-clearing  crew,  with  employees  who  are  EHAP  (Electrical  Hazards 
Awareness  Program)  certified. 


adds.  “It’s  a main  reason  I go,  to  see  safer, 
faster  and  more  efficient  equipment  avail- 
able to  get  the  work  done  so  my  employees 
have  the  best  to  work  with.  It  also  is  good 
meeting  people  from  other  companies  and 
seeing  how  they  do  things. 

“I  became  an  ISA  Certified  Arborist 
shortly  after  starting  with  TCI  A,  and  I’d 
say  those  two  affiliations  are  the  two  big 
things  that  have  helped  endorse  my  busi- 
ness, especially  with  some  of  the  major 
companies  we  do  work  for.” 

Furlong  also  credits  his  company’s 
growth  success  to  his  employees.  “We’ve 
had  employees  who  have  worked  their  en- 
tire career  here  who  are  passionate  about 
customer  service.  We’re  growing  every 
year,”  he  says,  noting  that  prospective 
workers  don’t  necessarily  have  to  be  spe- 
cially trained.  “You’re  only  as  good  as 
your  employees.  I want  them  to  be  happy 
employees  who  want  to  work  here,  and  I’ll 
teach  them  the  rest.” 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  family 
always  has  been  a top  priority  for  Fitz- 
water, which  has  a history  of  employing 
many  members  of  the  same  families. 

Tommy  Seiber  started  at  Fitzwater  at  age 
17  and  worked  for  each  owner  a total  of 
5 1 years  up  until  the  day  before  he  passed 
away,  June  15,  2004.  His  dedication  to  his 
job  made  the  company  better,  according 
to  Furlong,  and  he  passed  his  formidable 
knowledge  on  to  each  employee  who  came 
after  him,  including  Matt  Netzley,  who 


started  working  under  Larry  Fitzwater ’s 
ownership  as  a 19-year-old  in  1996. 

Netzley  started  out  mowing  and  pro- 
viding lawn  care.  Today,  he  manages  the 
mowing  and  lawn  crews.  “We  are  triple 
the  size  we  were  then,”  Netzley  says.  “To- 
day we  run  three  crews,  with  three  em- 
ployees per  crew.” 

Both  of  Matt’s  parents  also  work  at 
Fitzwater,  dad  Rick  as  a salesman  and  his 
mom,  Kathy  Beam,  who  is  also  is  Fur- 
long’s sister,  as  an  office  manager. 

Working  at  Fitzwater  also  is  a family 
tradition  for  equipment  and  shop  manag- 
er Doug  Lee.  Lee’s  dad,  John,  worked  as 
a tree  trimmer,  joining  Fitzwater  in  1956. 


And  today,  Doug’s  son,  Austin,  23,  works 
as  a tree  trimmer. 

Even  David  Furlong’s  father,  Delbert 
Furlong,  pitched  in  and  worked  with  his 
son  when  David  purchased  Fitzwater  Tree 
and  Lawn  Care,  working  part  time  until  his 
death.  Today,  Furlong’s  wife,  Pam,  helps 
out  when  needed  and  their  son,  Jacob,  24, 
is  employed  by  his  dad’s  company. 

Fitzwater  maintains  an  established 
line-clearing  crew,  with  employees  who 
are  EHAP  (Electrical  Hazards  Awareness 
Program)  certified,  that  serves  the  larg- 
est utility  company  in  the  Miami  Valley, 
covering  14  counties,  as  well  as  regional 
utility  companies  and  many  surrounding 
municipalities.  With  such  high-profile 
customers,  safety  is  a must,  says  Jay  Ad- 
ams, who  has  been  employed  by  Fitzwater 
for  seven  years  and  runs  the  safety  opera- 
tions and  training. 

“The  company  shuts  down  for  one  day, 
usually  in  October,  to  review  the  past  year, 
take  CPR  training  and  hear  experts  who 
come  in  to  discuss  workplace  and  equip- 
ment safety,”  Adams  explains.  In  the  past, 
these  have  been  members  of  the  local  fire 
department,  experts  in  climbing  safety  and 
reps  from  Stihl  who  talked  about  chain- 
saw safety. 

Employees  also  get  periodic  refresher 
courses  on  workplace  and  equipment  safe- 
ty as  well  as  weekly  safety  briefings,  and 
the  company  undergoes  periodic  audits. 
With  a focus  on  safety  as  “job  number  1 
in  our  line  of  work,”  Furlong  explains,  all 
employees  are  certified  in  CPR  and  first 
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David  Furlong  purchased  Fitzwater  Tree  and  Lawn  Care  from  Larry  Fitzwater  in  1998,  when  this  photo  was 
taken.  From  left  to  right  are  Furlong  and  his  wife,  Pam,  with  their  son,  Jacob,  former  owner  Larry  Fitzwater 
and,  his  wife,  Jenny  Fitzwater. 
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aid,  are  MICCS  (Metro  Indianapolis  Coa- 
lition for  Construction  Safety)  and  Avetta 
contractor  safety  audited  and  certified  and 
are  aware  of  industry  guidelines,  such  as 
ANSI  standards  and  OSH  A regulations. 

“We’ve  built  a strong  safety  program 


made  better  every  year,”  Furlong  explains, 
“and  I often  use  TCIA  safety  training  vid- 
eos and  manuals.  The  safety  materials 
TCIA  produces  are  very  good.” 

Along  with  customer  service  and  work- 
place safety,  Furlong  also  believes  in 


being  a supporter  of  several  community 
projects.  On  Arbor  Day  this  past  April, 
Fitzwater  planted  trees  in  Greenville  and 
in  nearby  Eaton,  Ohio,  where  the  company 
opened  a new  garden  center  last  summer. 
The  company  also  is  a major  contributor 
to  two  large  county  fairs  in  the  region. 

Furlong  is  not  afraid  to  go  to  a jobsite 
and  do  whatever  it  takes  to  help  out,  in- 
cluding grabbing  a bunch  of  brush  and 
dragging  it  to  the  chipper,  and  says  he 
doesn’t  ask  anything  of  an  employee  he 
wouldn’t  do.  He  says  that  is  part  of  the  rea- 
son employees  make  a career  at  Fitzwater. 
“No  matter  how  large  Fitzwater  gets,  I al- 
ways want  my  employees  to  see  my  face, 
know  my  name  and  know  that  I care  for 
them  like  family,”  he  says. 

And  with  that  down-to-earth  approach, 
Fitzwater  Tree  and  Lawn  Care  is  sure  to  be 
in  business  another  70-plus  years,  continu- 
ing the  legacy  of  customer  service,  work- 
place safety  and  community  service. 

Some  information  in  this  article  orig- 
inally ran  in  The  Early  Bird,  the  local 
newspaper  in  Greenville,  Ohio,  and  is  re- 
used here  with  permission. 
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Crew  members  from  Maltby  Tree  Service,  TCIA  Members  since  1995,  taking  a break  at  Mflfl  Arbor  Day,  Boston  Mfl. 
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Model  2550XP 

Stump  Grinder 


Contact  us  today  for  a demonstration. 


The  Bandit®  Model  2550XP  stump  grinder  has  the  power 
to  tackle  big  projects,  yet  is  small  enough  to  gently  cross 
delicate  landscaped  yards.  It’s  available  with  up  to  49 
horsepower  and  comes  standard  with  The  Revolution 
cutter  wheel  for  aggressive  grinding  and  excellent  chip 
containment.  A wide  50-inch  cutter  swing  means  less 
repositioning  at  the  stump,  and  beltless  hydrostatic  direct- 
drive  means  considerably  less  downtime  and  maintenance 
costs. 


Whether  you  prefer  hands-on  manual  controls,  a swing-out 
operator’s  console  or  wireless  remote  control,  it  doesn’t  take 
long  to  understand  why  more  stump  grinding  professionals 
are  turning  to  Bandit  and  the  Model  2550XP. 


From  track  machines  working  large  land  clearing 
projects  to  nimble  handlebar  units  grinding  in  homeowner 
backyards,  there’s  a Bandit  stump  grinder  for  all  types 
of  industry  professionals.  Don’t  take  our  word  for  it  - 
see  the  Model  2550XP  and  Bandit’s  full  line  of  handle 
bar,  self-propelled  and  track  stump  grinders  in  action. 

You  deserve  the  best.  You  deserve  a Bandit. 


Watch  us  run 

www.  youtube,  com/banditchippers 


Circle  7on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


www.banditchippers.com  1 1.800.952.0178 
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Gateway  Technical  College  in  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  hosted  the  first  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Committee  Meeting  for  a new  degree  program,  the  Urban  Forestry  Technician  Associate  of 
Applied  Science,  on  May  10.  Representatives  from  residential  and  commercial  tree  care  companies,  municipalities,  utility  line  maintenance  contractors  and  utility  companies 
attended.  Brigitte  Orrick,  TCiA’s  workforce  development  director,  and  Peggy  Drescher,  TCiA’s  Midwest  regional  outreach  coordinator,  along  with  representatives  from  seven  TCI  A 
member  companies,  took  part  in  the  meeting.  The  new  program  received  grant  funding  support  from  the  Wisconsin  Technical  College  System  General  Purpose  Revenue  Fund  for 
Developing  Markets.  Students  may  begin  pursuing  required  courses  in  fall  2016,  with  urban  forestry  courses  beginning  in  fall  201 1. 


By  Brigitte  Orrick 

TCiA’s  Workforce  Development 
Initiative  will  be  touching  several 
large  urban  markets  this  year,  so  it 
is  time  to  get  the  word  out  to  the  industry. 
And,  we  need  you  on  board! 

The  goal  of  TCiA’s  Workforce  Devel- 
opment Initiative  is  to  create  a larger  la- 
bor pool  of  tree  care  workers  for  tree  care 
companies  to  draw  on.  To  do  this,  the 
WDI  aims  to  establish  new  pipelines  of 
tree  care  workers  and  arborists  into  our  in- 
dustry by  developing  community  college 
education  programs  and  local  workforce 
training.  This  includes  the  development  of 
a national  marketing  campaign  and  career 
pathway  model  for  entry-level  positions  in 
our  industry.  It  also  means  understanding 
the  size  of  our  workforce,  wage  progres- 
sions and  skills  required  for  entry-level 
positions. 

Where  do  we  begin?  Let’s  start  by  look- 
ing at  some  data. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  or- 
ganizes workers  by  job  titles,  related  skills 
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and  other  characteristics.  For  most  of  our 
businesses,  arborists  and  tree  workers  are 
in  the  occupational  category  titled  “Tree 
Trimmers  and  Pruners.”  While  there  is  de- 
bate about  the  comprehensive  skills  under 
this  category,  it  broadly  covers  employ- 
ees from  residential  and  commercial  tree 
care  companies,  municipalities,  utility  line 
businesses  and  contractors  and  other  orga- 
nizations that  hire  arborists,  urban  forest- 
ers and  tree  care  workers. 

Occupational  data  is  the  starting  point 
for  conversations  in  workforce  develop- 
ment. However,  no  sector  of  industry  can 
rely  on  a single  data  point  for  making  in- 
vestments in  recruiting  and  sustaining  a 
viable  workforce.  The  data  must  be  evalu- 
ated to  determine  if  it  is  reliable.  For  tree 
trimmers  and  pruners,  the  number  of  jobs, 
wages  and  general  demographic  informa- 
tion are  grossly  underestimated  in  com- 
munities where  the  Workforce  Develop- 
ment Initiative  has  launched.  For  example, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  only  counts 
40,160  people  working  in  our  profession 
nationwide,  including  only  1,190  working 
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in  line-clearance  tree  trimming. 

We  need  to  tell  the  story  of  the  expand- 
ing employment  and  great  opportunities 
for  workers  entering  our  industry. 

While  the  shortage  of  arborists  has 
been  a long-term  problem,  our  industry 
is  competing  with  workforce  shortages 
in  manufacturing,  information  technolo- 
gy, healthcare  and  transportation-indus- 
try sectors.  In  many  regions  of  the  U.S., 
a large  percentage  of  middle-skill  jobs 
are  in  these  workforce  sectors.  These  or- 
ganizations have  captured  the  attention 
of  legislators,  workforce-  and  economic- 
development  agencies,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, education  and  training  entities  and 
state  and  federal  programming.  They  have 
developed  recruiting  machines  to  sustain 
business  and  industry  with  a well-quali- 
fied and  educated  workforce.  So  how  do 
we  compete? 

TCI  A is  facilitating  an  initiative  to 
replicate  the  successful  model  used  by 
manufacturing,  information  technology, 
healthcare  and  transportation  industries. 
Sector  partnerships  between  employers, 


educational  institutions,  workforce-  and 
economic-development  entities,  job  ser- 
vice centers  and  other  organizations  are 
necessary  to  build  a well-qualified  work- 
force. A sector  partnership  is  organized 
regionally  at  a grassroots  level,  leveraging 
relationships  and  resources  between  pub- 
lic and  private  organizations  to  address 
workforce  issues.  By  joining  hands  with 
business  competitors  in  a community  or 
region,  a business  has  a better  chance  of 
building  local  pipelines  into  employment 
opportunities. 

Once  a partnership  is  organized  in  a 
community,  there  are  several  steps  the 
group  must  pursue  to  develop  a pipeline 
of  workers  to  employers.  The  group  must 
agree  to  work  together,  validate  workforce 
data,  develop  a career  pathway  to  com- 
municate education  and  required  skills  for 


entry-level  positions  and  advancement  op- 
portunities, establish  educational  partners, 
develop  or  replicate  curriculum,  identify 
funding,  market  the  opportunity  and  re- 
cruit students  and  future  workers  within  a 
region. 

This  is  no  small  task.  It  requires  dedi- 
cated partners  willing  to  commit  time  and 
financial  resources.  However,  the  alterna- 
tive is  the  continued  challenge  of  trying  to 
compete  with  other  employment  sectors 
for  the  shrinking  pool  of  potential  workers 
with  little  or  no  job  skills  for  this  industry. 

TCI  A is  helping  on  a national  level  to 
support  workforce  sector  partnerships. 
As  the  workforce  development  director 
for  TCI  A,  I’ve  begun  partnering  with  our 
members  to  address  the  shortage  of  skilled 
workers.  Business  involvement  is  a key 
aspect  of  my  work,  as  we  engage  local  re- 
sources to  develop  solutions.  I’ve  learned 
a few  important  lessons  in  the  last  several 
months,  however. 

Academic  institutions  and  workforce 
development  entities  place  tree  care  work- 


ers under  the  greater  umbrella  of  related 
green  industries.  While  this  seems  to  have 
many  advantages,  there  are  a few  cautions 
to  observe. 

Wages  for  entry-level  landscape  design 
technicians  are  equivalent  or  greater  to  ar- 
borists in  many  communities.  Technicians 
work  under  the  supervision  of  an  expe- 
rienced landscape  designer  who  usually 
possesses  a bachelor’s  degree.  Landscape 
Design  Associate  of  Applied  Science 
(AAS)  degrees  have  significant  emphasis 
on  AutoCAD  skills.  Graduates  have  high 
expectations  for  working  with  comput- 
er-generated landscape  designs  and  resi- 
dential or  commercial  clients.  They  may 
not  have  any  interest  working  outdoors  ex- 
tensively, and,  making  a generalized  state- 
ment, they  may  not  have  any  interest  in  a 
job  that  may  require  leaving  the  ground. 


Landscape  maintenance  and  horticulture 
programs  provide  exposure  to  the  science 
of  tree  and  plant  health  care,  pesticide  ap- 
plication and  working  with  soils.  They  at- 
tract individuals  who  may  have  interest  in 
working  with  trees  rather  than  plants,  but 
they  don’t  have  extensive  coursework  on 
the  safety  standards,  equipment  operation 
or  climbing  and  rigging  skills  necessary 
for  tree  workers.  Furthermore,  lumping 
tree  care  workers  with  these  occupation- 
al categories  pulls  the  wage  data  down 
significantly.  Colleges  and  workforce 
development  entities  won’t  partner  with 
businesses  boasting  starting  wages  under 
a family-sustaining  income. 

Turf  grass  management  degrees  were 
significantly  over-developed  prior  to  the 
2008  recession,  and  they  are  collapsing 
across  the  country  with  lack  of  enrollment 
and  poor  employment  placement. 

Finally,  forest  technician  and  other  nat- 
ural-resource degree  programs  provide 
related  instruction.  However,  students  in 
these  programs  are  hoping  for  jobs  with 


a state  or  federal  forestry  agency,  consult- 
ing firm,  non-profit  or  the  forest  products 
industry.  They  have  a different  vision  for 
their  career  path. 

Of  course,  recruiting  college  graduates 
from  horticulture,  landscape  design  and 
turf-management  programs  may  provide 
businesses  the  hope  of  finding  someone 
mildly  interested  in  our  profession.  How- 
ever, it  will  require  re-tooling,  on-the-job 
training  and  realigning  career  expec- 
tations. Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  design 
college  programs  that  produce  graduates 
interested  in  our  businesses,  with  the  ap- 
titude to  accelerate  very  quickly  beyond 
a ground  operations  worker?  Why  should 
we  continue  relying  primarily  on  different 
training  pipelines  or  career  pathways  to 
produce  arborists  for  the  tree  care  indus- 
try? 

As  some  TCI  A members  recently  con- 
cluded during  one  of  the  first  regional  sec- 
tor partnership  meetings,  in  Atlanta,  we 
need  to  partner  with  similar  businesses  to 
invest  in  education  and  training  programs 
that  prepare  graduates  to  enter  our  work- 
force and  elevate  the  minimum  expecta- 
tion for  the  skills  of  entry-level  tree  care 
workers.  Arborists  have  unique  job  skills, 
and  the  model  TCIA  is  replicating  will  fo- 
cus on  producing  a workforce  ready  for 
employment  in  the  tree  care  industry,  mu- 
nicipalities and  utility  line-maintenance 
companies. 

TCIA  is  currently  organizing  or  facili- 
tating sector  partnerships  in  many  regions 
throughout  the  country.  If  you’ve  received 
an  invitation  to  participate,  please  con- 
sider joining  us.  Sector  partnerships  are 
organizing  in  the  following  areas:  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts;  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
Northern  Virginia;  Charlotte,  North  Car- 
olina; Atlanta,  Georgia;  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Denver,  Colorado;  and  Oakland  and  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

The  process  works,  but  we  need  em- 
ployers to  participate.  Contact  me  at 
borrick@tcia.org  to  get  involved. 

Brigitte  Orrick  is  TCIA  s workforce  devel- 
opment director,  coordinating  and  driving 
TCIA : s efforts  to  partner  with  educators, 
tree  care  companies  and  related  industry 
businesses  to  bring  more  qualified  work- 
ers into  the  tree  care  industry.  She  can  be 
reached  at  borrick@tcia.org.  ^ 


Sector  initiatives,  or  sector  partnerships,  are  regional, 
employer-driven  partnerships  of  industry,  education  and 
training  and  other  stakeholders  that  focus  on  the  work- 
force needs  of  key  industries  in  a regional  labor  market. 
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TCiA’S  NEW  GUAM  SAW  SPECIALIST  PROGRAM 
■ TEACHES  BASIC  AND  ABVANCEB  SKILLS  ■ 


SAW  Paris  Piezas  de  la  motosierra 


Protector  delantero 
de  la  mano 
Front  hand  guard 


Tornillos  de  ajuste  del 
carburador 

Carburetor  adjusting  Muffler 

screws  • — Silenciador 


Front  handle  (handlebar) 
Mango  delantero  (manillar) 


Starter  grip 

Mango  de  arranque 


Bloqueo  del  gatillo 
de  aceleracibn 
Throttle  trigger 
interlocl^^* 


Protector 
trasero  guard 


Chain  catcher 
Gancho  retenedor 

de  la  cadena  Illustration  by 
Bryan  Kotwica  - 
excerpted  from 
Mr.  Safety,  TreeWorker 


TCIA’s  recently  released  Chain  Saw 
Specialist  program,  part  of  TCI  A s Tree 
Care  Academy  educational  offerings,  is 
now  available  in  Spanish.  This  program 
covers  basic  skills  from  saw  parts,  per- 
sonal protective  equipment  (PPE)  and 
starting  the  saw  up  to  proper  saw  skills 
related  to  limbing,  bucking  and  felling. 

The  excerpt  below  covers  some  of 
those  basics  and  is  intended  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  detail  the  program  pro- 
vides for  beginners  as  well  as  experi- 
enced users.  The  English  version  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  excerpt  in  Spanish. 

Chapter  Seven  - Preparing  Chain 
Saws  for  Use 

Prior  to  using  a chain  saw,  you  need  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  in  good  running  con- 
dition and  all  of  the  safety  features  are 
functioning.  You  should  start  by  doing 
a visual  inspection  of  the  saw  (include 
motor  anti-vibration  mounts),  looking 
for  leaking  fluids  and  loose,  broken  or 
missing  parts.  Next  you  should  check 
the  starter  cord  for  damage  and  to  en- 
sure it  is  the  right  length,  usually  about 
30  inches.  (To  check  this,  with  the  saw 
turned  off,  slowly  pull  the  cord  all  the 
way  out).  Check  to  see  that  the  air  filter  is 
clean,  not  damaged,  and  installed  proper- 
ly. Check  to  make  sure  that  the  chain,  bar 
and  sprocket  are  functioning  properly  and 
not  badly  worn. 

Safety  Features 

• Easily  accessible  off  switch  that  works 

• Manual  chain  brake 

• Secondary  chain  brake  in  rear  handle 
(if  so  equipped) 

• Inertia  chain  brake 

• Anti-vibration  system 

• Chain  catcher 

• Hand  guard 

• Throttle  interlock 

• Exhaust  that  blows  away  from  oper- 
ator 

• Spark  arrestor 


Inspect  Before  Starting 

• Clean  air  filter 

• Proper  fuel  mix 

• Bar  oil 

• Clean  sparkplug  (bring  extras) 

• Proper  chain  and  bar  (two  bars  and 
three  chain  loops  recommended) 

• Chain  sharp  and  properly  tensioned 
(do  not  tighten  warm  chain) 

• Tuning/auto  tuning 

Chain  and  Bar  Maintenance 

How  parts  of  the  tooth  relate  to  cutting 
and  sharpening: 

• Depth  Gauge  (raker)  - regulates  the 
thickness  of  the  woodchip  removed.  If 
filed  too  low,  the  saw  will  chatter  and 
jump  as  it  tries  to  take  too  large  a piece. 
If  not  filed  enough,  the  chain  will  not  take 
a large  enough  piece  of  wood  and  the  op- 
erator will  have  to  force  the  chain  into  the 


wood,  actually  burning 
through  instead  of  cut- 
ting. 

• Cutting  Comer  or 
Point  - starts  the  cut 
into  the  wood  fiber. 

• Side  Plate  - severs 
the  long  fibers  of  the 
wood,  does  most  of  the 
work.  Angle  should  be 
near  90  degrees. 

• Top  Plate  - starts 
the  separation  of  the 
wood  chip  from  the 
kerf,  regulating  the 
cut  width  by  how  far 
the  tooth  is  allowed  to 
move  to  the  side.  The 
more  the  top  plate  is  an- 
gled, the  wider  the  kerf. 
Angle  should  be  near 
30  degrees. 

• Chisel  Angle  (not 
shown  above)  - sep- 
arates the  wood  chip 
from  the  kerf.  Try  to 
maintain  at  45  degrees. 
The  chisel  works  to- 
gether with  the  depth  gauge. 

• Filing  Angle  - shows  the  proper  angle 
and  how  far  back  you  can  sharpen,  but  is 
not  on  all  chains.  Angle  should  be  near  30 
degrees. 

General  Sharpening  Rules 

• Wear  gloves  always,  safety  glasses  are 
also  recommended. 

• Make  sure  the  chain  is  clean  and  is  ten- 
sioned properly. 

• Sharpen  one  side  at  a time. 

• Try  to  keep  all  cutter  lengths  equal. 

• If  chrome  surfaces  are  damaged  on 
side  or  top,  sharpen  back  until  damage 
is  removed. 

• Use  file  guides. 

• Be  consistent  (same  angle,  depth,  force 
used  for  all  cutters). 

• Depth  gauges  should  be  properly 
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checked  and  set. 

• Properly  maintained/sharpened  chain 
reduces  chain  and  bar  wear,  stretching 
and  operator  fatigue. 

Guide  Bar  Maintenance 

• Make  sure  it  is  the  right  one  for  the 
saw  and  chain. 

• Keep  clean  and  make  sure  the  oil  pas- 
sageway on  the  bar  is  free  from  ob- 
struction. 

• Make  sure  oiler  works. 

• Watch  for  wear: 

Rails 

Tip 

Bottom  (worn  areas  on  bottom  of 
bar  usually  indicates  cutting  with 
dull  chain  and  forcing  the  saw 
into  the  wood,  or  chain  that  isn’t 
tensioned  enough) 

• If  you  have  a sprocket  nose  bar,  either 
grease  it  daily  or  never  grease  it.  (Nev- 
er is  easier  to  remember). 

• Flip  the  bar  (according  to  manufactur- 
er’s instructions  or  note  interval). 


Chapter  Eight : 

Starting  and  General  Operations 

Operating  the  Saw  (General) 

•Always  keep  both  hands  on  the  saw 
while  it  is  running  with  the  chain  brake 
off. 

• Thumb  and  forefingers  are  wrapped  on 
the  handles  at  all  times  while  the  saw 
is  running  and  the  chain  brake  is  off. 

• Use  the  chain  brake  as  a parking  brake; 
engage  it  if  you  are  taking  more  than 
two  steps. 

• Keep  the  saw  close  to  your  body  when 
cutting,  it  is  easier  to  control. 

• Whenever  possible,  position  your 
body  to  the  left  of  the  saw  bar;  this  will 
reduce  the  chance  of  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  saw  in  case  of  kickback. 

TCIA  s Chain  Saw  Specialist  program, 
part  of  TCIA  s Tree  Care  Academy,  is  now 
available  in  Spanish  as  well  as  English. 
Both  can  be  purchased  on  TCIAs  online 
store  at  www.  tcia.  org.  4 


Safety  first  and  always! 

TREE  CARE  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 


Tree  Care 


Chain  Saw 

Specialist 

TM 

Meets  ASTM  E2659  standard  practices  for  certificate  programs 

Only  crew  members  with  a full  comprehension  and 
understanding  of  chain  saw  operations  should 
operate  a chain  saw  in  tree  work.  This  Tree  Care 
Academy  training  module  contains  essential 
information  for  chain  saw  operators  - both  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  air.  Topics  include  site  and  tree 
inspections,  planning  the  work,  determining  tree 
height  and  lean,  starting  the  saw,  safe  body 
positioning,  face  cuts  and  notches,  the  felling  plan, 
and  more.  3.5  ISA  and  3.5  CTSP  CEUs.  Also  available 

in  Spanish! 

TCIA  Members:  $34.99 

• Retail:  $49.99 


calli-800-733-2622  on-line  tcia.org 


TCIAF  STUDENT 

CAREER  DAYS 


Developing  today's 
students  into  tomorrow's 
professionals. 


MSRIkAkfCN 


We  would  like  to  thank  our  vcrmccr 

STUDENT  CAREER  DAY  SPONSORS 


Ahlum  & Arbor 


BARTLETT 

TREE  EXPERTS 


Proven  Solutions fora  GmwingWnid 


Bandit 

INDUSTRIES,  INC.  A B RICKMAN  £ 
To  see  how  you  can  become  a sponsor 

contact  us  at  800-733-2622  or  email  development@tcia.org  www.tciaf.org 


ValleyCrest 
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EL  NUEV8  PIOQUMA  BE  ESPECUUSTA  BE  MBTBSEBRA 
■ BE  TGU  ENSEA  KAB&JBABES  8SKAS  Y AVMZUAS  ■ 


SflW  Parts  Piezasde  la  motosierra 


Protector  delantero 
de  la  mano 
Front  hand  guard 


Tornillos  de  ajuste  del 
carburador 

Carburetor  adjusting  Muffler 

screws  Silenciador 


Front  handle  (handlebar) 
Mango  delantero  (manillar) 


Starter  grip 

Mango  de  arranque 


Bloqueo  del  gatillo 
de  aceleracibn 

Throttle  trigger 
interlocl^^* 


Protector  'fc  Rear  hand 
trasero  guard 


Chain  sprocket 
Rueda  dentada 
de  la  cadena 
(adentro) 


Illustration  by 
Bryan  Kotwica  - 
excerpted  from 
Mr.  Safety,  TreeWorker 


El  programa  recientemente  lanzado 
de  Especialista  de  Motosierra  de  TCIA, 
que  forma  parte  de  las  oportunidades 
educativas  de  la  Academia  de  Cuidado 
de  Arboles  de  TCIA  esta  ya  disponible 
en  espanol.  Este  programa  cubre  las 
habilidades  basicas  desde  partes  de  si- 
erra, equipo  personal  protector  (PPE 
por  siglas  en  ingles)  y encendido  de  la 
sierra  hasta  las  habilidades  propias  de 
sierra  relacionadas  con  el  desramado, 
tronzado  y talado  de  arboles. 

El  extracto  que  se  presenta  a continu- 
acion  cubre  algunos  de  los  conceptos 
basicosy  esta  destinado  a brindarle  una 
idea  de  los  detalles  que  provee  el  pro- 
grama para  los  principiantes  asi  como 
para  los  usuarios  experimentados.  La 
version  en  ingles  esta  seguida  por  el 
mismo  fragmento  en  espanol. 

Capitulo  Siete  - Preparando 
Motosierras  para  su  Uso 

Antes  de  usar  una  motosierra,  necesita 
asegurarse  de  que  esta  en  buenas  condi- 
ciones  y que  todas  las  caracteristicas  de 
seguridad  estan  funcionando.  Deberia 
comenzar  realizando  una  inspeccion  vi- 
sual de  la  sierra  (incluyendo  los  soportes 
anti-vibracion  del  motor),  buscando  si  hay 
derrame  de  fluidos  y partes  sueltas,  rotas  o 
faltantes.  Luego  deberia  de  checar  la  cu- 
erda  de  encendido  por  si  hay  dano  y ase- 
gurarse de  que  es  de  la  longitud  adecuada, 
generalmente  30  pulgadas.  (Para  checar 
esto,  con  la  sierra  apagada,  jale  lentamente 
el  cordon  para  que  saiga  todo).  Cheque 
para  ver  que  el  filtro  de  aire  esta  limpio, 
no  danado,  e instalado  apropiadamente. 
Cheque  para  asegurarse  de  que  la  cadena, 
barra  y rueda  de  cadena  estan  funcionando 
apropiadamente  y no  muy  desgastadas. 

Caracteristicas  de  seguridad 

• Switch  de  apagar  facilmente  accessi- 
ble que  funciona 
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• Freno  de  cadena  manual 

• Freno  de  cadena  secundario  en  la 
manija  trasera  (si  esta  equipado  asi) 

• Freno  de  cadena  inercial 

• Sistema  anti-vibracion 

• Receptor  de  cadena 

• Guardia  para  la  mano 

• Bloqueo  de  acelerador 

• Escape  que  sopla  lejos  del  operador 

• Supresor  de  chispas 

Inspeccionar  antes  de  encender 

• Filtro  de  aire  limpio 

• Mezcla  apropiada  de  combustible 

• Aceite  de  la  barra 

• Bujia  limpia  (llevar  extras) 

• Cadena  y barra  apropiada  (two  barras 
y tres  vueltas  de  cadena  recomendadas) 
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• Cadena  afilada  y ten- 
sionada  apropiada- 
mente (no  apretar  la 
cadena  en  caliente  y 
detener  el  uso) 

• Ajuste/auto-ajuste 

Mantenimiento  de  ca- 
dena y barra 

Como  partes  del  di- 
ente  se  relacionan  a 
cortar  y afilar: 

• Talon  de  profundi- 
dad  (rastrillo)  - regula 
el  grosor  de  las  astillas 
de  madera  removidas. 
Si  se  lima  demasiado 
baja,  la  sierra  traquet- 
eara  y saltara  conforme 
trata  de  tomar  una  pieza 
demasiado  grande.  Si 
no  se  lima  suficiente,  la 
cadena  no  tomara  una 
pieza  suficientemente 
grande  de  madera  y el 
operador  tendra  que 
forzar  la  cadena  en  la 
madera,  en  realidad 
quemando  a traves  en  vez  de  cortar. 

• Esquina  o punta  de  cortado  - comienza 
el  corte  dentro  de  la  fibra  de  madera. 

• Placa  lateral  - corta  las  fibras  largas  de 
la  madera,  hace  la  mayoria  del  trabajo.  El 
angulo  deberia  ser  cerca  de  90  grados. 

• Placa  superior  - comienza  la  sepa- 
racion  de  la  astilla  de  la  madera  del  corte 
de  sierra  regulando  la  anchura  del  corte  por 
cuanto  se  permite  que  el  diente  se  mueva  al 
lado.  Mientras  mas  se  inclina  la  placa  su- 
perior, mas  ancho  resulta  el  corte  de  sierra. 
El  angulo  deberia  estar  cerca  de  30  grados. 

• Angulo  de  cincel  (no  se  muestra  arri- 
ba)  - Separa  la  astilla  de  madera  del  corte 
de  sierra.  Trate  de  mantener  a 45  grados. 
El  cincel  trabaja  junto  con  el  talon  de  pro- 
fundidad. 


TCIA'S  leaaership^nd  guidance 
have  allowed  us  to  do  what 
we  do  best;  spend  more  time 
in  the  field. 


Doug  Edwards,  Arborist  Tree  Care  Enterprises,  Inc 


• Angulo  de  afilado  - muestra  el  angulo 
correcto  y que  tanto  se  puede  afilar,  pero 
no  esta  en  todas  las  cadenas.  El  angulo  de- 
beria  estar  cerca  de  30  grados. 


Reglas  Generales  de  Afilado 

• Siempre  use  guantes,  tambien  se 
recomiendan  lentes  de  seguridad. 

• Asegurese  de  que  la  cadena  esta  limpia 
y esta  tensionada  apropiadamente. 

• Able  un  lado  a la  vez. 

• Trate  de  mantener  iguales  todas  las 
longitudes  de  cortador. 

• Si  las  superficies  de  cromo  estan  dana- 
das  lateralmente  o arriba,  afile  hasta 
que  se  remueve  el  dano. 

• Use  guias  de  lima. 

• Sea  consistente  (mismo  angulo,  pro- 
fundidad,  fuerza  usada  para  todos  los 
cortadores). 

• Los  medidores  de  Profundidad  de- 
berian  ser  propiamente  checados  y 
puestos. 

• La  cadena  apropiadamente  mantenida/ 
afilada  reduce  el  desgaste  de  cadena  y 
barra,  extension  y fatiga  del  operador. 


Mantenimiento  de  guia  de  barra 

• Asegurese  de  que  es  la  correcta  para  la 
sierra  y cadena. 

• Mantengala  limpia  y asegurese  de  que 
el  pasillo  de  aceite  en  la  barra  esta  fibre 
de  obstruccion. 

•Asegurese  de  que  el  engrasador  fun- 
ciona. 

• Observe  si  hay  desgaste: 

Rieles 

Punta 

Fondo  (areas  desgastadas  en  la  parte 
inferior  de  la  barra  generalmente  in- 
dican cortado  con  cadena  desafilada 
y forzar  la  cadena  dentro  de  la  made- 
ra,  o cadena  que  no  esta  lo  suficien- 
temente  tensionada). 

• Si  tiene  barra  de  rueda  de  cadena,  en- 
grasela  ya  sea  diariamente  o nunca  la 
engrase.  (Nunca  es  mas  facil  de  re- 
cordar). 

• De  vuelta  a la  barra  (de  acuerdo  a las 
instrucciones  del  fabricante  o note  el 
intervalo). 


Capftulo  Ocho  - Encender  y 
Operaciones  Generales 
Operando  la  Sierra  (General) 

• Siempre  mantenga  ambas  manos  en  la 


sierra  mientras  esta  encendida  sin  el 
freno  de  cadena  puesto. 

• El  pulgar  y dedos  indices  se  envuelven 
alrededor  de  las  manijas  en  todo  mo- 
mento  mientras  la  sierra  esta  andando 
y sin  el  freno  de  cadena  puesto. 

• Use  el  freno  de  cadena  como  freno  de 
estacionamiento;  pongalo  si  esta  cami- 
nando  mas  de  dos  pasos. 

• Mantenga  la  cadena  tan  cerca  de  su 
cuerpo  mientras  corta,  es  mas  facil  de 
controlar. 


• Siempre  que  sea  posible,  posicione  su  cu- 
erpo a la  izquierda  de  la  barra  de  la  sierra; 
esto  reducira  el  peligro  de  entrar  en  con- 
tacto  con  la  sierra  en  caso  de  contragolpe. 

El  pro  grama  de  Especialista  de  Mo- 
tosierra  de  TCIA,  parte  de  la  Academia 
de  Cuidado  de  Arbol  de  TCIA,  esta  aho- 
ra  disponible  tanto  en  espanol  como  en 
ingles.  Ambas  versiones  pueden  ser  ad- 
quiridas  en  la  tienda  en  llnea  de  TCIA  en 

a 

www.tcia.org.  ^ 


Circle  25  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


re  you 


As  the  only  national  trade  organization  dedicated 
to  tree  care  businesses,  becoming  a member  of 
TCIA  is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 

BUSINESS  TOOLS  - From  professional  standards  to  the 
latest  publications,  members  receive  dynamic  tools  to 
run  their  businesses  safely,  efficiently,  and  successfully. 


EVENTS  - Enjoy  members-only  savings  and  deep 
discounts  on  TCIA-hosted  workshops  and  events 
around  the  country. 

SAFETY  TOOLS  - Worker  safety  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  professionalism  and  it's  a primary  focus  of  TCIA. 
We  build  programs,  tools  and  resources  to  improve 
safety  for  our  members  and  the  industry. 

NETWORKING  - Join  our  community  and  participate 
in  targeted  discussions,  events,  and  more  with  TCIA 
members  from  around  the  country. 

MAJOR  SAVINGS  - Receive  deep  discounts  on  training 
and  educational  materials  for  you  and  your  crew. 

MARKETING  TOOLS  - Use  our  exclusive  marketing 
materials  to  find,  keep  and  impress  customers. 
From  videos  to  postcards,  we've  got  what  you 

need.  First-time  members  can  start  taking  advantage 
of  membership  benefits  right  away,  at  the  low 
introductory  price  of  $195.  Limited  time  offer. 


VOICE  OF  TREE  CARE 

Tree  Care  Industry  Association 
Advancing  tree  care  businesses  since  1 938 


rr 


TCIA 


membership@tcia.org 

tcia.org 

1-800-733-2622 
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Accident  Briefs 


Send  Your  Local  Accident  News  to  editor@tcia.org 


Woman  killed  by  failed  tree 


A woman  injured  May  29,  2016,  after 
a large  tree  fell  onto  the  SUV  she  was 
riding  in  in  Geddes,  New  York,  subse- 
quently died. 

Danielle  L.  Menzies,  33,  of  Balwin- 
ville,  N.Y.,  was  critically  injured  when 
a tree  fell  on  top  of  a 2016  Mazda  CX5 
sport  utility  vehicle  that  she  was  riding  in. 

The  driver  of  the  car,  Joshua  D.  Lance, 
38,  of  Syracuse,  was  injured. 

The  top  of  the  tree  and  branches  land- 
ed mainly  on  the  passenger’s  side  of  the 
red  Mazda.  Firefighters  cut  Menzies  out 
of  the  vehicle.  Menzies  and  Lance  were 
rushed  to  Upstate  University  Hospital 


in  Syracuse.  Lance  was  treated  and  re- 
leased. Menzies  died  June  2,  according 
to  a Syracuse.com  report. 

Brian  C.  Skinner,  senior  arborist 
with  the  National  Grid-Distribution 
Forestry  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  told  TCI 
Magazine  staff  that  the  large,  co-domi- 
nant-stemmed red  oak  (30-inch  and  50- 
inch  dbh)  was  on  private  property  in 
backyard  of  home  adjacent  to  the  road- 
way. The  smaller  stem  failed  and  fell 
into  road  and  onto  the  car.  The  tree  had 
been  removed  by  the  following  week, 
but  both  stump  cuts  looked  to  be  very 
solid,  according  to  Skinner. 


All  items  taken  from  published  reports 
or  reported  directly  to  TCI  A staff  as  not- 
ed. 

Worker  killed  while  limbing  felled  tree 

A worker  was  killed  May  4,  2016,  in 
Bear  Valley  Springs,  California,  near 
San  Bernardino,  while  limbing  a felled 
tree. 

The  tree  was  down  and  its  branches 
were  being  cut  off  when  the  tree  shifted 
and  crushed  the  worker  against  a rock.  The 
Kern  County  Fire  Department  brought  in 
heavy  equipment  to  help  remove  the  body 
of  the  victim. 

The  man  was  working  for  a tree  ser- 
vice that  was  a subcontractor  for  Southern 
Cal  Edison,  clearing  dead  trees  due  to  the 
drought.  The  26-year-old  victim’s  identity 
was  not  immediately  released,  according 
to  a Tehachapi  News  report. 

Worker  killed  in  chipper  or  grinder 

A tree  worker  was  killed  May  4,  2016, 
in  Guilderland,  New  York,  after  being 
pulled  into  a wood  chipper  during  his  first 
day  on  the  job. 

The  victim,  Justus  Booze,  23,  of  Sche- 


nectady, had  no  prior  training  and  no  back- 
ground in  the  tree  care  industry. 

The  tree  care  crew  from  a Guilderland 
company  was  removing  large  trees  at  a res- 
idence when  the  accident  occurred.  Oth- 
er employees  were  present,  but  Booze’s 
death  was  not  witnessed. 

Booze  was  pronounced  dead  at  the 
scene,  according  to  a Times  Union  report. 


Man  killed  while  trimming  tree  with 
chain  saw 

A man  was  killed  while  trimming  a tree 
at  his  home  in  Gates,  New  York,  May  10, 
2016.  Danny  Baierschmitt,  59,  suffered  a 
head  injury  while  cutting  a branch  in  his 
backyard.  Crews  responding  found  that 
the  man  had  died. 

Baierschmitt  was  off  the  ground  using  a 
chain  saw  to  cut  a branch,  but  police  aren’t 
sure  exactly  how  high  up  he  was,  accord- 
ing to  a WHECTV  report. 

Sent  in  by  Brian  C.  Skinner,  senior  ar- 
borist with  the  National  Grid-Distribution 
Forestry  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Tree  worker  shocked  cleaning  gutters 

A tree  worker  was  hospitalized  in  fair 
condition  after  he  received  a severe  electri- 
cal shock  while  cleaning  rain  gutters  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  May  10, 2016.  The  27-year- 
old  man  was  injured  when  one  of  the  gutters 
came  into  contact  with  a live  power  line,  ac- 
cording to  a Gephardt  Daily  report. 

Tree  worker  hurt  in  struck-by 

A municipal  tree  department  employee 
was  injured  when  he  was  hit  by  a cut  tree 
branch  May  11,  2016,  in  Rantoul,  Illinois. 

Curt  Kelley  was  part  of  a crew  trimming 
a dead  oak  tree  when  a branch  hit  him  in  the 
back  and  shoulder  area.  He  was  hospitalized 
in  good  condition  about  90  minutes  after  the 
accident,  according  to  the  Rantoul  Press. 
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Accidents  in  the  tree  care  industry  that  occurred  during  the  month  of  May  2016.  Graphic  compiled  from  reports  gathered 
by  or  submitted  to,  TCI  A staff. 
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Tree  worker  killed  by  company  truck 

A tree  worker  died  after  being  hit  by 
a company  truck  in  Forest,  in  Bedford 
County,  Virginia,  May  13,  2016.  Henry 
Loving,  67,  of  Litchford,  was  part  of  a 
crew  working  on  private  property  when 
the  accident  occurred,  according  to  a re- 
port in  The  News  & Advance. 

Teen  killed  in  stump  grinder  accident 

An  18-year-old  tree  worker  died  May 
14,  2016,  in  Hartford  City,  Indiana,  in  an 
accident  involving  a stump  grinder. 

The  teen,  from  Yorktown,  Ind.,  was 
apparently  helping  his  uncle  on  a tree  re- 
moval job  at  a private  residence.  The  uncle 
owns  a local  tree  service  company. 

The  teen  was  reportedly  positioning  the 
grinder  over  a stump  when  he  somehow 
became  entangled  in  the  machine.  Inves- 
tigators are  looking  into  whether  some 
of  his  clothing  may  have  come  in  contact 
with  the  spinning  grinder. 

He  suffered  multiple  traumatic  injuries 
and  was  pronounced  dead  at  the  scene,  ac- 
cording to  a CBS4  WTTV-TV  report. 

A report  in  The  Star  Press  identified  the 
victim  as  Cody  Bronnenberg.  That  report 
said  Bronnenberg  may  have  stumbled 
while  moving  logs  and  fell  into  the  grinder 
being  operated  by  his  uncle.  It  also  stat- 
ed that  first  responders  found  the  victim 
already  deceased  and  still  tangled  in  the 
stump  grinder,  having  suffered  multiple 
traumatic  injuries. 

Man  stabs  tree  worker 

A landscaper  cutting  down  a tree  in 
a backyard  in  Queens,  New  York,  was 
stabbed  by  a neighbor,  May  17,  2016. 

The  victim,  part  of  a larger  landscaping 
crew  called  to  cut  down  the  40-foot  tree 
at  a home,  had  just  started  working  at  the 
home  when  an  angry  next-door  neighbor 
attacked. 

The  3 3 -year-old  victim  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  after  the  stabbing  and  was  expect- 
ed to  survive  a stab  wound  to  the  back. 

The  neighbor  and  one  of  his  family  were 
both  arrested  on  assault  charges  at  the 
scene,  according  to  a WNBC-TV  report. 

Tree  worker  electrocuted 

A tree  worker  was  killed  while  trim- 
ming trees  May  24,  2016,  in  New  Hol- 
stein, Wisconsin. 


Micah  Gifford,  25,  of  Greenleaf,  Wise., 
a tree  care  company  employee,  was  trim- 
ming a tree  on  private  property  when  a 
branch  came  in  contact  with  a power  line. 

Gifford  was  found  unconscious  and  was 
pronounced  dead  at  the  scene,  according 
to  a WB AY-TV  ABC  2 report. 

Climber  hurt  in  fall 

A climber  was  injured  May  26,  2016,  in 


Cambria,  California,  when  he  fell  about  25 
feet  from  a tree  he  was  trimming.  Appar- 
ently, one  piece  of  safety  equipment  failed. 

Blair  McCormick,  64,  of  Cambria,  suf- 
fered a dislocated  right  shoulder  and  three 
cracks  in  his  pelvis.  He  was  taken  by  heli- 
copter to  Community  Regional  Medical 
Center  in  Fresno,  where  he  was  treated,  in- 
cluding having  screws  installed  in  his  pelvis, 
according  to  a report  in  The  Tribune.  ^ 


Create  a culture  of 
SAFETY  in  your  organization. 


2016  WORKSHOPS: 

July  19-20  | Sacramento,  C A 
August  13 -14  | Fort  Worth,  TX 
November 8-9  | Baltimore, MD 

NEW!  2017  WORKSHOPS: 

Jan.  18-19  | Milwaukee,  Wl  Mar.  15  - 16  | Windsor,  CT 
Feb.  22-23  | Charlotte,  NC  Apr.  4 - 5 | Arcadia,  CA 

CTSP  workshops  are  the  last  step  in 

the  certification  process. 

Contact  TCIA  at  800-733-2622  or 
tCia.Org  CTSP@tcia.org  to  enroll  in  CTSP! 


Tree  Care  Industry  Association 
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Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professionals  can  earn  one  quarter  (.25)  “ professional  development”  CEU1  toward  their  recertification  by  taking  this  short  comprehension  quiz  that  is  tied  to  one 
or  more  safety  articles  in  this  issue  of  TCI  Magazine.  The  CTSP  CEU  Quiz  is  a bimonthly  feature  in  TCI. 

This  quiz  is  based  on  the  article  “ Preventing  Heat-Related  Illness , ” which  begins  on  page  59. 


1.  Outdoor  workers  can  help  prevent 
heat-related  illness  and  fatalities  by: 

a.  resting  in  an  air-conditioned  or  shad- 
ed area  to  cool  down 

b.  drinking  plenty  of  water  the  day  be- 
fore work 

c.  wearing  a cable-knit  hat 

d.  working  only  on  cool  days 

2.  The  body’s  response  to  working  out- 
doors in  hot  weather  is: 

a.  shivering 

b.  bruising 


c.  allergic  reactions 

d.  heat-related  illnesses 

3.  Heat  stress  may  lead  to: 

a.  heat  exhaustion 

b.  heat  cramps 

c.  heat  stroke 

d.  all  of  the  above 

4.  The  most  severe  form  of  heat-related 
illness  is: 

a.  heat  exhaustion 

b.  heat  cramps 


c.  sunburn 

d.  heat  stroke 

5.  The  adjustment  the  body  makes  after 
being  gradually  exposed  to  hot  environ- 
ments is  called: 

a.  climatization 

b.  acclimatization 

c.  acclamation 

d.  lactic  acid 


Your  Full  Name: CTSP#: 

To  obtain  CEU  credit:  you  may  copy  this  page,  answer  the  questions  and  either  fax  the  answer  sheet  to  TCIA  at  (603)  314-5386;  scan  and  email  it  to  ctsp@tcia.org;  or 
mail  to:  TCIA  - CTSP,  136  Harvey  Road  - Ste  101,  Londonderry,  NH  03053.  Only  current  CTSPs  in  good  standing  who  qualify  for  professional  development  CEUs  may 
obtain  CEUs  for  this  quiz.  Other  readers  are  encouraged  to  use  TCI’s  safety  articles  for  training  and  may  wish  to  use  this  quiz  to  test  comprehension. 


COMMERCIAL  By  supporting  the  mission  of  TCIA,  our  partners  are  championing  the  growth  and  development 

TREECARE  of  our  entire  industry,  making  it  possible  for  a more  profitable  and  safer  industry  for  us  all. 


CROWN 


!=!A tec  ^Bandit 

lUggl  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 


©Husqvarna 


BRANCH  ROOT  SEED 


Tree  Care  Industry  Association  Advancing  tree  care  businesses  since  1938 

800-733-2622  ❖ www.tcia.org 
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Arbors  MAX 


insurance  for  tree  care  companies 


Includes  expert 
Tree  Care 
Industry-specific 
Loss  Control 
provided  by  TCIAF 

ArborMAX  is  the  only 
insurance  program 
endorsed  by  TCIA. 


VOICE  OF  TREE  CARE 


Coverages  Available: 

Commercial  General  Liability 

Commercial  Automobile 

Inland  Marine 

Crime 

Property 

Umbrella 

Workers'  Compensation 

TCIA  Accredited  companies  and  companies 

that  have  a full-time  CTSP  are  eligible  for  consideration. 

Tree  Care  Specific  Coverages: 

Arborist  & Landscape  Professional  Services 
(Errors  & Omissions) 

Pesticide  & Herbicide  Applicator 
Tools  & Equipment 
Per  Project  Aggregate 

Blanket  Additional  Insureds  (including  Primary  Wording) 
Plus  numerous  additional  customized  products 


www.arbormax.net  Call  today  and  start  saving!  1-877-602-7267 


Insurance  program  brought  to  you  by  Eydent  Insurance  Services  LLC.,  endorsed  by  Tree  Care  Industry  Association 
TCIA  disclaims  any  warranties,  either  expressed  or  implied,  for  ArborMAX  Program  products  or  services. 


Circle  6 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 
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AMERICAN  MISTLETOE: 

The  (kood,  The  Bad  and  The  Uglyyk 


Mistletoe  infestation  during  the  summertime  in  Greenville , South  Carolina.  Photo  by  Randy  Cyr,  G reentree, 
Bugwood.org. 


By  Mark  Livingston 

As  an  arborist  in  the  Southeast 
region  of  the  United  States,  I 
have  often  been  asked  about  the 
unsightly  hemiparasitic  plant  American 
mistletoe  ( Phoradendron  serotinum).  It  is 
obvious  the  general  public  is  misinformed 
about  the  plant  and  its  effect  on  trees.  I be- 
came an  arborist  because  I love  trees,  and 
this  plant  has  quickly  become  my  nemesis. 

The  Good 

To  be  fair  to  mistletoe,  we  should  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  not  entirely  bad.  It 
is  a food  source  for  many  animals,  and  it 
creates  habitat  through  dead  limbs  and  the 
resulting  structural  failure  in  trees.  If  mis- 
tletoe were  eradicated,  it  would  cause  eco- 
logical hardships  for  many  animal  species, 
especially  birds.  Mistletoe  is  very  high  in 
nitrogen  content,  so  when  it  falls  to  the  for- 
est floor  and  decomposes  it  acts  as  a natural 
fertilizer  for  trees  and  smaller  plants. 

The  Bad 

Control  of  this  hemiparasitic  plant  is  im- 
portant in  managed  landscapes  and  in  nat- 
ural areas  that  surround  managed  lands.  If 
left  unchecked,  it  can  easily  damage  old, 
large,  historically  significant  or  valuable 
trees  that  are  not  easily  replaced. 

Mistletoe  infections  are  very  closely  cor- 
related to  bird  territories,  migrations  and 
behaviors.  Trees  that  are  taller  and  on  the 
edge  of  areas  that  are  open,  such  as  road- 
ways and  farm  fields,  are  often  concen- 
trated areas  of  infection,  as  birds  generally 
land  and  nest  in  trees  that  offer  a large  area 
of  open  view. 

Damage  is  most  prevalent  where  trees 
are  water-stressed.  Other  high-risk  trees 
are  ones  that  have  been  heat-stressed,  bor- 
der lawns  or  are  situated  along  fence  rows 
or  in  parking  lots,  and  those  affected  by 
poor  soil  drainage  and  compaction.  Trees 
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with  slower  growth  rates  and  thin  bark  are 
especially  susceptible. 

Symptoms  of  infection  are  branch  die- 
back,  reduced  growth  rates,  reduced  seed 
production,  witches-brooming,  branch 
girdling,  breakage,  structural  failure  and, 
eventually,  death.  Mistletoe  also  causes  a 
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weak  zone  around  the  wound  of  the  infec- 
tion site  that  allows  secondary  pests,  fungi 
and  bacteria  to  enter  the  tree.  It  also  can  af- 
fect the  tree’s  physiological  ability  to  devel- 
op reaction  wood  and  proper  branch  taper, 
which  under  dynamic  loads  in  storms  can 
make  trees  even  more  susceptible  to  failure. 


Early  intervention  is  absolutely  critical 
to  controlling  mistletoe.  The  clump  that 
is  first  noticed  may  look  harmless  but  can 
quickly  turn  into  a problem.  Whenever 
pruning  to  clean,  thin  or  reduce  a tree  can- 
opy, mistletoe  removal  should  be  a priori- 
ty. When  a formal  risk  assessment  is  doc- 
umented for  a tree,  the  structural  loss  for 
mistletoe  should  be  considered.  Under  no 
circumstance  should  mistletoe  be  left  in  a 
tree  when  working  in  one  unless  directed 
by  an  arborist  for  a specific  reason. 

Chemical  controls  such  as  Florel  are 
available,  but  our  results  with  chemical 
controls  have  not  been  consistent,  and  it 
should  only  be  used  as  a supplement  to 
physical  removal.  It  is  often  helpful  to 
treat  pruning  cuts  and  wound  sites  with 
Florel  after  removing  mistletoe  to  help 
prevent  reemergence. 

The  Ugly 

Mistletoe  is  not  a true  parasite  because 
it  makes  its  own  food  through  photosyn- 
thesis. It  takes  the  resources  it  needs  from 
the  tree  to  effectively  photosynthesize.  It 
does  so  by  taking  over  the  tree’s  resource 
allocation  system  and  defense  response 
by  using  “fake”  growth  regulators.  These 
growth  regulators,  including  cytokinins, 
in  conjunction  with  almost  no  presence  of 
abscisic  acid,  make  the  tree  direct  all  re- 
sources to  the  area  of  the  mistletoe,  and  no 
defense  alarms  are  triggered. 

Mistletoe  then  taps  into  the  xylem,  where 
it  actively  steals  large  amounts  of  essential 
resources  coming  directly  from  the  tree’s 
root  system.  It  will  pull  water,  nitrogen 
compounds,  carbohydrates  and  essential 
elements  from  the  vascular  system  of  the 
tree.  It  transpires  at  twice  the  rate  of  most 
trees,  and  during  periods  when  trees  don’t 
transpire.  It  can  lock  its  stomates  open 
and  pull  water  all  winter  and  all  night, 
when  most  trees  typically  do  not.  During 
drought,  when  a tree  will  attempt  to  close 
its  stomates  to  avoid  excessive  transpira- 
tional  water  loss,  mistletoe  will  actually 
increase  transpiration  during  these  periods, 
causing  even  more  stress  to  the  tree. 

Getting  it  out  of  trees  or  eliminating  the 
infection  is  extremely  difficult  if  even  pos- 
sible, depending  on  the  amount  of  mistle- 
toe. Pruning  out  the  mistletoe  is  the  most 
successful  way  of  controlling  the  infection 
and  will  require  a series  of  prunings  until 


no  mistletoe  is  left.  Suc- 
cessful pruning  requires 
that  the  roots  of  the  mistle- 
toe be  pruned  out,  which 
at  minimum  is  14  inches 
toward  the  trunk  from  the 
infection  site.  If  you  have 
a lot  of  mistletoe  or  even  a 
moderate  amount,  pruning 
may  stress  or  kill  the  tree 
because  of  the  amount  of 
canopy  that  would  need  to 
be  removed. 

Everyone  has  had  a kiss 
during  the  holidays  while 
standing  under  the  mistle- 
toe, but  for  trees,  mistletoe 
is  the  kiss  of  death. 

Mark  Livingston  is  an  ISA 
Board  Certified  Master  Ar- 
borist with  Arborguard  Tree 
Specialists,  Inc.,  an  accred- 
ited, 33-year  TCIA  member 
company  based  in  Avondale 
Estates,  Georgia.  ^ 


This  is  the  same  mistletoe  infestation  as  on  facing  page.  This  photo, 
taken  in  winter,  shows  more  clearly  the  balls  of  mistletoe.  Photo  by 
Randy  Cyr,  G reentree,  Bugwood.org. 
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Bungee  Chain  Saw  Strap 

Bungee  design  easily  stretches  when  you’re  using 
saw  and  retracts  when  hanging  close  to  your  saddle 
or  belt.  Strap  is  30"  at  rest  and  45-1/2"  long  when 
fully  extended.  08-98225  with  Ring  and  225  Snap 


Chain  Saw  Straps 

Nylon  straps  with  a half  twist  help  f 
keep  equipment  hanging  straight. 
08-9821115"  with  225  Snap 


Available  in 
Blaze  Orange. 


Available  in 
Blaze  Orange 


Toll  Free  in  the  U.S.  & Canada 

800-932-8371 

8 AM  - 5 PM  Mon.-Fri.  (EST) 

To  view  our  large  selection  of 
products,  visit  our  online  catalog 
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Business  of  Tree  Care 


By  Mark  E.  Batters  by 

Imagine  an  enjoyable  - and  educational 
- vacation,  with  Uncle  Sam,  in  the 
form  of  our  tax  laws,  picking  up  part 
of  the  tab.  That’s  right,  every  tree  care  pro- 
fessional - owner,  manager  and  employee 
of  tree  care  businesses  (even  a sharehold- 
er/employee) - can  legitimately  claim  an 
income  tax  deduction  for  the  expenses  of 
attending  trade  shows,  conventions  and 
meetings. 

Generally,  in  order  to  qualify  for  conven- 
tion- or  trade  show-related  tax  deductions, 
all  that  is  required  is  that  the  attendee  be  able 
to  show,  if  asked,  that  attendance  at  events 
such  as  this  November’s  TCI  EXPO  in  Bal- 
timore, Maryland,  or  other  meetings,  trade 
shows  or  conventions  was  “business-relat- 
ed.” Naturally,  when  it  comes  to  events  for 
investment,  political,  social  or  other  purpos- 
es unrelated  to  business,  only  a limited  ex- 
pense deduction  may  be  available. 

Qualifying  as  tax  deductible 

Our  tax  rules  allow  tax  deductions  for 
all  of  the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  in  carrying  on  a trade  or 
business,  which  means  that  every  arborist 
and  tree  care  professional  can  deduct  the 
expenses  of  attending  a convention.  All  that 
is  required  is  a bona  fide  business  purpose. 
And,  of  course,  you  must  not  have  been 
otherwise  reimbursed  for  those  expenses. 

Among  the  expenses  that  can  be  claimed 
as  tax  deductions  when  attending  a confer- 
ence are  costs  such  as: 

• conference,  convention  or  trade  show 
registration  fees; 

• standard  mileage  for  a vehicle  driven  to 
the  meeting,  trade  show  or  convention; 
• air,  bus  or  train  fare; 

• lodging,  including  tips; 

• 50  percent  of  meal  expenses; 

• 50  percent  of  the  cost  of  entertaining 
customers  or  prospective  customers. 
Unfortunately,  if  a spouse,  dependent  or 


Generally,  in  order  to  qualify 
for  convention-related  tax  de- 
ductions, all  that  is  required 
is  that  the  attendee  be  able 
to  show,  if  asked,  that  atten- 
dance at  events  was  “busi- 
ness-related. ” 

another  individual  accompanies  an  attend- 
ee to  a business  convention  or  on  a business 
trip,  that  individual’s  travel  expenses  are 
not  usually  tax  deductible.  Of  course,  if  a 
bona  fide  business  purpose  exists  for  the  in- 
dividual’s presence,  and  if  that  can  be  prov- 
en, a tax  deduction  might  result.  Incidental 
services,  such  as  keeping  notes  or  assisting 
in  entertaining  customers,  are  not  enough 
to  make  the  expenses  deductible. 

Generally,  the  travel  expenses  of  some- 
one accompanying  an  attendee  can  be  de- 
ducted if  that  person: 

1)  is  an  employee  of  the  business; 

2)  has  a bona  fide  business  purpose  for 
the  travel;  and 

3)  would  otherwise  be  allowed  to  de- 
duct the  travel  expenses. 

If  a business  associate,  such  as  a current 
or  prospective  (likely  to  become)  cus- 
tomer, client,  supplier,  employee,  agent, 
partner  or  professional  advisor,  travels 
with  an  attendee  and  meets  the  conditions 
in  2)  and  3)  above,  their  expenses  can  be 
deducted.  Consider  our  hypothetical  tree 
care  professional,  Jerry: 

Jerry  drives  to  Chicago  to  attend  a busi- 
ness meeting  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
Linda.  Although  Linda  occasionally  keeps 
notes  or  performs  similar  services  and  ac- 
companies Jerry  to  luncheons  and  dinners, 
she  is  not  Jerry’s  or  his  business’s  employ- 
ee. The  performance  of  these  services  is 
not  enough  to  establish  her  presence  on 
the  trip  as  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
Jerry’s  business,  and  her  expenses  are  not 
deductible. 


Of  course,  regardless  of  who  accompa- 
nies him,  Jerry  still  has  deductible  expens- 
es. Consider  that  Jerry  pays  $199  a day  for 
a double  room,  while  a single  room  costs 
$149  a day.  He  can  deduct  the  total  cost  of 
driving  his  car  to  and  from  Chicago,  but 
only  $149  a day  for  his  hotel  room.  If  he 
uses  public  transportation,  he  can  deduct 
only  his  fare. 

Those  dreaded  receipts 

Whenever  business  expenses  are 
claimed,  it’s  a good  idea  to  keep  detailed 
records  and  receipts  for  everything.  Busi- 
ness expenses  can  be  charged  to  a busi- 
ness credit  card,  while  receipts  should  be 
obtained  from  taxi  drivers  and  for  other 
modes  of  transportation  if  a credit  card 
was  not  used.  And  always  make  sure  to 
keep  a detailed  copy  of  your  hotel  bill.  For 
the  trade  show,  meeting  or  convention,  a 
copy  of  all  charges,  as  well  as  a copy  of 
the  convention  schedule/agenda,  can  help 
if  asked  to  prove  it  is  relevant  to  the  tree 
care  business. 

Receipts  for  expenses  of  $75  or  less  are 
not  required.  Thus,  if  you  take  a taxi  from 
your  hotel  to  the  site  of  a trade  show  or 
convention  for  a cost  of  $12,  no  receipt  is 
required.  Exception:  You  need  a receipt  for 
lodging  of  any  amount,  even  at  a Motel  6. 

Although  a tree  care  professional  may 
not  be  required  to  keep  all  receipts  except 
those  for  lodging,  it  doesn’t  hurt  to  do  so. 
Receipts  often  serve  as  a reminder  of  a de- 
ductible expense,  especially  when  the  pay- 
ment was  in  cash.  Also  keep  in  mind  that, 
while  there  is  no  overall  dollar  limit  on 
the  amount  that  can  be  deducted  for  trade 
show-related  expenses,  entertainment  and 
meal  costs  that  are  “lavish  and  extrava- 
gant” cannot  be  deducted. 

Per  diem  standard  deduction 

When  it  comes  to  lodging,  meals  and 
other  incidental  expenses,  the  IRS  allows 
every  arborist  and  tree  care  professional 
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to  claim  a federal  “per  diem  allowance,” 
which  is  determined  by  the  location  of  the 
trip  and/or  event.  There  is  a per  diem  rate 
for  lodging  and  a separate  one  for  meals 
and  incidentals. 

Under  the  optional  high-low  method  for 
2016  travel,  the  high-cost  area  per  diem 
rate  is  $275  (up  from  $259  in  fiscal  year 
2015),  consisting  of  $207  for  lodging  and 
$68  for  meals  and  incidental  expenses 
(M&IE).  The  per  diem  for  all  other  lo- 
calities is  $185  (up  from  $172  in  2015), 
consisting  of  $128  for  lodging  and  $57 
for  M&IE.  (An  ever-changing  list  of  high- 
cost  areas  is  available  on  the  Internet  and 
usually  in  tax  instructions.) 

Everyone  is  limited  to  a deduction 
of  only  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  meals, 
which  means  everyone  traveling  away 
from  home  for  any  length  of  time  may  de- 
duct only  half  of  the  per  diem  allowance 
or  “standard  meal  allowance,”  rather  than 
half  of  the  actual  cost  of  meals,  laundry, 
cleaning  and  tips. 

Bottom-line,  the  advantage  to  using  the 
standard  meal  allowance  is  that  records 
don’t  have  to  be  kept  of  actual  meal  ex- 
penses, although  records  do  have  to  be 
kept  to  prove  the  time,  place  and  business 
purpose  of  the  travel.  The  biggest  disad- 
vantage is  that  the  standard  meal  allow- 
ances are  not  very  generous.  Chances  are 
that  the  actual  expenses  - and  therefore 
the  deductions  - would  be  larger. 

Working  vacation 

Every  tree  care  professional  can  deduct 
all  of  their  travel  expenses  if  the  trip  was 
entirely  business  related.  If  the  trip  was  pri- 
marily for  business  and,  while  at  the  busi- 
ness destination,  the  stay  was  extended  for 
a vacation,  to  make  a personal  side  trip  or 
for  other  personal  activities,  only  the  busi- 
ness-related expenses  can  be  deducted. 

Naturally,  if  the  trip  was  primarily  for  per- 
sonal reasons,  such  as  a vacation,  the  entire 
cost  of  the  trip  is  a nondeductible  personal 
expense.  However,  any  expenses  incurred 
while  at  that  destination  that  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  business  are  deductible. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  IRS,  a trip  to  a resort 
or  on  a cruise  ship  may  be  a vacation,  even 
one  advertised  as  primarily  for  business. 
The  scheduling  of  incidental  business  ac- 
tivities during  a trip,  such  as  viewing  vid- 
eotapes or  attending  lectures  dealing  with 


general  subjects,  rarely  changes  what  is 
really  a vacation  into  a business  trip. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  no  tax  de- 
duction is  available  for  the  expenses  of 
attending  a convention,  seminar  or  similar 
event  held  outside  the  “North  American 
area”  unless  it  is  “reasonable”  to  hold  it 
outside  the  North  American  area.  Fortu- 
nately, TCIA’s  Winter  Management  Con- 
ference, to  be  held  in  Puerto  Rico  in  Feb- 
ruary 2017,  is  considered  within  the  North 
American  area. 

Going  local 

As  mentioned,  meals  and  entertainment 
expenses  are  subject  to  a 50-percent  lim- 
itation, meaning  only  one-half  of  the  costs 
of  these  items  can  be  deducted.  New  rules 
recently  proposed  by  the  IRS  allow  con- 
vention or  trade  show  attendees,  except 
the  self-employed,  to  deduct  the  cost  of 
local  lodging  as  long  as  it  is  business- 
related.  That  means  the  expense  of  staying 
in  town  while  attending  a local  trade  show, 
convention,  seminar  or  meeting  can  be  tax 
deductible.  A self-employed  arborist  or 
professional  can,  of  course,  deduct  trips 
away  from  his  or  her  home  base. 

The  lines  between  business  and  plea- 
surable expenses  in  the  federal  income  tax 
rules  are  not  always  clear.  However,  most 
travel  expenses  (including  travel,  lodging 
and  meals)  are  a legitimate  tax  deduction 
for  anyone  attending  a convention  within 
the  United  States  - as  long  as  it  can  be 
shown  that  attending  the  convention  bene- 
fits the  tree  care  business. 

The  requisite  business-relationship  test 
can  be  satisfied  by  showing  that  an  attend- 
ee’s business  duties  and  responsibilities  tie 
in  to  the  program  or  agenda  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  agenda  doesn’t  necessarily  have 
to  deal  specifically  with  the  attendee’s  du- 
ties or  responsibilities  - a tie-in  is  enough. 

Travel  expenses  are  among  the  most 
common  business-expense  deductions. 
Whether  attending  TCI  EXPO  or  other 
trade  shows,  conventions  or  meetings, 
planning  will  make  things  a lot  easier 
and  will  greatly  enhance  the  chances  of 
Uncle  Sam,  in  the  form  of  our  tax  laws, 
picking  up  part  of  the  cost.  Because  this 
type  of  expense  is  also  one  of  the  most 
confusing,  maybe  now  might  be  the 
time  to  seek  a professional  to  guide  you 
through  the  tax  rules.  ^ 
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A team  at Arborguard  Tree  Specialists,  Inc.,  an  accredited,  TCIA-member  company  based  in  Avondale 
Estates,  Georgia,  practices  an  aerial  rescue  on  a pole  with  a “ double-victim  ” scenario.  The  original  climber 
(right)  took  too  large  a piece  and  things  went  wrong.  Another  climber  came  up  to  perform  an  AR  and  suf- 
fered from  heat  exhaustion.  This  then  required  a third  climber  to  come  up  and  assess  which  victim  was  in 
the  worst  condition  and  decide  the  best  way  to  get  them  to  the  ground. 

“We  practice  multiple  scenarios  on  spikes,  without  spikes,  bucket  rescues,  etc.,  ” says  Brad  Turner,  far 
right,  CTSP,  Certified  Tree  Worker,  Certified  Arborist  and  a crew  leader,  shown  here  teaching  co-workers. 
“We  always  come  up  with  situations  that  really  make  the  trainees  think  about  their  options  and  what  could 
make  the  AR  turn  into  a ‘double-victim’  scenario.  ” Courtesy  of  Arborguard  Tree  Specialists,  Inc. 


By  Tim  Ayers,  CUSP 

The  other  morning  I was  sitting  in 
on  a safety  discussion  at  one  of 
our  reporting  trailers  with  a group 
of  field  workers.  Somehow,  the  discus- 
sion turned  to  our  experiences  relating  to 
handling  hornets  nests. 

One  of  the  guys  told  a story  about  this 
humungous  nest  he  found  in  his  yard.  He 
decided  it  had  to  go.  He  waited  until  dusk 
when  the  hornets  started  to  settle  down. 
He  walked  quietly  over  to  the  nest  and 
pointed  a can  of  hornet  spray  directly  up 
into  the  entrance  on  the  bottom.  He  then 
proceeded  to  empty  the  contents  up  into 
the  nest,  saturating  the  inside. 

After  the  last  blast  of  spray  came  out,  he 
ran  as  fast  as  he  could  into  the  house.  The 
whole  time  he  sensed  he  was  being  fol- 
lowed by  a hoard  of  angry  hornets.  After 
waiting  safely  inside  for  a while,  he  headed 
back  out  to  survey  the  scene.  He  described 
a trail  of  deceased  hornets  leading  from  the 
house  all  the  way  back  to  the  nest. 

He  realized  the  hornets  immediately  re- 
sponded to  the  threat  en-mass,  almost  as 
if  that  was  part  of  the  emergency-response 
plan  to  save  their  community.  Many  of 
them  sacrificed  everything.  The  interesting 
thing  is  that  they  all  seemed  to  work  togeth- 
er and  directed  their  attention  to  the  same 
goal,  which  ultimately  removed  the  threat. 

Prior  to  the  Twin  Towers  falling  on  9/1 1, 
a parallel  goal  was  accomplished.  One  of 
the  largest  financial  companies  in  the  world 
occupied  40  floors,  with  thousands  of  em- 
ployees. They  formed  a security  team  back 
in  the  early  ’90s  to  address  a perceived  risk 
of  someone  attacking  the  towers.  A guy 
named  Rick  Rescorla  lead  Team  Rescorla 
to  evaluate  the  threat  and  devise  an  emer- 
gency-response plan.  The  goal  was  to  have 
a strategy  that  everyone  agreed  on. 

In  1993,  the  plan  was  tested  because  of  a 
bombing  in  the  basement  of  the  buildings. 
Although  six  people  died  and  300  people 
were  injured,  many  were  saved  because 
of  the  team’s  response  plan.  As  a result  of 
the  event,  the  team  was  empowered  to  in- 
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crease  the  strategy. 

They  realized  they  were  fortunate  and 
began  development  of  further  strategies  to 
address  a larger  attack.  Evacuation  plans 
were  expanded  and  drills  were  run  regu- 
larly in  order  to  get  everyone  on  the  same 
page  and  responding  in  the  right  way,  in 
the  event  another  disaster  occurred.  Every- 
one from  the  top  executives  to  the  worker 
bees  were  required  to  respond  a certain 
way  if  a drill  occurred.  It  didn’t  matter  if 
you  were  on  the  phone  or  in  a meeting,  ev- 
eryone would  evacuate  together. 

Ultimately,  when  the  9/11  attack  took 
place,  the  lives  of  2,700  employees  on  40 
floors  were  spared.  They  acted  as  a team  to 
work  toward  one  goal. 

This  philosophy  can  work  for  us.  It 
doesn’t  matter  if  you  are  working  on  a 
task  in  the  field,  drafting  plans  to  replace 
equipment  or  developing  a strategy  for 
your  entire  company.  Regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  group,  everyone  needs  to  be  fo- 
cused on  the  same  goal. 

One  last  note  on  the  hornet’s  nest.  Like 
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many  people  do  after  the  first  frost,  they 
decided  to  bring  it  inside  and  keep  it  as  a 
decoration.  They  figured  most  of  the  hor- 
nets died  in  the  original  battle  and  the  rest 
likely  died  after  the  frost.  Soon  after  the 
nest  was  in  a warm  house,  they  started  to 
hear  a buzzing  sound  - they  were  alive. 
They  took  the  nest  outside  and  waited  for 
a deep  frost  to  kill  the  remaining  hornets. 

After  a while,  they  cut  it  open  and  no- 
ticed a small  grouping  of  hornets  huddled 
in  the  top  area  of  the  nest  away  from  the 
poison-saturated  areas,  but  now  dead. 
These  are  the  hornets  the  others  sacrificed 
themselves  for  by  enacting  the  team’s  strat- 
egy. I assume  the  queen  was  one  of  them. 

Tim  Ayers,  Certified  Utility  Safe- 
ty Professional  (CUSP),  is  director 
of  safety  & quality  with  Intren,  Inc. 
in  Union,  Illinois.  He  is  also  a former 
Certified  Treecare  Safety  Profession- 
al (CTSP)  and  safety  & performance 
manager  with  accredited  TCI  A member 
Kramer  Tree  Specialists.  ^ 


Safety  Tips 


Heat-related  illnesses  are  the 
body’s  response  to  a hot  environ- 
ment, and  outdoor  workers  are 
at  especially  at  risk  of  heat-related  illness 
during  the  hot  summer  months.  A recent 
Health  Hazard  Evaluation  Report  from 
the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH),  based  on  an 
evaluation  of  heat  stress  at  a national  park, 
provides  recommendations  that  can  be 
applied  to  other  worksites  where  extreme 
heat  may  be  a factor,  including  tree  care 
worksites. 

Working  in  hot  environments  and/or  pro- 
longed exertion  can  raise  the  body’s  tem- 
perature, resulting  in  heat  stress  in  workers. 
Heat  stress  may  lead  to  heat  exhaustion,  heat 
cramps,  heat  rashes  and  heat  stroke.  Heat 
stroke  is  the  most  severe  form  of  heat-related 
illness  and  can  be  fatal  if  not  quickly  treat- 
ed. The  symptoms  of  heat  stroke  include  a 
change  in  mental  status  that  can  range  from 
confusion  or  bizarre  behavior  to  seizures  or 
loss  of  consciousness. 

Employers  should  establish  a heat- 
illness  prevention  program  that  should  in- 
clude assigning  outdoor  tasks  at  night  or 
during  cooler  weather  if  possible,  provid- 
ing rest  periods  in  shaded  or  cool  areas, 
ensuring  employees  have  access  to  wa- 
ter or  other  hydrating  beverages,  imple- 
menting a mandatory  buddy  system,  and 
training  workers  to  recognize  symptoms 
of  heat-related  illness.  This  is  essential  as 
someone  with  heat  stroke  often  will  not  be 
aware  they  are  not  functioning  normally. 

Another  key  to  preventing  heat-related 
illness  is  to  acclimatize  workers  and  allow 
frequent  breaks  for  new  workers  or  those 
who  have  been  away  for  a week  or  more, 
to  build  a tolerance  for  working  in  the  heat. 
Acclimatization  is  the  adjustment  the  body 
makes  after  being  gradually  exposed  to  hot 
environments.  If  you  have  pre-existing  med- 
ical conditions,  a doctor  should  clear  you  be- 
fore starting  work  in  a hot  environment. 

Some  helpful  tips  for  outdoor  workers 
to  help  prevent  heat-related  illness  and 
fatalities: 

• Learn  the  signs  of  heat  illness  and 
what  to  do  in  an  emergency. 


A fold-out ; bilingual  illustrated  “Heat  Illness 
Prevention  Training  Guide " from  TCI  A provides 
pointers  on  how  to  stay  safe  while  working  in  hot 
weather.  The  fold-out  cleverly  presents  the  train- 
ing material  in  two  languages , English  and  Spanish. 
Free  for  all  TCI  A members,  a limited  number  will 
be  available  free  to  non-members  for  the  month  of 
July.  For  your  copy,  contact  TCI  A membership  at 
membership@tcia.org  or  1-800-733-2622. 


• Keep  an  eye  on  fellow  workers  and  call 
for  help  immediately  if  they  become 
confused  or  act  strangely  during  work 
in  a hot  environment.  Move  them  to  a 
cool  area  immediately. 

• Drink  water  frequently,  even  if  you  are 
not  thirsty.  By  the  time  you  become 
thirsty,  you  are  already  dehydrated. 

• Use  water  and  low- sugar  beverages  to 
rehydrate.  Avoid  alcohol  and  caffeine 
in  hot  environments  as  these  will  cause 
you  to  become  dehydrated  quicker. 

• Rest  in  an  air-conditioned  or  shaded 
area  to  cool  down. 

• Wear  a hat  and  light-colored,  light- 
weight clothing. 

• “Easy  does  it”  on  your  first  days  of  work 
in  the  heat.  You  need  to  get  used  to  it. 


For  more  information  on  acclimatiza- 
tion and  preventing  heat-related  illnesses, 
please  visit:  www.cdc.gov/niosh/topics/ 
heatstress.  NIOSH  is  the  federal  agency 
that  conducts  research  and  makes  recom- 
mendations for  preventing  work-related 
injuries  and  illnesses.  It  was  established 
under  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970.  For  further  information,  visit 
www.cdc.gov/niosh.  ^ 
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By  Jeffrey  Ling,  RCA 


A high  percentage  of  commercial 
tree  care  businesses  across  Amer- 
ica are  sole  proprietorships  or  sin- 
gle-crew companies.  The  substantial  part 
of  professional  tree  care  done  today  is  by 
family-owned  and  -operated  entities.  The 
majority  of  these  “micro-companies”  have 
owners  intimately  involved  in  daily  field 
operations.  Many  are  close  knit,  financing 
one  or,  at  the  most,  a handful  of  families. 
Sometimes  all  those  contributing  are  relat- 
ed, and  spouses  (and  children)  add  “man- 
power” to  the  day-to-day  affairs. 

For  these  owners  and  the  thousands 
employed  by  them,  the  labor  is  personal 
and  valued  beyond  a paycheck.  Working 
outdoors  is  satisfying;  solving  horticultur- 
al problems  and  serving  people  who  value 
their  lawns  and  landscapes  is  cherished. 
For  both  owners  and  employees,  arbor 
care  creates  purpose,  a life  of  significance. 
Most  receive  the  sense  of  importance, 
believing  (or  knowing)  they  are  exercis- 
ing the  opportunity  to  make  a difference. 
Around  the  country,  a single  value  is  seen; 
one’s  passion  for  trees  is  expressed  within 
their  profession  and  the  practice  of  arbo- 
riculture! 

But,  good  feelings,  good  intentions,  are 
not  good  business!  Professional  standing 
can  produce  accolades  and  recognition, 
but  profits  confirm  business  savvy.  In  the 
business  models  and  operational  practices 
observed  in  commercial  arboriculture  in 
these  “family-focused”  micro-companies, 
two  modes,  two  different  forms  and  two 
outcomes  are  found. 

These  two  differing  operation  modes 
are  fundamentally  distinct.  Though  they 
usually  perform  the  same  tasks  in  the  field, 
providing  identical  services,  neither  their 
existence  nor  their  profits  are  identical. 

Both  identities  desire  income,  profits 
and  financial  security  from  their  work  on 
trees,  but  it  is  not  their  philosophy  of  op- 
eration that  marks  or  distinguishes  them 
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But , good  feelings , good 
intentions , are  not  good 
business!  Professional 
standing  can  produce  ac- 
colades and  recognition , 
but  profits  confirm  busi- 
ness savvy. 

as  opposites.  Rather,  it  is  in  their  “frame” 
where  their  present  actions  and  future  out- 
comes digress. 

What  are  these  two  types?  As  this  article 
is  titled,  thye  are  “Job  Holders”  or  “Busi- 
ness Owners.” 

Analysis  Arena  1 : 

Job  Holder  or  Business  Owner? 

These  two  operation  modes,  Job  Hold- 
er and  Business  Owner,  differentiate  in 
management  actions  and  in  their  budget- 
ing, but  it  is  their  philosophy  of  existence 
where  opportunities  and  profit  volumes  di- 
gress. Their  “whats”  and  “hows”  are  ruled 
by  their  “whys.” 

Frankly,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  a 
single  operator  generating  enough  sales  to 
equate  wages  plus  expenses.  But  this  ex- 
perience is  not  sustainable  long-term.  Pay- 
ing expenses  and  taxes  and  having  enough 
to  take  home  isn’t  a business.  The  proof 
of  good  business  is  ROI,  return  on  invest- 
ment. It  is  the  receiving  of  full  payment 
for  the  values  given,  not  the  time  and  re- 
sources expended. 

The  single-most  important  question  to 
be  answered  by  every  tree  care  company 
owner  is:  “Are  you  working  in  your  busi- 
ness (job  taking),  or  are  you  working  on 
your  business  (profit  building)?” 

For  those  who  delight  in  the  field  work 
of  arbor  care,  for  those  of  us  who  still 
climb  (or  wish  we  still  could!),  the  idea 
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of  working  at  the  desk  and  not  being  inti- 
mate with  trees,  not  being  out-of-doors,  is 
not  attractive.  Yet  more  money  is  lost  by 
improper  business  actions  or  short-sight- 
ed management  decisions  than  by  all  the 
wrongly  cut  trees  or  misapplied  sprays. 
One  must  understand  that  the  one  hour 
of  financial  analysis  each  month  or  the 
scheduled  daily  commitment  to  return 
phone  calls  and  emails  promptly  can  add 
more  profits  than  an  extra  10  hours  of  field 
work  in  a week. 

First  and  foremost,  a sole  proprietor 
can  be  a powerful  position.  There  is  direct 
personal  connection  between  an  arbor- 
ist with  the  customer  and  their  property. 
Moreover,  one’s  personal  craftsmanship 
is  clearly  demonstrated.  In  our  industry, 
customer  connection  and  trust  is  as  much 
the  basis  for  cash  flow  as  the  written  work 
contract,  no  matter  the  form  of  business. 

However,  as  operations  grow,  personal 
connections  can  be  lost  without  a plan  and 
without  procedures  to  maintain  relation- 
ships. In  both  of  the  business  models,  per- 
sonal connection  has  value.  Building  on  it 
is  critical.  Ignore  it  at  your  peril! 

Most  arborists  begin  as  sole  proprietors, 
but  the  weight  of  work  can  escalate.  As 
with  any  other  enterprise,  there  is  only 
so  much  time.  Clearly,  if  the  owner  is  “in 
the  trees,”  he  or  she  can’t  be  “in  the  busi- 
ness.” The  continuing  choice  of  doing  in- 
come-producing work  vs.  working  to  pro- 
duce income  is  a delicate  balance. 

Specifically,  the  Job  Holder,  who  defers 
business  building  until  there  is  no  work 
inventory  and  then  scrambles  for  any  con- 
tract, often  is  panicked  into  discounting 
sales  to  generate  work.  Low  job  prices  are 
often  a reflection  of  business  model,  not 
market  condition. 

Proper  planning  and  disciplined  imple- 
mentation of  a marketing  and  manage- 
ment plan  (working  on  your  business)  sets 
the  stage  and  delivers  the  performance  for 
an  operation’s  profitability  and  life-long 
success. 


Analysis  Arena  2: 

Job  Holders  watch  expenses,  Business 
Owners  manage  budgets 

The  second  area  of  differentiation  in  this 
Job  Holder  vs.  Business  Owner  compar- 
ison is  not  about  getting  bigger,  it  is  about 
margin  percentage  from  each  job  worked. 
Growth  in  sales  is  only  defensible  if  there  is 
at  least  the  same  or  better  percentage  growth 
in  profits.  After  all,  what  is  the  attraction  of 
working  harder  and  longer  for  less? 

Most  companies  have  an  idea  of  their 
costs,  but  are  expenses  analyzed  and  fully 
covered  in  each  contract?  By  each  crew? 
What  are  past-year  comparisons  in  each 
month  and  in  a quarterly  review?  This  is 
business  budget  management!  The  hour 
spent  in  evaluation  will  give  data  that  con- 

The  Job  Holders  primari- 
ly react  to  inquiries.  They 
are  driven  by  the  market- 
place. Their  focus  is  only 
on  the  immediate  trans- 
action, dealing  only  in 
the  “now.  ” 


firms  profits  are  being  maximized  or  will 
direct  changes  to  reach  profit  goals.  This 
works  when  one  has  goals  and  sets  clear 
objectives,  in  sales  and  in  costs. 

Tree  care  can  be  a capital-heavy  busi- 
ness. Are  the  costs-to-income-generation 
of  each  piece  of  equipment  being  evalu- 
ated? One  action  central  to  the  failure  to 
maximize  profits  often  seen  in  arbor  care 
is  the  purchasing  of  equipment  that  is 
over-capacity,  bigger  and  more  expensive 
than  needed  in  the  operation.  Worse  yet  is 
the  buying  of  equipment  that  is  only  uti- 
lized 10  percent  of  the  time. 

Analysis  Arena  3: 

Job  Holders  sell  work,  Business  Owners 
brand  the  company,  presenting  a prod- 
uct portfolio 

All  commercial  arborists  sell;  it  is  the 


life  blood  of  company  operations.  Selling 
is  the  portal  to  profits.  Some  do  it  well, 
some  do  it  badly  (often  shooting  them- 
selves in  the  foot).  Many  do  it  without 
forethought  or  planning.  The  difference, 
however,  between  being  a Job  Holder  and 
being  a Business  Owner  is  focus  and  in- 
tent. 

Both  engage  in  direct  selling:  stop  at  a 
property,  look  at  trees,  calculate  an  esti- 
mate, write  and  leave  a quote. 

The  Job  Holders  primarily  react  to  in- 
quiries. They  are  driven  by  the  market- 
place. Their  focus  is  only  on  the  immedi- 
ate transaction,  dealing  only  in  the  “now” 
(because  they  are  usually  short  on  job  in- 
ventory). 

The  Business  Owners  also  react  to  inqui- 
ries. Yet,  they  are  forward  looking.  They 
see  the  quote  as  an  opportunity  to  leave  a 
favorable  impression  as  an  introduction 
to  build  a relationship.  They  are  looking 
for  a job,  not  as  the  end  but  as  a means  to 
an  expanded  end  - and  the  “gateway”  to 
a long-term,  trusted  relationship  that  will 
produce  contracts  again  and  again. 

In  review,  the  three  distinctions  between 
Job  Holder  and  Business  Owner  are: 

1)  Job  Holders  have  the  business  drive 
them;  Business  Owners  drive  the  business. 

2)  Job  Holders  deal  with  expenses  as 
they  come;  Business  Owners  plan  budgets 
so  they  know  the  cost-basis  for  each  man 
hour,  each  truck  mile. 

3)  Job  Holders  let  the  marketplace  (buy- 
ers) control  them;  they  are  fishermen  with 
baited  hooks  waiting  (praying)  for  a bite. 
They  work  to  feed  their  families. 

Business  Owners  are  hunters,  ply- 
ing the  right  areas  where  the  potential 
of  success  is  high.  Better  yet,  Business 
Owners  are  farmers,  sowing  seeds  of 
potential,  cultivating  good  connections 
and  nurturing  these  for  a harvest  of  cli- 
ents. Then,  they  have  a plan  for  the  next 
season  to  do  it  again.  They  work  to  build 
a future. 

Jeffrey  Ling  is  a Registered  Consulting 
Arborist  operating  as  Arborwise,  Ltd., 
and  co-owner  ofTreeMasters,  Inc.,  a six- 
year  TCIA  member  tree  care  company 
based  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  He  has  36 
years  of  commercial  arboriculture  expe- 
rience. 


ChipSafe 

OPERATOR  SAFETY  SHIELD 

Be  Safe. 

Get  ChipSafef 

Learn  more  about  how  the 
ChipSafe  Operator  Safety  Shield 
can  help  protect  you  and  your 
workers,  and  request  a 
demonstration  by  scanning  the 
QR  code  below. 


Award  Winning! 

APWA  2014  Best  New  Product 

A+  New  Product  of  2014 
Arbor  Age  Magazine 

Innovative  Product  of  2014 
Lawn  & Garden  Category 
RER  Magazine 


Circle  16  on  RS  Card 

www.morbark.com/getchipsafe 
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HELP  WANTED 


Tree  Climber/Crew  Leader,  FL 

Cash’s  Tree  Service  in  Amelia  Island,  Florida,  in  need 
of  experienced,  professional  tree  climber/crew  leader. 
Pay  depends  on  experience.  We  offer  paid  holidays 
and  paid  vacation.  References  required.  (904)  321- 
2252  or  cashs.treeservice@hotmail.com. 


Arboretum  Director,  IVIN 

Winona  State  University  seeks  to  transform  and  ex- 
pand its  grounds-maintenance  program  to  become  a 
regional  landscape  arboretum  emphasizing  education 
and  the  utilization  of  the  campus  grounds  as  a “liv- 
ing classroom  and  laboratory”  for  public  education, 
enjoyment,  and  undergraduate  and  faculty  research 
and  study.  As  our  Arboretum  Director,  you  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  providing  the  vision,  skilled  leadership, 
management  and  coordination  of  this  transformation, 
by  blending  your  educational  qualifications,  technical 
knowledge  and  expertise  in  horticultural  science  with 
the  ability  to  collaborate  in  the  development  of  educa- 
tional programming  for  wide-ranging  audiences.  Min- 
imum qualifications  for  this  position  are  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  forestry,  urban  forestry,  botany,  plant  ecol- 
ogy, ornamental  horticulture,  landscape  architecture 
or  related  field  and  4 years  of  experience  in  facilities 
and/or  program  management  including  landscape 
development,  project  management,  giving  public 
presentations,  working  independently,  meeting  dead- 
lines and  basic  horticulture  practices.  To  apply,  go  to 
http://agency.governmentjobs.com/winona.  Review  of 
applications  begins  immediately.  AA/EOEO. 


Classifieds 

Arborist/Estimator 

LTS,  a family-owned  business  for  more  than  23 
years  located  in  Raleigh,  NC,  is  currently  searching 
for  an  arborist  representative  in  a consulting  and 
sales  role.  Prospective  individuals  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate  a successful  track  record  selling  and 
and  managing  quality  work,  and  be  an  ISA  Certified 
Arborist  with  a minimum  of  four  years  working  in 
the  industry  and  two  years  selling  to  residential  cus- 
tomers. This  position  will  be  commission  based  on 
sales  with  performance  incentives.  Send  resumes  to: 
lnfo@LinebergerTree.com.  ISA  Certification.  Degree 
and/or  Credible  Experience  in  Forestry,  Arboriculture, 
or  related  field.  Hands-on  knowledge  of  trees,  insects 
and  diseases.  Strong  listening  skills.  Excellent  ability 
to  follow  through  on  projects  and  commitments.  Clean 
driver’s  license.  Attention  to  detail.  Strong  sense  of 
safety  and  leadership. 


PING'S 


TREE  SERVICE 


Climbers/Bucket  Truck  Operators,  Crane  Operators 

Ping’s  Tree  Service,  one  of  the  largest  tree  services  in 
central  Indiana,  is 
seeking  climbers/ 
bucket  truck  op- 
erators and  crane 
operators.  Must  be 
experienced  in  residential  and  commercial  tree  care, 
including:  crown  reductions,  thinning,  pruning  and 
working  with  cranes.  Must  have  technical  rigging 
skills  in  all  facets  of  tree  trimming  and  removal.  Lie. 
drivers  only.  PHC  techs  and  cert,  arborists  also  need- 
ed. Join  one  of  Indiana’s  leading  tree-removal  compa- 
nies. Top  wages  and  great  benefits.  Apply  online  with- 
out delay  at  pingstreeservice.com/employment.html. 


c 

Know  Trees? 


NY,  N J & CT 


Let’s  Talk 


(800)  427-1900 
jobs@almstead.com 
almstead.com/careers 


Whether  you're  an  expert  at  pruning, 
diagnosing  tree  diseases  or  organic  soil 
improvement,  we  want  to  meet  you. 
Let's  talk  about  trees  --  and  your  career. 


3. 


Almstead 

TREE,  SHRUB  & LAWN  CARE 


J 


Circle  2 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Tree  Climber 

Established  tree  service  in  Santa  Rosa,  California 
is  looking  for  a tree  climber  with  a minimum  of  two 
years’  experience.  Must  be  skilled  in  rope  climbing, 
pruning,  removals  and  use  of  aerial  lift  truck.  Driver’s 
License  required.  Includes  vacation,  full  medical  and 
profit-sharing.  Contact  Ron  at  (707)  849-8577. 


Arborist/Tree  Climber,  San  Antonio,  TX 

Applicant  must  be  expert  in  tree  pruning  & removal 
with  rope  and  saddle.  Must  be  reliable,  attentive, 
safety  conscious,  and  capable  of  supervising  a tree 
crew.  Valid  DL  necessary,  3+  years’  experience  as 
tree  climber.  Contact  service@agritreeexperts.com  or 
(210)  826-9868. 


Arborist/Estimator,  Naples,  FL 

You  will  be  assessing  prospective  jobs,  providing 
proposals  and  accurate  timeframes  for  crews  to 
complete  work.  You  will  give  technical  advice  to 
our  clients  and  crew  members  as  needed.  You  will 
also  be  supervising  crews,  participating  on  jobs  in 
an  arborist/tree-climber  capacity,  either  pruning, 
removals,  training  new  staff,  working  equipment,  etc. 
info@signaturetreecare.com 


Foreperson,  Bucket  Operators/Climbers, 

PHC  Specialists,  and  Certified  Arborists 

The  residential/commer-  & 

cial  and  utility  divisions  CarOllllA 
are  currently  seeking  c a reIU 

experienced  foreper-  Your  trees.  Your  property.  Our  passion. 

son,  bucket  operators/climbers,  PHC  specialists, 
and  certified  arborists.  Carolina  Tree  Care  promotes 
a work  environment  based  on  safety,  leadership, 
teamwork,  training  and  a standard  of  excellence.  We 
want  to  add  you  to  our  growing  team!  Apply  online  at 
www.carolinatreeservice.com  or  call  (704)  788-8733 
for  more  information. 


Tree  Climber/Surgeon,  Huntsville,  AL 

Well-established,  family-owned  business  needs  exp. 
climber  (and  groundsperson)  for  immediate  open- 
ing. Great  hourly  pay  plus  profit  sharing.  Need  self- 
motivated,  safe,  energetic  climber  ready  to  make 
some  money!  treechief@bellsouth.net. 


Groundspersons/Tree  Climber,  Knoxville,  TN 

Residential  and  Commercial  local  tree  service.  Full 
time,  must  have  1+  year  experience,  valid  driver’s 
license.  Pay  depends  on  exp.  and  performance.  Start 
right  away.  Iancastertrees@gmail.com  (865)  617- 
1200. 


Climber 

Tree  Service  in  Central  Florida  looking  for  experienced 
Climber.  Please  call  for  details.  Pay  to  be  determined 
based  on  experience.  Tim,  (386)  405-4923. 
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SavATree 

www.savatree.com 


SavATree  Seeking  Tree  Care  Professionals 

SavATree  is  a nationally 
recognized  provider  of 
superior  arboricultural 
services.  Our  profession- 
als specialize  in  environ- 
mentally sensible  plant  health  care  programs,  tree 
services  and  professional  lawn  services  on  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  prestigious  properties  in  the 
country.  Currently,  SavATree  locations  can  be  found 
throughout  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  We  offer  a wide  array 
of  opportunities  for  a successful  career  with  the  SavA- 
Tree team.  SavATree  is  always  looking  for  profession- 
als who  are  experienced  in  the  Treecare  Industry.  If  you 
have  a passion  for  the  Green  Industry  and  are  eager 
to  join  a growing  firm,  we  are  sure  to  find  the  perfect 
fit  for  you! 


Senior  Management 
Branch  Manager 
Sales  Arborists 
Plant  Health  Care  Manager 
Plant  Health  Care  Specialists 
Lawn  Care  Specialist 
General  Tree  Care  Workers 

Relocation  available  for  most  positions.  To 
learn  more  or  apply,  please  visit  our  website: 
www.savatree.com/careers,  or  send  your  resume  to 
careers@savatree.com.  EOE 


Tree  Workers 

Beetlebung  Tree  Care,  a professional,  full-service  tree 
and  landscape  company  on  the  island  of  Martha’s 
Vineyard,  is  actively  seeking  applicants  to  fill  staff 
openings  in  our  team.  We  have  multiple  openings  for 
qualified,  experienced  tree  care  professionals.  Duties 
include:  climbing,  rigging,  removals,  corrective  struc- 
tural pruning,  ornamental  pruning,  cabling/bracing, 
vista  pruning.  You  must  have  a valid  driver’s  license/ 
clean  driving  record,  be  legally  eligible  to  work  in  the 
U.  S.,  be  detail-oriented,  have  a positive  attitude  and 
be  a team  player.  Must  have  at  least  one  year  of  full- 
time professional  tree  care  experience.  CDL,  Arbor- 
ist Certification  preferred  but  not  required.  Contact 
matt@beetlebungtreecare.com. 


Tree  Awareness,  Inc.  Seeks  Production  Leaders, 
Skilled  Climbers,  Trainees 

Tree  Awareness,  Inc.  Aki 

provides  profession-  yr(  Awareness 
al  tree  management 

to  municipal,  residential  and  commercial  clients  in 
the  Philadelphia  suburbs.  We  use  the  latest  arbori- 
cultural science  to  provide  steadfast  service  to  our 
clientele  and  possess  an  unwavering  commitment  to 
improve  the  safety  and  aesthetic  beauty  of  properties. 
The  growth  of  our  company  is  directly  linked  to  our 
team’s  professional  development.  We  invest  in  and 
value  professionals  who  are  mature  and  understand 
what  it  takes  to  work  in  our  industry.  Learn  about  us 
at  www.treeawareness.com  or  send  resumes  Attn:  Mia 
to  treeawarenessoffice@aol.com. 


Climbers  and  Crew  Leaders,  Boulder,  CO 

One  of  the  best  places  to 
live  in  the  country!  Your 
great  attitude  & energy 
are  what  we  need.  Great 
bennies -small  company! 

Desire  for  growth;  thoughtful,  caring,  unselfish  and 
fun-loving,  office@taddikentree.com;  (303)  554- 
7035;  www.taddikentree.com. 


Veteran  Tree  Climber/Crew  Leader,  Cumming,  GA 

Well-established  and  growing  company.  We  have  an 
experienced  ground 
crew,  crane,  lift,  etc. 

Great  opportunity  to 
grow!  Top  pay,  full- 
time work.  Please  email  resume  and/or  contact  info 
to  acorntreecare@comcast.net  or  call  Clint  Harris  at 
(770)  597-6420. 


»c°*Ar 

treePcare— 

1975 


“FIFTEEN 
YEARS  IN, 

I’M  STILL 
MOTIVATED 
TO  DO  MY 
BEST  EVERY 
DAY” 

-TREVOR,  ARBORIST  REP, 
HIRED  1999 


Enhance  your  skills  and  advance  your  career  with 
the  #1  tree  and  shrub  care  company  in  the  world. 


BARTLETT 

TREE  EXPERTS 


Opportunity  grows  on  trees. 


Join  the  Bartlett  Network 

We  never  stop  looking  for  the  right  people. 
Opportunities  are  available  in  each  of  our  offices 
across  the  US,  Canada,  the  UK  and  Ireland. 


® 


bartlett.com/careers 

EEO  Employer/ Vet/ Disabled 


Open  Positions 

We  are  seeking  experienced 
and  entry  level  candidates 
for  these  roles: 

• Arborist  Representative 

• Arborist  Crew  Leader 

• Arborist  Climber 

• Plant  Health  Care 
Specialist 

The  Bartlett  Difference 

At  Bartlett,  we  put  safety 
above  all  else,  we  offer  the 
best  compensation  package 
in  the  industry,  and  we’ll 
give  you  the  tools  you  need 
to  improve  your  skillset  and 
advance  your  career. 
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Arborist/Crew  Leaders,  Dallas/Fort  Worth,  TX 

Currently  seeking  arbor- 
ists, ISA  Certified,  or  in 
progress.  Crew  leaders, 
climbers,  bilingual  a 
plus.  Incentives,  vacation, 

401(k).  Will  consider  relocation  assistance.  Email 
pp@preservationtree.com.  EOE 


Assistant  Manager,  Monroe,  GA 

We  are  looking  for  experienced  tree  care  climbers  and 
ground  crew.  Top  pay  for  qualified  candidates.  CDL  re- 
quired for  ground  crew,  preferred  for  climbers.  Apply 
online:  www.premiertreeandshrubcare.com. 


Crew  Leaders  & Climbers,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 

Large  technical  removal 
ability  a must.  Under- 
stand and  have  advanced 
rigging  knowledge  and 
techniques.  Periodic  crane 
removal  experience  a plus. 

Know  and  understand  ISA/ 

ANSI  pruning  standards  and  have  ability  to  efficient- 
ly manage  a 4-6  person  crew.  Come  grow  with  the 
largest  independently  owned  tree  care  service  in  El 
Paso  County.  Top  industry  wages  and  benefits  pack- 
age. Valid  Driver’s  License  a must.  (719)  528-8141  or 
cca@talltimberstreeservice.com. 


Preservation 

Tree 


Commercial  Equipment  Financing 


LIBERTY 

FINANCIAL 

A DIVISION  OF  NAVITAS  LEASE  CORP. 


7 Church  Road,  Hatfield,  PA  19440 
Phone:  (800)  422-1844  • Fax:  (888)  883-9380 
Visit  our  website!  www.libertyfg.com 

Flexible  & Affordable  Financing 

/ No  Age  Restriction 
/ Deferred  Payments 
/ Extended  Terms 
/ Seasonal  Payments 


New  & Used  Trucks 
& Equipment 
Bucket  Trucks 
Crane  Trucks 
Chippers 
Stump  Grinders 
Dump  Trucks 
Any  Type  of  Business 
Equipment 


For  more  information 
(800)422-1844 

Philip  McClurkin,  Ext.  Ill 
Brenda  Foster,  Ext.  127 
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r Our  WEB  STORE  is  now  open  for  business!  > 
v Visit  www.westerntree.biz  ^ 


We  carry  a full  line  of  equipment,  tools,  and  supplies 
for  professional  arborists  in  the  tree  care  industry. 


Place  your  first  order  online  and  receive  a 1 0%  discount. 
Type  in  the  promotional  code  # TCIA0901 


1-800-94-ARBOR  24hr  Fax  (916)  852-5800 
e-mail  info@westemtree.bii 


We  accept 
AX,  MC,  Visa,  and 
Discover  Credit  Cards 


WESTERN  TREE  EQUIPMENT  8r  REPAIRS 


We  ship  UPS 
Hours  - M-F 
7am-4pm  PST 
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Account  Manager,  Fullerton,  CA 

The  Account  Manager  is 

responsible  for  the  sales  AxbOiWBll 

and  business  development, 

customer  service  and  client  retention  in  their  region. 

We  expect  high-touch  communication  both  internally 

and  externally  and  work  quality  control.  The  Account 

Manager  sets  the  tone  for  the  relationship  with  the 

client.  Roles  and  Responsibilities: 

• Responsible  for  sales  goals  in  an  assigned  territory 
or  market 

• Responsible  for  providing  quotes/estimates  for  ser- 
vices provided  by  the  company 

• Responsible  for  generating  accurate  work  orders 

• Possess  the  ability  to  show  and  describe  the  job  to 
the  assigned  foreman  before  the  work  begins 

• Responsible  for  the  quality  of  work  being  performed 
on  his/her  jobsite 

• Responsible  for  assuring  the  customer’s  satisfac- 
tion Skills  & Abilities: 

• Attention  to  detail  is  critical  to  maintain  high  qual- 
ity of  care 

• Solid  communication  skills  in  order  to  complete  pa- 
perwork and  communicate  with  clients 

•Ability  to  work  independently  and  within  a team 
environment 

• Comprehensive  knowledge  in  arboricultural  under- 
standing 

Qualifications: 

• ISA  Certified  Arborist 

• Certified  in  CPR/First  Aid,  annually 

• California  driver’s  license  with  good  DMV  record 

• Possess  clean  driving  history  and  valid  driver’s 
license 

To  apply  online,  visit  http://arborwell.jobscore.com. 


Experienced  Climber/Crane  Operator 

A full-service  tree  care  company  of  impeccable  repu- 
tation (38  years)  operating  out  of  N.  VA  and  servicing 
MD/DC  areas.  Must  have  a CDL  & minimum  of  5 years’ 
climbing  experience.  Excellent  opportunity  in  a drug- 
free  environment  with  top-level  wages,  full  health  and 
vacation/holiday  benefits  and  bonuses.  Must  be  de- 
pendable, safety  conscious,  have  a healthy  work  ethic 
and  reasonable  mechanical  aptitude.  Call  (703)  528- 
2056  or  send  resume  to  rblakelynwts@hotmail.com. 


General  Manager,  Production  Supervisor,  Project 
Manager,  Foreman,  Climber,  Groundsperson 

Opportunities  for  individu- 
als with  a drive  for  results 
and  is  goal  oriented.  In  a 
fast-paced  environment  and 
industry,  individual  must  tr66CaF6 

be  able  to  multi-task,  be  a 703.573.3029 

problem  solver,  and  motivated  to  do  the  right  things 
for  people  and  trees.  We  provide  encouragement  for 
growth,  training,  and  skills  development.  RTEC  is  a 
highly  detailed  organization,  safety  conscious,  and  value 
our  team  members.  We  provide  competitive  pay,  benefits, 
and  opportunity  for  advancement.  Work  at  DC’s  premier 
locations  and  take  pride  in  being  a part  of  the  team  who 
values  proper  tree  care.  Email:  jobs@RTECtreecare.com. 
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IPM  Technician/NYSDEC  Certified  Applicator,  Hemp- 
stead, NY 

Seeking  IPM/PHC  Tech  to  service  established  res  & 
comm  LI  & NYC  accounts:  sprays,  feeds,  diagnose 
& treat,  etc.  Clean  NYS  D Lie  a must,  CDL  a+.  NYS- 
DEC  3a  Cert  req.  ISA  Cert  Arborist  req  & tree/shrub 
IDing  req.  Organic  program  exp  a+.  Hort  degree  a+, 
jharder@harderservicesinc.com 


Sales  Person/Estimator 

Sales  professional,  with  Certified  Arborist  credentials, 
needed  for  family-owned,  rapidly  growing  tree  ser- 
vice business  in  Rochester,  NY.  Starting  salary  plus 
commission,  performance  based  incentives.  Lo- 
cal travel  only,  with  company-provided  vehicle. 
jmieschtree@gmail.com 


Climbing  Arborist 

Treecology  is  a Minneapolis-based  company  provid- 
ing tree  and  landscape  care  primarily  for  townhomes 
and  HOA’s.  We  are  TCIA  Accredited  and  invest  heav- 
ily in  training,  safety  and  employee  development. 
We  provide  a wide  range  of  services  including  Plant 
Health  Care,  removals,  planting,  tree  pruning  and 
shrub  pruning.  We  are  always  looking  for  motivated, 
goal-oriented  people  who  align  with  our  company  val- 
ues and  vision.  We  are  currently  growing  and  looking 
for  all  positions  including  Climbers,  Landscape  Tech- 
nicians or  Salespersons.  If  you  are  not  interested  in 
continual  improvement  as  a person  and  arborist,  we 
are  not  the  company  for  you.  We  are  willing  to  invest 
in  anyone  who  is  willing  to  invest  in  themselves.  Com- 
pensation depending  on  knowledge,  experience  and 
potential.  Benefits  include  Holiday  Pay,  Vacation  Pay, 
Profit  Sharing  and  401(k).  For  further  inquiry,  please 
email  Chris  at  romer.treecology@gmail.com. 


Sales  Representative 

We  anticipate  filling  the  position  this  summer.  Moun- 
tain High  is  one  of  the  most  respected  tree  and 
landscape  care  companies  in  Colorado.  Our  success 
has  been  largely  tied  to  our  long-term  retention  of 
employees.  Please  view  our  website  at 
www.mountainhightree.com. 

* Minimum  5 years  in  the  “green  industry.”  Tree  care 
experience  is  preferred. 

* Certified  ISA  Arborist. 

* 2 years’  sales  and/or  consulting  experience. 

* Clean  Colorado  motor  vehicle  record. 

* Selling  our  services,  which  include  plant  health 
care,  pruning  and  removal,  lawn  care  and  tree 
planting. 

* Work  well  with  other  representatives,  managers  and 
field  personnel  to  maintain  a positive  and  collabo- 
rative work  environment. 

A successful  candidate  will  possess  strong  organiza- 
tional and  time-management  skills.  Communication 
and  listening  skills  are  vital.  This  is  a salaried  po- 
sition that  offers  both  incentive  bonuses  as  well  as 
profit  sharing.  Salary  will  be  determined  based  on 
experience.  We  also  offer  an  excellent  benefit  package 
and  a full-use  company  vehicle,  dave@mhtree.com. 


Experienced  Bucket  Truck  Operator/Climbers, 
Salem,  OR 

We  provide  high-quality  tree  care  for  residential  and 
commercial  clients.  We  offer  a 4-day  work  week  (10 
hrs),  benefits  and  vacation.  Email  ftreei@proaxis.com 
Attn:  Elwood. 


Plant  Health  Care  Technician  and  Program  Manag- 
er, Nashville,  TN 

We  are  a growing,  family-oriented  company  looking 
for  a PHC  technician  to  continue  building  our  plant 
health  care  program.  We  offer  a competitive  salary 
and  a $1,000  sign-on  bonus,  liz@arborart.net. 


My  dad  works  for  SavATree! 


Join  SavATree  and  make  a difference  now  and  for  generations  to  come 


savatree.com 


Offices  in  CT,  IL,  MA,  MD,  MN,  NJ,  NY,  PA,  VA  & Wl 

More  information  at  savatree.com/careers 


Circle  20  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


1 . Set  1 , 3,  and  5 year  goals  for  your  career.  Write  them  down 
and  hold  yourself  accountable  each  quarter  for  moving  in  the 
right  direction. 

2.  Review  and  quantify  your  achievments.  Update  your  resume 
and  post  it  on  TCIA's  job  board  where  employers  will  see  it. 

3.  Sign  up  for  at  least  one  professional  development  opportunity 
or  course  to  learn  a skill  that  will  make  you  better  at  your  job. 

4.  Create  a job  alert  on  TCIA's  job  board  to  receive  emails  when 
the  right  jobs  are  posted. 

5.  Keep  your  resume  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Get  a free  upgrade 
($25.00  value).  Use  coupon  code  RESUME+. 


Post  your  resume  for  the  New  Year 

For  more  info  call  Sue  Blanchette 


1 -800-733-2622  or  email 
classifiecls@tcia.org 


Disclaimer:  Under  no  circumstances  will  TCIA  or  its  directors,  officers,  employees, 
or  agents  be  liable  to  you  or  anyone  else  for  any  damages  arising  out  of  use  of  any  product 
or  service  advertised  or  promoted  in  Tree  Care  Industry  magazine 
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BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 

Dave’s  Tree  Surgeons,  Serving  Kentucky  over  40  Years 

Owner  retiring.  All  equipment  and  customer  base. 
Owner  may  stay  on  for  1 year  if  necessary.  Asking 
$600,000.  Contact  Dave  (502)  426-0614;  cell  (502) 
594-9108  or  davests@bellsouth.net. 


Tree  Service,  Weeki  Wachee,  Florida 

Well-established  28-year  business.  Selling  name  and 
entire  business  including  large  loyal  customer  base. 
Top-quality  equipment.  Asking  $350,000.  Serious 
inquiries  only  email  gpanzner@tampabay.rr.com  or 
1-800-553-1183. 


Tree  Service,  Denver,  Colorado 

Turn-key  BBB  rated  A+,  13-year  business  for  sale. 
All  equipment  (Forestry  Truck,  Chipper,  Saws,  etc.), 
Phone  number  and  Customer  List  included  with 
purchase.  For  info  call  (720)  231-5954. 


Rancho  Cucamonga,  CA 

Well-established,  reputable  So.  California  small  busi- 
ness serving  Inland  Empire  15  yrs.  Educated,  loyal, 
cust.  base  in  highly  desired  neighborhoods.  Income 
90-100k  on  repeat  customers  (3-4  day  work  week). 
$90k (909) 851-4542. 


PRODUCTS  & SERVICES 

TreeCareJobs.com 

For  Tree  Pros.  Search  Jobs.  Post  Resume. 
Since  1999  (717)  479-1850,  info@jobhill.com, 
www.TreeCareJobs.com. 


Want  to  make  money  year  in  and  year  out? 

This  book  provides  practical 
advice  and  proven  strategies  on 
how  to  profitably  grow  your  busi- 
ness. With  timeless  tips  to  help 
increase  your  sales  and  retain 
your  staff,  this  book  is  an  invalu- 
able resource.  Now  available  at 
the  TCIA  webstore,  www.tcia.org. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Opdyke  Inc. 

150+  specialized  trucks  in  stock,  boom/crane/knuck- 
lebooms,  4x4  single  and  tandem.  Go  to  our  website 
www.opdykes.com.  (215)  721-4444. 


For  Sale,  Like  New 

2004  international  Southco  body,  automatic,  very  low 
hours.  Morbark  chipper  15”  under  500  hours.  Brush 
bandit  stump  grinding  2100  series  with  trailer.  Call 
for  info  (571)  436-8020. 


Sell  your  new  and  used  equipment. 
List  your  ad  and  include  a photo 
only  $90  per  month. 

Check  our  online  ads  www.tcia.org 
For  more  information  contact 
classifieds@tcia.org 


2001  MTI/Holan  805B-3 


55ft  Material  Handling  Bucket  Truck,  Single-man 
bucket  & 4 Hyd  outriggers,  Center  mounted  on  2001 
international  4700  Utility  Truck.  T444E,  diesel,  auto, 
a/c  with  rear  capstan  winch  (113  miles.)  Just  passed 
state  inspection.  $12,900.  Call  Jim  (603)  231-1767. 


Safety  Tech  Outrigger  Pads 

Super  strong,  easy  to  

use!  Choose  standard 
black  or  high-visibility 
yellow.  Proudly  made  in 
the  USA.  30+  in-stock 
models  ship  next  busi- 
ness day.  Family  owned  & operated,  established  in 
1988. 1-800-610-3422,  dicausa.com. 


2005  12-inch  Wood  Chuck  Chipper 

Fresh  Paint,  All  lights  work,  Full  working  condition. 
$8,500.  Call  Jim  (603)  231-1767. 


Introducing 

Wood  Chipper  Wear  Kits 


Each  kit  includes  2 sets  of  knives  and  corresponding  bolts  at  a great  price. 
Kits  are  available  for  popular  Banditf  Vermeerf  and  Morbark® compatible  knives! 


Dlllf  flnlinPl  AMERICANCUTTING  EDGE 

IIUJI  IPIIIIIIwS  Industrial  Blades  & Knives 

www.AmericanCuttingEdge.com 

Don’t  see  what  you’re  looking  for  online  or  just  prefer  to  chat  with  our  amazing  sales  team? 
No  problem!  Give  us  a call  and  we  can  help!  1-800-543-6860 


Circle  4 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Bandit  200XP  Brush  Chipper 

Rebuilt  Cat  engine,  self-feeding,  has  winch  mount 
and  good  paint.  Work  ready,  new  parts,  $10,600.  Call 
Jim  (603)  231-1767. 


Not  enough  equipment  to  view  here? 
Make  plans  now  to  attend 
TCI  EXPO  2016 
in  Baltimore  Maryland, 
November  10-12. 

For  more  info,  visit 
www.tcia.org/events/tci-expo-201 6 
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Instructed  by  Dr.  Mike  Raupp  &Tchukki  Andersen,  CTSP,  BCMA 


These  full-day  workshops  combine  all  aspects 
of  Plant  Health  Care  (PHC)  for  both  technicians 
and  managers,  as  well  as  live  demonstrations 
of  PHC  techniques.  PHC  services  are  based  on 
combining  the  principles  of  Integrated  Pest 
Management  (IPM)  with  proactive  tree  care 
management.  Novices  will  learn  about  PHC 
concepts  and  methods,  while  managers  will  be 


able  to  compare  and  evaluate  their  company's 
PHC  program  against  the  latest  industry 
recommendations. 

Dr.  Raupp  will  lead  an  outdoor  diagnostic  walk. 
There  will  also  be  demos  of  tree  injection 
systems  and  products  based  on  the  location  for 
insect  pests.  View  complete  agenda  at  tcia.org. 


July  18  Denver,  Colorado 
August  5 > Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Training  Program  Manual 

TREE  CARE  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 


Tree  Care 


ACADEMY 


Plant  Health  Care 

Technician 


Earn  7.5  ISA  CEUs 
and!  CTSP CEU 


for  attending. 


TCIA  Member:  $110 
Non-Member:  $150 


22  > Boston,  Massachusetts 


Made  possible  by 


Scientific  Advancements 


To  register,  call 
800-733-2622 


Includes  lunch, 


TCA  Plant  Health  Care  Technician  Manual  and 
Managing  Insects  and  Mites  on  Woody  Plants 
(together  a $194.94  retail  value) 


or  visit  TCIA.org/Training 


Tree  Care  Industry  Association 


Branch  Office 


Building  a better  field  organization,  and  particularly  field  supervisors,  starts  with  two  basic  ingredients. 
First,  you  must  have  the  right  people  with  adequate  potential.  Second,  you  must  train  and  communicate 
with  those  people  so  they  feel  part  of  the  company  and  are  team  players.  TCI  A file  photo. 


By  Monroe  Porter 

I wish  I had  a magic  formula  or  system 
for  developing  supervisors  or  crew 
leaders,  but  there  is  no  magic  bullet. 
However,  as  a company,  we  have  trained 
thousands  of  leaders  in  basic  supervisory 
skills  and  have  helped  numerous  compa- 
nies develop  their  organization.  Hopefully, 
the  following  insights  will  prove  helpful  in 
developing  your  field  leadership. 

Employee  development  should  start  by 
betting  on  and  investing  in  your  leaders. 
Every  organization  has  people  problems, 
and  this  issue  is  not  going  to  go  away.  Try- 
ing to  develop  a solid  field  force  can  be  an 
overwhelming  proposition.  By  develop- 
ing and  maintaining  stronger  field  super- 
vision, you  are  concentrating  your  effort 
where  you  will  have  the  greatest  impact 
and  get  the  most  bang  for  your  buck. 

I have  never  been  a fan  of  babysitting 
supervisors  with  a manager  who  rides 
around  and  checks  to  make  sure  your  field 
employees  are  doing  their  job.  This  extra 
layer  of  management  can  be  extremely 
expensive  and  prevents  your  organiza- 
tion from  having  better  field  people.  For 
example,  a general  field  supervisor  with  a 
truck  and  other  payroll  expenses  is  going 
to  cost  you  a minimum  of  $50,000  a year. 
If  you  have  five  crews,  this  cost  would  be 
$10,000  per  crew  when  spread  out  over 
the  five  supervisors.  If  the  average  super- 
visor works  2,000  hours  a year  (40  hours 
a week  times  50  weeks),  the  cost  of  such 
babysitting  is  $5  an  hour. 

Why  not  develop  better  crew  leaders, 
pay  them  better  and  stop  babysitting  peo- 
ple who  cannot  do  the  job?  Not  only  is 
such  babysitting  expensive,  it  also  inhib- 
its the  development  of  field  leadership,  as 
people  are  not  thinking  and  making  their 
own  decisions.  Such  babysitting  actually 
enables  poor  performance  and  keeps  peo- 
ple from  developing  into  better  leaders. 
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Building  a better  field  organization  and 
particularly  field  supervisors  starts  with 
two  basic  ingredients.  First,  you  must  have 
the  right  people  with  adequate  potential. 
Second,  you  must  train  and  communicate 
with  those  people  so  they  feel  part  of  the 
company  and  are  team  players. 

Finding  the  right  candidates  will  re- 
quire some  honest  evaluation  on  your  part. 
Start  by  looking  within  yourself  and  your 
company.  Do  you  believe  there  are  career 
opportunities  within  your  company  and 
that  good  people  will  work  for  you?  I had 
a contractor  interested  in  our  networking 
groups,  and  he  mistakenly  just  saw  me  as 
a numbers  guy.  I write  a lot  of  columns 
about  numbers  because  success  and  reality 
start  with  numbers,  but  I spend  most  of  my 
time  helping  with  marketing  and  general 
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business  development. 

I focus  on  the  numbers  for  several  rea- 
sons. I find  many  companies  are  not  finan- 
cially successful,  and  this  directly  impacts 
their  entire  organization.  If  you,  as  an 
owner,  are  not  making  enough  money,  it 
can  be  tough  to  pay  what  you  need  to  pay 
to  find  good  people.  Too  many  people  use 
the  half-a-brain  theory.  They  hire  a guy 
who  is  not  what  they  want  but  who  they 
can  afford.  This  person  has  half  a brain, 
and  they  figure  they  will  put  this  person 
with  someone  else  with  half  a brain,  and 
you  get  a whole  brain.  The  problem  is  that 
the  two  empty  halves  tend  to  merge,  and 
you  end  up  with  a brainless  crew. 

If  you  are  going  to  promote  from  within, 
you  must  hire  people  with  the  potential  to 
promote  to  leaders.  If  most  of  the  people 


If  you  are  going  to  promote  from  within , you  must  hire  people  with  the  potential  to  promote  to  leaders.  Are 
they  trainable? 


you  hire  have  a poor  driving  record  and 
can’t  drive  a company  vehicle,  how  will 
you  be  able  to  develop  them  into  crew 
leaders  or  supervisors?  Take  a sheet  of 
paper;  evaluate  every  person  on  the  list  to 
see  who  has  the  potential  to  be  a leader.  If 
most  don’t  have  such  potential,  how  can 
you  successfully  promote  from  within? 

Now  let’s  talk  about  training  and  com- 
munication. Many  companies  try  to  un- 
dertake an  extensive  leadership  training 
program  that  requires  a lot  of  time  and 
effort.  Such  an  enormous  task  tends  to  kill 
the  effort.  The  goal  of  training  should  be 
to  improve  internal  communication  and  to 
change  the  crew  leader  s or  supervisor  s 
perception  of  his  or  her  job  and  make  them 
feel  part  of  the  company. 

What  you  actually  teach  is  not  nearly  as 
important  as  the  fact  that  you  have  some 
type  of  program.  So  rather  than  try  and 
develop  this  comprehensive  course,  here 
are  some  simple  things  you  can  do  to  help 
your  field  supervisors  feel  part  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Paperwork 

Crew  leaders  and  supervisors  often  are 
not  good  at  paperwork,  but  what  do  we 
do  to  help  them?  Most  companies  do  very 
little  to  help  leaders  do  a better  job  in  this 
area.  Have  a general  meeting  about  pa- 
perwork and  review  the  forms.  Then,  set 
times  for  your  office  person  to  go  over 
paperwork  issues  one-on-one  or  in  small- 
er groups.  This  not  only  trains  the  crew 
leader  or  supervisor,  but  it  also  develops  a 
relationship  between  the  office  person  and 
leader. 

Job  procedures 

Critical  job  times  are  the  beginning 
and  end  of  a job.  At  least  start  with  some 
standard  procedures  in  this  area.  Also,  re- 
view how  you  want  employees  to  handle 
complaints;  what  they  can  take  care  of, 
who  they  should  call,  etc.  Crew  leaders  or 
supervisors  also  need  to  be  aware  of  the 
scope  of  work  issues  and  when  change  or- 
ders are  needed,  and  how  the  company’s 
change-order  system  works. 

Safety 

Safety  training  is  a must.  Your  insurance 
company,  association  or  even  OSHA  can 
require  information.  Don’t  forget  to  in- 


I find  many  companies 
are  not  financially  suc- 
cessful, and  this  directly 
impacts  their  entire  or- 
ganization. If  you,  as  an 
owner,  are  not  making 
enough  money,  it  can  be 
tough  to  pay  what  you 
need  to  pay  to  find  good 
people. 

elude  driving  and  seat  belt  requirements. 

Customer  presentation 

Have  a customer  speak  about  what  it  is 
like  to  work  with  your  company,  and  what 
they  are  looking  for  in  a contractor.  This 
need  not  be  elaborate.  The  customer  can 
share  his  or  her  expectations  and  possibly 
some  horror  stories  they  have  encoun- 
tered. 

Estimate  a job 

Take  a job  or  several  smaller  jobs  and 
have  the  crew  leader  or  supervisor  put  the 
numbers  together  for  a potential  estimate. 
When  working  on  problems,  put  leaders  in 
teams  of  two  or  three,  but  make  sure  they 
are  not  with  their  buddies.  Problem  solv- 
ing is  always  easier  to  do  in  groups.  Don’t 


embarrass  people,  and  have  fun  with  the 
process.  This  can  be  a great  way  to  review 
the  analytical  skills  of  your  supervisors. 

Communication  skills 

You  can  take  a shot  at  training  in  the 
areas  of  communication,  problem  solving 
and  human-behavior  skills.  These  issues 
can  be  difficult  to  teach.  Communication 
is  an  internal  habit  that  has  been  devel- 
oped with  personality,  lifestyle,  family 
and  many  other  issues,  and  it  won’t  quick- 
ly change.  This  is  also  an  area  that  can  be 
difficult  to  teach  without  the  help  of  a pro- 
fessional. 

In  summary,  crew-leader  or  supervisor 
development  requires  several  things.  First, 
you  must  have  people  who  have  the  poten- 
tial to  be  a leader;  and  second,  you  must 
communicate  with  these  key  people  so 
they  feel  connected  and  part  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Monroe  Porter  is  president  of  Proof 
Management,  a firm  of  consultants,  fa- 
cilitators and  speakers  that  aims  to  help 
contracting  professionals  grow  their 
businesses  and  achieve  success  with  in- 
novative, practical  solutions  to  business 
problems.  This  article  is  based  on  a pre- 
sentation he  will  make  on  the  same  subject 
at  TCI  EXPO  2016,  November  10-12  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  this  or  other  TCI  EXPO  sessions, 
or  to  register,  visit  expo.tcia.org  or  call 
1-800-733-2622.  ^ 
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Business  of  Tree  Care 


Selling  isn't  about  you  or  your  products;  it's  about  how  your  prospects  will  benefit  from  them.  To  be  persua- 
sive, you  need  to  appeal  to  the  other  person's  rational  self-interest. 


By  Patricia  Fripp,  CSP,  CPAE 

In  your  business,  how  long  does  it  take 
for  you  to  go  from  an  inquiry  to  a se- 
rious sales  presentation  with  the  buy- 
er or  executive  team?  Weeks?  Months? 
When  the  time  comes,  are  you  prepared? 
Do  you  know  exactly  what  to  say  in  or- 
der to  customize  your  presentation  to  meet 
your  client’s  interests?  Or  is  your  presen- 
tation the  same  no  matter  who  the  client 
is? 

Sales-presentation  skills  trainers  are 
continually  appalled  to  find  that  thousands 
of  sales  professionals  are  not  adequately 
prepared.  They  repeatedly  make  the  same 
drastic  mistakes.  Sadly,  throughout  their 
sales  careers  they  are  often  not  trained  to 
stop  making  dumb  mistakes. 

Is  it  their  fault  or  their  companies’  fault? 
Companies  in  all  industries  spend  months 
training  their  sales  professionals  on  prod- 
uct knowledge,  the  history  of  their  com- 
pany and  the  reasons  that  their  products 
and  services  are  superior.  The  big  void 
in  the  training,  however,  is  the  failure  to 
teach  them  how  to  ask  the  right  questions 
of  their  clients  and  then  communicate  their 
message  from  the  prospect’s  point  of  view. 

As  one  executive  said,  “W e only  hire 
seasoned  sales  professionals  with  at  least 
five  to  10  years  of  experience  selling  tech- 
nology-related products.  We  naturally  as- 
sume that  they  can  tell  our  company  story. 
We  had  a meeting  where  they  had  to  pres- 
ent to  our  executives,  and  we  were  horri- 
fied at  how  terrible  they  were.”  Over  the 
years,  trainers  have  heard  many  different 
versions  of  the  same  problem. 

So  what  is  the  drastic  mistake  these 
knowledgeable  sales  professionals  make? 
They  all  follow  the  same  presentation  for- 
mula: 

• This  is  who  I am. 

• This  is  who  our  company  is. 


• This  is  what  we  do. 

• This  is  why  we  are  the  best. 

• This  is  who  does  business  with  us. 

• We  would  like  your  business. 

Remember,  if  you  sound  the  same  as  ev- 
eryone else,  you  have  no  advantage. 

You  might  not  want  to  think  that  your 
prospect  is  sitting  there  during  your  sales 
presentation  thinking,  “Who  cares?  Why 
do  they  sound  like  everyone  else?  What 
difference  will  this  make  to  our  compa- 
ny?” Unfortunately,  many  of  them  are. 

The  research  clearly  indicates  that  to- 
day’s buyers  are  more  educated  about  what 
they  are  looking  for,  and  their  expectations 
of  a sales  person  are  greater.  If  you  have  an 
appointment,  the  prospect  has  most  likely 
already  researched  your  company.  Often 
they  know  more  about  your  company  and 
your  products  than  your  newer  associates 


do. 

Selling  isn’t  about  you  or  your  prod- 
ucts; it’s  about  how  your  prospects  will 
benefit  from  them.  To  be  persuasive,  you 
need  to  appeal  to  the  other  person’s  ratio- 
nal self-interest.  People  make  decisions 
for  their  reasons,  not  yours.  Here  are  five 
valuable,  easily-employed  techniques  to 
help  them  make  those  decisions  in  your 
favor. 

Forget  your  company  history  or  industry 
jargon,  which  might  be  the  biggest  “who 
cares”  of  all.  A bored  mind  gets  distracted 
and  will  likely  cut  your  meeting  short.  Use 
phrases  such  as,  “Based  on  15  years  of 
helping  clients  of  your  size  and  complexi- 
ty, I have  discovered  ...”  or  “With  the  last 
five  clients  in  your  industry,  I have  found 
...”  or  “In  our  20  year  history,  our  leader- 
ship has  always  ....”  Work  that  informa- 
tion into  your  presentation  without  bela- 
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boring  the  point  and  by  focusing  instead 
on  their  challenges,  priorities  or  interests. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  relationship,  re- 
member that  the  key  to  connection  is  con- 
versation, and  the  secret  of  conversation  is 
to  ask  questions.  The  quality  of  the  infor- 
mation you  receive  depends  on  the  quality 
of  your  questions. 

Take  notes  on  what  they  say.  When  ap- 
propriate, feed  their  words  back  to  them 
in  your  conversation  and  then  in  your  pro- 
posal. Our  prospects  never  disagree  with 
themselves!  When  you  are  discovering  if 
they  have  a need  or  how  big  the  oppor- 
tunity is  or  how  much  it  is  costing  them 
without  your  product  or  services,  let  them 
do  most  of  the  talking. 

For  your  initial  conversations,  even  if 
you  know  your  discovery  questions  back- 
ward and  forward,  write  them  down.  If 
you  are  part  of  a team,  collaborate  with 
your  teammates  and  add  their  input  to 
your  list,  since  it’s  easier  to  be  creative 
with  a couple  of  minds  working  on  the 
challenge.  There  is  no  true  quality  without 
consistency.  Your  company  and  clients  are 
best  served  when  everyone  on  your  team, 


When  appropriate,  feed 
their  words  back  to  them 
in  your  conversation  and 
then  in  your  proposal. 
Our  prospects  never  dis- 
agree with  themselves! 

from  novice  to  most  senior  sales  associate, 
follows  the  same  questioning  and  presen- 
tation structure. 

Clarify  how  your  prospects  can  benefit 
from  your  product  or  service.  Based  on 
their  answers  to  your  questions,  structure 
your  presentation  around  these  points: 

• Congratulations  on  your  success  . . . 

• Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  pres- 
ent our  solution  . . . 

• You  told  us  you  are  most  interested  in 

• Here  is  how  we  can  help  you  accom- 
plish your  goals  . . . 


• Hundreds  of  our  satisfied  clients  will 
tell  you  . . . 

• Based  on  what  you  have  heard,  what 
questions  can  I answer? 

• Our  next  logical  step  is  to  ... 

In  the  initial  discussions,  keep  your 
sales  questioning  conversational;  it’s  not 
an  interrogation.  During  the  formal  pre- 
sentation, answer  the  prospect’s  concerns 
in  a way  that  brings  in  your  past  experi- 
ence with  other  clients  like  them.  Make 
sure  you  use  more  of  a “You”  focus  than 
an  “I”  or  “We”  focus.  Remember,  they  are 
more  interested  in  themselves  than  in  you. 

Finally,  don’t  forget  to  ask  for  their 
business. 

Patricia  Fripp,  CSP,  CPAE,  is  a Hall 
of  Fame  keynote  speaker,  executive 
speech  coach  and  sales  presentation 
expert.  When  your  message  must  be  mem- 
orable, your  presentation  powerful  and 
your  sales  successful,  Fripp  and  her  in- 
teractive, web-based  training,  FrippVT, 
can  help.  For  more  information,  go  to 

A 

www.Frippvt.com.  ^ 


Cut  Knife  and  Teeth  V 


Without  Sacrificing  Quality! 


Winn  Wear  Parts  & Supplies  offers  a full  range 
of  replacement  brush  chipper  knives  for  all 
makes  and  models,  including: 

• Altec  • Terex 

• Bandit  • Vermeer 

• Rayco  • And  more! 

We  also  offer  a complete  fine  of  replacement 
stump  grinder  teeth  and  cutting  wheels  from 
Green  Manufacturing. 


W 

WINN 

WEAR  PARTS  & SUPPLIES 


With  our  competitive  prices  and  commitment 
to  providing  our  customers  with  the  best 
possible  service,  you’ll  always  win  the  battle 
between  price  and  quality  with  Winn  Wear 
Parts  & Supplies. 
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Tree  News  Digest 


Send  Tree  News  Digest  items  to  editor@tcia.org 


Ed  Gilman.  Courtesy  University  of  Florida. 


Ed  Gilman  retires  from 
University  of  Florida 

Among  his  legacies,  Ed  Gilman  wants  to 
make  sure  trees  don’t  snap  in  Florida’s 
tropical  storm-force  winds. 

Gilman,  who  has  been  a speaker  at  past 
TCI  EXPOs  and  a frequent  presenter  at 
numerous  other  tree  care  industry  confer- 
ences and  shows,  retired  at  the  end  of  June 
from  the  University  of  Florida  Institute 
of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences  (UF/ 
IFAS).  Gilman,  62,  will  spend  more  time 
with  family,  of  course,  and  do  more  wood- 
working, “working  with  dead  trees  instead 
of  live  trees,”  he  deadpanned. 

Gilman  is  proud  to  have  helped  bring 
about: 

• The  International  Society  of  Arbori- 
culture (ISA),  landscape  architects  and 
urban  tree  experts  sharing  ideas  with  each 
other  more  readily. 

• The  Florida  Chapter  of  the  ISA  setting 
up  a fund  for  tree  research  and  issuing  a 
license  plate,  the  funds  from  which  go  to 
arboriculture  research.  Those  tags  raised 
$380,000.  Gilman  also  is  helping  to  set  up 
a $100,000-a-year  UF  fund  for  arboricul- 
ture research. 

• After  Florida’s  active  tropical  storm 
season  of  2004,  Gilman  started  studying 
how  to  make  sure  trees  don’t  fall  over  in 
high  winds.  He  and  his  colleagues  discov- 
ered fewer  trees  snap  in  strong  winds  if 
they’re  pruned  regularly. 


Gilman  has  made  numerous  contribu- 
tions in  the  field  of  hurricane  tree  research, 
tree  root  management,  tree  pruning  and 
landscape  water  management.  In  a letter 
to  the  ISA  supporting  Gilman’s  nomina- 
tion for  an  Award  of  Merit,  Andrew  Koes- 
er,  an  assistant  professor  of  environmental 
horticulture  at  the  UF/IFAS  Gulf  Coast 
Research  and  Education  Center  in  Balm, 
Fla.,  wrote,  “Through  his  untiring  research 
and  education  efforts,  Ed  has  created  or 
refined  many  of  the  principles,  ideals  and 
practices  currently  embraced  by  profes- 
sionals in  our  field.  In  particular,  Ed  has 


significantly  influenced  how  mature  trees 
are  pruned  and  how  nursery  materials  are 
produced.” 

Born  and  raised  in  New  Jersey,  Gil- 
man earned  his  bachelor’s,  masters  and 
doctoral  degrees  at  Rutgers  Universi- 
ty. One  day  in  his  youth,  Gilman  saw 
a couple  of  trees  being  planted  outside 
his  house.  He  saw  them  eventually  grow 
and  that  was  it:  He  decided  to  study 
trees  for  a living.  He  joined  UF/IFAS  in 
1986,  based  partly  on  Florida’s  climate, 
but  it  had  more  to  do  with  how  quick- 
ly trees  can  grow  there.  The  faster  the 
growth,  the  faster  he  could  conduct  his 
research.  ^ 


New  and  Refurbished  Boom  Trucks 

Altec  / Manitex  / National  / Terex 
813-247-5683  / 877-543-2207 
www.boomtrux.com 


* “America’s  #1  Boom  Truck  Specialist”  * * 
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Send  us  your  tree  care  photos! 

Want  to  see  your  tree  care  company 
featured  in  TCI  A publications  and  so- 
cial media?  Send  us  your  photos  for  a 
chance  to  appear  in  TCI  Magazine , our 
monthly  Reporter  member  newsletter 
or  even  as  the  cover  photo  for  the  TCI  A 
facebook  page.  Contact  editor@tcia.org 
to  find  out  what  we  look  for  in  a great 
photo. 
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Letters  & Emails 
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Question  on  double  block 
rigging  and  the  physics? 

In  Anthony  Tresselt’s  article  on  dou- 
ble-block rigging  in  the  June  issue  of  TCI 
Magazine  (“Double-Block  Rigging  in 
Production  Operations”),  he  states,  “Force 
reduction  is  maximized  if  the  sling  and 
block  are  lower  on  the  piece.  The  distance 
of  fall  will  not  increase  as  long  as  the  at- 
tachment is  below  the  center  point.” 

If  the  distance  of  fall  does  not  increase, 
how  is  force  reduced?  I thought  the  dis- 
tance of  fall  was  determined  by  the  dis- 
tance between  the  rigging  point  (in  a tra- 
ditional system)  and  the  cut,  not  where  the 
piece  was  tied. 

A clarification,  please.  The  actual  phys- 
ics involved  would  be  appreciated  in  the 


explanation. 

Kurt  Woltersdorf,  owner 
Woltersdorf  Inc. 

Sanford,  Maine 

Editor:  The  author  thought  a video  was 
the  best  way  to  resond  and  sent  this  link: 

https://gravitationalanarchy.com/ 
20 1 6/06/06/distance-of-fall/ 

But  he  also  gave  us  this: 

Distance  of  Fall  (DOF)  is  the  amount 
a load  will  travel  in  a top-down  rigging 
setup  before  the  rigging  system  can  act 
upon  it.  Generally  speaking,  proper 
lowering  through  slow  deceleration  will 
limit  or  eliminate  the  excessive  genera- 
tion of  forces  possible  due  to  the  DOF 
inherent  in  all  top  down  scenarios.  That 


is  if  the  rigging  point,  i.e.  the  block,  is 
properly  positioned  as  close  to  the  cut 
as  possible  without  interfering  with  the 
climbing  system  or  cut. 

The  distance  of  fall  will  not  increase 
if  the  rigging  line  is  anchored  anywhere 
below  the  center  point  of  the  piece  be- 
ing lowered.  If  it  is  positioned  above 
the  center  point,  the  piece  will  flip,  thus 
increasing  how  low  the  piece  can  im- 
pact on  the  stem  or,  in  effect,  increasing 
the  DOF. 

In  double-block  rigging  tests,  force 
was  reduced  the  most  on  the  stem  when 
the  rigging  line  was  anchored  as  low  on 
the  piece  being  lowered  as  possible,  but 
high  enough  to  insure  it  will  not  slip 
off  as  the  DOF  is  reached  and  the  force 
generated  by  the  rigging  system  acts  on 
the  load.  ^ 
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From  the  Field 


By  Steve  Pregler 

Emerald  ash  borer  infestations  in 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  were  first  discov- 
ered in  August  of  2015.  The  infes- 
tations were  found  on  Dubuque’s  south 
side  at  the  city/county  line  and  estimated 
to  be  at  least  four  years  old.  As  city  forest- 
er for  the  City  of  Dubuque,  I’d  known  it 
was  only  a matter  of  time  before  it  would 
be  discovered  in  our  community.  When  it 
was,  my  concern  quickly  became  how  far 
within  the  city  limits  the  infestation  had 
spread.  I immediately  started  surveying 
ash  trees,  starting  at  what  appeared  to  be 
the  hot  spot  and  radiating  out  into  the  sur- 
rounding area. 

The  hot  spot  was  a private  mobile 
home  park  that  was  planted  with  just 
one  species  of  tree.  You  guessed  it ...  the 
green  ash!  To  the  trained  eye,  one  could 
see  the  telltale  signs  of  EAB  on  many  of 
the  trees:  crown  dieback,  woodpecker 
flecking,  bark  splitting,  some  epicormic 
shoots  on  the  trunk  and  scaffold  branch- 
es and  a few  D-shaped  emergence  holes. 
Surprisingly,  between  several  infested 
trees,  you  might  find  one  that  was  nearly 
asymptomatic. 

As  I made  my  way  into  the  surround- 
ing area,  the  telltale  woodpecker  flecking 
quickly  disappeared.  About  a quarter  mile 
to  the  north,  I examined  two  ash  trees  next 
to  a grade  school  sign.  After  very  close 
visual  inspection,  several  D-shaped  emer- 
gence holes  were  detected  along  with  a 
couple  of  areas  where  the  bark  had  split, 
making  visible  the  serpentine-shaped  gal- 
leries. Further  delineation  from  this  area 
produced  no  results.  That  was  last  fall. 

This  spring,  some  six  months  later,  I 
was  asked  to  look  at  some  park  trees  that 
were  growing  into  a cell-tower  mainte- 
nance ladder.  While  scanning  the  offend- 
ing oak  tree,  I noticed  significant  flecking 


in  the  crown  of  two  near- 
by ash  trees.  The  trees  had 
been  declining  since  the 
cell  tower  installation  a few 
years  ago.  Upon  inspection, 
a couple  of  D- shaped  emer- 
gence holes  were  found.  As 
my  crew  started  bark  skin- 
ning the  trunk,  serpentine- 
shaped, frass-filled  galler- 
ies began  to  appear.  Several 
larvae,  along  with  an  occa- 
sional larva  in  the  pre-pu- 
pae (J-shape)  stage,  were 
also  discovered. 

Because  this  spring’s  find 
was  two  miles  north  of  the 
original  Dubuque  infesta- 
tion, I decided  it  was  time 
to  do  some  more  scouting. 

When  I returned  to  the  ini- 
tial area  of  infestation,  the 
changes  in  tree  appearance 
(bark  flecking)  was  dra- 
matic! There  was  so  much 
flecked  bark  from  the  trees 
on  the  ground,  it  needed  to 
be  raked. 

Nearby  neighborhoods 
that  were  scouted  last 
fall  to  no  avail  were  now 
showing  signs  of  pro- 
nounced flecking.  That 
prompted  me  to  do  a quick 
windshield  survey  of 
neighborhoods  throughout  the  commu- 
nity. To  my  surprise,  I came  across  occa- 
sional trees  with  small  white  patches  of 
flecking  in  the  upper  crown.  These  trees 
were  found  in  several  different  areas  of 
town  and  their  locations  were  noted.  As 
a follow-up,  I returned  to  those  locations 
with  an  aerial  tower  and  draw  knife  in 
hand. 

Once  up  in  the  crown  of  several  of 


these  trees,  I observed  a 
few  woodpecker  drill  holes, 
but  did  not  find  D-shaped 
emergence  holes  or  bark 
splitting.  Upon  shaving  the 
area  over  the  holes,  I did 
discover  EAB  galleries  un- 
derneath. This  is  significant 
because  not  only  did  I find 
that  early  detection  is  pos- 
sible, the  scattering  of  these 
trees  showed  me  that  EAB 
is  now  in  several  parts  of 
town,  and  up  to  five  miles 
away  from  the  original  find. 

It’s  simply  amazing  how 
quickly  the  emerald  ash  bor- 
er has  spread  and  how  much 
I have  learned  throughout 
this  whole  process.  Shigo 
taught  us  to  touch  trees,  and 
I have  found  this  to  be  the 
greatest  learning  experi- 
ence! 

Speaking  of  great  learn- 
ing experiences,  last  May  I 
confirmed  an  EAB  infesta- 
tion across  the  Mississippi 
River  in  Illinois.  I secured  a 
section  of  loose  bark,  put  it 
in  a plastic  bag  and  brought 
it  back  to  our  shop  for  clos- 
er examination.  As  I peeled 
through  the  thin  layers  of  in- 
ner bark,  I began  to  discover 
the  creamy-colored  pupae  of  the  EAB. 
Days  later,  I did  some  more  peeling  and 
discovered  the  pupa  to  be  developing  its 
eyes.  With  the  final  peeling,  I found  them 
to  be  darker  green  with  most  of  the  adult 
features.  Pretty  fascinating! 

Steven  Pregler  is  an  arborist  and  city 
forester  for  the  City  of  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
and  a TCIA  Inner  Circle  member  ^ 


Stages  of  EAB  infestation, 
from  the  top:  bark  flecking; 
creamy-colored  pupae  of  the 
EAB;  darker  green  pupa  with 
most  of  the  adult  features. 
Courtsey  of  the  author. 


^ TCI  will  pay  $100  for  published  “ From  the  Field  ” articles.  Submissions  become  the  property  of  TCI  and  are  subject  to  editing  ^ 
for  grammar,  style  and  length.  Entries  must  include  the  name  of  a company  and  a contact  person.  Send  to:  Tree  Care  Industry, 

^ 136  Harvey  Road,  Suite  101,  Londonderry,  NH  03053,  or  editor@tcia.org. ^ 
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Recession  Ahead . . . 
Are  You  Ready? 


The  U.S. 
economy  is 
in  its  sev- 
enth straight  year 
of  expansion.  How 
much  longer  will  it 
continue?  Accord- 
ing to  the  National 
Bureau  of  Econom- 
ic Research,  the  longest  U.S.  expansion  since 
WWII  lasted  10  years  (1991-2001),  while  the 
average  for  the  three  longest  were  less  than 
eight  years.  How  far  off  can  the  next  down- 
turn be? 

Governments  and  banks  try  to  anticipate  the 
potential  effects  of  a recession  through  fiscal 
stress  testing  using  a variety  of  economic  sce- 
narios. Without  being  a mathematical  modeling 
genius,  you  can  do  the  same  for  your  business. 
The  easiest  way  is  to  pull  out  your  old  finan- 
cial records  and  study  what  happened  to  your 
finances  during  the  last  downturn. 

When  did  your  revenues  peak  before  the  re- 
cession (2007-2008?),  and  how  low  did  they 
go  during  the  depths  (2010?)  of  the  downturn? 
Can  you  withstand  similar  reductions  in  reve- 
nues given  your  current  level  of  debt  and  ex- 
penses? What  were  your  total  expenses  during 
the  low  point  of  the  recession,  and  what  steps 
would  you  have  to  take  to  get  back  to  those  lev- 
els when  the  economy  turns  again? 

No  business,  no  state  is  the  same.  In  places 
such  as  Florida  and  Nevada,  where  the  hous- 
ing slump  lasted  longer,  the  economy  took 
longer  to  come  back.  Some  tree  care  business- 
es in  those  states  have  barely  seen  a recovery. 
In  places  reliant  on  high-tech  or  energy,  such 
as  California  or  Oklahoma,  a boom-and-bust 
cycle  is  well  established.  Throw  in  drought, 
and  it’s  hard  to  anticipate  the  future  of  your 
business. 

Nevertheless,  the  tree  care  industry  is  better 
off  today  than  many  other  industries.  After  all, 
trees  keep  growing  and  dying,  and  eventually 


they  will  need  maintenance  or  removal.  But  the 
owners  of  those  trees  can  defer  maintenance  for 
years  if  money  is  tight,  or  they  can  try  to  do  the 
work  themselves,  or  they  can  hire  someone  for 
cash  who  just  got  laid  off  in  another  industry. 
So  to  prepare,  ask  yourself  a few  basic  ques- 
tions about  the  state  of  your  business: 

What  are  your  total  debt  obligations? 

Are  your  debts  relatively  short  term? 

Can  you  continue  to  make  payments  if  reve- 
nues slide  10  percent?  20  percent?  50  percent? 

Do  you  have  access  to  enough  cash  if  clients 
suddenly  start  paying  slower? 

How  much  capacity  do  you  have  to  cut  ex- 
penses and  perhaps  boost  revenue  by  branching 
off  into  other  services? 

During  the  last  recession,  which  revenues 
declined  the  most  - commercial  contracts, 
landscape  maintenance,  removals? 

Can  you  expand  revenues  now  in  those  areas 
that  declined  the  least  last  time? 

To  withstand  the  inevitable  downturn,  you 
must  know  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  your  ser- 
vice lines  and  customers  so  you  can  make  some 
predictions  on  what  might  happen  to  them  in  a 
deep  recession.  Knowing  how  you  will  respond 
and  how  competitive  your  markets  will  be  are 
the  keys  to  ensuring  a stronger  performance 
during  the  next  - also  inevitable  - recovery. 

I wrote  a column  similar  to  this  in  2015, 
only  to  have  the  U.S.  economy  keep  chugging 
along.  This  year  did  start  off  with  a shaky  per- 
formance in  the  first  quarter,  as  the  stock  mar- 
ket dropped  more  than  10  percent  and  econom- 
ic growth  ground  to  a halt.  That  proved  to  be  a 
temporary  blip  and  the  economy  has  regained 
its  momentum,  despite  Brexit  worries.  But  it 
can’t  last  forever;  history  tells  us  it’s  unlikely 
to  last  much  longer. 

Recessions  are  inevitable,  but  drastic,  pan- 
icked actions  aren’t.  How  prepared  is  your 
business  for  the  next  major  economic  down- 
turn? 

Mark  Garvin,  Publisher 
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The  Bandit®  Model  2550XP  stump  grinder  has  the  power 
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the  country  to  honor  veterans,  see  Page  61. 
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Mo r bark  Strong!  It's  more  than  a slogan;  itJs  a way  of  life  for  us.  It's  our  commitment  to  you  that  our  brush 
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enhance  your  profitability. 
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By  Anand  Persad,  Ph.D. 

Trees  are  often  synonymous  with 
utility  corridors;  to  co-exist,  pru- 
dent vegetation  management  (VM) 
becomes  routine.  While  VM  strategies  are 
fairly  straightforward  and  focus  on  the 
primary  goals  of  safety,  reliability,  access 
and  sight  distance,  these  objectives  may 
still  provide  management  challenges  and 
often  take  precedent  in  many  ROWs.  Sec- 
ondary objectives  such  as  biodiversity, 
aesthetics,  wildlife  refuge  and  invasive 
plant  management  do  feature  as  integral 
targets,  but  may  be  more  important  to  a 
broader  audience  in  terms  of  community 
perspective,  greenspace  responsibility  and 
environmental  stewardship. 

Wildlife  value  along  with  the  added 
aspect  of  foraging  pollinators  on  ROW 
trees  and  adjacent  areas  are  now  an  ever 
increasing  responsibility  to  vegetation 
management  teams.  With  the  uptick  of  in- 
terest in  pollinator  welfare,  public  concern 
has  transcended  into  utility  corridors  and, 
as  we  continue  to  enhance  our  vegetation 
management  strategies,  the  incorporation 


of  pollinator  health  is  becoming  a greater 
priority  in  ROW  vegetation-management 
policies. 

Planting  management,  mechanical  strat- 
egies, herbicides  and  growth  regulators 
all  work  together  to  deliver  our  primary 
and  secondary  goals.  While  the  pollinator 
value  of  each  of  these  methodologies,  ei- 


ther separately  or  integrated,  may  be  hard 
to  quantify,  the  fact  that  we  often  have 
populations  of  various  pollinators  in  and 
around  our  ROWs  may  mean  that  we  are 
moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Planting  management  as  part  of  our  VM 
strategies  improves  our  rural  and  urban 
forests,  especially  in  cases  of  ROW  resto- 


Figure  1(a):  Relative  bloom  availability  for  early-emerging  pollinators  of  25  species  of  trees  that  currently 
exist  in  ROWs  in  the  Northeast , East ; Mid-Atlantic  and  Mid-western  U.S. 
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ration  such  as  in  the  aftermath  of  emerald 
ash  borer,  Asian  long-horned  beetle  and 
invasive  plant  management  or  general  en- 
hancement under  utility  lines. 

Effective  planting  management  hing- 
es on  the  installation  of  utility-friendly 
trees,  which  are  often  recommended  and 
are  indeed  perhaps  the  most  effective 
way  forward  for  a sustainable  ROW-tree 
partnership.  The  reality  of  “right  trees 
under  wire,”  however,  may  wane  some- 
what as  our  community  partners  (private 
owners)  sometimes  shirk  the  responsi- 
bility of  planting  a desirable  tree  in  pref- 
erence for  a species  that  is  more  easily 
available  or  one  that  is  deemed  to  have 
better  color/fruit  characteristics,  etc.  One 
way  to  re-address  the 
utilization  of  recom- 
mended planting  ma- 
terial appropriate  for  the 
utility  setting  could  be  to 
embrace  the  pollinator-plight 
issue  in  our  planting  policies  as  a 
means  of  creating  wider  community 
acceptance. 


Generalized  bloom  windows  and  value 
to  overwintering  pollinators 

Pollinator  health  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  more  blooms  necessarily. 
Nectar  sources  and  pollen,  to  be  of  value 
to  pollinators,  should  be  available  when 
needed.  Overwintering  bee  species,  for 
example,  rely  on  food  sources  being 
there  in  early  spring.  ROW  habitats  may 
consist  of  snags  and  fallen  logs  that  pro- 
vide ideal  homes  for  overwintering  bees, 
hence  trees  and  other  planting  material 
that  provide  these  early  emergers  with 
sustenance  need  also  to  be  a part  of  this 
landscape. 

Early-season  bloom  trees  such  as 
boxelder,  maple,  birch,  etc.  all  may  pro- 
vide nectar  and  pollen  to  early  emergers 
until  the  understory  wildflowers  begin 
to  bloom.  Some  imperiled  bee  species, 
including  the  rusty-patch  bumblebee, 
Bombus  affinis,  and  the  yellow-band- 
ed bumblebee,  B.  terricola , for  exam- 
ple, may  emerge  in  early  spring  and 
will  utilize  these  early  food  sources; 
in  fact,  some  researchers  attribute  the 
imperiled  status  as  being  due  to  lack 
of  sufficient  diversity  and  quantity  in 
early-season  fodder. 


Figure  1(b):  Relative  bloom  availability  for  early-emerging  pollinators  of  22  species  of  trees  that  are  rec- 
ommended for  ROWs  in  the  Northeast ; East ; Mid-Atlantic  and  Mid-western  U.S.  All  graphics  courtesy  or  the 
author  and  The  Davey  Institute. 


Existing  traditional  ROW  trees 
and  recommended  utility  trees 

To  better  understand  the  ROW 
trees  and  pollinator  value,  25 
tree  species  existing  in  tradition- 
al ROWs  were  examined  in  the 
Northeast,  East,  Mid-Atlantic  and 
Mid- western  United  States  in  2015  and 
2016.  The  bloom  times  for  these  ROW  trees 
were  analyzed  using  GDD  (growing  degree 
day)  -based  software,  NatureClock  technol- 
ogy (patent  pending,  Davey  Tree  Experts). 
Data  for  the  time  of  year  bloom  occurred 
and  length-of-bloom  windows  also  were 
determined  and  evaluated.  A similar  evalu- 
ation was  conducted  for  a cohort  of  mixed 
tree  species  that  are  recommended  for  ROW 
settings  in  these  geographies. 


Figure  1(a)  illustrates 
that  in  existing,  traditional 
ROW-tree  populations,  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  are 
associated  with  early-season 
blooms  and  will  support  the 
early-season  and  overwinter- 
ing pollinators.  As  we  migrate 
efforts  to  ROW  replanting  and 
install  recommended  tree  species,  Fig- 
ure 1(b),  this  number  grows  to  32  percent. 
Thus,  there  is  value  in  utilizing  ROW-rec- 
ommended  trees  both  for  site  appropriate- 
ness and  for  pollinator  value. 

Figures  2(a)  and  2(b)  illustrate  the  floral 
bloom  times  and  bloom  windows  of  25 
species  of  trees  present  in  traditional  ROW 
sites  and  22  species  of  trees  for  a recom- 


Figure  2(a):  Relative  bloom  windows  of  25  species  of  trees  that  currently  exist  in  ROWs  in  the  Northeast , 
East , Mid-Atlantic  and  Mid-western  U.S. 
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mended  mixed  cohort  of  desirable  trees, 
respectively.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  tra- 
ditional ROW  trees  have  bloom  windows 
that  span  more  than  25  percent  of  the  peri- 
od of  pollinator  usage.  As  we  consider  the 
recommended  cohort  of  ROW  trees,  this 
number  grows  to  86  percent. 

These  data  demonstrate  that  blooms 
from  ROW  trees  do  provide  a seasonal 
source  of  nectar  and  pollen  that  aligns 
with  the  life  cycles  and  foraging  activ- 


ities of  several  pollinator  species.  The 
key,  however,  is  the  element  of  biodiver- 
sity, which  helps  provide  for  a larger  va- 
riety of  pollinators  and  may  better  align 
with  their  overwintering  and  reproduc- 
tive strategies. 

Some  wind-pollinated  trees,  although 
devoid  of  nectaries,  may  still  attract  some 
insects  that  benefit  from  the  pollen  con- 
tained in  their  flowers  (which  may  be  re- 
duced and  not  very  colorful). 


Essential  for 
Transplanting 


Summer  Conferences: 

ISA  Expo  - Aug.  14-16  Booth  1300 

TNLA  - Aug.  18-20  Booth  1302 

P SUPERthr'm  1 

53  , _Jhe  Vitamin  Sohi&Ofl 

SOPERthrive K Maximizes  potential  by  quickly  building 
a strong  root  base.  Excellent  for  transplanting. 

Si/PERthrive ' was  used  to  transplant  the  largest  tree 
on  record  in  1998. 

1 ~ # V ' 1 

Our  timeless  formula  is  enhanced  with  kelp  to  integrate 
contemporary  research  with  the  existing  nutrition  that 
SOPERthme  has  provided  since  1939. 

SUPERthrive K is  highly  concentrated,  economical,  and 
easy  to  use.  May  add  to  any  fertilizing  program. 
Transplanting:  1 tsp.  per  gallon. 

Trees  needing  extra  care:  12-20  oz  per  100  gallons. 

Always  ahead  in  science  and  value. 

SUPERthrive 

The  Vitamin  Solution 

wwwSWERthrive.com 
Find  us  on:  3B  ® 

Vftmm  institute 

North  Hollywood,  CA  91605 
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Red  maple  is  an  existing  traditional  ROW  tree 
species. 

Pollinator  Health:  Augmenting  ROW 
pollinator  value  with  native  wildflowers 

The  bloom  windows  of  the  trees  present 
in  a representative  sample  of  the  gener- 
alized utility  rights  of  way  that  currently 
exist,  and  those  for  recommended  ROW 
replantings,  are  of  value  especially  if 
biodiversity  of  plantings  are  managed.  In 
planting  management  of  ROW  sites,  the 
biodiversity  of  pollinator  host  material 
may  benefit  from  the  augmentation  plant- 
ing of  native  wildflowers,  especially  in 
areas  devoid  of,  or  with  limited,  tree  bio- 
diversity. 

Wildflowers  add  to  the  scope  of  polli- 
nator health  and  may  offer  the  advantage 
of  a more  sustainable  understory  growth- 
management  program.  Native  wildflow- 
er  seed  stock  is  readily  available,  and  in- 
stallation relies  on  adequate  seed- to- soil 


Crab  apple  is  a recommended  ROW  plant  species. 
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Multiple  injection  tips  designed  for  all  types  of  trees,  conifers  and  palms 


Wedgle. 
Direct-lniect 

TREE  INJECTION  SYSTEM 

Our  advanced  technology  for 
tree  treatment  allows  you  to 

INCREASE  THE 
NUMBER  OF  TREES 
YOU  TREAT 
IN  A DAY! 


mectin 
Benzoate 

Boxer 

Insecticide-M  iticide 
for  Two  Year  Control 
of  EAB  & other 
insects  and 
mite  pests 


Insecticides  • Fungicides  • PGRs  • Antibiotics  • MicroNutrients 


♦ No  drilling  damage 

♦ No  mixing  at  job  sites 

♦ No  guarding  or  return  trips 

♦ No  waiting  for  uptake 

♦ Treats  most  trees  in 
five  minutes  or  less! 

♦ Successful 
and  most  profitable 
add-on  service 


Made  in 
the  USA 


Learn  more!  Call  800.698.4641  or  visit 
ArborSystems.com  for  information  and  videos 


jrytrborSystems  jj| 

tree  injection  Solutions 
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Figure  2(b):  Relative  bloom  windows  of  22  species  of  recommended  trees  in  ROWs  in  the  Northeast,  East, 
Mid-Atlantic  and  Mid-western  U.S. 


contact  and  irrigation  aftercare.  After  ger- 
mination, care  should  be  taken  to  evaluate 
the  biodiversity  of  the  planting,  as  some 
species  may  succumb  to  pathogens  and 


insect  pests. 

“Milkweed  for  monarchs”  is  currently  a 
much-renewed  effort,  and  ROW  highways 
are  regularly  along  the  migratory  path- 


ways of  this  highly  endangered  butterfly. 
Milkweed  can  easily  be  a component  of  a 
seed  mix  or  planted  in  separate  tracts.  Gen- 
erally, when  faster  ground  cover  is  need- 
ed or  if  areas  are  sloped,  then  wildflower 
plugs  (germinated  plants  in  a small  cell  of 
soil)  can  also  be  installed.  An  example  of 
a typical  mesic  forbs  (native  wildflower) 
mix,  with  NatureClock-estimated  bloom 
windows  for  the  eastern  U.S.,  is  illustrated 
in  Figure  3 (page  16). 

Pollinator  health  in  ROWs  can  be  best 
initiated  or  managed  using  planting  man- 
agement as  a VM  tool.  Utility-friendly 
trees  can  also  be  pollinator-friendly  species. 
Thus,  as  we  write  our  pollinator-health  poli- 
cies, this  dovetail  effect  seems  to  be  a “win- 
win”  for  ROW  managers. 

Planning  should  incorporate  biodiversi- 
ty as  much  as  possible.  A mixed  composi- 
tion of  trees  and  a mix  of  tree  species  and 
native  wildflowers  (Figure  4,  page  10), 
along  with  creation  of  suitable  overwin- 
tering sites,  will  help  ensure  season-long 


Track  Carriers 


Get  your  track  carrier  parts  from  us! 

• Quality  replacement  parts 

• Helpful  customer  service 

• Top  notch  technical  staff 

• Urethane  pads  for  flat  bar  tracks 

• Eleven  locations  across  North  America 

• Track  and  suspension  parts  available  for  competitor  models 

770-386-6984  parts@powerbully.com 

www.powerbully.com  PowerBully  / Soft  Track  Supply  Inc. 

A Division  of  Kassbohrer  All  Terrain  Vehicles,  Inc. 
Cartersville,  Georgia 
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FJECON 


Csircle! 


Nature  ClOck 

Timing  is  everything 

Wildflowers 


CTi 

DAVEY  i 


Plant  Name 

Full  Bloom  Period 

2 

3 

4 1 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Native  Wildflowers 

Feb 

March 

April  |May 

liune 

July 

August  1 

Sept 

Oct 

Annual  Coreopsis,  Calliopsis 

04/19  ~ 09/24  (159  days) 

Beardtongue 

06/22  ~ 09/29  (100  days) 

ZZ 

Bee  Balm,  Wild  Bergamot 

06/22  ~ 09/29  (100  days) 

Bellwart 

03/23  - 04/18  (27  days) 

□ 

ZZ 

Black-eyed  Susan 

06/22  ~ 09/24  (95  days) 

tz 

zz 

Blanket  Flower 

06/22  ~ 09/24  (95  days) 

Blazing  Star 

06/22  ~ 09/24  (95  days) 

Bloodroot 

03/23  - 04/18  (27  days) 

Butterfly  Weed 

05/23  ~ 09/29  (130  days) 

Celandine  Poppy 

03/27  ~ 09/24  (182  days) 

Common  columbine 

03/27  - 05/22  (57  days) 

Common  Milkweed 

05/23  ~ 09/29  (130  days) 

False  Salomon  Seal 

03/23  ~ 04/18  (27  days) 

Foamflower 

03/27  - 04/18  (23  days) 

Grey  Headed  Coneflower 

07/22  ~ 09/29  (70  days) 

Lemon  Mint 

04/19  - 07/21  (94  days) 

New  England  Aster 

04/19  ~ 09/29  (164  days) 

' 

Ox  Eye  Sunflower 

06/22  ~ 09/24  (95  days) 

Partridge  Pea 

06/22  ~ 09/29  (100  days) 

Purple  Coneflower 

06/22  - 09/24  (95  days) 

Rattle  Snake  Master 

07/22  ~ 09/29  (70  days) 

Shooting  Star 

03/27  ~ 05/22  (57  days) 

Stiff  Golden  rod 

07/22  "*  09/29  (70  days) 

Virginia  Bluebells 

03/23  ~ 04/18  (27  days) 

White  trillum 

03/27  ~ 05/22  (57  days) 

Wild  blue  phlox 

03/27  ~ 05/22  (57  days) 

Figure  3:  Bloom  profiles  with  calendar  months  in  2016  for  a typical  mesic  forbs  (native)  wildflower  mix.  Perti- 
nent to  the  Northeast , East , Midwest , Mid-Atlantic  and  the  South. 


pollinator  health.  In  addition,  for  over- 
lapping windows  of  bloom,  biodiversity 
allows  for  a multitude  of  floral  color, 
shapes  and  sizes  and  nectar  and  protein 
types,  all  of  which  factor  into  enhanced 
pollinator  health. 

As  we  realize  the  initiative  to  arrest 
the  plight  of  pollinators  and  repopu- 
late our  greenspaces  with  suitable  host 
plants,  we,  as  ROW  practitioners,  have 
the  opportunity  to  create  sustainable 
turnkey  programs.  With  proper  pollina- 
tor-health programs,  our  role  as  ROW 
stewards  will  tie  us  closer  to  our  com- 
munities, help  realize  our  greenspace 
responsibility  and  promote  environ- 
mental stewardship. 

Anand  Persad,  Ph.D.,  BCE  (board  cer- 
tified entomologist),  is  manager  of  ar- 
boriculture and  plant  sciences  and  an 
entomologist  with  The  Davey  Institute,  a 
division  of  the  Davey  Tree  Expert  Com- 
pany, a 43-year  TCIA  member  company 
based  in  Kent,  Ohio,  and  The  Davey  Tree 
Experts  Co.  Ltd.  ^ 


PROTECTING  THE  REPUTATION 
OF  THE  UTILITIES  WE  SERVE... 

ITS  PART  OF  OUR  JOB 


0*2*0 


VEGETATION  MANAGEMENT  SPECIALIST 

800-522-4311  - www.nelsontree.eom/ad/ reputation,  html 
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CONTACT  INFORMATION 

1 2660  E,  Lynchburg  Salem  Turnpike,  Forest  VA  24551 
Phone:  434.525.2929 
Fax:  434.525.0917 
E-Mail:  fevasales@ulsource.com 

www.uosforestry.com 


U 1 


has  been  serving  the  forestry  industry 
for  years  with  quality  equipment.  We  are  still 
that  same  great  company,  but  now  with  the 
added  strength  of  Utility  One  Source! 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  PLEASE  VISIT: 

www,  .com 

OR  SCAN  HERE  TO  LEARN  MORE 


SAME  GREAT  QUALITY.  NEW  LOOK. 


Whether  you  are  working  on  right-of-way,  tree  care,  or  removal,  there's  no  doubt  that  you 
know  your  trade.  And  we  know  the  equipment  that  helps  you  perfect  it,  For  over  30  years,  We 
have  been  the  leading  assembler  of  forestry  aerial  lift  trucks,  We  have  partnered  with  several 
other  companies  to  form  Utility  One  Source,  a new  company  that  will  be  a single-source  suppli- 
er for  all  equipment  needs.  UOS  Forestry  is  a division  of  Utility  One  Source  focusing  on  the  manu- 
facturing and  seiling/renting  of  forestry  equipment.  Same  high-quality  equipment,  new  look. 
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Cutting  Edge  - News 


Send  Cutting  Edge  News  items  to  editor@tcia.org 


John  Mocny  named  CEO  at 
Bandit  Industries 

Bandit  Industries  has  hired  John  Mocny 
to  serve  as  the  company’s  CEO.  Mocny 
joined  Bandit  in  February,  bringing  with 
him  decades  of  engineering  and  manage- 
ment experience  from  previous  leadership 
roles  with  General  Motors  and  Caterpillar. 

Bandit  owners  Mike  Morey  Sr.,  Dianne 
Morey  and  Jerry  Morey  remain  involved 
with  the  operations  and  management  of 
the  company.  Jerry 
Morey  continues 
to  serve  as  presi- 
dent of  Bandit  In- 
dustries. 

“We  decided  to 
bring  in  a CEO  to 
take  better  advan- 
tage of  the  opportu- 
nities before  us,  and 
to  help  take  Bandit 
to  another  level,” 
says  Jerry  Morey. 
“It  was  important  for  us  to  find  someone 
with  exceptional  leadership  experience,  but 
also  someone  who  understands  the  manufac- 
turing side  and  can  relate  to  our  customers. 
John  is  also  a Michigan  native,  and  he  shares 
the  pride  we  have  in  our  community  and  our 
state.  He’s  a down-to-earth  leader,  and  with 


him  on  board,  Bandit  is  poised  to  have  our 
best  year  ever  in  2016.” 

After  numerous  relocations  for  work 
over  the  past  23  years,  Mocny  said  he  and 
his  wife  decided  to  return  to  Michigan  to 
be  closer  to  family. 

“The  Morey  family  has  built  something 
special  with  Bandit  Industries,”  says  Mocny. 
“The  company  culture  and  pride  that  exists 
here  is  incredible,  and  it’s  infectious.  It’s  easy 
to  see  why  owners  and  crews  are  proud  of 
their  Bandit  equipment,  and  I’m  grateful  to 
be  a part  of  it  all.  Building  on  Bandit’s  suc- 
cess will  be  a continuing  journey  of  sustain- 
able growth.  It’s  a journey  I’m  looking  for- 
ward to  taking.” 

Mocny  holds  a bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  mechanical  engineering  from  Michigan 
State  University  and  a master’s  of  engineer- 
ing science  and  management  from  Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic  Institute  in  New  York. 

SherrillTree  acquires 
TreeStuff.com 

SherrillTree  has  acquired  Indiana-based 
TreeStuff.com.  The  acquisition  will  allow 
both  enterprises  to  better  serve  the  tree 
care  industry  by  leveraging  best  practices 
and  improving  overall  service,  while  pri- 
oritizing the  need  for  the  two  unique  Web 
stores  to  operate  independently,  according 


A Crane  Industry  Services  LLC  staff  member  trains 
on  one  of  three  new  crane  simulators  installed  at 
West  Georgia  Tech  for  training  operators  of  mobile 
cranes , tower  cranes  and  excavators. 

to  a press  release. 

SherrillTree  (trademarked  SHERRILL- 
tree),  a 24-year  TCI  A associate  member, 
and  TreeStuff.com,  a five-year  TCIA  asso- 
ciate member,  will  each  retain  their  look, 
feel,  positioning  and  culture,  but  going 
forward,  they  will  share  integrated  ware- 
houses, optimized  systems  and  combined 
administrative  back-end  functions. 

“For  over  10  years,  TreeStuff.com  has 
successfully  improved  the  arborist  indus- 
try by  providing  quality  products  to  the 
market,”  says  Tripp  Wyckoff,  SherrillTree 
president  and  CEO.  “Luke  (Dunlevy,  for- 
mer owner  of  TreeStuff.com)  has  done 
a great  job  building  the  business  - we’re 
going  to  take  what  he  has  established  and 
continue  to  build  on  the  successes.” 

While  Wyckoff  will  become  CEO  of 
both  SherrillTree  and  TreeStuff.com,  both 
companies  will  be  operated  independently. 
Dunlevy  will  remain  with  TreeStuff.com 
during  the  transition  and  then  serve  as  an 
industry  consultant  and  shareholder  of  the 
combined  company.  Customers  will  not 
see  any  changes  related  to  the  acquisition. 

Crane  Industry  installs  simu- 
lators at  West  Georgia  Tech 

Crane  Industry  Services  LLC  (CIS),  a 
TCIA  associate  member  company  based 
in  Villa  Rica,  Georgia,  has  taken  delivery 
of  three  Vortex  Simulators  from  CM  Labs 
Simulations  Inc.,  Montreal,  Quebec.  The 
simulators  are  designed  to  provide  train- 
ing and  to  conduct  performance  checks  for 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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It's  the  perfect  time  to  expand  your  business  career  network 


‘ perfectXi 

TIME/  \ 

W World's 
largest 
tree  care 
show  and 
conference! 


BALTIMORE  O 


November  10-12 

Pre-conference  Nov.  9 ^ 


REGISTER  TODAY  FOR  THE  BEST  SAVINGS! 


online 


EXPO.TCIA.ORG  800.733.2622 


Cutting  Edge  - Products 


UP  Equip’s  Easy  Lift  50-23AJ  compact  lift 


Easy  Lift’s  50-23AJ  compact  lift  is  designed  to  get  an  ultra-compact  unit  into  tighter 
spaces.  The  double-pantograph  (-joint)  lower  boom  has  an  unrestricted  23  feet  of  outreach 

with  full  basket  capacity  (507  pounds). 
Standard  features  include  wired  remote 
control  (start/stop,  drive,  outriggers  and 
self-stabilization),  an  overall  length  of 
12  feet  6 inches  without  basket  and  a 
profile  of  78  inches  high  and  31.5  inches 
wide.  When  a narrow  entrance  is  not  required,  the 
hydraulic,  variable-width  carriage  can  spread 
the  tracks  for  increased  stability  and  enhanced 
climbing  capabilities.  It  has,  as  standard,  basket 
rotation,  a five-foot  jib,  an  air/water  line  from  base  to  basket,  an  AC  GFI  (ground-fault 
interrupter)  in  basket  and  manual  basket  leveling  live  at  full-basket  capacity.  Live  hydraulic 
levers,  at  base  and  in  basket,  are  designed  to  enable  smooth  and  precise  operation.  Options 
include  self-leveling  outriggers,  wireless  remote  control,  fiberglass  one-  or  two-person 
basket  and  a winter  start  kit.  (info@upequip.ca;  1-844-873-7847) 
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Impact  Block  wireless  load  cell 

Straightpoint’s  Impact  Block  load  cell  is  designed  for  measuring  the 
shock  load  and  weight  of  limbs  and  logs  as  they  are  cut  during  tree  fell- 
ing or  maintenance,  thereby  eliminating  much  of  the  estimation  work 
that  often  goes  into  arborist  applications.  Unlike  straight  crane  lifts, 
in  rigging  scenarios,  wood  is  essentially  thrown  into  the  rigging 
from  above  with  little  or  no  opportunity  to  check  force  or  weight. 

Manufactured  in  partnership  with  DMM  and  designed  to  be  strong 
and  durable,  the  Impact  Block  is  made  of  aerospace-grade  aluminum, 
with  a stainless-steel  rear  plate  and  an  impact-resistant  polycarbonate 
front  plate.  It  measures  13.7  inches  by  5. 16  inches  by  3.5  inches  and  weighs 
about  13  pounds.  Aesthetic  curves  ensure  a rope-friendly  surface.  Using  wireless,  dynamic 
load-monitoring  electronics  and  strain-gauge  technology,  real-time  data  can  be  displayed  on  a 
handheld  controller,  tablet  or  laptop  at  speeds  up  to  200Hz.  It  can  be  used  either  as  a training 
device  or  a practical  on-site  tool.  It  is  available  from  Straightpoint  dealers  across  the  U.S., 
mainly  crane,  lifting  and  rigging  equipment  companies,  (www.straightpoint.com) 

Circle  91  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Fecon  FMB  mobile  balancing  systems  for  mulchers 


Fecon’ s new  mobile  balancing  systems,  the  FMB- 
100  and  FMB-200,  for  forestry  mulchers  can  work 
on  any  make  or  model  of  forestry  mulcher.  The 
Fecon  FMB  100  is  designed  to  be  a cost-effective 
solution  to  the  damaging  vibration  caused  by  ro- 
tor imbalance.  The  FMB- 100  mobile  balancer  tells 
the  operator  how  out  of  balance  the  rotor  is  (mag- 
nitude) and  where  adjustments  are  needed  (phase/ 
angle).  Once  balanced,  the  difference  is  amazing. 
The  Fecon  FMB-200  is  a state-of-the-art  dynamic  balancer  with  full  spectral  analysis. 
Not  only  can  it  walk  an  operator  through  the  balancing  process,  indicating  where  to  add 
weight  and  how  much,  it  also  analyzes  all  frequencies  to  help  troubleshoot  vibrations  that 
are  not  from  rotor  imbalance.  It  can  tell  the  difference  between  a rotor  imbalance,  a failing 
bearing  and  other  issues  that  cause  damaging  vibration,  (www.fecon.com) 

Circle  92  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Echo  ProXtreme  2620  Series 
engine 

Using  its  ProXtreme  Series  26cc  en- 
gine, Echo  has  launched  a new  Echo  2620 
product  line  including  an  SRM-2620U 
brushcutter,  PE-2620  edger,  the  SRM- 
2620  standard  trimmer  and  SRM-2620 
high-torque  trimmer.  The  2620  power 
head  is  designed  to  combine  high  pow- 


er and  low  weight.  The  newly  designed 
25.4cc  professional-grade,  two-stroke  en- 
gine delivers  1.35  horsepower.  The  weight 
reduction  is  achieved  primarily  by  using 
military-grade  magnesium  versus  alumi- 
num. Better  air  filtration  is  provided  by 
using  a two-stage  air-filtration  system.  An 
insulator  plate  and  flexible  bellow- style 
fuel-transfer  system  dramatically  reduce 
heat.  That  system,  combined  with  a re- 
mote fuel-tank  air  vent  versus  an  integrat- 
ed fuel-cap  vent,  is  intended  to  prevent 
clogging  and  reduce  re-start  issues.  The 
larger  fuel  tank  allows  for  extended  run 
time  between  fill-ups.  The  SRM-2620U 
brushcutter  features  a solid  shaft.  Gear  re- 
duction is  1.62:1.  The  tool-less,  adjustable 
U-handle  has  an  integrated  throttle  lever 
and  can  fold  parallel  for  storing  and  trans- 
port. It  comes  with  an  additional  shield 
for  blade  use  and  shoulder  harness.  The 
blade  is  optional,  (www.echo-usa.com/ 
Pro/Products/ProXtreme-Series) 

Circle  93  on  RS  Card  or  visit 
www.tcia.org/Publications 


For  more  information  on  products 
featured  here , circle  the  number  on  the 
Reader  Service  Card,  or  visit 
www.  tcia.  org/Publica  tions. 


Send  Cutting  Edge  Products 
information  to:  editor@tcia.org 
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Go  Green 


With  Ford  Advanced  Technology  Engines. 


A Green  Alternative  to  Diesel  from 

ENGINE 
.DISTRIBUTORS 


Power 

Products 


M,+  . 


YOlfR  Tier  IV^Soltitian 


(t  < ■ s 


FULLY  ELECTRONIC 
MAINTENANCE  FREE 
FORD  6R80  & 6R140 


Reliable 


f 4.  .r  / 

Durable  — Clean 


Green. 


Featuring  a complete  line  of  EPA  and  CARB  Certified  1.6,  2.5, 
and  6.8  L LSI  Engines  ranging  from  20  to  200  hp.  Available  in  Gasoline,  LPG,  CNG, 
Natural  Gas  and  Dudl  Fuel.  Our  engines  are  the  solution  to  high  priced  Tier  4 Diesels. 
Secured  Volumes,  Longer  Life  Cycles,  Dry  Fuel  and  Flex  Fuel  Valve  Trains  - 
You  Can  Find  It  At  EDL  Performance  you  can  count  on! 


Contact  One  Of  Our  Distributors  Today! 

Our  line  of  LSI  industrialized  Ford  engines  are  serviced  through  a Global  Dealer  Network. 


Anderson  Industrial  Engines  Co. 

Omaha,  NE  402-558-8700 

Southwest  Products  Corp. 

Phoenix,  AZ  877-779-3581 

Diesel  Power  Equipment 

Chicago,  JL  877-876-3732 
Farmington,  MO  800-876-3732 

Engine  Distributors  Inc. 

Archdale,  NC  800-220-7080 
Blackwood,  NJ  800-220-2700 
Ft  Lauderdale,  FL  800-257-6605 
Holliston,  MA  800-220-2700 
Jacksonville,  FL  800-342-3575 

Enginesjnc. 

Jonesboro,  AR  800-562-8049 


Powertech  Engines  Inc. 

Fresno,  CA  (800)  750-1776 
Fullerton,  CA  (800)  784-1776 

Perkins  Pacific 

Ridgefield,  WA  877-877-3311 

McDonald  Equipment  Co. 

Willoughby,  OH  800-589-9025 
Portland,  Ml  800-445-5273 
M.  G.  Bryan 
Equipment  Co. 

Grand  Prairie,  TX 
972-623-4300 

D A C Industrial 
Engines  Inc. 
Dartmouth,  NS,  Canada 
902-468-3765 


Marindustriel 
Montreal,  QC,  Canada 
514-342-2748 

Oakville,  ON,  Canada 
800-866-3831 

Simson  Maxwell 
Edmonton,  AB,  Canada 
800-374-6766 
Calgary,  AB,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Port  Coquitlam,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 
Nanaimo,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Prince  George,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 


All  Marine  Spares 

Mona  Vale,  N.S.W.,  Australia 
61-2-99972788 

Compagnia  Tecnica  Motori  S.p.A. 

Milano,  Italy 
+39  0245058238 
Fornaut  Ehm  Sa 

Le  Pre  St  Gervais,  France 
01133148450394 

Power  Torque  Engineering  Ltd 

Binley,  Coventry,  UK 
011-44-247-663-5757 
Sauer  Motive  Systems 
Sauer  and  Sohn  KG 
Dieburg,  Germany 
011-49-607-120-6330 


Engine  Distributors  Inc.  * 400  University  Court  * Blackwood,  NJ  08012 
Phone:  (850)  228-7298  or  (800)  220-2700  • www.edi-dist.com 
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Industry  Almanac 


August  4,  2016* 

Electrical  Hazard  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Susan  Harwood  Funded  - Spanish 
Gwinnett  Technical  College 
Lawrenceville,  GA 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

August  5, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazard  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Susan  Harwood  Funded 
Gwinnett  Technical  College 
Lawrenceville,  GA 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

August  5, 2016* 

Plant  Health  Care  (PHC)  Workshop 

Kansas  City,  MO 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

August  5, 2016 

ISA  Cert.  Arb,  Util  & Muni  Spec.  & Cert.  Tree  Worker  Exam 
Springfield,  IL 

Contact:  april@illinoisarborist.org 

August  5, 2016 

ISA  Cert.  Arb,  Util  & Muni  Spec.  & Cert.  Tree  Worker  Exam 
Moline,  IL 

Contact:  april@illinoisarborist.org 


NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER  ISA 
50th  Annual  Conference  & 
Trades  how 

Hilton  Burlington 
Burlington,  Vermont 
November  5-8,  2016 


GET  UPDATED  ON  ALL  THINGS 
ARBORICULTURE 

NETWORK 

EARN  CEUs 

Key  Note  Speaker:  Plus: 

Tim  Ayers  Kevin  Smith 

Director  of  Safety  Clarisse  Hart 
Intren  Joe  Murray 

& More 
Pre-Conference  Events 
Burlington  Tree  Tour 
Wood-Powered  Generation  Plant  Tour 
Chainsaw  Tear  Down 
First  Aid,  AED  and  CPR 
ISA  Certification  Exam 


VISIT  OUR  WEBSITE  TODAY  TO 
REGISTER  mewenglandisa.org 


More  almanac  online!  For  the  most  up-to-date  calendar  information, 
visit  www.tcia.org  ■=>  events  ■=> industry-calendar 

Send  almanac  listings  to  editor@tcia.org ; 
or  post  them  yourself  on  TCIA’s  Industry  Calendar  - follow  the  directions  above. 


What’s  Coming  in  TCI? 

Each  issue  of  TCI  Magazine  contains  a variety  of  articles  tailored  to  the  specific  needs,  concerns  and  interests 
of  arborists.  TCI  solicits  a number  of  articles  from  outside  writers  to  keep  its  editorial  content  fresh. 

Do  you  have  a story  for  TCI?  The  editor  will  be  happy  to  review  your  idea  or  manuscript  and  discuss  it  with  you. 
Here  are  some  of  the  upcoming  topics  for  the  next  two  issues: 


September  2016 

Machinery  & Equipment:  Trucks,  Storm  Prep  and 
Response 

Tools  & Supplies:  Fertilization/Soil  Amendments 

Services:  Maintenance  & Repair 

Safety:  Aerial  Lift  Safety,  CEU  Quiz 

TCI  Equipment  Locator:  Fall  Guide  to  New  & Used 

Equipment 


October  2016 

Machinery  & Equipment:  Firewood  Equipment, 
Cranes 

Tools  & Supplies:  PPE,  Hazard  Tree  Assessment 
Services:  Marketing  Tools,  New  Technology 
Safety:  Chain  Saw  Safety 
Pre-Show  Issue:  TCI  EXPO  2016 


Contact  editor@tcia.org 

Advertising  opportunities:  Sachin  Mohan,  mohan@tcia.org 


August  12-1 3, 2016* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Fort  Worth,  TX 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

August  13-1 7, 2016* 

ISA  Annual  Conference 
Fort  Worth,  TX 

Contact:  www.isa-arbor.com/events 

August  19-20, 2016* 

PTCA  (Prof.  Tree  Care  Assoc.)  Seminar  & Field  Day 
Balboa  Park  Club 
San  Diego,  CA 

Contact:  www.ptcasandiego.org 

August  20, 2016 

ISA  Cert.  Arb,  Util  & Muni  Spec.  & Cert.  Tree  Worker  Exam 
Springfield,  IL 

Contact:  april@illinoisarborist.org 

August  22-25, 2016 

U.S.  Biochar  Conference 
Corvallis,  OR 

Contact:  www.usbi2016.org 

September  12, 2016 

ISA  Cert.  Arb,  Util  & Muni  Spec.  & Cert.  Tree  Worker  Exam 

Downers  Grove,  IL 

Contact:  april@illinoisarborist.org 

September  16-17, 2016* 

Arboriculture  Society  of  Michigan  Autumn  Arborfest 
Midland,  Ml 

Contact:  www.asm-isa.org 

September  16-19, 2016* 

Pacific  NW  Chapter  Annual  Training  Conference 
Boise,  ID 

Contact:  www.pnwisa.org 


September  21-22, 2016 

TCIA  Tree  Injection  Summit 
Gwinnett  Technical  College 
Lawrenceville,  GA 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

September  25-26, 2016* 

New  York  State  Arborists  (NYSA)  Fall  Conference 
Liverpool,  NY 

Contact:  www.nysarborists.com 

October  3-4, 2016 

Mid-Atlantic  Chapter  ISA  Conference 
Morgantown,  WV 
Contact:  www.mac-isa.org 

October  4-6, 2016* 

Oklahoma  Vegetation  Mgmt.  Assoc.  Conference 
Catoosa,  OK 

Contact:  www.okvma.com 


Join  us  in  Louisville,  KY! 

Kentucky  Arborists  Association’s 
2016  Annual  Conference 

Education  & Networking  opportunities  with 
Arboriculture  Industry  Leaders 
October  20-21,  2016 

KAA’s  Tree  Climbing 
Competition  (KAATCC) 

at  Central  Park,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
Offering  cash  prizes! 

October  15, 2016 
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r : 

Reach  out  to  your  local  TCIA  regional  outreach  coordinator 


Dave  Lee,  national  outreach  & retention 
manager;  New  England  and  New  York 
regional  outreach  coordinator 
dlee@tcia.org 

Peggy  Drescher 

Midwest  (Minnesota,  Iowa, 

Wisconsin,  Illinois) 
pdrescher@tcia.org 

Margaret  Spencer 

Texas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma 
mspencer@tcia.org 


Danae  Jackson 

Florida,  Georgia 
djackson@tcia.org 


Lesa  Scarbrough 

California  - lscarbrough@tcia.org 

Dawn  Thierbach 

Great  Lakes  (Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Kentucky) 

dthierbach@tcia.org 

Travis  Vickerson 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia 
tvickerson@tcia.org 

Tim  Anderson 

Mid-Atlantic  (Maryland,  Delaware, 

New  Jersey,  Eastern  Pennsylvania) 
tanderson@tcia.org 


J 


October  17-1 8, 2016* 

Illinois  Arborist  Association  Conference  & Trade  Show 
Tinley  Park,  IL 

Contact:  www.illinoisarborist.org 

October  20-21, 2016* 

Kentucky  Arborist  Association  Annual  Conference 
Louisville,  KY 
Contact:  www.ky-isa.org 

October  21, 2016 

EHAP  Workshop 

Cedar  Rapids,  IA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/events 

October  27-28, 2016* 

Trees  SC  Annual  Conference 
Folly  Beach,  SC 
Contact:  www.treessc.org 

October  28-29, 2016 

New  Jersey  Shade  Tree  Federation  Annual  Conference 
Atlantic  City,  NJ 
Contact:  www.njstf.org 

October  30-November  11,2016 

Prairie  Chapter  ISA  Annual  Conference 
Red  Deer,  AB 

Contact:  www.isaprairie.com 


November  5-8, 2016* 

New  England  ISA  Chapter  Annual  Conference 
Burlington,  VT 

Contact:  www.newenglandisa.org 

November  10-1 2, 2016* 

TCI  EXPO  Trade  Show  & Conference 

Pre-conference  workshops  November  9 
Baltimore,  MD 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org 

November  30-December  2, 2016* 

New  England  Grows  Conference  and  Trade  Show 
Boston,  MA 

Contact:  www.newenglandgrows.org 

January  18-1 9, 2017* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Milwaukee,  Wl 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

February  5-9, 2017* 

Winter  Management  Conference 

Puerto  Rico 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org 

February  22-23, 2017* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Charlotte,  NC 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


Register  Today! 


2016 

NYSA  Fall 
Conference 

September,  25-26 
Holiday  Inn,  Liverpool,  NY 

Learn  about  I he  latest  industry  trends  and  issues  front  lap 
industry  experts 
Earn  DEC,  ISA  and  CTSP  credits 

Canned  with  your  colleagues  from  across  New  York  Slate 
Convenient  location 
Affordable  registration  foes 


Visit  www.nysarborists.com 
for  program  information 
and  to  register 


March  15-16, 2017 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Windsor,  CT 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

April  4-5, 2017* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Arcadia,  CA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


* Indicates  TCIA  staff  will  be  in  attendance. 
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Washington  in  Review 

By  Peter  Gerstenberger 


An  OSH  A rule  covering  the  tree 
care  and  trimming  industry,  if 
written,  should  adhere  closely 
to  the  ANSI  Z133  Standard.  That  is  what 
agency  officials  were  told  repeatedly 
during  a stakeholder  meeting  with  indus- 
try representatives  on  July  13,  2016. 

The  stakeholder  meeting  was  the  lat- 
est step  in  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration’s  move  to  restart  a 
rulemaking  focused  on  protecting  arbor- 
ists. (81  Fed.  Reg.  38,  117). 

While  OSHA  has  regulations  focused 
on  logging,  the  agency  doesn’t  have  spe- 
cific rules  for  most  types  of  tree  trimming. 


Fanno 


Craftsmanship  and  Integrity  since  1921 


The  right  tool  for  the  right  job 

Available  from  your  quality  arborist  suppliers. 


Three  generations  of  the  highest  quality 
saws  mid  pruning  tools* 

vwvw.fannosaw.com 
(530)  895-1762 


Circle  16  on  RS  Card  or  visit 
www.tcia.org/Publications 


OSHA  Administrator  David  Michaels 
welcomed  stakeholders,  telling  the  three 
dozen  participants,  including  TCIA  rep- 
resentatives, and  20  or  so  observers  at- 
tending the  day-long  session  that  the  rule 
should  be  “common  sense”  and  “usable 
by  employers.”  Often,  workers  injured  in 
tree-trimming  accidents  had  little  training 
or  protective  equipment,  and  if  training 
was  offered,  it  may  not  have  been  in  a lan- 
guage they  spoke,  Michaels  said. 

While  many  in  the  audience  favored 
OSHA  simply  adopting  the  voluntary 
American  National  Standards  Institute 
consensus  tree-trimming  standard  (ANSI 
Z133-2012),  the  agency  can’t  adopt  the 
standard  as  is,  Perry  said.  According  to 
Sarah  Shorthall  from  the  OSHA  Solici- 
tor’s office,  nor  can  OSHA  incorporate  the 
ANSI  Standard  by  reference  in  such  a way 
that  the  OSHA  rule  would  always  refer- 
ence the  most  recent  revision  of  Z133. 

Most  of  the  people  attending  the  meet- 
ing favored  OSHA’s  pursuit  of  a rule. 

Mark  Garvin,  president  of  the  Tree  Care 
Industry  Association,  told  attendees  that 
many  lawmakers  were  surprised  to  have 
a trade  association  approach  them  seeking 
regulation.  In  fact,  TCIA  petitioned  OSHA 
for  a rule  in  2006  and  in  2008,  and  at  the 
urging  of  the  association,  OSHA  initiated 
a tree  trimming  rulemaking,  only  to  set  the 
project  aside  in  2010.  The  agency  resur- 
rected the  rulemaking  (RIN:  1218-AD04) 
in  2015. 

Peter  Gerstenberger,  the  TCIA’s  senior 
advisor  for  safety,  compliance  and  stan- 
dards, recounted  for  attendees  that  from 
2009  through  2013,  there  had  been  408  fa- 
tal tree  care  accidents.  Falls  from  trees  and 
aerial  lifts  and  being  hit  by  falling  trees 
and  tree  sections  constituted  the  leading 
causes  of  these  tragic  accidents  among 
workers  “aloft.” 

On  the  ground,  workers  are  most  at  risk 
from  falling  trees  and  branches,  Gersten- 


t 


berger  said. 

Participants  said  many  of  the  deaths 
among  workers  on  the  ground  were  attrib- 
utable to  a lack  of  training  and  failure  to 
take  safety  precautions,  such  as  not  allow- 
ing workers  under  a tree  and  into  the  drop 
zone  while  trimming  was  taking  place. 

The  industry’s  challenge  is  that  while 
large  companies  and  many  small  employ- 
ers recognize  the  high  degree  of  skill  and 
awareness  that  is  vital  to  safety  and  have 
strong  safety  protocols,  others  essentially 
treat  tree  work  as  an  unskilled  task.  For 
example,  companies  have  workers  oper- 
ating chain  saws  or  chippers  with  little  or 
no  safety  training  and/or  qualified  super- 
vision. 

William  Perry,  head  of  OSHA’s  Direc- 
torate of  Standards  and  Guidance,  told  the 
assembled  group  that  the  agency  hasn’t 
yet  set  a timeline  for  pursuing  the  rule. 
OSHA  is  still  in  an  information-gathering 
phase  and  needs  to  determine  if  a tree  care 
rule  would  trigger  a Small  Business  Reg- 
ulatory Enforcement  Fairness  Act  (SB RE- 
FA)  review.  OSHA  laws  can  take  seven  to 
10  years  to  be  promulgated. 

OSHA  raises  fines 

On  June  30,  the  Department  of  Labor 
announced  an  interim  final  rule  that  allows 
OSHA  to  adjust  its  civil  penalties  to  ac- 
count for  inflation.  The  rule  pertains  to  the 
majority  of  civil  penalties  issued  by  DOL, 
including  OSHA,  and  raises  penalties  by  78 
percent.  OSHA’s  maximum  penalty  for  seri- 
ous violations  will  increase  to  $12,471  from 
$7,000.  The  agency’s  top  penalty  for  willful 
or  repeated  violations  will  jump  to  $124,709 
from  $70,000.  OSHA’s  maximum  penalties 
have  not  increased  since  1990.  The  rule  is 
scheduled  to  take  effect  August  16,  2016. 

Peter  Gerstenberger  is  senior  advisor 
for  safety,  compliance  & standards  for  the 
Tree  Care  Industry  Association.  ^ 
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INTRODUCING  THE  FT100  FORESTRY  TRACTOR  FROM  VERMEER.  Built  for  residential  Vermeer 
tree  care  and  land-clearing  applications,  the  forestry  tractor  line  can  support  your  business  and  is  backed  by 
the  Vermeer  reputation  for  durability,  reliability  and  localized  customer  support  provided  by  the  Vermeer  dealer 
network.  Visit  vermeer.com  or  your  local  Vermeer  dealer  to  learn  more. 

Circle  42  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 
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By  Dan  Groves 

In  accident  reports  collected  by  TCIA 
from  December  2010  through  January 
2015,  there  were  approximately  70  ac- 
cidents involving  ladders.  The  majority  of 
ladder  accidents  involve  a branch  hitting 
the  ladder  and  causing  the  person  to  fall, 
contact  with  utility  wires  or  unstable  and 
improper  setup. 

Ladders  are  a common  tool  used  to  ac- 
cess heights  in  our  industry.  Whether  you 
are  using  one  to  prune  a small  ornamental 
or  trim  back  an  overgrown  hedge,  or  even 
using  one  to  minimize  energy  expenditure 
on  your  initial  ascent  into  the  canopy  of  a 
larger  tree,  chances  are  everyone  has  used 
a ladder  at  some  point  in  his  or  her  career. 

There  are  three  primary  types  of  ladders 
used  by  arborists:  an  extension  ladder,  a 
step  ladder  and  an  orchard  or  tripod  ladder. 
Knowing  the  differences  between  each 
type  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantag- 
es of  each  will  help  you  use  them  not  only 
more  effectively,  but  also  more  safely. 

All  ladders  have  a duty  rating,  which 
addresses  not  only  the  weight  capacity  but 
also  the  height.  Ladders  can  be  made  of 
wood,  fiberglass  or  aluminum.  Remember, 
if  you  are  using  a metal  ladder,  make  sure 


An  orchard  ladder  on  a job  site.  Orchard  ladders  often  come  without  rubber  feet.  They  are  designed  to  sink 
into  the  ground  slightly  and  work  best  on  lawns  and  other  “soft”  surfaces.  TCIA  file  photo. 


no  electrical  hazard  exists.  And,  of  course, 
follow  ANSI  Z-133  guidelines  regarding 
working  near  any  conductor. 

An  orchard  ladder’s  major  advantages 
over  a standard  step  ladder  are  that  it  enables 
the  user  to  situate  the  ladder  closer  to  the 
work  at  hand,  by  design,  therefore,  reducing 
the  need  to  lean  over,  possibly  destabilizing 
the  ladder  and  causing  a fall  (see  “Safety: 
What  Happened  To  You?”  by  David  Haw- 
kins, TCI  Magazine , January  2006). 

Orchard  ladders  come  in  sizes  ranging 
from  4 feet  to  16  feet  tall,  and  some  have 
noteworthy  features:  there  may  or  may 
not  be  a spreader  between  the  third  leg 
and  the  main  body  of  the  ladder.  In  fact, 
most  professional-grade  orchard  ladders 
do  not  have  a fixed  spreader.  This  enables 
the  user  to  adjust  the  ladder  according  to 
the  terrain.  Some  orchard  ladders  have  a 
telescoping  third  leg,  others  do  not.  Again, 
this  enables  greater  flexibility  in  the  prop- 
er setup  of  the  ladder. 

One  important  note  about  orchard  lad- 
ders is  that  they  often  come  without  rub- 
ber feet.  They  are  designed  to  sink  into  the 
ground  slightly  and  work  best  on  lawns 
and  other  “soft”  surfaces.  Using  one  of 
these  ladders  on  a hard  surface  without  a 


spreader  can  result  in  the  legs  sliding  apart 
and  a fall. 

The  common  step  ladder  is  often  used 
on  job  sites,  perhaps  because  almost  every 
household  has  one!  While  they  may  get  the 
job  done,  they  are  not  always  the  best  choice 
for  tree  and  shrub  pruning.  It  is  important 


The  common  step  ladder.  Image  courtesy  of  the 
American  ladder  Institute  website, 
www.americanladderinstitute.org. 


Spreaders 


Anti-Slip  Safety 
Shoes/  Feet 


Top  Cap 
(No  climbing/ 
Standing) 


Top  Step 
(No  climbing/ 
Standing) 


Step 


Rear 

{non-climbing) 
Side  Rails 


Front 
Side  Kaila 


An  orchard  ladder.  Image  courtesy  of  OSH  A web- 
site, www.osha.gov/Publications/0SHA3728.pdf. 
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to  note  that  while  it  may  be  tempting  to  use 
the  step  ladder  leaning  up  against  a tree  or 
shrub,  this  does  not  enable  the  spreader  to 
set  the  legs,  and  could  result  in  the  base  of 
the  ladder  sliding  out  on  you,  especially  if 
you  are  using  it  against  a movable  object 
such  as  a dense  hedge.  Consider  using  an 
orchard-style  ladder  if  possible. 

An  extension  ladder  is  another  com- 
monly found  household  item  that  is  often 
used  in  tree  care.  This  particular  type  of 
ladder  probably  gets  more  YouTube  fail- 
compilation  videos  than  any  of  the  others 
simply  because  it  enables  the  user  to  achieve 
impressive  heights  to  perform  tasks  better 
left  to  the  professional.  In  all  seriousness, 
an  extension  ladder  can  be  very  helpful  in 
ascending  the  tree.  It  can  reduce  energy  ex- 
penditure or  allow  the  user  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles, such  as  bird  houses  attached  to  the 
trunk  or  even  intimidating  clusters  of  thorns 
on  an  errant  Gleditsia  spp. ! 

The  drawback  to  using  a traditional- 
style,  long  extension  ladder  is  twofold  - 
weight  and  storage  length.  You  can  com- 
pare different  materials  (fiberglass,  wood 


An  extension  ladder.  Courtesy  of  American  Ladder 
Institute  website , www.americanladderinstitute.org. 

or  aluminum)  to  minimize  the  weight  of 
the  ladder,  and  there  are  some  interesting 
designs  coming  onto  the  market,  such  as 
the  telescoping  ladder,  which  extends  to 


12.5  feet  and  yet  closes  down  to  just  over 
32  inches.  There  are  also  compact  exten- 
sion ladders  that  can  open  to  16  feet  high 
and  close  down  to  6 feet.  Some  of  these 
newer  designs  may  be  of  interest  if  space 
is  a concern. 

Extension  ladders  should  be  set  up  as 
close  to  a pitch  of  ISVi  degrees  from  the 
horizontal  as  possible  for  optimum  resis- 
tance against  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  slid- 
ing out,  strength  of  the  ladder  and  balance 
of  the  climber.  A simple  rule  for  setting  up 
the  ladder  at  the  proper  angle  is  to  place 
the  base  at  a distance  from  the  support 
point  equal  to  one-quarter  of  the  extended 
length  of  the  ladder  side  rails. 

Here  are  some  specifications  from  the 
American  Ladder  Institute  you  should 
consider  when  choosing  a ladder: 


Duty  Rating/ 

Two-Section 

Three-Section 

Type 

(feet) 

(feet) 

Extra  heavy  duty  — 
Type  1A 

60 

72 

Heavy  duty-  Typel 

60 

72 

Medium  Duty -Type  II 

48 

60 

Light  Duty -Type  III 

32 
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Next,  consider  the  Duty  Rating  of  the 
ladder.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  maxi- 
mum weight  capacity  the  ladder  can  safe- 
ly carry.  To  figure  out  the  total  amount  of 
weight  your  ladder  will  be  supporting,  add: 

Your  weight,  plus 

• the  weight  of  your  clothing  and  protec- 
tive equipment;  plus 

• the  weight  of  tools  and  supplies  you 
are  carrying;  plus 

• the  weight  of  tools  and  supplies  stored 
on  the  ladder. 


There  are  five  categories  of  ladder  Duty 
Ratings: 

Type  IAA  (Extra  Heavy  Duty) 

375  pounds 

Type  IA  (Extra  Heavy  Duty) 

300  pounds 

Type  1 (Heavy  Duty) 

250  pounds 

Type  II  (Medium  Duty) 

225  pounds 

Type  III  (Light  Duty) 

200  pounds 

The  Duty  Rating  of  your  ladder  can  be 
found  on  the  specifications  label.  Safety 
standards  require  a Duty-Rating  stick- 
er to  be  placed  on  the  side  of  every  lad- 


der. Do  not  assume  that  a longer  ladder 
has  a higher  weight  capacity.  There  is  no 
relationship  between  ladder  length  and 
weight  capacity. 

ANSI  2012  Z133  section  7.5  addresses 
ladder  safety  in  our  industry,  and  there  are 
applicable  OSHA  standards,  too,  namely 
1926.1053,  which  covers  all  ladder  usage 
in  various  industries,  but  with  relevance  to 
the  tree  care  industry,  even  though  it  is  a 
Construction  standard. 

While  many  homeowners  may  not  think 
twice  about  removing  a 6-inch  limb  while 
standing  on  a ladder,  most  arborists  know 
better.  Generally,  I try  to  limit  the  size  of 
my  cuts  to  whatever  I can  easily  make 
with  a hand  saw,  pole  saw  or  pruners. 

There  is  a method  taught  by  Randall 
Swanson  at  Paul  Smith’s  College  that  en- 
ables the  user  to  tie  in  to  both  the  ladder 
and  the  tree,  should  stability  be  a potential 
issue. 

The  arborist  ascends  an  extension  ladder 
in  climbing  gear  - rope,  harness,  lanyard, 
etc.  - and  when  reaching  the  trunk,  wraps 
his  or  her  lanyard  one  full  turn  around  the 
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Figure  /.-  Securing  an  extension  ladder  to  the  tree. 
Photo  by  the  author. 

rung  of  the  ladder,  then  passes  it  around 
the  back  side  of  the  trunk  and  then  another 
full  turn  around  the  rung  on  the  opposite 
side  and  back  to  the  other  “D”  ring.  This 
secures  the  arborist  to  the  tree  and  the  lad- 
der. (Figure  1) 

I have  found  this  method  particularly 
useful  when  using  an  extension  ladder  to 
gain  access  into  the  canopy  of  a tree.  Once 
at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  I can  tie  in  using 
this  method,  and  it  gives  me  the  ability  to 
safely  use  my  throwing  knot  (or  pole  ex- 
tensions) to  advance  my  rope  without  wor- 
rying about  my  balance  on  the  ladder.  I also 
have  used  this  method  while  performing  an 
aerial  inspection  with  a Resistograph.  It 
just  gives  peace  of  mind  and  a level  of  sta- 
bility to  focus  on  the  task  at  hand. 

Once  the  arborist  has  left  the  ladder  and 
is  continuing  into  the  tree,  be  sure  to  re- 
move the  ladder  from  under  the  tree  and 
out  of  the  drop  zone. 

Ladders  can  be  a valuable  tool  for  our 
industry.  Be  sure  to  choose  the  right  ladder 
for  the  job,  use  it  accordingly  and  maintain 
it  properly. 

Daniel  Groves  has  been  an  arborist 
for  more  than  20  years,  was  an  adjunct 
instructor  at  Paul  Smith  s College,  a pri- 
vate forestry  college  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  of  upstate  New  York,  and  is 
currently  a freelance  arborist,  educator 
and  trainer  ^ 
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Dutch  elm  disease  was  the  first  imported  pathogen  to  cause  catastrophic  loss  of  urban  street  trees  in  North  America.  Photo  courtesy  of  Ward  Upham,  Kansas  State 
University  Bugwood.org. 


By  Michael  J.  Raupp,  Ph.D., 
and  Daniel  A.  Herms,  Ph.D. 

American  chestnut  blight,  Dutch 
elm  disease  and  laurel  wilt  ... 
what  do  they  have  in  common? 
Well,  for  one  thing,  they  are  all  diseases 
caused  by  highly  aggressive  pathogens. 

In  the  case  of  American  chestnut  blight, 
the  causal  agent  is  a fungus  called  Cry- 
phonectria  parasitica  that  arrived  in 
Bronx,  New  York,  with  nursery  stock  from 
Asia  in  the  early  1900s.  It  rapidly  spread 
throughout  the  native  range  of  American 
chestnut,  and  by  1940,  3.5  billion  chest- 
nuts were  dead  (Griffin  2016). 

Dutch  elm  disease  was  the  first  import- 
ed pathogen  to  cause  catastrophic  loss 
of  urban  street  trees  in  North  America. 
American  elms  were  heavily  planted  in 
cities  throughout  the  United  States,  and, 
with  the  arrival  of  two  species  of  fungus, 
Ophiostoma  ulmi  in  1928  and  the  more  ag- 
gressive Ophiostoma  novo-ulmi  sometime 
in  the  1940s,  more  than  40  million  elm 
trees  were  killed  by  1990  (D’ Arcy  2016). 
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Laurel  wilt,  a relative  newcomer,  is  a 
fungal  disease  first  detected  in  Georgia 
in  2002.  The  aggressive  fungus  Raffaelea 
lauricolais  is  carried  from  tree  to  tree  by  a 
tiny  Asian  ambrosia  beetle.  Since  the  first 


Hemlocks  from  China  and  Japan  are  relatively 
resistant  to  hemlock  woolly  adelgids  bud  hem- 
locks from  eastern  North  America  are  often  killed 
by  adelgids  with  which  they  lack  an  evolutionary 
history.  Courtesy  of  the  author. 


detections,  it  has  killed  tens  of  thousands 
of  trees  in  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Florida  and  South  Carolina  (North  Caroli- 
na Forest  Service  2016). 

In  addition  to  being  invasive  tree  killers, 
what  else  do  these  fungi  have  in  common? 
In  their  native  range,  the  lands  in  which 
they  evolved  for  millions  of  years  with 
their  plant  hosts,  they  are  far  less  lethal. 
Asian  species  of  chestnut  such  as  Japanese 
chestnut,  Castanea  crenata,  and  Chinese 
chestnut,  Castanea  mollissima,  shrug  off 
attacks  by  Ophiostoma.  Japanese  elms, 
Ulmus  davidiana , and  Siberian  elms,  Ul- 
mus  pumila , sustain  infections  of  Dutch 
elm  disease  but  are  far  more  resistant  than 
their  North  American  cousins.  Although 
laurel  wilt  is  lethal  to  red  bay  and  other 
members  of  the  laurel  plant  family,  includ- 
ing the  endangered  pondberry  in  North 
America,  it  is  not  known  to  affect  trees  in 
its  aboriginal  home  where  it  is  vectored  by 
the  redbay  ambrosia  beetle. 

These  examples  provide  strong  evi- 
dence that  a long  historical  association 
between  a pathogen  and  its  host  tree  often 
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develops  into  a relationship  of  mutual  sur- 
vival largely  through  the  evolution  of  re- 
sistance or  tolerance  on  the  part  of  the  host 
plant.  However,  when  a pathogen  arrives 
in  a new  land,  evolutionarily  naive  species 
of  trees  - those  lacking  evolved  resistance 
or  tolerance,  are  clobbered  by  the  invading 
pathogen. 

Paradigm  for  insect  pests  of  trees 

Returning  now  to  the  topic  of  this  arti- 
cle, what  do  invasive  insect  pests  like  to 
eat?  If  the  paradigm  described  previously 
for  pathogens  holds  true  for  insect  pests, 
we  might  expect  native  North  American 
plants  to  be  favored  by  invasive  nonnative 
insect  pests.  One  does  not  have  to  look  far 
to  find  support  for  this  notion. 

Hemlock  woolly  adelgid,  Adelges 
tsugae,  was  first  reported  in  the  eastern 
United  States  in  1951.  It  has  now  spread 
throughout  most  of  the  range  of  eastern 
hemlock,  Tsuga  canadensis,  and  Carolina 
hemlock,  T.  caroliniana,  from  Canada  to 
Georgia,  killing  millions  of  hemlock  trees 
in  natural  stands  and  managed  landscapes 
along  the  way.  However,  hemlocks  from 
the  original  range  of  the  adelgid,  which 
includes  China,  Taiwan,  Japan  and  the 
west  coast  of  North  America,  fare  much 
better  than  their  eastern  North  American 
relatives.  Chinese  hemlock,  T.  chinensis , 
and  Japanese  hemlock,  T.  diver sifolia,  are 
highly  resistant  to  the  adelgid.  They  are 
not  colonized  by  adelgid  crawlers  or  they 


Since  its  introduction  hemlock  woolly  adelgid 
has  decimated  natural  populations  of  hemlocks 
throughout  the  Appalachian  mountains  and  killed 
thousands  of  eastern  hemlocks  in  residential 
landscapes.  Courtesy  of  the  author. 


kill  attacking  adelgids  outright.  Southern 
Japanese  hemlock,  T.  sieboldii,  is  tolerant 
to  adelgid  attack.  Adelgids  colonize  trees 
and  survive,  but  these  noxious  suckers 
cause  little  damage  to  the  tree  (US DA 
2014). 

Another  recent  invader,  the  viburnum 
leaf  beetle,  Pyrhalta  viburni , is  native 
to  Europe  and  Asia.  It  arrived  in  North 
America  in  the  1940s  and  has  become 
an  important  pest  of  viburnums  in  sev- 
eral eastern  states  and  Washington  state. 
During  spring  and  summer,  munching 
jaws  of  larvae  and  adults  shred  leaves  of 
several  species  of  viburnums  native  to 
North  America.  To  survive  winter,  female 
beetles  deposit  overwintering  eggs  in  shal- 
low galleries  they  excavate  through  the 


Viburnum  leaf  beetle,  Pyrhalta  viburni.  Photo  by 
Paul  Weston,  Cornell  University,  Bugwood.org. 

bark  on  twigs. 

A fascinating  study  found  that  twigs 
of  European  viburnums  - Viburnum  opu- 
lus,  V.  lantana  and  V tinus  - mounted  a 
wound  response  that  crushed  or  expelled 
eggs,  thereby  greatly  reducing  egg  sur- 
vival. This  wound  defense  was  far  less 
developed  in  evolutionarily  naive  species 
of  the  North  American  viburnums  - V tri- 
lobum,  V.  nudum  and  V dentatum.  Asian 
viburnums,  including  V plicatum,  V.  rhyti- 
dophyllum  and  V.  sieboldii,  are  among  the 
most  resistant  species  to  this  pest.  In  the 
aforementioned  study,  beetles  generally 
refused  to  lay  eggs  on  these  plants  (Desur- 
mont  et  al.  2011). 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  invasive 
insect  pests  of  trees,  one  arborists  are  very 
familiar  with,  is  the  emerald  ash  borer, 


Scenes  like  this  are  a regular  occurrence  across 
America  where  non  native  emerald  ash  borer  has 
killed  more  than  100  million  susceptible  ash  trees. 
Courtesy  of  the  author. 

Agrilus  planipennis.  Since  its  discovery  in 
North  America  in  2002,  emerald  ash  borer 
has  killed  more  than  100  million  ash  trees 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  great 
majority  of  these  have  been  native  green 
ash,  Fraxinus  pennsylvanica , and  white 
ash,  E americana.  Clearly,  these  ash- 
es lacking  a coevolutionary  history  with 
the  beetle  show  little  defense  against  this 
tough  aggressor.  In  a head-to-head  study 
with  Manchurian  ash,  F mandshurica, 
which  has  a long  history  of  battling  with 
this  beetle  in  Asia,  Manchurian  ash  was 
much  more  likely  to  survive  and  much 
less  likely  to  produce  beetles  than  green 
or  white  ash.  Once  again,  host  plants  that 
lacked  a long  association  with  the  invasive 
insect  succumbed  to  attack  (Rebek  et  al. 


Serpentine  galleries  of  emerald  ash  borer  larvae 
just  beneath  the  bark  destroy  cambium  and  phlo- 
em tissue  effectively  girdling  ash  trees  causing 
their  demise. 
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Lacking  defenses  against  bronze  birch  borer ; a native  of 
North  America,  paper  bark  birches  from  Europe  and  Asia 
are  devastated  by  this  aggressive  relative  of  emerald 
ash  borer.  Courtesy  of  the  author. 

2008,  Martinson  et  al.  2014). 

Up  to  this  point,  it  sounds  like  some- 


what wimpy  North  American  trees  are 
relentlessly  at  the  mercy  of  invaders  from 
Europe  and  Asia,  always  taking  a beating 


when  new  pathogens  or  insects  arrive. 
Is  there  any  tit  for  tat  when  it  comes 
to  North  American  pests  taking  advan- 
tage of  Eurasian  hosts?  A remarkable 
study  that  spanned  20  years  addressed 
this  question  by  examining  the  rel- 
ative resistance  of  European,  Asian 
and  North  American  birches  to  bronze 
birch  borer,  Agrilus  crnxius,  a native 
of  North  America.  After  20  years  of 
attack  by  the  borer,  North  American 
birches,  including  paper  birch,  B etui  a 
papyrifera , gray  birch,  B.  populifolia , 
and  river  birch,  B.  nigra , experienced 
mortality  ranging  from  3 percent  to  23 
percent. 

During  the  same  time  interval,  all 
Asian  and  European  birches,  includ- 
ing European  white  birch,  B.  pendula , 
downy  birch,  B.  pubescens,  monarch 
birch,  B.  maximowicziana , and  Szech- 
uan white  birch,  B.  szechuanica,  were 
killed  by  the  beetle,  with  which  they 
lacked  an  evolutionary  history  (Nielsen 
et  al.  2011).  If  bronze  birch  borer  were 
to  be  accidentally  introduced  to  Europe 
or  Asia,  it  would  have  a devastating  im- 
pact there  that  would  rival  the  impact  of 
emerald  ash  borer  in  North  America. 

Trouble  down  the  road  for  native  plants? 

So,  what  do  invasive  insect  pests  like  to 
eat?  These  studies  and  several  others  sug- 


Emerald  ash  borer  larvae  are  the  destructive  stage 
able  to  overcome  defenses  of  North  American  ash 
trees.  Courtesy  of  the  author. 

gest  that  at  least  some  invasive  insect  pests 
will  exploit  native  plants  when  they  arrive 
in  new  geographic  regions  due  to  a lack  of 
coevolved  defenses  in  native  plants  found 
in  the  new  range.  Gandhi  and  Herms 
(2010)  have  formalized  this  phenomenon 
and  coined  the  term  “defense-free  space” 
to  describe  the  use  of  relatively  undefend- 
ed plants  often  encountered  by  nonnative 
invasive  pests  in  their  new  range. 

What  does  this  mean  for  native  North 
American  trees?  In  a previous  article,  the 
continuing  onslaught  of  invasive  insects 
was  discussed  with  the  realization  that  a 
global  economy  is  the  harbinger  of  a glob- 
al biota,  and  introductions  of  new  tree 
pests  is  unlikely  to  abate  anytime  soon 


Chestnut  blight  or  canker.  Photo  by  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  - Forestry , Bugwood.org. 
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(Raupp  2014).  In  light  of  the  fact  that  our 
native  trees  often  lack  defenses  against 
pests  they  have  never  battled  in  an  evolu- 
tionary sense,  these  newcomers  may  favor 
our  naive  North  American  trees. 
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Viburnum  leaf  beetle  larvae , Photo  by  Paul  Weston, 
Cornell  University,  Bugwood.org. 
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Michael  J.  Raupp  is  a professor  and 
extension  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  College  Park,  Md.  He  has 
published  numerous  articles,  presentations 
and  books,  and  he  frequently  appears  on 
television  and  radio.  His  most  recent  book, 
26  Things  That  Bug  Me,  published  by  ISA, 
introduces  youngsters  to  the  wonders  of 
insects.  Managing  Insects  and  Mites  of 
Woody  Plants:  An  IPM  Approach,  a stan- 
dard for  arborists  in  its  third  printing,  is 
available  through  TCI  A.  His  research  and 
outreach  are  supported  through  grants 
from  the  TREE  Fund  and  USDA-NIF.  Visit 
his  websites  (www.bugoftheweek.com  and 
YouTube  Bug  of  the  Week). 

This  article  was  part  of  his  presentation 
on  the  same  subject  at  TCI  EXPO  2015  in 
Pittsburgh.  To  listen  to  an  audio  record- 
ing of  that  presentation,  go  to  this  page 
in  the  digital  version  of  this  issue  of  TCI, 
at  www.tcia.org  under  Publications,  and 
click  here. 

Daniel  A.  Herms  is  a professor  and  ex- 
tension specialist  at  the  Department  of 
Entomology  at  The  Ohio  State  University. 
His  research  focuses  on  ecological  inter- 
actions between  insects  and  woody  plants, 
and  their  implications  for  pest  manage- 
ment. His  extension  programs  focus  on 
pest  management  in  forests,  urban  forests, 
ornamental  landscapes,  nurseries  and 
Christmas  tree  plantations.  ^ 
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Colonial  Tree  Service  typically  hires  graduates  from  local  colleges  who  have  arboricultural  education,  so  new  employees  begin  with  a level  of  understanding  of  the 
business.  Mike  Burns  in  front  row. 


By  Janet  Aird 

Since  2008,  when  Mike  Bums  bought 
Colonial  Tree  Service  in  Hillsburgh, 
Ontario,  the  company’s  revenue  has 
increased  four-and-a-half  times. 

“I  come  from  sales  and  marketing  roles  in 
manufacturing  companies,  and  I’d  worked 
with  a lot  of  small  business  owners,”  Bums 
says.  “I  knew  I couldn’t  work  in  the  busi- 
ness: the  only  thing  I could  do  was  work  on 
it.” 

Bums  began  by 
buying  a quality 
company.  Colonial 
Tree  Service,  then 
a primarily  line- 
clearance  compa- 
ny, was  founded 
in  1974  and  had 
a good  reputation 
and  a core  of  good 
employees.  Bums 
credits  the  former 
owner,  Brian  Butler, 
who  stayed  on  for  two  years,  and  key  em- 
ployees for  their  help. 

“I  couldn’t  have  done  it  without  their  ex- 
pertise,” he  says. 

He  then  developed  the  business  in  many 


areas. 

He  transformed  it  from  a small  utility  com- 
pany to  a tree  services  company.  Approx- 
imately half  of  Colonial’s  business  is  now 
comprised  of  large  residential  customers, 
and  the  other  half  is  commercial  and  munic- 
ipal clients,  including  the  cities  of  Oakville 
and  Mississauga,  school  boards  and  HOAs 
(home  owner  associations). 

He  increased  the  company’s  advertising  to 
every  medium,  from  newspapers  to  the  Inter- 
net, and  expanded  the  service  area  to  a radius 
of  some  60  miles  in  Southern  Ontario,  includ- 
ing the  Greater  Toronto  area  (GTA). 

Bums  expanded  the  company’s  services  as 
well.  They  include  trimming  and  corrective 
pruning,  deep-root  fertilizing,  pest  and  dis- 
ease control,  cabling  and  bracing  and  24-hour 
emergency  service  as  well  as  lot  clearing, 
stump  removal  and  wood  and  bmsh  chipping. 

They  do  consultations  and  reports  on  sub- 
jects such  as  constmction  site  planning  and 
permits,  tree-risk  assessments  and  tree  health. 

They  also  have  two  maintenance  packag- 
es: deep-root  feeding  and  tree  maintenance, 
which  includes  a walk-through  of  the  proper- 
ty and  an  inventory  of  the  trees,  including  the 
species  and  their  health,  as  well  as  prescrip- 
tions to  maintain  and  protect  them. 

Although  they  still  treat  viable  ash  trees, 


they’re  doing  more  removals  of  them,  which 
they  do  with  a 15-ton  crane  and  bucket 
tmcks.  “We’re  about  one-third  of  the  way 
through  the  emerald  ash  borer  infestation,” 
Bums  says.  “We’re  doing  fewer  treatments 
and  more  removals,  and  replanting  with  na- 
tive hardwoods,  especially  maples  and  oaks.” 

The  company  has  20  employees  in  total, 
including  16  in  the  field.  It  typically  hires 
graduates  from  local  colleges  who  have  ar- 
boricultural education,  so  new  employees 
begin  with  a level  of  understanding  of  the 
business.  They  attend  the  employee  ori- 
entation and  mentor  with  senior  arborists. 
On  crews,  they  hone  their  climbing  skills 
as  well  as  their  tree-identification  and  diag- 
nostic skills. 

Burns  also  has  been  developing  Colo- 
nial’s veteran  employees.  He  added  a num- 
ber of  certified  arborists  to  the  crew  com- 
plement, and  he  encourages  all  employees 
to  take  online  courses  to  get  and  maintain 
their  certifications.  The  company  has  one 
consulting  arborist,  ISA-  and  provincial- 
ly-certified  arborists,  utility  arborists,  high- 
ly trained  technicians  and  a certified  crane 
operator. 

The  company  holds  safety  meetings  once  a 
month  on  subjects  such  as  bucket  rescue  and 
first  aid,  annual  training  on  subjects  such  as 


Mike  Burns 
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bucket-truck  operation  and  workplace  health 
and  safety  as  well  as  daily  tailboard-safety 
talks.  In  Canadian  companies,  some  form 
of  a health-and-safety  program  is  required 
in  most  jurisdictions,  according  to  Canadian 
Centre  for  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
regulations. 

“The  safety  education  and  training  make 
us  safer  and  more  knowledgeable  than 
the  typical  ‘one  truck  wonders,’  so  our  cli- 
ents have  a better  experience,”  Bums  says. 
“Homeowners  don’t  have  to  watch  them.  We 
may  not  be  the  lowest  price,  but  we  strive 
to  be  the  lowest  cost:  well-trained  and  well- 
equipped,  with  an  ISA-certified  arborist  on 
each  crew.” 

Their  work  is  the  reason  that  approximate- 
ly 85  percent  of  their  residential  business 
comes  from  repeat  customers  and  referrals, 
he  says.  “The  company’s  been  around  since 
1974.  The  quality  of  the  work  and  our  safety 
record  have  always  been  excellent.” 

Colonial  Tree  Service  earned  TCIA  Ac- 
creditation in  January  2016,  in  large  part 
because  of  Bums’  membership  in  TCIA’s 
“peer-to-peer”  networking  group,  a collec- 


tion of  10  owners  of  North  American  tree 
service  companies. 

“A  number  of  them  are  accredited,”  he 
says.  “I  learned  how  important  Accreditation 
is  in  growing  a business  as  well  as  in  mak- 
ing it  more  profitable.  Accreditation  is  also 
a marketing  advantage.  We’re  the  first  inde- 
pendently owned,  accredited  tree  services 
company  in  eastern  Canada.” 

They  already  had  most  of  the  elements  in 
place,  including  a business  plan  that  changed 
very  little.  They  hired  a tech  writer  to  write 
up  the  documentation,  which  was  almost  all 
that  had  to  be  done.  TCIA  made  it  easier  be- 
cause they  included  sample  documents  with- 
in the  Accreditation  package,  says  Bums. 

They  formally  documented  all  their  poli- 
cies and  procedures,  including  how  to  exe- 
cute their  training  program  and  improve  their 
proposals. 

“We  always  had  them,  but  now  they’re 
better,”  Bums  says.  “When  we  do  propos- 
als now,  the  wording  and  the  prescriptions 
follow  certain  standards.  The  way  we  write 
the  prescriptions  gives  clients  a clear  idea  of 
what  we’re  going  to  do.” 


Before  the  company  became  accredited, 
Colonial  had  experienced  a mix  of  controlled 
and  uncontrolled  growth.  The  Accredita- 
tion process  gave  them  a vehicle  to  control 
growth  as  well  as  to  maintain  safety  and  give 
value  to  clients. 

Bums  is  working  with  others  to  increase 
the  marketing  advantage  of  Accreditation. 

“The  awareness  of  Accreditation  in  our 
market  is  low,”  Bums  says.  “For  me  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  marketing  opportunity 
of  Accreditation,  there  needs  to  be  other  ac- 
credited contractors  for  the  municipal  side. 
I’m  working  with  stakeholders  to  up  the 
awareness  - municipalities,  landscape  archi- 
tects, other  tree  care  businesses.  We  need  to 
raise  the  level  of  awareness  in  our  market. 
The  only  way  we’re  going  to  do  that  is  to 
reach  a critical  mass.” 

He’s  considering  expanding  to  the  west 
and  opening  two  satellite  offices,  as  well  as 
looking  at  potential  acquisitions. 

“We  grew  four-and-a-half  times  in  seven 
years,”  Bums  says.  “Our  goal  in  the  next  sev- 
en years  is  to  grow  the  same  amount,  in  both 
in  services  and  geography.”  ^ 


Contact  Charlie  Tentas  at  ctentas@tcia.org  for  your  free  assessment  and 
to  see  what  TCIA  Accreditation  can  do  for  your  business. 
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Yes,  there  are  adventures  in  tree  work,  but  it's  not  a joke  and  should  never 
be  taken  lightly.  With  proper  education  from  organizations  such  as  TCIA, 
you  limit  the  risks  and  make  your  company  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds! 
Obtaining  our  TCIA  Accreditation,  along  with  years  of  hard  work,  has 
taken  Bofinger's  Tree  Service  to  heights  1 never  thought  possible!" 

George  Bo  finger 
Boftrxgers  Tree  Service 
Baton  Rouge , Louisiana 

Accredited  since  2013 
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ASTI  Supporter  Profile 


This  McClenahan  emergency  response  training  with  the  Santa  Clara  County  Fire  Department  involved  a sim- 
ulation of  a pinning/struck-by  trauma  scenario  and  the  tree  workers'  role  in  assisting  first  responders  with 
the  rescue.  They  practiced  several  lifting  aids  and  recovery  scenarios.  Courtesy  S.P.  McClenahan  Company. 


By  Tamsin  Venn 

With  four  generations  of  fami- 
ly rooted  in  the  business,  S.P. 
McClenahan  Company  has  a 
long-term  view  of  how  the  tree  care  indus- 
try has  changed  for  the  better,  and  what  can 
be  done  to  ensure  those  positive  changes 
continue.  That  is  why  it  has  chosen  to  be  a 
major  supporter  of  TCIA’s  Arborist  Safe- 
ty Training  Institute  (ASTI)  by  donating 
$25,000  to  help  provide  cost-subsidized 
safety  training  and  education  for  tree  care 
companies  nationwide. 

“As  a company,  we  have  improved 
tremendously  in  our  own  safety  pro- 
grams,” says  Josh  McClenahan,  a fourth- 
generation  member  who  joined  the  firm 
in  2006  and  is  its  chief  operating  officer. 
“We  had  the  size  to  improve  tremendous- 
ly, with  the  help  of  internal  resources  and 
TCI  A.  Many  other  companies  don’t  have 
those  internal  resources,  and  we  felt  it  was 
important  to  bring  that  to  other  companies, 
introducing  more  knowledge  to  an  indus- 
try that  needs  it,”  he  notes. 

Josh’s  great  grandfather,  Seymour  P. 
McClenahan,  founded  the  company  in 
1911  in  San  Francisco. 

“We’re  one  of  the  oldest  tree  companies 
in  the  country,  and  seeing  this  industry 
grow  and  with  my  background  in  safety, 
generationally  you  can  see  the  cultural 
transition  in  how  we  approach  our  work  - 
technical  aspects,  certainly  safety  aspects 


Josh,  left,  and  John  McClenahan,  right,  with  their 
father,  James  McClenahan. 


and  the  science  - has  evolved  over  the  100 
years  we’ve  been  in  business,”  says  Mc- 
Clenahan, a TCIA  Certified  Treecare  Safe- 
ty Professional  (CTSP)  and  a Certified 
Safety  Professional  (Board  of  Certified 
Safety  Professionals). 

“We  have  an  industry  that  has  a mixed 
balance  of  knowledge  and  skill,  and  we 
need  to  improve  our  knowl- 
edge to  improve  our  skill 
sets.  This  program  will  help 
do  that.  The  challenge  mov- 
ing forward  is  delivering 
that  training  to  a targeted 
audience  that  needs  it  the 
most  and  encouraging  peo- 
ple to  attend  the  training.” 

Meanwhile,  McClenahan,  who  is  also 
an  active  ASTI  Committee  member,  is  de- 
lighted with  ASTI’s  progress  thus  far. 

“The  progress  has  been  exceptional  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time,  and  the  commit- 
ment from  the  industry  to  get  the  program 
moving  is  phenomenal,”  he  says. 

An  accredited,  32-year  TCIA  member, 
S.P.  McClenahan  has  averaged  55  em- 
ployees over  the  last  decade,  including 
seven  supervisory  personnel.  The  compa- 
ny’s operations  include  consultation,  diag- 


nosis, appraisal,  pruning,  removal,  plant- 
ing, transplanting,  bracing,  cabling,  cavity 
repair,  treatment  of  root-crown  disease, 
spraying  and  fertilization. 

“Our  approach  is  completely  different 
from  40  years  ago.  A lot  of  the  innova- 
tion is  in  the  products  and  technology  and 
has  advanced  quickly,  and  that  is  a whole 
other  reason  for  this  pro- 
gram - to  keep  current, 
be  it  chippers,  aerial  lifts, 
climbing  technique  or 
crane-assisted  work,”  Mc- 
Clenahan notes. 

Why  does  he  believe 
TCIA  is  the  appropri- 
ate entity  to  deliver  this  much-need- 
ed training?  “They’ve  already  built  the 
foundation,  and  now  it’s  time  to  deliver  this 
training  to  a larger  audience,”  he  says. 

The  application  deadline  for  the  next 
round  of  ASTI  grants  is  August  15  for 
workshops  to  be  held  between  February 
1,  2017,  and  July  31,  2017.  To  apply  or 
for  more  information  on  ASTI,  call  Sarah 
Winslow,  TCIA  development  director,  at 
1-800-733-2622  or  visit  http://tcia.org/ 
foundation/asti.  ^ 
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CALL  FOR 
APPLICATIONS 


The  Arborist  Safety  Training  institute  (ASTI)  is 
seeking  applications  to  fund  safety  training 
programs  throughout  the  United  States.  Grants 
are  available  up  to  $1 ,500  plus  the  cost  of 
workshop  materials * 

WHAT  IS  IT? 

ASTI  is  a way  to  bring  affordable,  quality  safety 
training  programs  to  your  local  area. 

WHY  DO  IT? 

Every  day,  arborists  cope  with  hazards  that  ore 
unimaginable  in  most  professions.  ASTI  trainings 
aim  to  minimize  consequent  deaths  and  injuries, 
and  promote  overall  workforce  safety  that  is 
critical  for  the  tree  care  industry, 

DEADLINE 

March  1 

for  workshops  held  August  I - January  3 1 

August  15 

for  workshops  held  February  I - July  31 

Apply  now: 

http://tcia.org/foundation/asti/apply-grant 

QUESTIONS? 

Contact  the  ASTI  Grants  Office  at 
603-314-5380  or  asti@tcia.org. 


*AS17  grant  funding  is  aval  fable  for  workshop  materials  up  to 
$45 /person. 
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Tree  Appraisal  Forum 


An  article  in  the  June  issue  of  TCI 
Magazine  regarding  tree  appraisal  (Con- 
sulting Forum:  “ The  Importance  of  Tree 
Appraisal ” by  James  Komen)  garnered 
two  letters  of  response,  including  one  fair- 
ly long  one.  Those  letters  then  drew  a re- 
sponse from  the  author.  Due  to  the  healthy 
debate  they  offer  and  their  length,  rather 
than  run  them  on  the  letters  page,  we  opt- 
ed to  run  the  discussion  here,  as  a true  fo- 
rum. - Editor 


Premature  discussion  of  new 
Guide  for  Plant  Appraisal 

I’m  writing  in  response  to  James 
Komen’s  article,  “The  Importance  of  Tree 
Appraisal,”  in  the  June  2016  issue  of  the 
Tree  Care  Industry  Magazine. 

I serve  as  Chair  of  the  Council  of  Tree 
and  Landscape  Appraisers  (CTLA)  and 
am  the  representative  of  the  American 
Society  of  Consulting  Arborists.  The  opin- 
ions expressed  by  Mr.  Komen  in  his  article 
are  entirely  his  own. 

Mr.  Komen  is  neither  a member  of 
CTLA  nor  has  he  participated  in  any  meet- 
ings of  the  Council.  He  does  not  speak  on 
the  Council’s  behalf.  In  preparing  his  arti- 
cle, Mr.  Komen  did  not  seek  the  Council’s 
input  or  review.  His  speculations  about, 
and  discussion  of,  proposed  changes  to  the 
9th  edition  of  the  Guide  for  Plant  Apprais- 
al are  premature. 

CTLA  is  actively  preparing  the  10th 
edition  of  the  Guide.  The  Council  will, 
at  some  point  in  the  near  future,  release  a 
draft  manuscript  for  review.  Members  of 
TCIA  will  have  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  draft.  Any  comments  should 
be  directed  to  TCIA’s  representative  to 
CTLA,  Tom  Smiley. 

Jim  Clark,  chair,  Council  of  Tree  & 
Landscape  Appraisers 
HortScience,  Inc. 

Pleasanton,  California 


Changes  are  coming  for  the  next  edition  of  the 
Guide  for  Plant  Appraisal. 

Tree  appraisal  article  was  a 
poor  one 

The  recent  article  in  TCI  Magazine 
regarding  tree  appraisal  (Consult- 
ing Forum:  “The  Importance  of 
Tree  Appraisal,”  June  2016)  was  a poor 
one.  It  was  disappointing  for  two  reasons. 
The  author’s  (James  Komen)  main  point 
is  that  all  arborists  should  be  aware  of 
tree  value  because  the  (monetary)  value 
of  customers’  trees  is  the  justification  of 
their  profession.  So  it  begins  with  an  in- 
correct assumption  about  why  customers 
want  tree  work  and  why  professionals  of- 
fer their  services.  The  second  longitudinal 
fissure  I perceive  is  a misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  the  author  as  to  how  to  instruct 
or  guide  an  interested  arborist  in  the  cor- 
rect way  to  think  about  appraisal. 

The  justification  for  most  practicing  ar- 
borists is  a demand  for  tree  services.  There 
are  property  owners  who  either  have  trees 
or  must  contend  with  them,  and  they  seek 
assistance  from  whatever  part  of  the  spec- 
trum of  service  providers  they  deem  most 
in  their  interest.  There  are  certainly  munic- 


ipal and  consulting  arborists  who  concern 
themselves  with  planting,  street-scaping, 
city  planning,  or  appraisal  and  for  whom 
the  monetary  value  of  trees  is  a consider- 
ation. But  the  vast  majority  of  arboricul- 
tural  work  in  this  country  is  performed 
because  of  a human  need  or  desire.  For  ex- 
ample, all  utility  line-clearance  pruning  is 
done  because  it  must  be  done,  not  because 
the  trees’  value  requires  an  expenditure. 
Tree  removal  is  almost  always  motivated 
by  fear  of  tree  failure  or  because  the  trees 
stand  in  the  way  of  some  endeavor,  and 
therefore  the  trees’  value  is  not  a consid- 
eration. 

And  tree-pruning  services  are  not  typ- 
ically motivated  by  the  value  of  the  trees 
themselves  but  by  the  need  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  the  landscape.  For  exam- 
ple, people  prune  trees  either  for  clearance 
to  other  trees,  landscaping  or  structures. 
They  prune  trees  to  make  the  trees  fit  into 
the  long-term  landscape  as  intended  by  a 
planner.  They  prune  trees  to  keep  the  trees 
from  becoming  dangerous.  Even  pruning 
that  is  intended  to  keep  an  individual  tree 
healthy  is,  typically,  motivated  by  the  val- 
ue of  the  landscape,  which  in  turn  is  relat- 
ed to  property  value. 

People  do  not  invest  in  trees  because 
there  is  value  in  the  tree  so  much  as  they 
invest  in  trees  in  order  to  keep  up  their 
property.  This  is  primarily  because  trees 
are  fixed  portions  of  the  landscape  and 
cannot  be  transferred.  Take,  for  example, 
a large  stone  retaining  wall.  Just  like  trees, 
retaining  walls  are  fixed  and  mostly  un- 
movable, and  provide  a utility  to  human 
beings  because  of  how  they  affect  the  land- 
scape, which  may  make  outdoor  life  more 
enjoyable  and  could  be  tenuously  mone- 
tized only  insofar  as  property  value  may 
be  affected.  Furthermore,  people  never 
spend  money  on  maintaining  their  retain- 
ing wall  because  of  the  value  of  the  wall, 
but  because  of  either  a need  to  maintain 
the  wall,  a desire  to  make  the  wall  prettier 
or  a fear  that  the  wall  may  fall  down.  Wall 
value  itself  is  not  a factor. 
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That’s  not  to  say  that  people’s  love  of 
trees  and  the  utility  that  they  derive  from 
the  trees  is  not  important  to  consumers 
of  tree  services.  Trees  are  natural  organ- 
isms and  they  age  well,  and  people  clearly 
have  an  affinity  for  them.  I am  one  such 
person.  There’s  obviously  nothing  wrong 
with  ethical  professionals  who  provide 
services  to  care  for  people’s  plants,  and 
there’s  nothing  wrong  with  spending  more 
on  a tree,  or  a wall,  than  can  be  justified  by 
property  value  alone.  But  arborists  should 
understand  that  their  customers  are  moti- 
vated by  how  the  trees  make  them  feel,  not 
because  they  are  trying  to  expend  money 
based  on  a perceived  value.  This  is  true  al- 
most all  the  time. 

But  the  article  states,  in  the  second 
paragraph,  that  the  opposite  is  true,  and 
that  people  are  inherently  motivated  to 
care  for  their  trees  because  of  the  trees’ 
value.  Furthermore,  the  article  states  that 
arborists  who  are  aware  of  this  will  better 
understand  the  justification  of  their  pro- 
fession. As  Komen  progresses,  he  does 


refer  to  property  value  as  a motivating 
factor  for  tree  care  consumers.  But  his 
article  doesn’t  even  mention  the  myri- 
ad ways  a skilled  appraiser  balances  and 
weighs  his  or  her  appraisal  by  taking  into 
account  property  value.  In  fact,  Komen 
focuses  in  like  a razor  on  one  small  part 
of  tree  appraisal,  which  is  the  Trunk  For- 
mula Method,  while  the  Guide  for  Plant 
Appraisal  clearly  states  that  the  Income 
Approach,  the  Market  Approach  and  the 
Cost  Approach  should  all  be  considered  as 
methods  for  doing  an  appraisal,  and  that 
the  Trunk  Formula  Method  is  just  one  sub- 
section of  the  Cost  Approach. 

While  wrong,  thus  far  Komen  is  at 
least  avoiding  unethical  recommenda- 
tions. But  from  there  he  goes  on  to  offer 
further  advice  that  is  clearly  unethical  in 
nature.  Without  bothering  to  provide  a 
framework  that  arborists  should  use  when 
determining  tree  value,  he  proceeds  to 
advise  that,  “once  an  appraisal  has  been 
prepared,  (competing)  values  will  be  an- 
chored around  that  value,”  insinuating  that 


a higher  value  is  in  the  better  interest  of 
the  arborist  community  as  a whole.  He 
further  states,  “Research  and  experience 
show  that  tree  value  is  nebulous  . . . there 
is  a (large)  gray  area  of  acceptable  values 
and  ...  when  tree  values  are  used  to  jus- 
tify maintenance  expense,  high  values 
can  have  an  effect  on  the  maintenance 
outcome.”  Here  the  author  is  encourag- 
ing arborists  not  to  understand  how  trees’ 
value  may  be  appraised  accurately  in  a 
defensible  way,  which  is  actually  possible. 
Instead,  he  is  urging  them  to  shoot  for  high 
values  in  the  (mistaken)  belief  that  it  will 
drive  higher  expenditures  in  the  industry. 
He  continues  to  be  incorrect  about  the 
underlying  factors  that  usually  drive  tree 
care,  and  expands  into  offering  unsolicit- 
ed and  unethical  advice.  He  is  essentially 
saying,  “No  one  knows  exactly  how  much 
these  trees  are  worth,  but  as  tree  people  we 
all  stand  to  benefit  if  everyone  says  they’re 
worth  more.”  In  paragraph  13,  he  directly 
appeals  to  our  baser  instincts  as  financial 
creatures. 
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Komen’s  section  on  comparables  is  mis- 
leading. 

Businesses  are  typically  appraised  using 
a version  of  the  Income  approach.  I wish 
that  more  appraisal  nuance  was  introduced 
in  Komen’s  article.  That  comparison  might 
have  been  useful.  But  he  lumped  business- 
es in  with  houses  and  cars,  and  all  of  that 
went  in  the  same  category  as  trees,  and 
that  is  unfortunate.  A good  appraiser  of 
trees  would  ideally  understand  better  how 
to  appraise  other  things  as  well,  if  you  ac- 
cept that  things  have  a real  value  and  that 
that  value  can  be  determined  in  a fair  way. 
But  I can  safely  say  that,  after  reading  this 
article,  an  aspiring  arborist  might  believe 
that  appraisal  is  hocus-pocus  and  primari- 
ly an  exercise  in  self  -preservation,  which 
it  is  not. 

Komen,  in  his  section  on  self-worth, 
more  deeply  expounds  upon  the  way  in 
which  tree  appraisal  and  arborist  self- 
worth  are  intertwined.  He  seems  to  have 
encountered  some  opposition  to  his  views 
over  the  years,  and  that’s  a good  thing,  but 
I wonder  why  would  TCI  A and  TCI  Mag- 
azine support  such  an  approach  to  tree  ap- 
praisal? Appraisal  should  be  exactly  what 
it  is  in  the  case  of  other  goods:  An  honest 
attempt  at  establishing  a fair  value  in  the 
event  that  something  was  lost  or  damaged, 
typically  for  the  purposes  of  making  res- 
titution. There  is  not  a whole  lot  more  to 
it  than  that.  As  for  arborists’  value,  the 
justification  for  our  profession  should  not 
be  tied  to  the  value  of  trees,  but  simply  in 
providing  utility  to  our  customers.  In  that 
way,  we  are  no  different  from  other  service 
providers,  businesses  or  professionals. 
Appraisal  is  not  just  something  that  comes 
up  every  few  months  in  TCI  Magazine, 
and  to  treat  the  topic  in  such  an  oblique 
manner  is  not  a service  to  your  readership. 

With  regard  to  the  appraisals  themselves, 
I regret  that  the  author  didn’t  make  better 
mention  of  the  approaches  outlined  in  the 
Guide  for  Plant  Appraisal  The  Guide 
does  a good  job  of  explaining  how  plants 
can  provide  an  income  for  a property  own- 
er and  how  that  stream  of  income  can  be 
monetized  into  a present  value.  The  Guide 
explores  what  circumstances  are  appropri- 
ate for  this  method.  The  Guide  is  excel- 
lent with  regard  to  the  Market  Approach 
and  how  to  collaborate  with  Realtors, 
assess  comparable  sales  (of  houses  sold, 
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From  here  Komen  goes  on  to  incorrect- 
ly compare  the  appraisal  of  cars,  homes, 
bicycles  and  businesses  to  the  appraisal  of 
trees  and  offers  more  inane  appraisal  ad- 
vice. He  says  that  other  appraisals,  while 
not  actual  sales,  can  be  used  to  help  an  ar- 
borist do  an  appraisal.  He  urges  arborists 
to  use  other  appraisals  as  a starting  point 
for  their  appraisals,  and  again  urges  every- 
one to  just  aim  high  because  high  tree  val- 
ues are  what  drives  our  industry.  Besides 
the  now  frustrating  mantra  that  everyone 
needs  to  scratch  everyone  else’s  back  by 
appraising  trees  high,  Komen  is  guilty 
here  of  fundamentally  misunderstanding 
what  kind  of  good  a mature  tree  is.  Mature 
trees  are  not  transferable  items  and  cannot 
be  appraised  by  investigating  the  market. 
And  it  is  unwise  to  base  an  appraisal  on 
another  appraisal,  especially  if  the  indus- 
try as  a whole  is  beating  the  drums  of 
higher  appraisals  for  their  own  (perceived) 
benefit. 

Cars,  homes  and  bicycles  can  and  are 
legally  transferred  regularly  from  person 
to  person  and  can  be  accurately  appraised 


by  investigating  previous  completed 
transactions  in  the  marketplace.  Once 
sales  have  been  studied,  then  an  appraiser 
may  compare  qualitatively  the  previously 
transferred  good  or  goods  with  the  good 
or  goods  for  which  appraised  value  is  de- 
sired. Because  there  is  an  actual  history  of 
people  paying  a certain  amount  for  these 
types  of  goods,  then  appraisal  of  these 
goods  is  accurate.  For  appraisers  of  these 
goods,  it  is  a dubious  practice  indeed  to 
rely  on  other  appraisals,  since  they  don’t 
reflect  actual  sales  but  just  other  people’s 
estimates. 

While  it’s  true  that  smaller  trees  (up  to 
9-inch  dbh)  are  commonly  bought  and 
sold  in  the  marketplace,  Komen  never 
once  mentions  the  Cost  Approach  gener- 
ally, only  the  Trunk  Formula  Method  and 
how  best  to  inflate  tree  values,  and  it  is 
presumed  that  mature  trees  are  the  focus 
of  his  article.  Mature  trees’  real  value  re- 
lates to  landscape  and  property  value,  and 
because  they  are  not  transferable,  relying 
on  previous  estimations  of  value  in  lieu  of 
sales  as  comparable  is  incorrect.  Therefore 
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not  houses  that  were  appraised)  and  de- 
termine what  contribution  trees  may  have 
had  toward  property  value.  The  Guide 
goes  into  good  detail  regarding  the  Cost 
Approach,  of  which  the  Trunk  Formula 
Method  is  a part.  Most  importantly,  The 
Guide  does  an  excellent  job  of  instructing 
would-be  appraisers  to  take  into  account 
the  big  picture  and  avoid  appraising  trees 
via  one  method. 

It’s  true  that  for  many  tree  appraisal 
cases  the  only  method  that  can  easily  be 
applied  without  assistance  from  other  pro- 
fessionals is  the  Trunk  Formula  Method. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  values  are  neb- 
ulous. A skilled  appraiser  adheres  to  ethics 
and  abides  by  a sense  of  reasonable  value. 
In  those  cases  where  an  arborist  wishes 
to  “appraise  high”  because  of  a desire  to 
obtain  a higher  value  for  his  or  her  client, 
let  him  or  her  do  it  knowing  full  well  that 
they  are  playing  a part  in  a negotiation  that 
may  not  be  strictly  ethical.  The  idea  that 
appraisals  (or  inherent  tree  values)  them- 
selves are  the  foundation  of  the  industry  is 
false.  The  idea  that  higher  appraised  val- 
ues benefit  the  industry  is  false,  and  even 
if  it  were  true,  a good  appraisal  would  fo- 
cus more  on  actual  value  than  benefit  to  a 
certain  industry. 

Tierson  Boutte 
Boutte  Tree,  Inc. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Komen  Responds: 

When  invited  to  write  a non-technical 
article  on  tree  appraisal,  I was  hoping  to 
establish  a dialogue  among  generalists 
and  specialists  on  an  important  area  of 
arboricultural  practice.  I did  not  expect 
all  readers  to  agree  with  my  claims,  but  I 
also  did  not  anticipate  the  harsh  reaction 
I seem  to  have  provoked  in  attempting  to 
shed  light  on  long-held  assumptions  that 
directly  affect  all  tree  professionals.  The 
comments  reflect  the  passion  we  all  have 
for  our  subject  matter  and  will  hopefully 
serve  to  constructively  advance  our  under- 
standing of  our  interaction  with  those  who 
depend  on  our  judgment  and  services.  In 
this  light,  I was  pleased  that  TCI  Magazine 
gave  me  this  opportunity  to  respond  to  the 
comments  received. 

The  first  comment  I received  stated  that 
the  opinions  expressed  in  the  article  are 


entirely  my  own.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. And  I agree  that  it  would  have  been 
good  to  explicitly  state  this  in  the  original 
article.  I am  not  in  any  way  associated  with 
the  Council  of  Tree  and  Landscape  Ap- 
praisers (CTLA).  My  opinions  are  based 
on  the  cited  research  and  my  experience. 

However,  my  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  to  the  9th  edition  (of  the 
Guide  for  Plant  Appraisal)  contained  no 
new  information  beyond  what  had  already 


been  made  public.  In  his  presentations  at 
the  2015  American  Society  of  Consult- 
ing Arborists  (ASCA)  conference  in  Tuc- 
son and  at  the  2016  Western  Chapter  ISA 
(WCISA)  conference  in  Anaheim,  ASCA 
representative  Jim  Clark  announced  the 
elimination  of  the  Adjusted  Trunk  Area 
(ATA)  formula  and  the  restructuring  of 
the  depreciation  ratings.  In  my  writing,  I 
took  that  information  and  discussed  its  po- 
tential impact  on  Trunk  Formula  Method 
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(TFM)  appraisals  as  a means  of  support- 
ing my  thesis  that  tree  appraisal  matters  to 
non-appraising  arborists. 

It  was  suggested  that  my  discussion  was 
premature.  However,  in  making  informa- 
tion public  about  the  10th  edition,  its  au- 
thors could  have  reasonably  anticipated 
that  the  public  would  begin  formulating  its 
own  responses  and  opinions.  The  call  to 
action  at  the  end  of  my  article  directs  read- 
ers to  do  exactly  what  the  first  comment 
is  stating:  review  the  drafts  when  they  are 
released.  I completely  agree  that  this  is 
the  most  appropriate  channel  for  industry 
members  to  give  input  on  the  new  edition 
of  the  guide. 

The  second  comment  submitted  to  me 
was  more  troubling.  It  claimed  I had  a 
poor  understanding  of  appraisal  method- 
ology and  that  I made  unethical  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  distortion  of 
appraisals.  It  is  both  concerning  and  dis- 
appointing that  my  writing  was  interpreted 
as  recommending  that  appraising  arborists 
should  distort  appraisals  for  selfish  pur- 
poses. Instead,  my  intention  was  to  sup- 


port tree  appraisal  as  a practice,  defending 
it  from  those  who  would  otherwise  be  ap- 
athetic. 

The  justification  for  most  practicing  ar- 
borists is  a demand  for  tree  services,  but 
the  demand  for  tree  services  is  derived 
from  the  value  created  by  trees.  Appraisal 
is  an  opinion  of  that  value.  Human  need 
or  desire,  though  difficult  to  quantify,  is  a 
critical  component  to  value.  Human  need 
or  desire  affects  how  much  someone  is 
willing  to  pay  for  a good  or  service,  and  is 
inseparable  from  the  market  approach  to 
appraisal. 

Tree  managers’  decisions  of  how  to  al- 
locate tree-management  resources  are  in- 
fluenced by  their  perceived  value  of  the 
trees.  I can  say  from  my  experience  that 
my  clients  have  changed  their  manage- 
ment decisions  upon  hearing  my  opin- 
ion of  their  trees’  value,  whether  high  or 
low.  For  example,  construction  managers, 
when  weighing  the  advantages  of  paying 
government  tree-removal  fines,  sometimes 
decide  against  removal  when  informed  of 
the  tree’s  potential  value.  Also,  tree  own- 


ers have  decided  to  move  forward  with  or 
skip  certain  manicure  pruning,  cabling  or 
pest  management  based  on  the  appraised 
value  of  a given  subject  tree.  Although 
appraisal  clients  have  their  own  opinions 
of  tree  value,  they  care  enough  to  listen  to 
an  arborist’s  opinion  because  of  his  or  her 
experience  and  training. 

The  most  egregious  claim  made  by  the 
second  commenter  was  the  “unethical” 
implications  of  my  writing.  It  disappoints 
me  that  my  article  was  not  interpreted  as 
intended.  To  clarify,  I would  like  to  break 
down  the  steps  to  my  logic: 

1.  Tree  managers’  decisions  of  how  to 
allocate  financial  resources  to  manage 
trees  are  influenced  by  their  perceived  val- 
ue of  the  trees; 

2.  The  income  generated  by  tree  indus- 
try participants  is  related  to  the  decisions 
made  by  tree  managers; 

3.  Changing  the  methodology  of  tree  ap- 
praisal may  change  the  appraised  values  of 
managed  trees;  so  therefore, 

4.  Changes  to  the  methodology  of  tree 
appraisal  may  change  the  income  generat- 
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ed  by  tree-industry  participants. 

In  other  words,  appraisal  matters  to 
non-appraising  arborists. 

I never  intended  that  tree  service  com- 
panies should  offer  deliberately  high  ap- 
praisals. Consulting  arborists  are  held  to 
the  standard  of  being  independent  and 
objective.  An  ethical  consulting  arborist 
does  not  alter  appraisals  or  aim  high.  My 
article  was  not  a call  to  action  for  arborists 
to  abuse  appraisal  methods  to  sell  more 
work.  Rather,  it  was  a discussion  of  how  I 
predict  the  industry  may  respond  to  chang- 
es to  the  current  appraisal  framework  as 
a means  of  encouraging  non-appraising 
arborists  to  pay  attention  to  the  ever- 
evolving  world  of  appraisal. 

Tree  business  owners  and  practicing 
arborists  alike  may  find  such  predictions 
useful  when  strategizing  how  to  best  al- 
locate their  resources.  If  appraisal  meth- 
odology is  changing  such  that  more  ap- 
praisals will  end  up  higher,  there  may  be 
an  increased  demand  for  tree  preservation, 
IPM  and  the  like.  If  it  is  changing  such  that 
more  appraisals  will  end  up  lower,  there 
may  be  a shift  in  the  marketplace  to  more 
removals,  as  fewer  trees  can  be  justifi- 
ably retained.  This  is  not  a shift  that  can 
be  controlled  or  influenced  by  artificially 
adjusting  appraisals.  But  rather,  if  it  can 
be  predicted,  appropriate  measures  can  be 
taken  by  arborists  to  adjust  their  practices 
to  better  serve  their  clients  and  the  public. 

Municipal  arborists  may  find  this  infor- 
mation useful  because  it  may  influence 
their  justification  of  maintenance  expendi- 
tures or  assignment  of  construction  bond- 
ing or  punitive  fines.  Commercial  arbor- 


ists may  adjust  their  marketing  strategies 
to  focus  on  the  services  that  are  more  in 
demand.  Arborists  offering  expensive  spe- 
cialties may  need  to  prepare  to  handle  a 
wave  of  demand  or  a long  lull.  The  reader 
must  decide  whether  my  predictions  are 
accurate.  Ultimately,  paying  attention  to 
what  gets  decided  by  the  CTLA  is  import- 
ant for  all  arborists,  whether  they  practice 
appraisal  or  not. 

The  commenter  claims  that  tree  value  is 
not  a consideration  in  decision-making  for 
utility  line  clearance  and  hazard-tree  re- 
moval. I believe  the  opposite  to  be  true.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  value  of  the  tree  is 
exceeded  by  the  need  for  safety  or  utility 
access.  Therefore,  the  decision  to  remove 
a tree  or  to  prune  right-of-way  clearance 
is  justifiable  in  lieu  of  the  alternative. 
Though  a formal  appraisal  may  not  be 
conducted  in  these  cases,  a value  decision 
is  still  made,  whether  consciously  or  un- 
consciously by  the  tree  manager.  The  op- 
posite end  of  the  management  spectrum  is 
also  true.  Sometimes  tree  managers  elect 
to  spend  vast  sums  of  money  preserving 
trees  that  may  not  be  worth  much  to  their 
property  values.  This  does  not  contradict 
my  thesis;  tree  appraisal  is  still  relevant 
to  the  decision-making  process.  The  tree 
manager’s  opinion  of  value  may  just  take 
precedence  over  the  appraiser’s. 

Beyond  the  TFM,  there  are  many  alter- 
native approaches  and  methods  within  the 
broad  spectrum  of  appraisal  that  were  not 
discussed  in  my  short  article  due  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  brevity.  My  assignment  was  to 
write  a general-interest  article  targeted  for 
non-appraising  arborists,  and  the  intention 


was  not  to  write  a comprehensive  manu- 
al on  tree-appraisal  justification.  The  ex- 
amples I gave  regarding  the  TFM  specif- 
ically related  to  the  recent  developments 
that  have  been  publicly  presented  by  a 
representative  of  the  CTLA.  The  intention 
of  giving  contemporary  examples  was  to 
illustrate  the  immediacy  and  relevance  of 
appraisal  to  the  non-appraising  arborist, 
not  to  imply  that  TFM  is  the  only  method 
of  appraising  trees. 

Trees  are  fixtures  on  the  land,  and  they 
contribute  to  market  value.  Often,  they 
contribute  to  market  value  in  the  same  way 
as  the  retaining  wall  example  (in  Boutte’s 
comment).  Trees  and  retaining  walls 
alike  can  be  appraised  using  multiple  ap- 
proaches, some  more  relevant  than  others 
in  different  scenarios.  The  market  value 
added  by  a tree  or  wall  is  related  to  the 
difference  in  predicted  selling  price  of  the 
whole  property  with  or  without  the  fixture. 
The  appraised  value  is  certainly  relevant 
in  maintenance  decision  making;  a prop- 
erty with  a retaining  wall  in  disrepair  or 
a tree  in  need  of  maintenance  would  like- 
ly be  valued  at  a discount  approximately 
equal  to  the  amount  of  required  repairs. 
A professional  appraiser  may  often  not  be 
necessary  when  making  such  management 
decisions,  but  the  tree  or  wall  manager 
must  still  conduct  an  appraisal  of  his  own 
by  evaluating  the  consequences  of  taking 
no  action  versus  the  cost  of  performing 
the  maintenance.  Sometimes  a manager 
may  call  upon  a real  property  appraiser  or 
arborist  to  advise  him  on  the  cost/benefit 
tradeoff. 

In  my  discussion  of  anchoring,  I talk 
about  how  appraisals  anchor  readers’  opin- 
ions. There  are  many  people  who  read  ap- 
praisal reports,  most  of  whom  are  not  pro- 
fessional appraisers.  They  seek  an  expert 
opinion  on  the  value  of  a tree.  However, 
they  too  have  their  own  opinions  of  value. 
Readers  may  base  those  opinions  on  the 
justification  outlined  in  the  professional 
appraiser’s  report,  or  they  may  choose  to 
reject  the  appraiser’s  opinion.  But  as  the 
psychological  experiment  with  Japan’s 
population  illustrates,  once  an  anchoring 
value  has  been  given  (by  an  appraiser  or 
otherwise),  readers  diverge  from  that  val- 
ue. Future  opinions  of  value  do  not  exist 
in  a vacuum. 

The  commenter  states,  “Appraisal 
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should  be  exactly  what  it  is  in  the  case 
of  other  goods:  An  honest  attempt  at  es- 
tablishing a fair  value  in  the  event  that 
something  was  lost  or  damaged,  typical- 
ly for  the  purposes  of  making  restitution. 
There  is  not  a whole  lot  more  to  it  than 
that.”  But  this  oversimplifies.  Appraisal  is 
an  opinion  of  value.  A value  determination 
can  be  used  to  inform  decisions  far  beyond 
the  scope  of  damage  claims  and  litigation. 

An  attribute  to  appraisal  that  was  not 
discussed  in  the  article  due  to  brevity  was 


credibility  of  the  appraisal.  As  established, 
arborists  and  non-arborists  alike  hold  dif- 
fering opinions  of  what  the  value  of  a giv- 
en tree  is.  Those  opinions  that  are  more  de- 
fensible and  justifiable  hold  more  weight. 
Arbitrarily  assigning  a value  is  not  pro- 
ductive because  it  is  not  defensible.  Rath- 
er, appraisals  become  defensible  through 
credibility  of  the  appraiser  (experience, 
training  and  knowledge),  appropriateness 
to  the  situation,  soundness  of  logic,  quality 
of  discussion  and  reconciliation  with  other 


methodology.  Appraisals  that  are  weak  in 
one  or  more  of  these  areas  are  more  likely 
to  be  questioned. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  know- 
ing how  other  colleagues  have  appraised 
trees  would  have  zero  effect  on  any  given 
appraiser’s  own  opinions.  We  can  all  learn 
from  each  other.  It  would  be  short-sighted 
to  take  the  position  that  every  appraisal  ex- 
ists free  of  any  external  influence.  I think 
ASCA  has  taken  a great  step  toward  creat- 
ing a dialogue  between  appraising  arbor- 
ists by  offering  appraisal  case  capsules  at 
the  upcoming  2016  conference  in  Boston 
(November  30-December  3),  where  con- 
sultants may  present  case  studies  as  ap- 
praisal examples.  Without  inter- appraiser 
dialogue,  appraising  arborists  may  become 
set  in  their  ways.  More  years  of  experience 
and  greater  frequency  of  use  of  the  TFM 
does  not  increase  the  inter-arborist  preci- 
sion of  appraisals.  Rather,  research  shows 
that  it  has  the  opposite  effect;  appraisers 
with  more  years  of  experience  have  more 
divergent  opinions. 

When  the  commenter  discusses  the  goal 
of  an  appraisal  being  “fair”  and  “accurate,” 
he  assumes  there  is  only  one  correct  value 
from  which  all  other  appraisals  deviate. 
Appraising  arborists  often  diverge  in  opin- 
ions, sometimes  by  large  margins.  When 
they  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  bench 
in  litigation,  sometimes  neither  appraisal 
is  used  to  determine  a settlement  or  judg- 
ment. Sometimes  either  one  could  be  used. 
Rather  than  assuming  there  is  only  one 
correct  answer,  consider  appraisal  to  be  a 
continuum  of  possible  answers.  One  final 
value  must  be  chosen  and  defended  for  any 
given  appraisal,  and  in  cases  of  multiple 
appraisals,  the  most  defensible  appraisal  is 
the  one  that  gets  applied.  Sometimes  that 
final  applied  value  may  not  be  one  of  the 
values  supplied  by  the  appraising  arbor- 
ists; it  may  be  a completely  different  value 
above,  below  or  between  them. 

My  article  was  not  intended  to  encour- 
age more  arborists  to  become  appraisers, 
nor  was  it  intended  to  encourage  apprais- 
ers to  “aim  high.”  Rather,  it  was  intended 
to  encourage  non-appraising  arborists  to 
care  about  the  changes  that  are  coming  for 
tree  appraisal  and  to  provide  feedback  if 
they  have  opinions  on  the  methodology. 
James  Komen,  BCMA,  RCA 
Los  Angeles,  California  ^ 
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Above,  RobJuetten,  CTSP, 
right,  works  with  Ranger 
Arek  Feidt,  on  shore,  to 
rescue  a young  boy  from 
a precarious  perch  just 
above  a waterfall. 


The  photo  at  left  shows 
the  wider  angle  of  the 
river  and  the  situa- 
tion the  boy  was  in. 
Fortunately  for  the  boy, 
Jeutten  was  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time, 
with  the  right  gear  and 
the  right  CTSP  training  to 
make  the  save. 


Photos  are  courtesy  of  a 
video  by  an  anonymous 
bystander,  courtesy  of 
RiverTown  Multimedia. 
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By  Rob  Juetten,  CTSP 

On  June  13,  the  day  after  we  re- 
ceived almost  four  inches  of  rain 
in  western  Wisconsin,  I received 
an  email  from  the  manager  of  Willow 
River  State  Park  in  Hudson,  Wise.,  where 
I volunteer  my  tree  care  services.  A short 
time  later,  Park  Ranger  Arek  Feidt  and  I 
were  removing  a hazardous  white  pine 
next  to  the  overlook  about  100  feet  above 
Willow  Falls. 

The  falls  is  actually  a series  of  cascad- 
ing waterfalls  about  100  feet  wide  with 
several  drops,  the  largest  of  which  is  about 
15  feet  high.  Normally  a calm  river  that 
many  people  walk  along,  due  to  the  rain  it 
wasn’t  very  forgiving  on  this  day. 

As  we  worked  high  above,  we  were 
alerted  by  a cry  for  help.  A young  boy  had 
apparently  climbed  or  fallen  into  the  river, 
been  washed  down  a smaller  upper  falls 
and  was  now  clinging  tenuously  to  a small 
boulder  above  the  much  larger  falls.  Under 
the  falls  are  sizable  rocks  that  would  have 
been  difficult  for  him  to  miss  if  he  went 
over. 

The  ranger  immediately  called  911  and 
notified  emergency  responders  of  the  sit- 
uation. I asked  Ranger  Feidt  how  long  it 
would  take  them  to  arrive,  but  I knew  the 
boy  wouldn’t  be  able  to  hold  on  long. 

I said  to  the  ranger,  “I’ve  got  my  gear, 
let’s  get  down  there  and  see  if  we  can  get 
him  out.” 

We  went  down  nearly  100  feet  of  stairs 
and  along  the  rocky  shore  up  to  a 15  foot 
wall  that  has  artificial  hand  holds  for  rock 
climbers.  Above  the  falls,  near  the  teen, 
we  were  limited  with  anchor  points.  At 
about  a 45 -degree  angle  above  the  boy 
was  a rock-climbing  anchor  secured  to 
the  cliff.  That’s  when  my  years  of  aerial- 
rescue  training  came  into  play. 

After  calmly  accessing  the  situation,  I 
developed  a plan  for  the  rescue  and,  most 
importantly,  made  sure  I could  attempt  it 
safely  without  becoming  a second  victim. 

Using  the  anchor  point,  I tied  in  with 
my  climbing  line  and  saddle.  Then,  wear- 
ing my  Pfanner  pants  and  my  work  boots, 
and  with  the  ranger  holding  one  end  of  my 
rope  on  shore,  I traversed  into  the  river. 
The  ranger  fed  out  rope  as  I worked  my 
way  out  along  the  slippery  river  bottom. 
Once  I was  just  upriver  from  the  boy, 


we  created  enough  slack  in  the  line  so  that 
I could  feed  a loop  of  the  rope  to  the  boy, 
which  he  was  able  to  slip  over  his  head 
and  under  his  arms.  I made  my  way  back 
to  shore  and  we  were  then  able  to  pull  him 
to  safety. 


The  ranger  immedi- 
ately called  911  and 
notified  emergency 
responders  of  the  sit- 
uation. I asked  Rang- 
er Feidt  how  long  it 
would  take  them  to 
arrive , but  I knew  the 
boy  wouldn ’t  be  able  to 
hold  on  long. 

I said  to  the  ranger ; 
“I’ve  got  my  gear,  let’s 
get  down  there  and  see 
if  we  can  get  him  out.  ” 


The  boy  was  exhausted  and  bruised,  but 
it  could  have  been  much  worse.  On  that 
day  I was  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  and  able  to  make  a difference. 

To  see  a video  of  this  rescue,  go  to  http:// 
www.  tcia.  org/TCI-publications/tci-maga- 
zine/20 16/0 8 /water -res cue. mp4,  or,  in  the 
digital  version  of  this  issue  online,  click 
here. 

Rob  Juetten,  CTSP,  Certified  Arborist 
and  four-time  Minnesota  Tree  Climbing 
Champion,  is  an  arborist  with  Haydens 
Ridge  Tree  Service  in  New  Richmond, 
Wise.,  and  owner  of  Red  Leaf  Tree  Care  in 
Roberts,  Wise.  ^ 
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Consider  having  a manager,  foreperson  or  crew  leader  go  with  the  injured  employee  to  ensure  an  accurate  description  of  how  the  injury  occurred.  Photo  by  Four  12 
atflickr.com. 


By  Amanda  Carpenter 

A connection  has  been  shown  be- 
tween an  employee’s  health  and 
the  cost  of  a workers’  compensa- 
tion claim.  As  an  employee’s  health  risk 
increases,  so  does  the  potential  cost  of  a 
work-related  injury.1  A 2007  Duke  Uni- 
versity study  found  that  as  the  weight  and 
body  mass  index  (BMI)  of  the  injured 
worker  increased,  the  lost  workdays  and 
medical  claim  costs  greatly  increased  as 
well.2  The  results  clearly  show  that  work- 
ers with  a normal  BMI  had  significantly 
fewer  lost  workdays  as  well  as  a signifi- 
cant decrease  in  total  claim  cost. 

It  follows,  then,  that  an  employer  can 
reduce  workers’  compensation  costs  and 
improve  productivity  by  investing  in 
health-promotion  programs  that  focus  on 
improving  general  health  and  wellness. 

The  majority  of  the  costs  associated  with 
a workers’  compensation  claim  includes 
medical/healthcare  costs  and  lost  work- 
time pay.  A healthier  pre-injury  workforce 
combined  with  policies  in  place  to  get  the 
worker  back  to  work  in  a timely  manner 


can  lower  the  duration  the  worker  is  out  of 
work  as  well  as  the  total  cost  of  the  claim. 
These  two  factors  can  greatly  minimize  the 
effects  of  a claim  on  the  employer’s  future 
workers’  comp  premiums,  which  are  im- 
pacted for  a three-year  period  per  claim. 


BALTIMORE  O 

TCIEXPOs 

November  10-12 

Pre-conference  Nov.  9 

*TCI  EXPO  2016  Preview!* 


Reduce  the  medical/healthcare  costs 

The  most  effective  way  to  manage  all 
healthcare  costs  is  by  ensuring  a healthy 
workforce  through  health-promotion  pro- 
grams prior  to  injury.  Some  examples  in- 
clude education  on  healthy  lifestyle  factors 
including  diet,  stress  management,  proper 
exercise,  adequate  sleep  and  proper  rest/ 
recovery.  A health  coach  or  health  consul- 
tant may  also  be  a great  way  for  a company 


to  initiate  and  implement  healthy  changes 
within  their  workforce.  These  educators 
can  work  with  employee  groups  directly 
and  are  experienced  in  helping  individuals 
make  lasting  positive  health  changes. 

Another  consideration  for  employers  is 
to  provide  employees  with  healthy  snacks 
to  help  maintain  safe  blood- sugar  levels 
during  the  work  day,  and  water  to  ensure 
that  proper  hydration  is  maintained. 

Have  a plan/policy  to  handle 
work-related  injuries 

There  are  many  options  when  seeking 
medical  care  for  an  injured  worker,  includ- 
ing emergency  rooms,  urgent-care  centers, 
walk-in  clinics,  orthopedic  specialists  and 
primary-care  physicians.  Understanding 
what  facility/provider  should  be  the  appro- 
priate first  contact  for  an  injured  worker 
can  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  the  initial 
encounter. 

For  example,  a non-emergency  orthope- 
dic issue  would  be  best  handled  by  an  or- 
thopedic physician  consult  instead  of  a trip 
to  the  emergency  room.  Having  a plan  in 
place  to  direct  injured  workers  to  the  ap- 
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propriate  medical  professional  can  be  more 
efficient  and  save  thousands  of  dollars. 

Also,  consider  having  a manager, 
foreperson  or  crew  leader  go  with  the 
injured  employee  to  ensure  an  accurate 
description  of  how  the  injury  occurred. 
This  is  extremely  important  if  there  is  a 
language  barrier.  The  medical  documenta- 
tion of  that  claim  at  the  point  of  entry  into 
the  medical  system  is  critical  to  the  overall 
claim  process  and  can  affect  the  total  cost 
of  the  claim. 

Minimizing  lost  time  from  work 

The  loss  of  an  injured  worker  from  a 
company  can  have  multiple  effects. 

Not  only  is  there  a loss  of  production, 
increased  demand  on  remaining  employ- 
ees and  extra  expenses  for  the  company, 
but  there  is  also  a psychological  impact 
on  the  injured  employee.  The  ability  for 
a worker  to  return  to  work  as  quickly  as 
possible  can  be  important.  If  possible, 
consider  having  a light-duty  job  descrip- 
tion for  employees. 

By  getting  an  employee  back  to  work, 
in  any  capacity,  a company  can  lower  the 
claim’s  overall  cost  by  reducing  lost- wage 
pay.  It  can  also  have  a positive  impact  at 
managing  the  emotional  distress  of  the 
worker  by  returning  to  his/her  daily  work 

Statistics  tell  the 
healthcare  story 

According  to  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  (CDC),  the  United  States 
spends  significantly  more  on  our 
health  care  per  capita  than  any  other 
nation,  and  we  have  one  of  the  fastest 
growth  rates  in  health  spending,  tri- 
pling our  expenditures  since  1990.  As 
a nation,  more  than  75  percent  of  our 
healthcare  spending  is  on  people  with 
chronic  conditions.  These  diseases  in- 
clude heart  disease,  cancer,  diabetes, 
obesity,  COPD  and  stroke.  The  CDC 
states  that  in  2005  about  45  percent  of 
the  U.S.  population  had  at  least  one 
chronic  disease.3  With  the  prevalence 
of  chronic  disease  comes  the  increased 
risk  of  work-related  injury  as  well  as  a 
higher  cost  when  an  injury  does  occur 
due  to  the  health  complexities  associ- 
ated with  the  chronic  disease. 


routine. 

If  return  to  work  is  not  possible,  en- 
courage fellow  employees  to  continue  to 
communicate  with  the  injured  worker  to 
improve  morale  while  recovering. 

The  workers’  compensation  system, 
regardless  of  the  type  of  injury,  is  very 
complex  with  many  moving  parts.  It  is 
important  that  both  managers  and  employ- 
ees have  a good  understanding  of  how  the 
system  works  and  the  associated  costs,  be- 
cause it  has  a direct  impact  on  a company’s 
bottom  line  and  will  ultimately  affect  all 
employee  wages.  By  investing  in  and  im- 
proving the  general  health  of  its  employ- 
ees, companies  can  see  a large  return  not 
only  in  terms  of  happier,  healthier,  more 
productive  employees,  but  also  a savings 
in  terms  of  their  workers’  compensation 
expenses  should  an  injury  occur. 

Reducing  workers’  compensation  costs 
can  affect  the  overall  financial  success  of 
a company  and  should  involve  a combined 
effort  by  both  the  employer  and  employees. 
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Amanda  Carpenter  is  a doctor  of  phys- 
ical therapy  (DPT)  and  a Certified  Ergo- 
nomic Assessment  Specialist.  She  owns 
and  operates  Carpenter  Physical  Therapy, 
where  she  rehabilitates  injured  workers  on 
a regular  basis.  She  is  also  a lead  train- 
er/health consultant  with  CORErgonomic 
Solutions,  where  she  educates  workers  on 
improving  their  health  and  wellness  and 
consults  with  employers  on  lowering  their 
workers  ’ compensation  claims. 

This  article  is  a preview  of  the  presen- 
tation she  will  make  with  Rick  Weden,  an 
insurance  specialist,  on  the  same  subject 
at  TCI  EXPO  2016  in  Baltimore  this  No- 
vember. For  more  about  TCI  EXPO  or  to 
register,  visit  www.expo.tcia.org  or  call 
1-800-733-2622.  4 
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FINANCING  USED  TRIi  f,lll 
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When  obtaining  financing  for  a used  truck , a bank  will  likely  look  up  the  NADA  book  value , but  not  what's  (installed)  on  the  back  end.  A rep  familiar  with  the  industry 
knows  the  full  value , including  the  added  equipment  on  the  truck , according  to  JoAnn  Cucciarre.  Photo  of  the  Altec  LR7  series  truck  courtesy  of  Altec. 


By  Rick  Howland 

Purchasing  used  tree  care  equipment 
can  save  you  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  and  may  even  enable  you 
to  develop  a new  avenue  of  business.  The 
question  becomes  - how  do  you  pay  for  it? 

Used  equipment  is  available  one  of  two 
ways,  either  from  a private  deal  or  through 
a professional  reseller.  The  latter  can  be  a 
used-equipment  dealer,  auctioneer  or  ma- 
jor manufacturer  who  reworks  and  stands 
by  its  own  branded  gear  (often  with  up- 
grades). The  benefits  of  buying  used  ver- 
sus new  will  be  taken  up  in  a future  article. 
But  if  you  are  already  in  the  market  for 
used  tree  care  equipment  or  are  just  think- 
ing of  it,  now  is  the  time  to  be  thinking  of 
how  you’ll  pay  for  it  so  you  save  time  and 
money  in  the  process. 

According  to  those  in  the  finance  busi- 
ness consulted  for  this  article,  all  of  whom 
are  TCIA  associate  members,  many  deals 
are  done  with  cash,  but  the  vast  majority, 


especially  in  the  more  established,  second- 
ary market  (dealers,  auctioneers,  manufac- 
turers), are  done  on  credit. 

Philip  McClurkin,  sales  representative 
for  Liberty  Financial  (a  division  of  Navi- 
tas  Lease  Corporation)  has  a few  things  to 
say  about  prepping  as  a borrower.  “A  lend- 
er needs  to  understand  your  business  and 
the  equipment  you  are  buying  in  order  to 
make  the  transaction  smoother  and  more 
pleasant,”  he  says.  McClurkin’s  best  ad- 
vice: “Use  someone  who  recognizes  this 
industry. 

“Find  lenders  who  understand  the  asset,” 
he  continues,  “which  can  be  unique  to  the 
tree  care  industry.  It  sometimes  takes  time 
to  explain  what  the  asset  does  as  well  as  its 
value  to  your  business,  and  sometimes  you 
have  to  wait  for  an  approval  while  your  ap- 
plication goes  to  a committee.  You  do  not 
want  to  go  through  the  process  only  to  find 
lenders  will  not  finalize  the  deal  because 
they  ultimately  are  not  familiar  with  the 
asset  or  cannot  find  comparative  values.” 


McClurkin  says  this  is  often  the  case  with 
banks,  even  national  banks.  “I  have  seen  it 
happen  that  when  it  comes  time  to  sign  the 
final  papers,  even  though  the  buyer  has  a 
verbal  commitment,  the  bank  says  no.  And 
that’s  the  reason  we  (and  he  includes  other 
specialty  lenders)  are  so  busy.” 

Another  important  point  is  to  find  a lend- 
er who  is  familiar  with  dealer  networks, 
manufacturers  and  auctions.  “Again,”  he 
reiterates,  “you  do  not  want  to  have  a lend- 
er not  willing  to  do  business  because  he 
or  she  is  not  familiar  with  the  whole  busi- 
ness, or  who  throws  onto  the  customer  the 
responsibility  of  qualifying  a dealer.” 

He  can’t  stress  enough,  “It  is  best  to 
work  with  a lender  who  knows  your  tree 
business.  It  will  save  you  time  and  money 
and  (more  often  will)  result  in  an  excellent 
purchase  experience.” 

There  are  finance  experts  who  special- 
ize in  equipment,  but  one,  JoAnn  Cuccia- 
rre, owner  of  Northern  Atlantic  Financial, 
LLC,  specializes  in  tree  care  equipment 
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exclusively. 

“When  it  comes  time  for  a tree  care 
company  to  finance  a crane,  for  example, 
we  understand  the  value  of  that  - the  ma- 
chine’s value  and  the  value  to  the  busi- 
ness,” says  Cucciarre. 

“For  a truck,  a bank  will  likely  look  up 
the  NADA  book  value  (published  vehicle 
average  selling  prices),  but  not  what’s  (in- 
stalled) on  the  back  end,”  she  notes,  ex- 
plaining that  the  “Blue  Book”  value  usual- 
ly doesn’t  reflect  the  full  value  of  a piece 
of  tree  care  equipment/vehicle. 

Another  thing,  Cucciarre  points  out, 
is  that  lenders  who  do  not  specialize  in 
equipment  such  as  that  needed  in  tree 
care  are  not  capable  of  understanding  that, 
“Even  if  a machine  is  five,  10,  15  years 
old,  value  (sufficient  for  financing)  is  still 
there.” 

She  notes,  “We  do  not  do  leases.  All  we 
do  is  finance  agreements,  basically  a loan, 
and  we  can  go  out  five  years,  whether 
that’s  used  or  new. 

“We  get  the  hours  on  the  crane  or  truck, 
and  we  run  what  was  done  in  terms  of 
maintenance,  repair  or  recall,  and  see  if 
the  unit  was  in  an  accident.  We  do  the  re- 
search so  the  customer  doesn’t  have  to. 
That  acts  as  a backstop  for  the  buyer  as 
well,”  Cucciarre  notes.  In  her  opinion,  that 
kind  of  sourcing  of  information  comes 
from  having  the  right  contacts  - “22  years 
in  the  industry  and  10  years  as  owner  of 
Northern. 

“We  have  financed  $640,000  for  a used 
crane,  and  for  a current  customer,  we  will 
finance  as  low  as  $5,000,”  she  reports. 


“Whenever  someone  is  looking  to  fi- 
nance used  equipment,  I tell  all  those  I deal 
with  to  inspect  the  equipment  themselves. 
Ideas  of  the  condition  of  used  equipment 
are  so  different.  If  possible,  send  your  me- 
chanic to  look,”  she  says. 

“For  example,  make  sure  the  boom  on 
a bucket  truck  has  been  inspected  and  has 
been  dielectric  tested.  Most  sales  are  ‘As 
Is,  Where  Is’  (meaning  no  recourse).  I 
cannot  stress  how  important  it  is  to  look 
at  equipment  before  buying.  Do  not  buy 
sight  unseen!”  Cucciarre,  says  “So  many 
times,  a buyer  will  look  online  and  have 
equipment  shipped  without  inspection.” 

Because  of  her  unusual  niche,  Cuccia- 
rre says,  if  one  applies  for  financing  in  the 
morning,  she  can  usually  have  an  answer 
by  afternoon  and  funding  often  within  24 
hours. 

From  the  perspective  of  Joel  Schuman, 
business  development  manager  at  Western 
Equipment  Finance,  Inc.,  in  his  experi- 
ence, very  little  used  equipment,  regard- 
less of  industry,  is  purchased  outright. 
“Virtually  all  is  financed.” 

“Term  leasing  tends  to  scare  people 
off,”  in  his  opinion.  “They  are  reluctant  to 
commit  to  a lease  because  they’ve  heard 
stories  about  hidden  hooks  and  do  not  like 
the  idea.  And  most  people  in  the  business 
simply  want  to  own  and  do  it  purely  by 
financing.” 

“Our  maximum  term  on  used-equip- 
ment financing  is  60  months,”  Schuman 
says.  Though  his  company  finances  equip- 
ment for  many  industries,  he  reports  that 
in  his  experience,  “The  largest  used-equip- 
ment deal  in  the  tree  care  industry  was 
$700,000  for  a large  tub  grinder.  The 
smallest  is  usually  $5,000,  and  typical- 
ly that  is  for  a very  used  smaller  stump 
grinder  or  chipper.” 

According  to  Schuman,  “We  do 
have  some  age  restrictions,”  on  used 
equipment.  “Generally,  we  will  ap- 
prove equipment  up  to  15  years  old 
with  a five-year  finance  term.”  He  did 
say  there  are  exceptions,  for  example, 
equipment  with  a history  of  long  useful 
life,  such  as  a tub  grinder.  “We  recently 
did  a 1963  Morbark  tub  grinder,  but  the 
term  was  limited  to  three  years. 

“The  main  criteria  is  age  if  the  sale 
is  through  a dealer.  We  do  not  discrim- 
inate on  condition  - only  if  the  deal 


Never  buy  used  equipment  without  going  and  looking 
at  it,  or  having  a mechanic  do  so.  Also,  most  lenders 
have  some  age  restrictions  on  used  equipment.  TCIA  file 
photo. 
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When  buying  used,  make  sure  the  boom  on  a bucket  truck  has  been  inspected  and  has  been  dielectric 
tested.  Most  sales  are  ‘ As  Is,  Where  Is' meaning  no  recourse.  TCI  A file  photo. 


is  through  a private  party,  not  through  a 
dealer,”  he  says.  “If  Joe’s  Tree  Service 
buys  a grinder  from  Bob’s,  we  want  to  get 
photos  and  an  estimate  of  value  through 
our  asset  management  team.  Most  of  that 
is  done  through  photos,  and  we  check  for 
title  and  lien,  age  and  hours.  If  all  is  within 
reason,  we  are  OK  with  it.” 

Next  comes  the  borrower’s  credit. 
Schuman  says,  “We  do  not  purely  pull  a 
credit  score  and  say  yea  or  nay.  We  can 
finance  with  no  money  down  as  long  as 


the  business  owner  has  at  least  two  years 
in  business  and  good  credit.” 

One  interesting  angle  he  reports  is  that, 
“Tree  care  equipment  usually  lasts  longer 
than  the  deal  itself.  People  typically  get 
newer  or  bigger  replacements  within  three 
years.  Also,  a first- time  customer  will  fi- 
nance a stump  grinder,  a chipper  or  bucket 
truck  and  not  necessarily  upgrade,  but  be 
back  soon  to  get  something  else.” 

What  happens  when  a new  brand  of 
equipment  enters  the  used  market?  Ac- 


cording to  Schuman,  “There  is  not  a dif- 
ference in  lending  policies  when  we  see 
a new  brand.  We  do  due  diligence  on  the 
product  first.  I can  count  on  one  hand  the 
number  of  issues  we  have  had  financing 
newer  brands,”  he  says. 

Because  his  company  is  in  the  equip- 
ment financing  business  (not  a bank), 
“Generally  speaking,  we  can  get  a deci- 
sion on  credit  in  about  an  hour.  We  know 
we  have  to  move  at  the  speed  of  the  cus- 
tomer and  dealer,  both  of  whom  need  the 
deal  done  quickly.  Sometimes  that  can  be 
as  little  as  the  same  day,”  he  says. 

Another  source  of  used-equipment  fi- 
nancing is  the  manufacturers,  who  often 
take  their  own  brands  in  trade. 

Shana  Foshee,  marketing  and  training 
specialist  for  Altec  Capital  Services,  says 
Altec  offers  a variety  of  programs. 

“Company  executives  decided  to  offer 
an  Altec  option  for  financing  our  equip- 
ment in  1998,”  she  says.  “Typically,  we  fi- 
nance only  Altec  equipment,  although  we 
will  finance  some  non-Altec  equipment 
for  established  Altec  customers. 

“For  new  and  used  equipment,  we  offer 
leasing  in  the  form  of  a $1  Purchase  lease. 
At  the  end  of  the  lease  term,”  she  explains, 
“the  equipment  is  yours  for  a dollar.” 

She  continues,  “This  option  is  much  like 
going  to  a bank,  and  the  lease  title  is  in  the 
customer’s  name;  it’s  the  closest  thing  to  a 
loan  we  offer.  With  the  $1  Purchase  option, 
Altec  Capital  purchases  in  the  customer’s 
name,  with  Altec  Capital  as  the  lien  holder 
because  we  do  not  want  the  customer  to 
incur  title  transfer  fees  or  taxes  at  the  end 
of  the  lease.  The  major  benefit  of  this  lease 
type  is  allowing  you  to  take  the  depreci- 
ation on  the  equipment.  This  is  the  most 
popular  lease  option  for  used  equipment. 

“Another  option  for  used,  titled  equip- 
ment is  a TRAC  Lease,”  she  says,  in  which 
equipment  is  titled  in  Altec’s  name,  not  the 
customer’s  name.  With  this,  the  customer 
makes  low  monthly  payments  with  a bal- 
loon amount  at  the  end.  Typically,  Foshee 
says,  “the  balloon  is  20  percent  of  the  ini- 
tial equipment  cost. 

“Another  type  of  lease  Altec  Capital  of- 
fers is  the  Fair  Market  Value  lease,”  Fos- 
hee says.  “For  60  months,  for  example, 
you  pay  the  lowest  monthly  payment.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  lease,  the  borrower  can 
either  continue  making  month-to-month 
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If  buying  at  auction,  it  is  up  to  buyers  to  come  to  the  auction  with  some  kind  of  financing  in  place  - or  cash 
or  pre-approved  check  - with  a letter  of  credit  from  a bank  guaranteeing  payment.  TCI  A file  photo. 


payments  or  purchase  the  equipment  at 
fair-market  value.  This  is  essentially  a 
long-term  rental. 

“Also,  Altec  Capital  has  recently  begun 
facilitating  financing  for  J.  J.  Kane  custom- 
ers. If  you,  as  a customer,  go  to  the  next 
J.J.  Kane  auction  and  see  a service  truck 
or  non- Altec  equipment,  Altec  Capital  can 
now  take  your  credit  application  for  that 
equipment,  as  well.” 

One  of  the  largest  resale  chains  for  used 
equipment,  as  mentioned,  is  the  auctions. 

According  to  Grant  Williams,  of  J.J 
Kane’s  corporate  communications  depart- 
ment, “We  auction  everything  (mining  to 
heavy  construction  equipment),  including 
virtually  all  brands  of  tree  care  equip- 
ment.” 

He  advises,  “It  is  up  to  buyers  to  come 
to  the  auction  with  some  kind  of  financ- 
ing in  place  - or  cash  or  pre-approved 
check  - with  a letter  of  credit  from  a bank 
guaranteeing  payment.  Auctions,  and  we 
specifically,  do  not  offer  financing  sourc- 
es on  site. 


“Payment  must  be  in  place  the  day  of 
the  sale.  The  money  must  go  to  the  seller 
that  day,”  he  says. 

Martin  Piela,  president  of  Utility  Auc- 
tions, echoed  those  sentiments  and  added 
that  his  company  recommends  and  works 
with  Northern  Atlantic  Financial,  men- 
tioned previously.  “The  biggest  reason  is 
turnaround.  We  have  worked  with  other 
financial  companies,  but  it  often  takes  so 
long  to  finance.  Buyers  with  Northern  At- 
lantic come  in  pre-approved.” 

Jo  Ann  Cucciarre  gets  pre-approvals  in 
a day  or  so,  Piela  says.  “She  comes  to  the 
auction  with  that  customer.  Typically,  our 
sales  are  from  $5,000  to  $40,000  for  a sin- 
gle unit.  We  have  to  pay  sellers  immedi- 
ately, and  other  financing  options  can  take 
15  to  29  days,  which  delays  the  final  sale.” 

Bottom  line?  The  money  for  your 
used-equipment  purchase  is  out  there,  and 
it  can  be  had  with  no  money  down  and  of- 
ten very  quickly.  All  it  takes  is  thinking, 
planning  and  the  right  financing  option  so 
you’re  ready  when  you  hear  “Sold!”  ^ 
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Accident  Briefs 


Send  Your  Local  Accident  News  to  editor@tcia.org 


North  Carolina  OSHA  fines  tree  service  $39,000 
for  teen’s  chipper  death 


Jon  Crawford  of  Belmont,  North 
Carolina,  owner  Crawford  Tree  Service 
and  Stump  Grinding  Service,  in  May 
was  fined  $39,200  by  the  state’s  Divi- 
sion of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  for  the  December  2015 
death  of  19-year-old  Mason  Scott  Cox 
in  Gastonia,  N.C. 

State  labor  investigators  claim  a low- 
er “feed  stop  bar”  had  been  disabled  on 
the  2006  brush  chipper  Cox  was  killed 
in,  leaving  workers  exposed  to  being 
caught  by  the  chipper  feed  rollers  and 
cut  by  the  drum,  according  to  a Shel- 
by Star  report,  quoting  the  state  OSHA 
report.  The  hazard  was  “likely  to  cause 
death  or  serious  injury,”  leading  la- 
bor investigators  to  label  the  violation 
as  “willful  serious”  and  account  for 
$28,000  of  the  total  fine. 

Crawford  is  disputing  the  state’s 


findings.  “That  machine  will  not  op- 
erate with  that  piece  broken,”  he  said, 
according  to  the  Star  report. 

Cox  was  on  his  first  day  on  the  job 
when  the  incident  occurred.  State  labor 
investigators  cited  Crawford  for  failing 
to  train  Cox  on  the  proper  operation 
of  a chipper.  Crawford  should  have 
had  Cox  review  an  owner’s  manual  to 
the  chipper,  watch  a safety  video  and 
demonstrate  to  him  how  the  machine 
operated  before  allowing  him  to  oper- 
ate the  chipper  on  his  own,  according 
to  the  state  citation  report. 

A total  of  four  people  were  on  the  job 
site  at  the  time  of  the  incident. 

Crawford  told  the  Star  he  thinks  Cox 
made  a fatal  mistake. 

“I  think  he  hopped  up  on  it  and  tried 
to  push  a limb  into  it  with  his  feet,” 
Crawford  said. 


All  items  taken  from  published  reports  or 
reported  directly  to  TCI  A staff  as  noted. 

Worker  shocked  by  power  line 

A tree  worker  was  treated  and  released 
from  the  hospital  after  suffering  a shock 
June  1,  2016,  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Flori- 
da. A tree  care  service  crew  was  trimming 
power  lines  in  a mobile  home  park  when 
a bucket  operator  apparently  cut  a limb  or 
tree  top  that  fell  into  the  power  line. 

A second  worker  in  the  bucket  apparent- 
ly received  a shock  and  jumped  out  of  or 
off  of  the  truck  and  was  taken  to  the  hospi- 
tal to  be  treated  for  minor  injuries,  accord- 
ing to  a WPBF  25  News  report,  but  he  was 
not  seriously  hurt.  The  bucket  operator 
waited  in  the  bucket  an  hour  for  Florida 
Power  & Light  to  cut  power.  That  worker 
was  treated  on  site  for  symptoms  of  heat 
illness,  according  to  the  WPBF  25  report. 

Golf  course  worker  hurt  by  cut  tree 

A golf  course  maintenance  worker  was 
hospitalized  after  he  was  injured  by  a cut 
tree  June  1,  2016,  in  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

The  man  was  cutting  down  the  tree  and 
it  struck  him  as  it  fell,  according  to  The 
Messenger  and  KCCI  Channel  8 reports. 


Operator  hurt  when  bucket  truck  tips 

A bucket  operator  was  injured  when  his 
truck  tipped  over  June  3,  2016,  in  Eliza- 


bethton,  Carver  County,  Tennessee. 

First  responders  found  the  2013  Ford 
750  bucket  truck  had  turned  onto  its  pas- 
senger side  and  was  angled  down  a hill. 
Greg  L.  Carver,  39,  of  Jonesborough,  was 
lying  unconscious  and  still  strapped  inside 
the  bucket.  Responders  released  Carv- 
er from  the  straps.  He  was  transported  to 
Johnson  City  Medical  Center,  where  he 
was  listed  in  serious  condition. 

Carver’s  co-worker  told  a sheriff’s  dep- 
uty that  Carver  had  positioned  the  truck 
and  placed  the  outriggers,  and  that  the 
truck  was  in  a stationary  position  while 
Carver  cut  limbs  out  of  trees.  Then  the 
ground  began  giving  way,  causing  the 
truck  to  fall  on  its  side  with  Carver  still  in 
the  bucket,  which  he  said  was  extended  to 
70  feet.  The  co-worker  called  911. 

Electrical  wires  had  been  knocked  down 
in  the  accident,  but  the  wires  were  not  elec- 
trified because  a circuit  breaker  had  tripped, 
according  to  the  Johnson  City  Press  report. 

Bucket  operator  hurt  when  boom  fails 

A bucket  truck  operator  for  a private 
tree-trimming  service  was  seriously  in- 
jured June  7,  2016,  in  Dunn,  Wisconsin, 
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after  the  boom  apparently  failed  and  he 
fell  75  feet  to  the  ground. 

An  initial  investigation  showed  the  arm 
of  the  bucket  truck  was  fully  extended 
when  it  broke  off  near  the  truck  end  for 
unknown  reasons,  causing  the  arm  and  the 
bucket,  with  the  man  inside  it,  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  apparently  knocking  the  man  un- 
conscious. As  it  fell,  the  bucket  also  took 
down  power  lines,  but  there  was  no  evi- 
dence the  operator  was  electrocuted. 

When  first  responders  arrived,  the  man, 
50,  from  Albany,  Wise.,  was  unconscious 
and  without  a pulse.  Rescue  personnel 
used  a defibrillator  to  restore  his  pulse,  and 
he  was  breathing  when  a medical  helicop- 
ter took  him  to  UW  Hospital  for  treatment 
of  serious  injuries,  according  to  a Wiscon- 
sin State  Journal  report. 

TCI  notification  by  Peter  Kaseman- 
Wold,  owner  of  Goodland  Tree  Works, 
Inc.,  in  Madison,  Wise. 

Operator  injured  in  fall  after  lift 
malfunction 

The  owner  of  a tree  service  company 
received  minor  injuries  June  15,  2016,  in 
Felsenthal,  Arkansas,  when  a boom  failed 
on  his  aerial  lift,  dropping  him  30  to  40 
feet  to  the  ground. 

Howard  Cupp  Jr.,  48,  was  working  on 
a storm-damaged  tree  that  had  fallen  into 
a house.  He  had  finished  clearing  the  por- 
tion of  the  tree  that  was  outside  the  house 
and  had  called  for  another  boom  truck  to 
remove  a large  section  of  the  tree  that  had 
fallen  inside  the  house.  Cupp  was  in  the 
bucket  on  the  boom  truck  and  was  moving 
the  boom  back  into  its  park  position  when 
the  boom  failed. 

“He  was  going  back  to  rack  the  boom, 
to  raise  it  up,  and  he  heard  a pop.  A pin 
backed  out  of  the  hydraulic  cylinder  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  boom,  and  it  caused  the 
boom  to  fall  freely.  He  basically  just  rode 
it  down,”  his  cousin,  a co-owner,  told  the 
El  Dorado  News-Times. 

The  boom  struck  an  outdoor  stor- 
age building  on  the  way  down,  slowing 
the  drop  somewhat,  and  once  he  hit  the 
ground,  Cupp  rolled  out  of  the  bucket  and 
into  a muddy  hole  left  by  recent  rains. 

Cupp  was  airlifted  to  a hospital  for  treat- 
ment, and  initial  reports  were  that  he  did 
not  appear  to  have  suffered  any  internal  in- 
juries. Manufacturer’s  reps  were  looking 


at  the  truck  to  try  and  determine  the  cause 
of  the  failure.  The  truck  was  inspected  and 
certified  by  the  manufacturer  less  than  a 
year  before  the  accident,  according  to  the 
El  Dorado  News-Times  report. 

Lift  operator  suffers  shock 

An  aerial  lift  operator  suffered  a shock 
when  his  saw  touched  a power  line  while 
trimming  trees  June  17,  2016,  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Florida. 

The  man,  25,  was  working  for  a local 


tree-trimming  service  when  his  saw  hit  the 
7,200-volt  line.  The  man  remained  con- 
scious the  entire  time  but  suffered  signif- 
icant electrocution  injuries,  including  en- 
trance and  exit  wounds  and  burns,  forcing 
him  to  be  flown  by  Bayflite  to  the  burn  fa- 
cility at  Tampa  General  Hospital,  accord- 
ing to  a Tampa  Bay  Times  report. 

Despite  his  injuries,  the  man  was  able 
to  lower  the  lift  down  for  responders  to 
remove  him  from  the  platform  bucket,  ac- 
cording to  the  Times  report. 
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Port  Republic,  Maryland. 

The  accident  occurred  one  to  two  miles 
off  the  road  under  the  power  lines.  A tech- 
nical rescue  for  a medium-angle  rescue 
was  requested  because  the  victim  was  ap- 
parently down  a hill.  A decision  was  made 
to  conduct  an  aerial  hoist  of  the  injured 
man  using  a helicopter. 

Once  the  patient  was  raised  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  and  on  flat  land,  flight  medics 
stabilized  him  before  he  was  transported 
by  a second  helicopter  to  a shock  trauma 
center.  It  appeared  that  his  injuries  were 
significant,  according  to  a thebaynet.com 
report. 

Man  hurt  by  cut  tree 

A man  was  injured  June  20, 2016,  in  Tom- 
ahawk, Wisconsin,  after  being  struck  and 
pinned  by  a tree  he’d  been  cutting  down. 

The  man,  67,  from  Marathon  County, 
was  trying  to  cut  a tree  at  a hunting  cab- 
in when  the  tree  fell  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, pinning  the  man  to  the  ground.  Two 
friends  were  able  to  free  the  victim,  who 
was  airlifted  to  Wausau.  An  update  on  the 
man’s  condition  was  not  immediately  pro- 
vided, according  to  a Northwoods  Radio 
WJJQ  92.5  FM  report. 

Operator  dies  after  knocked  from  bucket 

A tree  trimmer  was  killed  after  being 
knocked  from  his  aerial  lift  bucket  by  a 
cut  tree  June  22,  2016,  in  Pavo,  Georgia. 

Adam  Woodard,  44,  was  cutting  a tree 
down  at  a home  around  9 p.m.  when  the 
tree  fell  on  the  bucket  he  was  in,  causing 
him  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

“It  was  dark.  Basically  I don’t  think 
it’s  a good  idea  to  be  cutting  trees  down 
at  nine  o’clock  at  night,”  J.B.  Wheeler,  of 
the  Brooks  County  Sheriff’s  Office,  told 
WALB  News  10. 

Emergency  responders  arrived  quickly, 
but  paramedics  found  the  man  was  already 
dead  from  head  injuries,  according  to  the 
WALB  News  10  report. 

Bucket  operator  electrocuted 

An  aerial-lift  operator  died  after  coming 
into  contact  with  a power  line  while  trim- 
ming trees  June  29,  2016,  in  Alamosa,  Col- 
orado. Angelo  Duarte,  39,  of  Alamosa,  was 
taken  to  an  Alamosa  hospital  where  he  later 
died,  according  to  a report  from  The  Pueblo 
Chieftain  and  the  Valley  Courier.  ^ 


Man  killed  helping  neighbor  with  tree 

A teacher  and  coach  was  killed  June  18, 
2016,  in  Ireton,  Iowa,  after  being  hit  by  a 
tree  branch  while  helping  a neighbor  clean 
up  from  a recent  storm.  Christopher  Soppe, 
49,  of  Ireton,  was  struck  while  cutting 
down  a tree.  He  was  transported  to  a hospi- 
tal, where  he  died  from  his  injuries,  accord- 
ing to  a WHO-HD  Channel  13  report. 

Worker  electrocuted  in  tree 

A landscape  worker  was  electrocuted  after 


he  came  in  contact  with  power  fines  while 
trimming  a tree  June  19, 2016,  in  Commack, 
New  York.  Oscar  Diaz,  39,  of  Brentwood, 
was  working  in  a tree  in  the  front  yard  of  a 
home  when  he  was  electrocuted.  Diaz  was 
pronounced  dead  at  the  scene,  according  to 
a patch.com/new-york  report. 

Line-clearance  worker  hurt  in  fall 

A fine  worker  suffered  injuries  in  a fall 
while  working  in  a remote  area  along  a 
power-line  right  of  way  June  20,  2016,  in 
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Cutting  Edge  News 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

operators  of  mobile  cranes,  tower  cranes 
and  excavators. 

“The  addition  of  simulators  into  our  cur- 
riculum is  a natural  fit,”  said  Debbie  Dick- 
inson, CEO  of  CIS.  The  company  provides 
blended-learning  training  techniques,  in- 
cluding online  introductory  training,  in- 
structor-led classroom  training,  hands-on 
instruction  and  on-the-job  training. 

The  simulators  are  housed  at  the  Cen- 
tered on  Safety  Training  Center  on  West 
Georgia  Technical  College’s  Murphy 
campus.  The  mobile  crane  simulation 
is  modeled  after  a 40-ton,  rough-terrain 
crane  with  full  boom  extension  to  102 
feet. 

Among  the  training  module’s  features 
is  the  ability  for  the  operator  to  configure 
the  LMI  (load  moment  indicator)  and  set 
alarms  and  change  the  number  of  parts  of 
line. 

This  simulator  will  be  used  as  part  of 
a research  study  that  CIS,  West  Georgia 
Tech  and  CM  Labs  are  partnering  to  con- 
duct. The  research  goals  include  deter- 
mining what  operational  skill  level  can 
be  achieved  with  the  use  of  crane  sim- 
ulators. 

Saluting  Branches  expands 
for  2016  volunteer  event 

Following  the  success  of  the  inaugural 
Saluting  Branches:  Arborists  United  for  Vet- 
eran Remembrance  national  day  of  service, 
the  event  is  expanding  to  more  locations 
across  the  U.S.  This  year’s  event  is  set  for 
September  21,  2016. 

The  event  will  be  held  at  36  cemetery  sites 
in  27  different  states,  an  increase  of  25  per- 
cent over  last  year  in  the  number  of  veteran 
cemeteries  that  will  receive  free  tree  prun- 
ing, removals  and  tree  healthcare  services 
from  volunteer  professionals.  The  majority 
of  this  growth  occurred  from  the  arborist 
community  stepping  up  and  wanting  to  take 
on  a Saluting  Branches  event  at  a site  near 
and  meaningful  to  them. 

The  first  Saluting  Branches  event  was 
held  in  2015.  Tree  care  professionals  across 
the  country  joined  together  to  honor  veter- 
ans. More  than  1,100  volunteers  from  226 


different  companies  provided  an  estimated 
$1  million  in  donated  services.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Veteran  Affairs  National 
Cemetery  Administration,  the  contribution 
was  one  of  the  largest  charitable  donations 
the  organization  had  ever  received. 

Saluting  Branches  was  conceived  by 
Twin  Cities-based  Rainbow  Treecare 
as  a way  for  arborists  to  come  together 
and  give  back  to  our  veteran  community. 
The  idea  took  over  three  years  of  plan- 
ning, organizing,  and  partnering  with  the 


Department  of  Veteran  Affairs  Nation- 
al Cemetery  Administration  to  make  it 
a reality.  The  vision  is  to  grow  Saluting 
Branches  into  a self-sustaining  charity 
that  is  owned  and  embraced  by  the  green 
industry.  In  2016,  Saluting  Branches  be- 
came a 501C(3)  non-profit  organization, 
allowing  tax-deductible  donations  from 
sponsors. 

Leam  more  about  site  locations,  volunteer 
positions  and  sponsorship  opportunities  at 
www.SalutingBranches.org.  ^ 
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the  Geo-Boy  Brush  Cutter  Tractor  represent  the  most  advanced  land  clearing 
and  Right-Of-Way  management  equipment  in  the  industry 

From  brush  clearing  to  Right-Of-Way  management,  nothing  matches  the 
innovation  and  effectiveness  of  equipment  from  Jarraff  Industries. 


See  Us  At  ISA  Show 

Booth  # 901 


More  Power.  Increased  Productivity.  Improved  Safety. 
JARRAFF  INDUSTRIES  inc. 


www.jarraffindustries.com 
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HELP  WANTED 


Arborist/Estimator 

LTS,  a family-owned  business  for  more  than  23 
years  located  in  Raleigh,  NC,  is  currently  searching 
for  an  arborist  representative  in  a consulting  and 
sales  role.  Prospective  individuals  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate  a successful  track  record  selling  and 
managing  quality  work,  and  be  an  ISA  Certified  Ar- 
borist with  a minimum  of  four  years  working  in  the 
industry  and  two  years  selling  to  residential  cus- 
tomers. This  position  will  be  commission  based  on 
sales  with  performance  incentives.  Send  resumes  to: 
lnfo@LinebergerTree.com.  ISA  Certification.  Degree 
and/or  Credible  Experience  in  Forestry,  Arboriculture, 
or  related  field.  Hands-on  knowledge  of  trees,  insects 
and  diseases.  Strong  listening  skills.  Excellent  abil- 
ity to  follow  through  on  projects  and  commitments. 
Clean  driver’s  license.  Attention  to  detail.  Strong 
sense  of  safety  and  leadership. 


Foreperson,  Bucket  Operators/Climbers, 

PHC  Specialists,  and  Certified  Arborists 

The  residential/commer-  * 

cial  and  utility  divisions  I W\ 

are  currently  seeking  tree  care  • 

experienced  foreper-  ^yrtws ■ property, 

son,  bucket  operators/climbers,  PHC  specialists, 
and  certified  arborists.  Carolina  Tree  Care  promotes 
a work  environment  based  on  safety,  leadership, 
teamwork,  training  and  a standard  of  excellence.  We 
want  to  add  you  to  our  growing  team!  Apply  online  at 
www.carolinatreeservice.com  or  call  (704)  788-8733 
for  more  information. 


Classifieds 

General  Manager,  Production  Supervisor,  Project 
Manager,  Foreperson,  Climber,  Groundsperson 

Opportunities  for  individuals 
with  a drive  for  results  and 
goal  oriented.  In  a fast-paced 
environment  and  industry, 
individual  must  be  able  to 
multi-task,  be  a problem 
solver,  and  motivated  to  do  the  right  things  for  peo- 
ple and  trees.  We  provide  encouragement  for  growth, 
training  and  skills  development.  RTEC  is  a highly  de- 
tailed organization,  safety  conscious,  and  we  value  our 
team  members.  We  provide  competitive  pay,  benefits 
and  opportunity  for  advancement.  Work  at  DC’s  premier 
locations  and  take  pride  in  being  a part  of  the  team  that 
values  proper  tree  care.  Email:  jobs@RTECtreecare.com. 


^RTEC 

treecare 

703.5733029 


Briggs  Tree  Service  of  Central  FL  is  Looking  for  Ex- 
perienced Tree  Workers 

3 years’  + preferred.  Grounds  worker,  climber  and/ 
or  aerial-lift  operator  wanted.  Class  A or  B CDL  a 
plus.  Must  be  willing  to  work  flexible  hours  and  in 
various  weather  conditions.  Please  send  all  inquiries/ 
resumes  to  briggstreeservice@gmail.com. 


Arborist/Crew  Leaders,  Dallas/Fort  Worth,  TX 

Currently  seeking  arbor- 
ists, ISA  Certified,  or  in 
progress.  Crew  leaders, 
climbers,  bilingual  a 
plus.  Incentives,  va- 
cation, 401(k).  Will  consider  relocation  assistance. 
Email  pp@preservationtree.com.  EOE 


Preservation 

Tree 


SavAVree 


My  dad  works 
for  SavATree!  ; 


Join  SavATree  and  make 
a difference  now  and  for 
generations  to  come. 


Offices  in  Cl  IL,  MA,  MD,  MN, 
NJ,  NY,  PAt  VA  & Wl 

More  information  at 
sa  vatree . com/careers 


Circle  29  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Tree  Climbers,  Louisville,  KY 

Immediate  full  time.  Compet- 
itive wage  and  benefits.  Must 
have  the  ability  to  climb  trees 
for  pruning  and  removals, 
meeting  ISA  industry  stan- 
dard. Able  to  operate  bucket 
truck  and  be  competent  in  using  various  hand  tools. 
Valid  DL  required  and  must  obtain  class  B CDL  with- 
in 60  days.  ISA-certified  Arborist  license  a plus.  De- 
pendable, safety  conscious  and  work  well  with  others 
and  able  to  pass  pre-employment  testing.  Apply  at 
www.bobrayco.com,  under  employment  opportunities. 


Full-Service  Tree  Co.  Seeking  Experienced  Tree 
Pruner/Climber,  Richmond,  VA,  area. 

Must  know  professional  pruning  according  to  ANSI 
A300;  have  a CDL  B Driver’s  Lie.  Pay  commensurate 
with  exp.  Holidays,  Medical  & Life  Ins.  Call  (804)  550- 
1760  or  email  RLEIIiottEnt@verizon.net. 


Treecare  & Climber  Specialist,  Oregon 

General  Tree  Service,  a leader  in  the  arboricultural 
industry  since  1924,  has  immediate  year-round  open- 
ings for  Experienced  Climbing  Arborists  and  Crew 
Leaders.  We  offer  company-supplied  quality  climbing 
and  safety  equipment,  excellent  benefits  and  compet- 
itive wages.  Successful  candidates  must  be  commit- 
ted to  safe  work  practices,  arboricultural  excellence 
and  great  customer  service.  Good  communications 
skills,  drug  testing  and  an  insurable  driving  record 
are  required,  d.gardner@generaltree.com. 


Tree  Climber 

Established  tree  service  in  Santa  Rosa,  California, 
is  looking  for  a tree  climber  with  a minimum  of  two 
years’  experience.  Must  be  skilled  in  rope  climbing, 
pruning,  removals  and  use  of  aerial-lift  truck.  Driver’s 
License  required.  Includes  vacation,  full  medical  and 
profit-sharing.  Contact  Ron  at  (707)  849-8577. 


Climbers/Bucket  Truck  Operators,  Crane  Operators 

Ping’s  Tree  Service,  one  of  the  largest  tree  services  in 
Central  Indiana,  is 
seeking  climbers/ 
bucket-truck  op- 
erators and  crane 
operators.  Must  be 
experienced  in  residential  and  commercial  tree  care, 
including:  crown  reductions,  thinning,  pruning  and 
working  with  cranes.  Must  have  technical  rigging 
skills  in  all  facets  of  tree  trimming  and  removal.  Lie. 
drivers  only.  PHC  techs  and  cert,  arborists  also  need- 
ed. Join  one  of  Indiana’s  leading  tree-removal  compa- 
nies. Top  wages  and  great  benefits.  Apply  online  with- 
out delay  at  pingstreeservice.com/employment.html. 
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Crew  Leaders  & Climbers,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 

Large  technical  removal 
ability  a must.  Understand 
and  have  advanced  rig- 
ging knowledge  and  tech- 
niques. Periodic  crane- 
removal  experience  a plus. 

Know  and  understand  ISA/ 

ANSI  pruning  standards  and  have  ability  to  efficient- 
ly manage  a 4-6  person  crew.  Come  grow  with  the 
largest  independently  owned  tree  care  service  in  El 
Paso  County.  Top  industry  wages  and  benefits  pack- 
age. Valid  Driver’s  License  a must.  (719)  528-8141  or 
cca@talltimberstreeservice.com. 


Arborist/Estimator,  Naples,  FL 

You  will  be  assessing  prospective  jobs,  provid- 
ing proposals  and  accurate  time  frames  for  crews 
to  complete  work.  You  will  give  technical  advice  to 
our  clients  and  crew  members  as  needed.  You  will 
also  be  supervising  crews,  participating  on  jobs  in 
an  arborist/tree-climber  capacity,  either  pruning, 
removals,  training  new  staff,  working  equipment,  etc. 
info@signaturetreecare.com. 


Climbers  and  Crew  Leaders,  Boulder,  CO 

One  of  the  best  places  to 
live  in  the  country!  Your 
great  attitude  & energy 
are  what  we  need.  Great 
bennies -small  company! 

Desire  for  growth;  thoughtful,  caring,  unselfish  and 
fun-loving,  office@taddikentree.com;  (303)  554- 
7035;  www.taddikentree.com. 


Experienced  Tree  Climber  Needed,  Up  to  $5,000  in 
Incentives,  Tacoma,  WA 

Must  be  willing  to  commute  daily  or  relocate.  Those 
with  min.  2 years’  verifiable  climbing  experience  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Climbers  should  be:  Knowledge- 
able of  all  modern  techniques  of  climbing  & rigging. 
Comfortable  with  close  quarter  removals.  Comfortable 
using  a chain  saw  to  cut  brush,  logs  and  stumps  of 
larger  trees.  Willing  to  follow  company  and  ANSI  safe- 
ty standards  and  wear  necessary  PPE.  Professional 
& punctual.  Able  to  work  well  in  all  temperatures/ 
weather  and  tolerate  excessive  noise  from  machines, 
chain  saws,  wood  chipper  with  use  of  hearing  protec- 
tion. In  good  physical  shape  and  able  to  lift,  move  and 
maneuver  up  to  50  pounds  on  a regular  basis.  Com- 
pensation: Bi-weekly  pay  period:  Day  rate  ranges  from 
$190-$225/day  (Approx.  $24-$28+/hr.).  Up  to  $5,000 
in  incentives  within  the  first  120  days  of  employment. 
Medical  available  and  voluntary  Dental  after  60  days’ 
employment.  Requirements:  Driver’s  license,  reliable 
vehicle,  climber  gear  & climb  saw.  Ability  to  work 
Mon-Fri  and  occasional  Saturday  year  round.  Must 
have  endurance  to  perform  job  duties  throughout  a 
standard  8-10  hour  day.  Email  work  experience  to  re- 
cruiting@treeservicesnw.com;  1-800-684-8733  ext. 
3321  or  3434. 


Crew  Foreperson/Leader,  San  Antonio,  TX 

Seeking  a qualified  Crew  Foreperson/Leader  to  work  a 
3-  to  4-member  crew  in  a professional  manner,  with 
safety  and  efficiency  in  mind!  Must  be  proficient  in 
all  aspects  of  tree  care.  Experience  with  tree  remov- 
als is  preferred,  with  excellent  listening  and  com- 
munication skills.  Must  be  familiar  with  residential 
and  commercial  tree  care  with  an  approach  that  is 
best  for  the  tree  while  satisfying  the  customer.  Min- 
imum 3 years  of  experience.  Valid  driver’s  license. 
Starting  pay  $18  per  hour.  Bob  M.,  (210)  826-9868; 
service@agritreeexperts.com. 


Assistant  Manager,  Monroe,  GA 

We  are  looking  for  experienced  tree  care  climbers  and 
ground  crew.  Top  pay  for  qualified  candidates.  CDL  re- 
quired for  ground  crew,  preferred  for  climbers.  Apply 
online:  www.premiertreeandshrubcare.com. 


“FIFTEEN 
YEARS  IN, 

I’M  STILL 
MOTIVATED 
TO  DO  MY 
BEST  EVERY 
DAY” 

-TREVOR,  ARBORIST  REP, 
HIRED  1999 


Enhance  your  skills  and  advance  your  career  with 
the  #1  tree  and  shrub  care  company  in  the  world. 


BARTLETT 

TREE  EXPERTS 


Opportunity  grows  on  trees. 


Join  the  Bartlett  Network 

We  never  stop  looking  for  the  right  people. 
Opportunities  are  available  in  each  of  our  offices 
across  the  US,  Canada,  the  UK  and  Ireland. 


bartlett.com/careers 

EEC  Employer/Vet/  Disabled 


Open  Positions 

We  are  seeking  experienced 
and  entry  level  candidates 
for  these  roles: 

* Arborist  Representative 

* Arborist  Crew  Leader 

* Arborist  Climber 

* Plant  Health  Care 
Specialist 

The  Bartlett  Difference 

At  Bartlett,  we  put  safety 
above  all  else,  we  offer  the 
best  compensation  package 
in  the  industry,  and  well 
give  you  the  tools  you  need 
to  improve  your  skillset  and 
advance  your  career. 
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Climbing  Arborist 

Treecology  is  a Minneapolis-based  company  provid- 
ing tree  and  landscape  care  primarily  for  townhomes 
and  HOA’s.  We  are  TCIA  Accredited  and  invest  heav- 
ily in  training,  safety  and  employee  development. 
We  provide  a wide  range  of  services  including  Plant 
Health  Care,  removals,  planting,  tree  pruning  and 
shrub  pruning.  We  are  always  looking  for  motivated, 
goal-oriented  people  who  align  with  our  company  val- 
ues and  vision.  We  are  currently  growing  and  looking 
for  all  positions  including  Climbers,  Landscape  Tech- 
nicians or  Salespersons.  If  you  are  not  interested  in 
continual  improvement  as  a person  and  arborist,  we 
are  not  the  company  for  you.  We  are  willing  to  invest 
in  anyone  who  is  willing  to  invest  in  themselves.  Com- 
pensation depending  on  knowledge,  experience  and 
potential.  Benefits  include  Holiday  Pay,  Vacation  Pay, 
Profit  Sharing  and  401(k).  For  further  inquiry,  please 
email  Chris  at  romer.treecology@gmail.com. 


Full  Time  Tree  Worker  (Groundsworker/Climber) 

Top  pay  with  benefits.  Lots  of  opportunities  for 
advancement;  central  NC.  www.snelltreeexperts.com. 


Tree  Workers 

Beetlebung  Tree  Care,  a professional,  full-service  tree 
and  landscape  company  on  the  island  of  Martha’s 
Vineyard,  is  actively  seeking  applicants  to  fill  staff 
openings  in  our  team.  We  have  multiple  openings  for 
qualified,  experienced  tree  care  professionals.  Duties 
include:  climbing,  rigging,  removals,  corrective  struc- 
tural pruning,  ornamental  pruning,  cabling/bracing, 
vista  pruning.  You  must  have  a valid  driver’s  license/ 
clean  driving  record,  be  legally  eligible  to  work  in  the 
U.S.,  be  detail-oriented,  have  a positive  attitude  and 
be  a team  player.  Must  have  at  least  one  year  of  full- 
time professional  tree  care  experience.  CDL,  Arbor- 
ist Certification  preferred  but  not  required.  Contact 
matt@beetlebungtreecare.com. 


Sales  Person/Estimator 

Sales  professional,  with  Certified  Arborist  credentials, 
needed  for  family-owned,  rapidly  growing  tree  ser- 
vice business  in  Rochester,  NY.  Starting  salary  plus 
commission,  performance-based  incentives.  Lo- 
cal travel  only,  with  company-provided  vehicle. 
jmieschtree@gmail.com. 


Sales  Representative 

We  anticipate  filling  the  position  this  summer.  Moun- 
tain High  is  one  of  the  most  respected  tree  and 
landscape  care  companies  in  Colorado.  Our  success 
has  been  largely  tied  to  our  long-term  retention  of 
employees.  Please  view  our  website  at 
www.mountainhightree.com. 

* Minimum  5 years’  in  the  “green  industry.”  Tree  care 
experience  is  preferred. 

* Certified  ISA  Arborist. 

* 2 years’  sales  and/or  consulting  experience. 

* Clean  Colorado  motor  vehicle  record. 

* Selling  our  services,  which  include  plant  health 
care,  pruning  and  removal,  lawn  care  and  tree 
planting. 

* Work  well  with  other  representatives,  managers  and 
field  personnel  to  maintain  a positive  and  collabo- 
rative work  environment. 

A successful  candidate  will  possess  strong  organiza- 
tional and  time-management  skills.  Communication 
and  listening  skills  are  vital.  This  is  a salaried  po- 
sition that  offers  both  incentive  bonuses  as  well  as 
profit  sharing.  Salary  will  be  determined  based  on 
experience.  We  also  offer  an  excellent  benefit  package 
and  a full-use  company  vehicle,  dave@mhtree.com. 


Experienced  Bucket  Truck  Operator/Climbers, 
Salem,  OR 

We  provide  high-quality  tree  care  for  residential  and 
commercial  clients.  We  offer  a 4-day  work  week  (10 
hrs),  benefits  and  vacation.  Email  ftreei@proaxis.com 
Attn:  Elwood. 


Tree  Awareness,  Inc.  Seeks  Production  Leaders, 
Skilled  Climbers,  Trainees 

Tree  Awareness,  Inc. 

provides  profession-  e Awareness 

al  tree  management 

to  municipal,  residential  and  commercial  clients  in 
the  Philadelphia  suburbs.  We  use  the  latest  arbori- 
cultural  science  to  provide  steadfast  service  to  our 
clientele  and  possess  an  unwavering  commitment  to 
improve  the  safety  and  aesthetic  beauty  of  properties. 
The  growth  of  our  company  is  directly  linked  to  our 
team’s  professional  development.  We  invest  in  and 
value  professionals  who  are  mature  and  understand 
what  it  takes  to  work  in  our  industry.  Learn  about  us 
at  www.treeawareness.com  or  send  resumes  Attn:  Mia 
to  treeawarenessoffice@aol.com. 


Sell  your  new  and  used  equipment. 
List  your  ad  and  include  a photo 
for  only  $90  per  month. 
Check  our  online  ads 
www.tcia.org 

For  more  information  contact 
classifieds@tcia.org 


iiiinois  Arborist  Association) 


; ^.Conference' ■&'  Trade'Show 

October  17  - 18th  . . .... 


, Eq  U i jjmfentffife  u p pi  iesl 
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Need  more 
information? 


Call  the  IAA 
office  at: 

’^Cb  mmefc 

Municipal*®^!  1 866-617-8887 
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Our  WEB  STORE  is  now  open  for  business!  ^ 
Visit  www.westerntree.biz  v 


) 


We  carry  a full  line  of  equipment,  tools,  and  supplies 
for  professional  arborists  in  the  tree  care  industry. 


Place  your  first  order  online  and  receive  a 1 0%  discount. 
Type  in  the  promotional  code  # TCIA0901 


1 -800-94-ARBOR  24hr  Fax  (916)  852-5800 
e-mail  info@westemtree.biz 


We  accept 
AX,  MCf  Visa,  and 
Discover  Credit  Cards 


WESTERN  TREE  EQUIPMENT  ft  REPAIRS 


We  ship  UPS 
Hours  “ M-F 
7am-4pm  PST 


Circle  45  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 
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Currently  Seeking  Experienced  Climbers  and  Crew 
Leaders,  Louisville,  KY 

$36,000-$52,000  based  on  qualifications  +bonuses. 
$500  signing  bonus  after  90  days.  Health/dental  after 
90  days  (company  covers  50%),  retirement  plan  with 
matching  after  one  year,  info@limbwalkertree.com. 


Climber,  Crew  Leader,  Groundsperson,  PHC  Tech 
Cumming,  GA  _ 

Well-established  and 

growing  company,  THEEfjcjvFE— 

crane,  lift,  PHC  rig, 

etc.  Great  opportunity  to  grow!  Top  pay,  full-time  work. 
Email  resume  to  acorntreecare@comcast.net  or  call 
Clint  Harris  at  (770)  597-6420. 


BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 

Dave’s  Tree  Surgeons,  Serving  Kentucky  over  40  Years 

Owner  retiring.  All  equipment  and  customer  base. 
Owner  may  stay  on  for  1 year  if  necessary.  Asking 
$600,000.  Contact  Dave  (502)  426-0614;  cell  (502) 
594-9108  or  davests@bellsouth.net. 


Treasure  Coast  of  FL 

Fast  growing  area.  Certified  arborist  retiring  after  40 
years  in  tree  business.  Great  reputation,  loyal  custom- 
ers, referrals  guaranteed.  Established  firewood  busi- 
ness. Call  for  equipment.  Serious  inquires  only  (772) 
461-5248.  $500,000. 


Established  Tree  Service  in  the  Sunshine  State 

Annual  contracts  and  many  relationships  that  have 
catapulted  this  company  to  grow  very  fast.  Projected 
sales  about  500k  in  2016,  which  is  up  over  100k  from 
2015.  As  the  word  spreads  of  the  work  that  we  do, 
there’s  nowhere  to  go  but  up.  2 Bucket  trucks,  a Grap- 
ple truck,  a 15-inch  Morbark  chipper  with  a winch, 
25-yd  chipper  dump  truck,  2 smaller  dump  trucks  for 
tight  spots  and,  for  all  the  golf  course  work  we  do, 
a smaller,  tracked  stump  grinder.  Great  employees 
including  experienced  climbers/foreman,  Certified 
Arborist  on  crew  & Certified  Arborist  Salesperson. 
If  you’re  looking  to  relocate  to  where  the  weather  is 
warm  and  a turn-key  business  with  successful  ad- 
vertising and  managers  in  place,  then  this  is  your 
chance.  Asking  400k.  We  are  located  in  Sarasota,  FL 
& would  love  to  talk  with  you  about  this  opportunity 
(678)  548-0488;  monty@truetreeinc.com. 


Rancho  Cucamonga,  CA 

Well-established,  reputable  So.  California  small  busi- 
ness serving  Inland  Empire  15  yrs.  Educated,  loyal, 
cust.  base  in  highly  desired  neighborhoods.  Income 
90-100k  on  repeat  customers  (3-4  day  work  week). 
$90k (909)  851-4542. 


Tree  Service,  Denver,  Colorado 

Turn-key  BBB  rated  A+,  13-year  business  for  sale. 
All  equipment  (Forestry  Truck,  Chipper,  Saws,  etc.), 
Phone  number  and  Customer  List  included  with 
purchase.  For  info  call  (720)  231-5954. 


Tree  Service,  Weeki  Wachee,  Florida 

Well-established  28-year  business.  Selling  name  and 
entire  business  including  large  loyal  customer  base. 
Top-quality  equipment.  Asking  $350,000.  Serious 
inquiries  only  email  gpanzner@tampabay.rr.com  or 
1-800-553-1183. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Opdyke  Inc. 

150+  specialized  trucks  in  stock,  boom/crane/knuck- 
lebooms,  4x4  single  and  tandem.  Go  to  our  website 
www.opdykes.com.  (215)  721-4444. 


Spray  Equipment 

400-Gallon  Ellip- 
tical Tank.  20-hp 
Key-Start  Honda. 

Udor  Kappa  120 
GR  Pump  good  for 
35  GPM  at  700psi 
200’  3/4”  800psi 
hose  with  power  hose  reel,  John  Bean  Gun.  Custom 
aluminum  Skid  & Aluminum  gas  tank.  $8,900  Andrew 
(978)  758-8673. 


r 

Know  Trees? 


NY,  nj  & CT 


Let’s  Talk 


(800)427-1900 

jobs@almstead.com 

almstead.com/careers 


Whether  you're  an  expert  at  pruning, 
diagnosing  tree  diseases  or  organic  soil 
improvement,  we  want  to  meet  you. 
Let's  talk  about  trees  --  and  your  career. 


3. 


Almstead 

TREE,  SHRUB  & LAWN  CARE 


J 
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www.AmericanCuttingEdge.com 


Don't  see  what  you’re  looking  for  online  or  just  prefer  to  chat  with  our  amazing  sales  team? 
No  problem!  Give  us  a call  and  we  can  help!  1-8Q0-543-6B60 
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Connect  with 
engaged  customers 

Because  your  work  is  your  craft, 
and  our  craft  is  highlighting  your  work 


Get  Started  Today!  Angies  list. 

Visit  angie.li/treecare  or  call  1-866-207-6S80  Home  is  where  our  heart  is. 


Circle  48  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Need  Help  Connecting  to  Candidates? 

Upgrade  with  TalentBoost! 

TaferrtBoost  strategically  distributes  your  posted 
jobs  to  3rd  party  sites  to  attract  more  candidates 
and  provide  more  exposure , Upgraded  jobs  will 
receive  performance-based  distribution  to  a 
network  of  over  hOOO  job  websites  and  search 
engines . 

TalentBoost  distributes  each  job  by  analyzing 
data  to  show  where  the  job  posting  is  expected 
to  attract  the  most  candidates. 

In  addition  to  your  job  posting  being  exposed  to 
the  most  qualified  candidates  on  TCtA's  Job  Board, 
this  new  enhancement  will  give  your  job  postings 
optimal  reach  with  up  to  400 % more  responses! 

www.jobs.tda.org 

Disci  aimer:  Under  no  circumstances  will  TCI  A or  its  directors,  officers,  employees, 
or  agents  be  liable  to  yon  or  anyone  else  Tor  any  damages  arising  out  of  use  of  any  product 
or  service  advertised  or  promoted  in  Tree  Care  Industry  magazine 


Stump  Grinder,  Ohio 

2012  Rayco 

C-100,  approx 

2160  hrs,  Kubo- 
ta 99  hp  en- 
gine, 20”  single 
Grouser  tracks, 
weighs  15,000 
lbs.  M100-6R  Predator  Mulcher  head,  36  teeth,  2000 
rpm,  rear  winch,  one  owner,  well  maintained.  Asking 
$94,500.  Call  Carl  Kopocs  (216)  244-4413  or  Jared 
Kopocs (216)  244-4450. 


Skid  Steer,  Ohio 

2009  Case  465  skid 
steer,  approx  2320 
hrs,  ser  #N7M4524 
78,  cab,  AC/ 
heat,  front-wiper 
kit,  2-spd  travel, 
hydraulic  quick- 
attach,  side  screens,  solid  tires.  Asking  $31,450.  Call 
Carl  Kopocs  (216)  244-4413  or  Jared  Kopocs  (216) 
244-4450. 


Safety  Tech  Outrigger  Pads 

Super  strong,  easy  to  __ — 

use!  Choose  standard 
black  or  high-visibility 
yellow.  Proudly  made  in 
the  USA.  30+  in-stock 
models  ship  next  busi- 
ness day.  Family  owned  & operated,  established  in 
1988. 1-800-610-3422,  dicausa.com. 


PRODUCTS  & SERVICES 


TreeCareJobs.com 

For  Tree  Pros.  Search  Jobs.  Post  Resume. 
Since  1999  (717)  479-1850,  info@jobhill.com, 
www.TreeCareJobs.com. 


Want  to  make  money  year  in  and  year  out? 

This  book  provides  practical 
advice  and  proven  strategies  on 
how  to  profitably  grow  your  busi- 
ness. With  timeless  tips  to  help 
increase  your  sales  and  retain 
your  staff,  this  book  is  an  invalu- 
able resource.  Now  available  at 
the  TCIA  webstore,  www.tcia.org. 


Send  us  your  tree  care  photos! 

Want  to  see  your  tree  care  company  fea- 
tured in  TCIA  publications  and  social  me- 
dia? Send  us  your  photos  for  a chance  to  ap- 
pear in  TCI  Magazine , our  monthly  Reporter 
member  newsletter  or  even  as  the  cover  pho- 
to for  the  TCIA  facebook  page.  Contact  edi- 
tor® tcia.org  to  find  out  what  we  look  for  in 
a great  photo. 
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Tree  Care  Industry  Association  presents: 

Tree  Injection  Symposium 


Lawrenceville,  Georgia 

Gwinnett  Technical  College,  Building  700 
5150  Sugarloaf  Parkway 
Lawrenceville,  GA  30043 

SPEAKERS  AND  PANELISTS  include,  but  are  not  limited  to*: 


Earn  1 1 ISA  CEUs  and  1 .5  CTSP  CEUs 
Pest  CEUs  are  pending, 

September  21  -22,2016 

Day  1 8:00  am  - 4:30  pm 
Day  2 8:00  am  - Noon 


KEVIN  SMITH,  Ph.D.  | USFS 
Topic  Tree  Response  to  Wounding 

SHAWN  BERNICK  | Rainbow Treeca re  Scientific  Advancements 
Topic:  BMP  for  Tree  Injection 

REX  BASTIAN,  Ph.D.  | The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Topic:  the  Tree  Injection  Decision  process 

MIKE  RAUPR  Ph.D.  | University  of  Maryland 
Topic:  Future  of  Neonics,  fact  v fiction. 


Register  early, 
seating  is  limited ! 

Price  $125 

TCIA  Member  Price  $95 


ROB  GORDEN  | Arborjet 
Topic:  Sales  Tips  for  Tree  injection 

CHIP  DOOLITTLE  | ArborSystems 

PHIL  LEWIS,  Ph.D.  | U.S.  APHIS 
Topic:  Tree  Injection  Equipment 


* Subject  to  change,  check 
tcia.org  for  the  agenda 
and  any  updated  speaker 
listings. 


Cutting-edge  presentations,  demonstrations 
and  practical  application  discussions  related 
to  tree  injection. 

Covering  everything  from  the  deeply  scientific 
to  the  practical,  all  aspects  of  tree  injection  will 
be  reviewed.  Also  featured,  a tree  injection 
mini-business  bootcamp  and  injection  demos 
on  live  trees  to  help  improve  your  sales! 


An  evening  reception  on  Wednesday  will 
round  out  the  first  day  of  the  symposium. 

Made  possible  and  demonstrations  by: 

Rainbow Treecare 


/Wadget 


^^rborSysteriisj 

Tret  Infection  Solutions 


Register  today,  spaces  fill  up  fast! 
Call  TCIA  at  1-800-733-2622 
or  visit  tcia.org 


Safety 


Table  1 - 2015  Accident  Statistics 

Count 

Median  No. 
Employees 

IR 

DART 

WC 

Experience 

MOD 

Change  from 
prev.  year 

Utility 

17 

273 

1.99 

0.95 

0.91 

-0.14 

Res/Com 

149 

15 

10.67 

6.52 

0.98 

-0.03 

Data  below  is  for  residential/commercial  tree  & landscape  service  firms  only. 

Accredited 

52 

16 

10.84 

6.25 

0.93 

0 

Non  -accredited 

97 

5 

9.95 

6.63 

1.03 

-0.03 

CTSP 

86 

10 

10.31 

5.79 

0.99 

-0.01 

Non -CTSP 

63 

4.5 

11.30 

8.89 

0.99 

-0.03 

Number  of  Employees 

0 - 5 

55 

n/a 

12.21 

7.56 

0.98 

-0.08 

6 - 10 

43 

n/a 

9.82 

6.44 

1.05 

+0.03 

> 11 

51 

n/a 

10.54 

6.28 

0.94 

-0.01 

By  Peter  Gerstenberger 

T CIA’s  Accident  Survey  for  2015 
operations  yielded  valid  responses 
from  172  tree  service  firms  collec- 
tively representing  over  6,800  employees 
and  an  estimated  13.6  million  hours  of  ex- 
posure. 

Except  for  the  annual  summary  infor- 
mation in  Table  2 (facing  page),  data  from 
utility  line-clearance/vegetation-manage- 
ment contractors  was  considered  separate- 
ly from  the  “residential/commercial”  tree 
and  landscape  contractors.  The  utility  con- 
tractors’ large  numbers  of  employees  and 
relatively  low  accident  rates  give  a distort- 
ed picture  of  what  is  happening  in  the  rest 
of  the  industry  when  all  data  is  combined. 

As  you  can  see  in  the  first  row  of 
data  in  Table  1,  there  are  17  utility  line- 
clearance  firms  that  obviously  are  doing  a 
lot  of  things  right  and  have  been  rewarded 


with  very  low  accident  rates  and  favorable 
workers’  comp  experience  modification 
rates,  or  MOD’s. 

Very  few  non-members  of  TCIA  re- 
sponded to  the  survey,  and  none  of  them 
had  more  than  five  employees.  Therefore, 
any  member  vs.  non-member  comparison 
in  these  statistics  isn’t  possible. 

Our  survey  results  are  obviously  skewed 
in  the  direction  of  the  top-performing 
companies,  as  evidenced  by  the  MOD. 
The  average  MOD  reported  in  these  data 
was  0.99.  The  industry  average  MOD  by 
definition  is  1.0.  Perhaps  safer  companies 
are  more  motivated  to  report. 

The  DART  in  our  opinion  is  the  most 
revealing  statistic.  DART  is  an  acronym 
that  stands  for,  “days  away,  restriction, 
transfer.”  It  is  a measure  of  an  incident’s 
severity.  A worker  may  very  well  sustain 
a bump,  bruise,  cut  or  scrape  or  get  some- 
thing in  his/her  eye  - something  serious 


enough  to  warrant  getting  checked  out  at 
the  local  urgent-care  clinic  - and  yet  return 
to  work  the  same  day  or  the  very  next  day, 
none  the  worse  for  wear.  That  is  a “record- 
able” incident  that  makes  up  the  incident 
rate  or  IR  statistic. 

The  conventional  wisdom  in  loss- 
control  circles  has  been  that  “frequen- 
cy breeds  severity”  - that  little  niggly 
accidents  are  predictors  of  a more  se- 
rious accident  on  the  horizon.  But  a lot 
of  recent  research  suggests  that  “se- 
verity exposures”  stem  from  specific 
loss  sources  or  from  more  difficult-to- 
identify  factors,  such  as  complicit  work- 
place cultures,  unusual/atypical  events, 
and/or  other  organizational  or  inherent 
systemic  flaws.  Importantly,  there  may 
not  necessarily  be  a correlation  between 
frequency  and  severity. 

We  cannot  explain  why  the  incident 
rates  in  this  data  fluctuate  as  they  do, 
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seemingly  independent  of  the  DART  rate, 
and  we  don’t  mean  to  imply  that  record- 
able incidents  aren’t  concerning.  The  bot- 
tom line  is  this:  A company  that  loses  the 
production  of  a worker  suffers  alongside 
the  injured  worker.  For  this  reason,  the 
DART  is  where  we  wish  to  focus. 

Conclusions 

This  data  - the  DART  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  MOD  - suggests  that  compa- 
nies that  have  earned  TCIA  Accreditation 
and  who  have  a CTSP  (Certified  Treecare 
Safety  Professional)  on  staff  do  a better  job 
than  their  non-credentialed  counterparts  at 
managing  both  risk  and  loss.  Coupled  with 
the  fact  that  they  employ  more  people  than 
their  counterparts  - which  makes  manag- 
ing risk/loss  more  challenging  - it  is  clear 
these  programs  add  measurable  value  to 
the  companies  that  have  them. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  these  programs 
started,  the  accredited  and  CTSP  compa- 
nies had  accident  stats  that  were  wildly  bet- 
ter than  their  counterparts.  We  knew  at  the 
time  that  we  weren’t  measuring  the  benefit 
of  these  two  programs  because  they  were 
brand  new.  Instead,  what  we  were  measur- 
ing was  some  intrinsic  difference  between 
the  “early  adopter”  companies  contrasted 
with  companies  that,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  stayed  with  the  status  quo. 

Ten  years  into  these  programs,  with  hun- 
dreds of  accredited  firms  and  thousands  of 
CTSPs,  we  believe  we  are  measuring  these 
programs’  effect  on  accident  rates. 

The  general  trend  in  accidents  in  the  12 
years  for  which  we  have  data  seems  to  sug- 
gest the  industry  is  getting  safer.  We  would 
agree  that  at  least  the  segment  of  our  industry 
that  makes  up  our  survey  population  - com- 
prised mostly  of  TCIA  members  and  former 
members  - is  trending  in  the  right  direction. 

As  a reward  for  responding  to  the  Ac- 
cident Survey,  one  survey  respondent  was 
selected  at  random  to  receive  up  to  $250  in 
safety  training  materials.  Congratulations 
to  John  W.  Kolp,  owner,  of  J.W.  Kolp  Tree 
Service,  a four-year  TCIA  member  com- 
pany based  in  Cudahy,  Wisconsin. 

TCIA  would  like  to  thank  everyone 
who  participated  in  this  survey.  By  sup- 
plying information,  you  are  helping  TCIA 
work  to  learn  more  about  how  safety  can 
help  our  businesses  and  save  lives.  TCIA 
encourages  members  and  non-members 


Table  2 - Historic  Tree  Service 

Accident  Rates  - All  Companies 

Year 

Incidence 
Rate  (IR) 

LWDII1  or 
DART 

# full-time 
employees 
in  survey 

2004 

8.96 

5.30  LWDII 

14,338 

2005 

8.69 

5.35  LWDII 

15,247 

2006 

14.20 

7.80  LWDII 

5,137 

2007 

11.30 

3.47  LWDII 

2,141 

2008 

10.74 

4.67  LWDII 

2,142 

2009 

9.35 

6.33  DART 

693 

2010 

5.88 

2.96  DART 

2,344 

2011 

7.05 

3.50  DART 

2,492 

2012 

9.78 

4.20  DART 

2,669 

2013 

9.90 

4.80  DART 

n/a 

2014 

4.61 

2.80  DART 

7,596 

2015 

4.78 

2.72  DART 

6,868 

- LWDII  stands  for  lost  workday  illness  & injury  rate,  a 
statistic  very  comparable  to  DART 

alike  to  complete  TCIA’s  2016  Accident 
Survey,  which  will  start  in  January  2017, 
to  help  refine  our  data  and  improve  under- 
standing of  the  different  factors  that  influ- 


ence safety  on  the  jobsite. 

Peter  Gerstenberger  is  senior  advisor  for 
safety,  compliance  & standards  for  TCIA.  ^ 


^SingleOps 


The  best  tree  care  business  software  ever 


• CRM  . 

• Estimates 

• Automated  Emails 

• Scheduling 

• Routing  . . 

» Job  Costing  Increase  sales  17% 

: QuickBooks  Sync  Increase  profitability  32% 

• & more  A*  Increase  productivity  27% 


Set  up  a live  demo  @ (888)  309-2227 
or  @ www.singleops.com 
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Letters  & Emails 


Send  letters  & emails  to  editor@tcia.org 


Questions  about  safety  in 
photos 

I am  an  avid  reader  of  TCI  Magazine 
and  have  been  in  the  tree  industry  for  40 
years,  I started  when  I was  19.  I tried  to 
leave  the  industry  a couple  of  times  by 
working  part  time  as  a finish  carpenter 
and  auto  mechanic,  but  the  call  to  trees 
was  strong  and  I became  a cross  between 
a Euc  man  and  an  Oak  man,  which  is  to 
say  I was  pretty  good  at  both  rigging  and 
fine  pruning.  While  learning  all  I could, 
I changed  employers  several  times  until 
landing  at  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  with 
Public  Works,  where  I worked  for  14-plus 
years,  then  at  Parks  and  Rec,  which  is  still 
the  County  of  Los  Angeles. 

All  that  is  to  say  that  over  the  years  I 
have  had  to  become  more  safety  conscious 
in  mind  and  in  practice,  especially  now  as 
a supervisor  so  as  to  keep  my  staff  going 
home  alive  and  well  to  their  families.  I 
could  go  on  and  on,  but  I will  stop  here  as 


I’m  not  trying  to  pick  on  anybody,  I just 
don’t  want  to  hear,  read  or  see  anyone  get 
hurt,  or  worse,  killed. 

On  the  cover  and  on  page  38  of  the  July 
2016  issue  are  photographs  of  a man  (Dan 
Mello,  Seacoast  Tree  Care  LLC)  wearing 
chaps  while  chipping  a pine  limb.  Also,  on 
page  38  there  are  no  cones  evident  to  di- 
vert traffic  around  the  work  zone. 

After  initially  contacting  you,  I 
looked  at  our  copy  of  the  TCIA  Tail- 
gate Manual  (session  #18,  ANSI  Z133 
8.6.3)  and,  indeed,  it  does  not  specifi- 
cally state  that  chaps  are  not  to  be  worn 
during  chipping  operations.  However, 
it  does  state,  “To  prevent  an  entangle- 
ment hazard,  loose  clothing  ...  shall  not 
be  worn  while  operating  chippers,”  and 
in  my  opinion,  chaps  qualify  as  loose 
clothing.  My  staff  are  not  allowed  to 
wear  chaps  while  chipping. 

I then  looked  closer  at  the  photo  on  page 
38  and  found  that  I didn’t  see  any  cones  or 
signs  in  the  street  around  the  work  zone, 
and  this,  indeed,  is  a street,  as  you  can  see 


the  crane  is  in  the  driveway  and  the  ve- 
hicles down  on  the  right  are  in  their  own 
driveway.  Again  in  my  opinion,  traffic 
control  is  more  important  than  the  chap 
situation. 

TCIA  Tailgate  Manual  sessions  numbers 
31  and  35  include  ANSI  3.2.2  “Effective 
means  for  controlling  pedestrian  and  ve- 
hicular traffic  shall  be  instituted  on  every 
jobsite  where  necessary,”  and  3.2.3  states 
“Temporary  traffic-control  devices  used  in 
arboricultural  operations  shall  conform  to 
the  U.S.  DOT  Manual  on  Uniform  Traffic 
Control  Devices...” 

I use  the  TCIA  Tailgate  Manual  to  con- 
duct safety  meetings  every  two  weeks.  I 
do  this  not  only  because  it  is  policy,  but 
because  the  manual  pertains  specifically  to 
our  industry. 

Thanks  for  your  time,  effort  and  caring 
attitude. 

Mark  Miltko 

Tree  trimmer  district  supervisor 
City  of  Los  Angeles  Parks  & Rec 
Los  Angeles,  California 


We  would  like  to  thank  our  Vermeer 

STUDENT  CAREER  DAY  SPONSORS  W TSfi  TtTtI 


Bandit 

^BRICKMAN 

To  see  how  you  can  become  a sponsor 
contact  us  at  800-733-2622  or  email  development@tcia.org  www.tciaf.org 
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Dan  Mello  drags 
brush  to  a chipper 
on  a New  Hampshire 
jobsite  in  the  picture 
in  question. 


Dan  Mello  responds: 

Thank  you  for  your  feedback  regarding 
the  posted  picture.  As  an  industry,  it  is  im- 
portant to  raise  the  bar  among  ourselves. 
We  (Seacoast  Tree  Care)  are  always  look- 
ing to  improve  professionally,  so  I wel- 
come your  comments  and  promise  to  give 
them  the  attention  they  deserve. 

In  response  to  chipping  with  chaps 
on,  you  are  correct  about  loose  clothing/ 
equipment  not  being  worn  in  the  chipping 
areas  as  stated  by  ANSI  Z133-2012  8.6.3. 
But  the  line  below  (8.6.4)  states  “Personal 
protective  equipment  shall  be  worn  when 
in  the  work  area  of  chipping  operations 
in  accordance  with  section  3.4  personal 
protective  equipment,  of  this  standard.” 
3.4.10  states  “Cut-resistant  protection 
shall  be  worn  while  operating  a chain  saw 
during  ground  operations.”  You  will  also 
notice  that  it  (8.6.4)  does  not  specifically 
list  chaps  as  it  does  other  articles  of  cloth- 
ing and  equipment  commonly  worn  in  tree 
care  operations. 

Based  on  this  info,  I believe  we  are 
within  regulations  according  to  the  stan- 
dard. We  recently  purchased  chain-saw 


pants  for  all  members  of  the  tree  care  crew 
to  eliminate  this  issue  almost  entirely. 

Regarding  traffic  control,  the  picture  is 
a bit  deceptive.  Because  my  professional 
photographer  is  using  a fish-eye  lens,  he 
is  very  close  to  me,  and  you  can’t  see  the 
cones  behind  my  head.  These  lenses  can 
distort  the  true  layout  of  the  site,  but  make 
for  more  dramatic  photos.  There  are  cones 
around  the  chip  truck  in  front  of  me  and 
cones  and  signs  around  the  bucket  truck 
behind  me.  The  bucket  truck  most  likely 
had  hazards  flashing  because  we  often  do 


that  when  using  a truck  to  “protect”  the 
work  zone.  Vehicular  traffic  was  directed 
around  the  bucket  truck  and  chip  truck, 
keeping  the  work  zone  safe. 

We  are  on  a rural  side  street  with  little 
vehicular  traffic.  There  was  no  pedestrian 
traffic  because  of  the  low  temperatures. 
The  shoulder  was  large  enough  to  get  a 
significant  portion  of  the  trucks  off  of  the 
road.  When  doing  crane  work,  we  avoid 
putting  cones  in  the  drop  zone  that  can  get 
dragged  forward  while  chipping,  present- 
(Continued  on  page  73) 
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Tree  News  Digest 


Send  Tree  News  Digest  items  to  editor@tcia.org 


New  regulations  create  more 
opportunities  for  drone  use 

The  Department  of  Transportation’s 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  in  June 
finalized  the  first  operational  rules  for  rou- 
tine commercial  use  of  small  unmanned 
aircraft  systems  (UAS  or  “drones”),  open- 
ing pathways  toward  fully  integrating 


UAS  in  the  nation’s  airspace,  according  to 
a DOT  release.  These  new  regulations  will 
make  it  easier  to  use  drones  in  business, 
including  tree  care.  (See  “Drones  and  Tree 
Care:  Right  for  Your  Operation?”  in  the 
July  2016  issue  of  TCI) 

“We  are  part  of  a new  era  in  aviation, 
and  the  potential  for  unmanned  aircraft 
will  make  it  safer  and  easier  to  do  certain 


jobs,  gather  information  and  deploy  disas- 
ter relief,”  said  U.S.  Transportation  Secre- 
tary Anthony  Foxx. 

According  to  industry  estimates,  the 
rule  could  generate  more  than  $82  billion 
for  the  U.S.  economy  and  create  more  than 
100,000  new  jobs  over  the  next  10  years. 

The  new  rule,  referred  to  as  the  Part  107 
Rule  and  which  takes  effect  in  late  August, 
offers  safety  regulations  for  unmanned  air- 
craft drones  weighing  less  than  55  pounds 
that  are  conducting  non-hobbyist  operations, 
typical  of  what  would  currently  be  used  in 
tree  care  for  data  gathering  and  photography. 

The  rule’s  provisions  are  designed  to 
minimize  risks  to  other  aircraft  as  well 
as  people  and  property  on  the  ground. 
The  regulations  require  pilots  to  keep  an 
unmanned  aircraft  within  visual  line  of 
sight.  Operations  are  allowed  during  day- 
light and  during  twilight  if  the  drone  has 
anti-collision  lights.  The  new  regulations 
also  address  height  and  speed  restrictions 
and  other  operational  limits,  such  as  pro- 
hibiting flights  over  unprotected  people  on 
the  ground  who  aren’t  directly  participat- 
ing in  the  UAS  operation. 

The  FAA  is  offering  a process  to  waive 
some  restrictions  if  an  operator  proves  the 
proposed  flight  will  be  conducted  safely 
under  a waiver.  The  FAA  will  make  an 
online  portal  available  to  apply  for  these 
waivers  in  the  months  ahead. 

“This  is  just  our  first  step.  We’re  already 
working  on  additional  rules  that  will  ex- 
pand the  range  of  operations,”  said  FAA 
Administrator  Michael  Huerta. 

Under  the  final  rule,  the  person  actually 
flying  a drone  must  be  at  least  16  years  old 
and  have  a remote-pilot  certificate  with 
a small  UAS  rating,  or  be  directly  super- 
vised by  someone  with  such  a certificate. 
To  qualify  for  a remote-pilot  certificate, 
an  individual  must  either  pass  an  initial 
aeronautical  knowledge  test  at  an  FAA- 
approved  knowledge  testing  center  or 
have  an  existing  non-student  Part  61  pilot 
certificate.  If  qualifying  under  the  latter 
provision,  a pilot  must  have  completed  a 
flight  review  in  the  previous  24  months 
and  must  take  a UAS  online  training 
course  provided  by  the  FAA. 

For  more  information  on  the  new  rules, 
visit  http://www.faa.gov/uas/.  ^ 
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Letters  & Emails 

(Continued  from  page  71 ) 

in g a tripping  hazard  near  a chipper.  We 
do  replace  them  when  we  are  not  actively 
using  the  drop  zone. 

Thanks  again  for  your  keen  eye  and 
concern.  Please  know  that  we  take  safe- 
ty extremely  seriously  and  have  weekly 
meetings  to  ensure  we  adhere  to  industry 
standards. 

Daniel  J.  Mello,  BCMA,  CTSP 
president,  Seacoast  Tree  Care  LLC 
Stratham,  New  Hampshire 

More  exercise  for  bucket 
operators? 

Regarding  the  article  “Arborists  as  Ath- 
letes: Exercise  Considerations,”  in  the 


June  2016  issue  of  TCI , I believe  the  au- 
thor has  good  intentions,  however,  bucket 
work  is  not  light  duty.  After  a day  in  the 
bucket,  I am  relieved  to  be  on  the  ground 
lifting  logs  and  raking  up. 

I have  heard  way  too  many  belly  moans 
from  grounds  crew  about  how  “easy  that 
would  be.”  Well,  first,  they  can’t  do  it. 
Second,  after  they  do  it,  they  are  just  as 
tired  as  they  were  on  the  ground. 

When  one  is  in  the  bucket,  it  requires 
complete  focus.  Any  miscommunication 
will  result  in  injury  or  death.  And  try  put- 
ting yourself  in  a bucket  and  using  a chain 
saw  at  weird  angles  to  cut  unforgiving 
wood.  I think  bucket  operators  get  enough 
exercise. 

Amara  Lorch,  co-owner 
Apex  Tree  Service 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado 


No  more  exercise 

All  of  the  bucket  operators  I know  were 
climbers  before  they  got  in  the  bucket,  in- 
cluding myself.  You  pull  the  truck  up  to  a 
tree,  you  climb  the  truck  and  get  in  the  buck- 
et. Not  easy.  You  do  hard  pruning  and  rigging, 
technical  things.  And  then,  damn,  the  bucket 
won’t  reach  the  other  side  of  the  tree.  You  set 
the  bucket  down,  climb  down,  and  get  your 
climbing  gear  on  because  the  ground  people 
aren’t  qualified  to  do  that.  Then,  you  dump  a 
bunch  of  wood  on  the  ground,  and  if  you  are 
worth  salt,  you  help  clean  up  to  keep  either 
your  job  or  business. 

No,  I don’t  need  more  exercise  after 
work.  Maybe,  a few  12-ounce  curls. 

Phil  Kinner,  co-owner 
Apex  Tree  Service 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado  ^ 
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From  the  Field 


Tree  Trimming  and 
>'  Politics  Don’t  Mix 


With  election  season  now  fully  on 
us,  we  thought  it  might  be  appropriate 
to  rerun  this  From  the  Field  from  the 
October  2008  issue  of  TCI,  about  an  event 
that  occurred  during  the  election  season 
20  years  ago. 

By  Jim  Oldiges 

It  was  August  1996,  pre-911  thoughts 
and  ways.  Current  President  Bill  Clin- 
ton was  making  his  trips  and  visits  for 
his  re-election. 

I own  and  operate  a tree  and  lawn 
maintenance  service,  and  I do  a lot  of 
work  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  in  south- 
ern Michigan.  The  job  this  day  was  a 
roof-line  trimming  on  a 60-unit,  three- 
story  apartment  complex  in  Toledo.  So  I 
packed  up  my  gear  and  crew  and  to  the  job 
site  we  went. 

I took  a less-used  route  because,  as  we 
know,  a chipper  and  truck  are  easier  to 
handle  there  than  on  a busy  four-lane  road. 

A very  calm  and  sunny  day,  I thought  ev- 
erything was  perfect.  Talking  to  Rich,  the 
manager  at  the  apartment  complex,  we 
double  checked  to  see  how  much  trimming 
and  clearance  were  needed.  We  then  got 
started. 

As  I looked  out  onto  the  usually  busy 
four-lane  Secor  Road,  there  was  no  traffic 
or  noise.  Curious. 

Grabbing  my  new  Stihl  telescopic  pole 
pruner,  I thought  this  would  be  a very  good 
job  to  put  this  to  work  on.  My  ground  people 
were  set  and  I was  in  a work  mode,  so  let  the 
work  begin. 

Roof-line  clearance  was  going  nicely,  but 
I kept  noticing  the  lack  of  traffic.  Then  one 
of  my  crew  yelled  up  to  me,  “Rich  wants  to 
know  what  the  heck  you  are  doing,  Jim!” 


I had  a few  fast  answers,  but  the  best  was 
doing  the  roof-line  trimming.  At  that  point, 
I looked  around,  because  I could  hear  a he- 
licopter hovering  around  my  work  area.  At 
about  the  same  time,  my  crew  noticed  a po- 
lice escort  across  the  road.  They  yelled  to 
look  to  the  left  at  the  parking  lot  at  the  Sher- 
aton Hotel,  which  I did. 

Keep  in  mind  that  I had  the  pole  pruner  in 


The  Secret  Service 
helicopter  swooped  down 
within  eyesight -the  pilot 
and  I could  see  the  whites 
of  each  other’s  eyes. 

my  hand  as  I was  turning  in  that  direction. 
The  Secret  Service  helicopter  swooped 
down  within  eyesight  - the  pilot  and  I 
could  see  the  whites  of  each  other’s  eyes. 

As  it  turns  out,  President  Clinton’s  con- 
voy was  pulling  out  onto  Secor  Road.  My 
crew  and  I had  arrived  at  the  job  site  15 
minutes  before  the  road  blocks  were  set  up. 

I put  down  my  pole  pmner  and  then 
gave  a friendly  wave.  The  helicopter  crew 
waved  back. 

My  own  crew  and  I watched  the  long 
convoy  disappear  onto  the  highway,  and 
the  rest  of  the  day  I had  a smile,  a laugh 
and  a good  story  to  tell.  This  honorably 
discharged  marine  on  a rooftop  did  get  a 
little  bit  of  attention  that  day  using  my  new 
pole  pruner.  It  never  crossed  my  mind  that 
a tree-trimming  job  could  quickly  turn  into 
a political  or  a government  event. 

It’s  12  years  later,  and  my  wife,  Tina, 
told  me  that  Bill  Clinton  is  coming  back  to 
Toledo.  I told  her  we  should  watch  the  11 
o’clock  news  to  see  if  a different  tree  trim- 
mer had  a similarly  political  viewpoint. 

God  Bless  America! 

Jim  Oldiges  is  owner  of  Jim  s Lawn  and 
Tree  Service  in  Erie,  Michigan. 

Reprinted  from  the  October  2008  issue  of 
TCI.  A 
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“ Easy  Lift  gets  me  into  jobs  that  I would  never  have  been  able  to  do.  The  controls 
are  very  intuitive,  Hatz  runs  great  and  only  burns  about  a tank  and  a half  per  day. 
I'm  glad  I made  this  investment  and  I would  do  it  again  without  question. 

Thanks  for  a great  machine. Brent  Ackley,  Ackley  Tree  Service  LLC 


(ee-zee)  adjective  [ from  french  aise  ] 


not  hard  or  difficult;  requiring  no  great  labor 
or  effort:  free  from  pain,  discomfort, 
worry,  or  care  ; easygoing 


Easy  Lift,  the  fastest  growing  brand  of  tracked  lifts  in  North  America 
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I Build  and  customize  your  own  unit  online  at  www.UPequip.ca  I 
I 16  models  up  to  139  feet  I 
I More  than  80  configurations  I 


TOLL  FREE  1-844-UPequip 


UP. 


EQUIP 


* 

90’  Working  Height  Ji 
52’ side  Reachf/ 


72’  Working  Height 


Omme  2750RX 


SIMPLE.  RUGGED.  DEPENDABLE.  ULTRA-CAPABLE. 

Compare' and  tryimoreySu 


JHS 


www. trackedlifts.com 

1-866-543-8575 
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For  more  information  go  to:  www.treecarescience.com/eop 


WHY  ORDER  ON  THE  RAINBOW  EOP? 

• Save  on  all  your  fall  products  this  year! 

• Save  on  all  your  spring  and  ea  rly  summer  products  for  next  year! 

• No  payments  until  June  1,  201? 

• Get  an  extra  2.0%  off  on  top  of  your  savings  with  an  early  pay  option 


Rainbow  Treecare 

Scientific  Advancements 

Or  call  the  Solution  Center: 

1 (877)  272  - 6747 


Save  on  all  your  plant  healthcare  needs 
for  the  fall  and  next  year! 

Available  starting  9/19/2016 
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GROWYOUR  BUSINESS 

BUY  NOW 

SAVE  MONEY 


NO  PAYMENTS 

UNTIL  JUNE  2017 


FEATURES 


1.4 

DESIGNED  TO  WORK, 


BUILT  TO  LAST 


* Altec  LMAP  (Load  Moment  & Area  Protection) 
System 

* Outrigger  Boom  Interlock  System 

* Outrigger  Motion  Alarm 

* Back-Up  Alarm 

* Emergency  Stop  at  Operator  Controls 

* Winch  Drum  Rotation  Indicator 

* Anti-Two  Block  Device 

* Front  Bumper  Outrigger 

* Altec  Opti-View  Control  System 


TELESCOPIC  BOOM  TRUCK  CRANE 


With  rotating  crane  controls  and  a comfortable  seat,  the  AC33- 
127S  truck  mounted  crane  is  ideal  for  work  applications  requiring 
extended  operating  intervals.  Altec's  LMAP  (Load  Moment  Area 
Protection)  system  allows  the  operator  to  define  audible  alarm  set 
points  to  prevent  overload  and  promote  safety  and  reliability. 


ALTEC.COM 

800.9S8.255S 

SALES@ALTEC.COM 


DESIGN  I MANUFACTURE 


SALES  I SERVICE 

* a 0 
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Accessibility  made  easy. 

The  ONLY  track  mounted  aerial 
lift  designed  specifically  for  the 
Tree  Care  Industry. 


tcTexpo 

BALTIMORE 


Call  today  to  schedule  your  FREE  DEMO! 

Other  size  models  available  ranging  from  50  to  135  feet. 

allaccessequipment.com  I info@alIaccessequipment.com  I (978)  712-4950 
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Drives  through  36"  gates 

83'  working  height 

Up  to  461  lateral  reach 

Turbo  hydraulics:  allows  3 simultaneous 

boom  movements  at  full  speed 

Very  fast  boom  operations 

Telescopic  lower  boom  allows  43  “up  & 

over  reach11 

Basket  reaches  20'  below  grade 
Up  to  15"  ground  clearance 
Automatic  chassis  self-leveling 


Hydraulic  tool  outlet 
Air/water  outlet  in  basket 
Single-man  fiberglass  bucket 
206  Custom  colors 
Truck  mountable 
Trailer  options 
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There  is  no  better  time  to  join  the 
Tree  Care  Industry  Association! 


PERFECT. 


Start  using  your 
TCIA  membership  benefits 
right  away  to  SAVE  BIG  on 
TCI  EXPO  registration 
when  you  join  before 
the  show! 


BALTIMORE  O 


November  10-12 


Savings  add  up  fast  with  a TCIA  membership! 


TCIA  members  save: 

• Si 5 - $65  each  on  Pre-conference  Workshops! 

• $25  each  on  Individual  Day/Trade  Show  Passes! 

• $40  - $55  each  on  Gold  Cards! 

If  you  purchase  four  Gold  Cards  at  member  pricing,  you've  already  paid  off  your 
TCIA  membership  for  the  year*!  Plus,  you  get  the  5th  Gold  Card  free! 

Become  a TCIA  member  today  and  take  advantage  of  great  discounts  at  the 
show  and  throughout  the  year  on  other  TCIA  events  and  products! 

online:  or  call: 

EXPO  TCIA  ORG  800  733  2622 

* based  on  first-year,  first-time  TCIA  membership  rate  of  $195 


Outlook 


Saving  on  Insurance, 
or  Rolling  the  Dice? 

No  matter  who  you  are  or  how  much  money  you  have,  every 
single  one  of  us  likes  a bargain.  We  all  relish  saving  money, 
don’t  we? 

There  are  times,  however,  when  saving  money  isn’t  the  best  option. 
When  homeowners  hire  the  cheapest  tree  service,  they  may  or  may  not 
receive  the  best  service.  You  can  buy  a cheap  refrigerator  or  air  condi- 
tioner, but  you  may  pay  more  in  energy  costs  in  the  long  run.  A cheap 
couch  or  mattress  is  going  to  sag  and  cause  pain  faster  than  a well-made  one. 

There  are  also  times  when  we  think  we’re  saving  money,  only  to  find  that  the  cost  of  a 
good  or  service  was  cheaper  because  parts  were  missing  or  hidden  fees  were  added  in  the 
fine  print.  There’s  nothing  like  a $30  resort  fee  added  to  a $15  Wi-Fi  charge  to  raise  the  price 
of  an  inexpensive  hotel. 

The  same  warnings  should  also  be  noted  when  you’re  shopping  for  insurance.  Some  op- 
tions are  expensive  and  provide  great  coverage.  Some  are  cheap,  at  least  initially,  then  the 
price  goes  up  dramatically.  Or,  you  come  to  discover  - after  an  accident  - that  no,  you’re  not 
covered  for  that  particular  loss. 

There  are  two  factors  to  consider  when  you’re  buying  insurance  - price  and  coverage.  It’s 
easy  to  go  cheap  when  insurance  is  an  expense  you  hope  to  avoid  using  anyway,  especially 
workers’  comp.  For  things  that  don’t  matter  much,  cheap  can  work.  The  proper  insurance 
coverage  for  your  business  matters. 

“You  get  what  you  pay  for”  applies  to  tree  care  services  and  to  business  insurance.  Maybe 
you  can  save  a little  by  not  having  the  full  $5  million  umbrella.  Maybe  you  don’t  do  that 
much  snowplowing  and  maybe  you  don’t  need  coverage  for  additional  insureds  because  you 
never  hire  anyone  for  a single  job.  Maybe  your  insurer  will  let  you  park  most  of  your  tree  care 
payroll  in  a landscape  category  ...  until  the  audit.  And  why  bother  with  paperwork  when  you 
bring  an  outside  crane  operator  onto  a job  site,  you’ve  never  had  an  issue  before,  have  you? 

As  your  insurance  comes  up  for  renewal,  take  a little  time  to  truly  understand  your  policy 
and  coverages.  As  you  do,  I would  ask  you  to  keep  three  things  in  mind: 

1 .  TCIA  has  endorsed  one  insurance  company,  ArborMax,  which  has  what  could  be  the 
most  extensive  and  inclusive  coverages  in  the  industry. 

2.  ArborMax  insureds  benefit  from  loss-control  audits  handled  by  one  of  TCIA’s  loss- 
control  auditors  - who  are  experts  in  industry  safety  - not  an  insurance  generalist  who  may 
know  nothing  about  safety  in  commercial  tree  care. 

3.  ArborMax  donates  2 percent  of  premiums  back  to  TCIA  to  subsidize  the  association’s 
safety  programs. 

We  all  have  our  favorites  when  it  comes  to  saving  money.  I go  for  the  99  cent  Farmhouse 
Blend  of  coffee  at  Cumberland  Farms  stores  instead  of  Starbucks.  And  don’t  get  me  started 
on  the  bargains  I’ve  found  at  Ocean  State  Job  Lot. 

ArborMax  provides  comprehensive  coverage  while  remaining  competitive,  supports  TCIA 
and  intends  to  be  a part  of  the  tree  care  industry  for  many  years.  Remember,  it  doesn’t  cost 
anything  to  get  a quote.  (See  page  37  for  more  information.) 

Mark  Garvin,  Publisher 


Tree  Care  Industry  Magazine  is  the  official  publication  of  the  Tree  Care  Industry  Association. 

For  TCIA  membership  information , call  1-800-733-2622,  or  visit  www.tcia.org. 

TCIs  mission  is  to  engage  and  enlighten  readers  with  the  latest  industry  news  and  information  on 
regulations,  standards,  practices,  safety,  innovations,  products  and  equipment.  We  strive  to  serve  as  the 
definitive  resource  for  commercial,  residential,  municipal  and  utility  arborists,  as  well  as  for  others  involved  in 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  trees.  The  official  publication  of  the  non-profit  Tree  Care  Industry  Association,  we 
vow  to  sustain  the  same  uncompromising  standards  of  excellence  as  our  members  in  the  field,  who  adhere  to 
the  highest  professional  practices  worldwide. 
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in  Urban  Forests 

By  Jeff  Shimonski 


Inspecting  Hazardous  Trees 
and  Specifying  Care: 

The  Tale  of  Maid  Marion 

By  Guy  Meilleur,  BCMA 


ON  THE  COVER:  A crew  cleans  up  a damaged  state 
Champion  Bur  oak  along  the  entry  drive  into 
the  Biltmore  estate  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina, 
in  late  June.  Shown  are  Julian  Vaughan  on  the 
Prentice  loader;  Jake  Boyd  on  traffic  control; 
and  Griff  Weston  with  the  chain  saw.  Matt  Knull 
was  on  the  chipper,  and  Bill  Hascher,  CTSP  and 
arborist  manager  for  The  Biltmore  Company, 
was  overseeing  the  work.  A top  limb  on  the  oak 
broke  in  the  wind  the  night  before  and  took  down 
several  other  limbs  with  it.  Photo  by  Don  Staruk, 
TCI  Magazine  editor,  who  happened  to  be  visiting 
Asheville  at  the  time. 
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respectively,  the  60FM  and  72FM  are  ideal 
attachments  to  turn  your  skid  steer  loader 
into  a land  clearing  powerhouse. 


They  are  high  performance  mulching  head  attachments  for  skid  steer 
loaders  that  will  quickly  convert  heavy  brush,  undergrowth,  bushes  and 
small  trees  into  a finely  ground  mulch  that  can  be  reintroduced  directly 
into  the  soil. 


These  forestry  mulchers  feature  an  aggressive  tooth  design  and  cutting 
pattern  that  more  efficiently  cuts  trees  and  brush.  The  anvil  limits  the  bite 
that  the  teeth  can  take,  reducing  the  shock  load  to  the  head  and  carrier. 
The  anvil  allows  the  head  to  produce  a finer  ground  product  and  prevents 
pieces  of  wood  from  lodging  between  the  mower  and  the  housing. 


Bandit  builds  the  60FM  and  72FM  to  clear  more  material,  reduce  fuel 
costs,  and  produce  a finer  ground  material. . .building  your  bottom  line. 


See  why  skid-steer  operators  trust  their  Bandit  Model 
60FM  and  72FM  Forestry  Mulchers  to  build  their  bottom  line. 

Learn  more  at  www.banditchippers.com  or  call  1-800-952-0178  to  set  up  a demo. 


www.banditchippers.com  1 1.800.952.0178 1 Remus,  Ml  - USA 
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CONTACT  INFORMATION 

12660  E.  Lynchburg  Salem  Turnpike,  Forest  VA  24551 
Phone:  434.525.2929 
Fax:  434.525.0917 
E-Mail:  fevasales@ulsource.com 

www. uosforestry.com 


in 


TCI  EXPO  o] 

BALTIMORE*^ 


I VISIT  US  AT  BOOTH  # 
1021 


FEW  has  been  serving  the  forestry  industry 
for  years  with  quality  equipment.  We  are  still 
that  same  great  company,  but  now  with  the 
added  strength  of  Utility  One  Source! 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  PLEASE  VISIT: 


WWW, 


1 source.com 


OR  SCAN  HERE  TO  LEARN  MORE 


is/ 

- 


' 
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SAME  GREAT  QUALITY.  MEWLOOK. 


Whether  you  are  working  on  right-of-way,  tree  care,  or  removal,  there's  no  doubt  that  you 
know  your  trade.  And  we  know  the  equipment  that  helps  you  perfect  it.  For  over  30  years.  We 
have  been  the  leading  assembler  of  forestry  aerial  lift  trucks,  We  have  partnered  with  several 
other  companies  to  form  Utility  One  Source,  a new  company  that  will  be  a single-source  suppli- 
er for  all  equipment  needs.  UOS  Forestry  is  a division  of  Utility  One  Source  focusing  on  the  manu- 
facturing and  selling /renting  of  forestry  equipment,  Same  high-quality  equipment,  new  look. 
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wm  DIES  A 1BEE  WEIGH? 


What  does  a whole  tree  weigh?  This  one  came  to  about  20,000  pounds.  Courtesy  of  John  Ball. 


By  John  Ball,  Ph.D.,  CTSP 

How  much  does  a tree  weigh?  An 
interesting  question,  and  if  you 
ask  a group  of  arborists,  you 
might  find  there  is  as  much  variation  in 
their  weight  estimates  as  their  guesses  on 
the  tree’s  age.  Obviously,  crane  operators 
are  knowledgeable  on  the  subject,  as  are 
arborists  who  do  a lot  of  rigging,  but  for 
most  it  is  a guess. 

We  don’t  need  to  know  a tree’s  weight 
for  most  of  our  arboricultural  operations. 
It’s  not  a critical  piece  of  information. 
However,  the  need  to  know  a tree’s  weight 
does  come  up  in  a number  of  applications 
beyond  cranes.  Landscape  architects,  for 
example,  often  want  to  know  the  estimat- 
ed weight  of  a mature  tree  when  they  are 


designing  roof-top  gardens.  But  about  the 
only  time  I hear  arborists  discuss  tree  and 
branch  weight  is  when  it  is  in  regard  to 
pruning  or  installing  support  systems. 

Thinning,  one  of  the  commonly  em- 
ployed arboricultural  practices,  has  as  one 
of  its  objectives  to  “reduce  the  weight  on 
heavy  limbs.”  Thinning  is  often  performed 
as  either  a substitute  for  tree-support 
systems  or  in  conjunction  with  them.  The 
removal  of  living  branches  should  be  done 
with  a clear  benefit  in  mind,  yet  in  this  ap- 
plication of  thinning,  the  weight  removed 
by  pruning  and  its  benefit  to  the  structur- 
al integrity  of  the  tree  are  unknowns.  So 
what  does  a tree  weigh?  Here  I am  refer- 
ring to  static  load  of  the  above-ground  tree 
- what  a tree  weighs  without  the  dynamic 
loading  of  wind. 


Beginning  about  10  years  ago,  trees 
targeted  for  removal  from  the  campus  of 
South  Dakota  State  University  because  of 
disease  or  construction  (the  biggest  killer 
of  campus  trees)  were  weighed  after  being 
felled.  The  trees  were  notched  and  back- 
cut  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  felled 
trees  were  quickly  dismembered  into 
their  individual  limbs,  with  each  photo- 
graphed and  labeled.  Branches  were  sep- 
arated from  these  limbs  and  also  labeled. 
Randomly  chosen  branches  were  selected 
for  leaf  count.  To  reduce  weight  reduc- 
tion from  water  loss,  all  these  tree  parts  - 
trunk,  limbs,  branches  and  leaves  - were 
weighed  within  one  hour  of  felling  at  the 
university’s  Foundation  Seed  Stocks  Divi- 
sion scales. 

What  does  a tree  weigh?  Quite  a bit.  A 
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mature  oak  or  elm  about  60  feet  tall  may 
have  an  above-ground  weight  of  14,000 
to  23,000  pounds.  Even  40-foot-tall  trees 
may  weigh  6,000  to  9,000  pounds.  Con- 
sider this  the  next  time  you  are  felling  a 
tree;  essentially,  you  are  about  to  balance 
and  control  the  fall  of  a three-  to  six-ton 
object. 

So  what  determines  the  weight  of  a 
tree?  A tree’s  above-ground  weight  is 
dependent  on  several  key  variables  - the 
density  of  the  wood  and  the  tree’s  diam- 
eter and  height.  The  density  of  the  wood 
varies  with  species.  Some  trees,  such  as 
basswood  ( Tilia  americana ),  have  an  av- 
erage “green  weight”  of  wood  and  bark 
of  47  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  while  white 
oak  ( Quercus  alba)  is  about  74  pounds  per 
cubic  foot.  But  the  density  of  wood  var- 
ies considerably  within  a species  and  even 
within  the  same  tree,  so  species  difference 
is  not  nearly  as  important  as  size.  The  two 
key  size  variables  are  diameter  and  height. 

As  an  example,  the  equation  devel- 
oped for  predicting  weight  of  an  Ameri- 
can elm  tree  is  below.  The  equation  uses 
the  diameter  at  4.5  feet  (D)  and  the  total 
height  (H)  to  predict  the  green  weight  of 
the  tree  (GW),  including  limbs,  branches 
and  leaves. 

GW=  L2xD2.lxH0.53 

The  diameter  has  a greater  influence  on 
a tree’s  weight  than  the  height.  If  you  dou- 
ble the  diameter,  the  weight  of  a tree  can 
increase  more  than  four  times.  Why?  A 12- 
inch  tree  has  a cross-sectional  area  of  0.78 
square  feet.  If  you  double  the  diameter  to 
24  inches,  the  area  increases  to  3.14  square 
feet.  If  you  double  the  diameter,  you  qua- 
druple the  trunk  cross-sectional  area  and 
obviously  the  weight.  The  diameter  of  the 
tree  (taken  at  4.5  feet  above  the  ground) 
has  such  an  influence  on  a tree’s  above- 
ground weight  that  some  forestry  formulas 
for  green  weight  of  trees  only  use  the  di- 
ameter to  determine  weight. 

But  in  forestry,  many  of  the  mature  trees 
in  a stand  are  about  the  same  height,  so  there 
is  a fairly  consistent  diameter-to-height 
relationship.  The  trees  in  a typical  urban 
setting  vary  in  height,  so  one  12-inch  di- 
ameter tree  may  be  40  feet  tall  while  a 
nearby  12-inch  tree  might  be  60  feet  tall. 
Hence,  height  can  also  be  a factor  in  deter- 


Doug Muth,  CTSP,  is  a climber  for  Lou  Giroud  Tree  Service , a 30-year  TCIA  member  company  located  in 
Huntingdon  Valley  Pennsylvania , and  his  crew  were  removing  this  large , dead  red  oak  in  Bucks  County  Pa., 
last  fall  with  the  assist  of  a 40-ton  crane.  While  the  crane  can  weigh  the  piece  once  it's  loose,  sometimes  it 
is  good  to  know  the  weight  before  the  cut.  Photo  courtesy  of  James  Fairfield. 


mining  weight  but  not  as  much  of  an  influ- 
ence as  diameter.  If  you  double  the  height 
of  a tree  for  a given  diameter,  the  weight 
may,  at  most,  double. 

While  this  was  not  built  into  the  equa- 
tion, the  canopy  spread  also  has  an  influ- 
ence, as  larger  canopy  size  increases  limb 
weight.  This  is  a reason  urban  trees  tend 
to  weigh  more  than  their  forest  counter- 


part. Trees  within  a closed-canopy  forest 
tend  to  have  fewer  limbs  and  branch- 
es than  their  more  open-growing  city 
cousins.  Even  elms,  noted  for  their  wide- 
spreading,  arching  crowns,  are  more 
upright  in  a dense  forest.  However,  the 
spread  of  the  canopy  has  less  influence 
on  the  tree’s  weight  than  the  height  or 
diameter.  The  equation  was  based  upon 
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dbhl  (in) 

40  feet 

50  feet 

60  feet 

80  feet 

12 

1,400 

1,700 

2,000 

18 

3,500 

4,000 

4,600 

5,800 

24 

6,200 

7,300 

8,500 

11,000 

30 

9,900 

11,700 

13,600 

16,000 

36 

18,000 

20,000 

24,000 

Table  1.  Green  weight  of  the  above-ground  portion  of  open-grown , broad  leaf  trees  based  on  diameter  at 
breast  height  (dbh,  the  diameter  at  4.5  feet  above  the  ground)  and  total  height.  Courtesy  of  John  Ball. 


open-grown  trees  and  does  not  include  a 
variable  for  crown  spread. 

The  diameter  and  height  have  a great- 
er influence  on  weight  than  species  and 
spread.  So  while  there  are  certainly  weight 
differences  among  species  for  similar  siz- 
es, a generic  chart  will  at  least  be  close. 
Table  1 provides  an  estimate  for  the 
above-ground  weight  of  an  open-grown 
broadleaf  tree. 

So  how  is  the  weight  distributed  in  a 
tree?  As  an  example,  an  American  elm 
tree  with  a trunk  diameter  of  32  inches,  a 
height  of  60  feet  and  a spread  of  40  feet 
weighs  about  15,000  pounds.  The  trunk 
comprises  about  40  to  50  percent  of  this 


weight,  with  the  limbs  much  of  the  rest. 
Branches  attached  to  these  limbs  contrib- 
ute about  10  percent  to  the  tree’s  weight. 
The  leaves,  and  there  are  about  150,000 
leaves  in  an  elm  that  size,  weigh  0.03 
ounces  each.  This  means  the  entire  weight 
of  the  leaves  might  be  slightly  less  than 
300  pounds.  The  total  leaf  weight  may  be 
about  1 to  3 percent  of  the  total  weight  of 
the  above-ground  tree. 

So  if  you  want  to  reduce  the  weight  of  a 
tree  - cut  out  the  trunk. 

Generally,  the  concern  is  not  to  reduce 
the  weight  of  a tree  but  the  weight  of  a 
limb.  Limbs  still  represent  a considerable 
amount  of  weight  in  a tree.  An  elm  branch 


16  inches  in  diameter  and  35  feet  long  may 
have  a weigh  of  3,600  pounds.  What  can 
be  done  to  reduce  its  weight  (assuming 
this  is  necessary)? 

What  if  you  prune  off  the  end  of  a limb? 
How  much  of  a weight  reduction  is  that? 
Let’s  take  a limb  10  inches  in  diameter  at  its 
base  and  24  feet  long.  It  weighs  980  pounds, 
including  all  its  branches  and  leaves. 

If  we  prune  off  the  last  10  feet  of  the 
limb  - it’s  down  to  4 inches  in  diameter 
at  that  point  - we  reduce  the  weight  70 
pounds.  If  we  prune  off  a branch  that  is 
about  the  same  diameter  and  length  that 
also  attaches  about  10  feet  from  the  end, 
we  lose  another  60  pounds.  This  pruning 
reduces  the  weight  about  13  percent,  not 
that  much. 

Thinning  out  a large  limb  to  significant- 
ly reduce  weight  is  difficult,  because  most 
of  the  limb’s  weight  is  the  limb  itself,  not 
its  branches.  Also,  the  branches  closest  to 
the  base  of  the  limb  tend  to  be  the  largest 
and  heaviest.  Removing  these  branches,  a 
practice  known  as  lion- tailing,  can  have 


Maximize 
Your  Grip  I 


WITH  A GRAPPLE/ROTATOR  PACKAGE 

FROM  THE  VERY  BEST  NAME  IN  THE  BUSINESS 

A package  ideal  for  handling  brush,  timber,  and  so  much  more 
Various  boom  mounts  available  to  match  your  specific  tcTexPOo] 

raitimorf  leJ 

[ 


excavator  or  loader  configuration 
Available  in  a wide  range  of 
grapple  sizes 


BALTIMORE  (21!= 

VISIT  US  AT  BOOTH 
2121 


Our  strength  is  in  the  details 


For  more  information,  visit  us  at 


www.hu  ltd  i n s.  com 

= 1 


contact ; Hultdms  Inc  Tel:  519)  754-0044  Fax:  (519)  754-1509 


nfo@hultdins.com 


FORESTRY  • TREE  CARE  * LANDSCAPING  • SORTING  • DEBRIS  CLEAN  UP  • RECYCLING 
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12RX 


Morbark  Strong!  It's  more  than  a slogan;  itrs  a way  of  life  for  us.  It's  our  commitment  to  you  that  our  brush 
chippers  are  built  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  even  your  toughest  jobs.  Our  Beever™  M12RX  brush  chipper  is  aggressive, 
productive  and  engineered  to  give  you  the  power  and  features  you  need  to  maximize  output,  minimize  downtime  and 
enhance  your  profitability. 


Our  commitment  to  you  extends  beyond  the  sale  with  our  dedication  to  chipper  operator  safety  and  training,  ever- 
expanding  dealer  network,  as  well  as  unmatched  service  and  support  teams*  In  short,  our  commitment  to 
you  is  Morbark  Strong! 


Infeed  Opening 

The  60"  x 31 " chute  opening 
and  15"  x 12"  throat  opening 
allows  for  easy  feeding  of 
branchy  material  and  reduced 
saw  labor.  Available  with  our 
award-winning  GiipSafe® 
operator  safety  shield. 


TorqMax™  Top 
Feed  Wheel 

Feed  Wheel  Compression 
system  with  spring-assisted 
down  pressure  generates  more 
than  3,200  Ib./ft.  of  material 
pulling  force. 


New-Style  Discharge 

This  discharge  handles  palm 
and  stringy  material  with  ease, 
while  a 360°  swivel  discharge 
with  chip  deflectors  throws 
chips  great. 


Fully  Extended  Steel 
Frame  and  Weld 
Construction 


Our  fully  extended  steel  frame 
and  weld  construction  ensures 
maximum  system  support, 
stability  and  prevention  of 
premature  wear  and  tear. 


Great  Offers  when  you  buy  a Beever™  M12RX! 

• Complimentary,  First- Year  TCI  A Membership* 

• Payments  of  $99  per  month  for  your  first  four  months  and  rates  as  low  as  3.9% 

• Restrictions  apply  See  your  Morbark  dealer  or  sales  representative  for  more  information. 


Find  your  local  authorized  Morbark  Dealer  at  www.morbark.com/dealer 
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a negative  effect  on  taper  and  make  the 
limb  more  susceptible  to  failure.  Rather 
than  reduce  the  weight,  alter  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  weight.  Reducing  the  length  of 
the  limb,  reduction  pruning,  can  alter  the 
center  of  mass  of  the  limb,  and  that  will 
influence  the  forces  that  are  exerted  on  the 
branch.  Think  of  limbs  as  long  cantilevers 
with  their  hinge  at  the  trunk.  Shortening 
the  length  can  reduce  the  stress  on  the  bas- 
al part  of  the  limb. 

This  is  just  one  approach  to  pruning, 
and  there  is  more  than  one  approach  to 
pruning  a tree.  However,  before  touching 
the  saw  to  the  branch,  remember  the  most 
important  rule  of  tree  care  laid  down  by 
Hippocrates  almost  2,400  years  ago:  “At 
least  do  no  harm.” 

John  Ball,  Ph.D.,  CTSP,  is  a professor 
in  Plant  Science  at  South  Dakota  State 
University  in  Brookings,  South  Dakota, 
and  an  instructor  for  Emergency  Medical 
Technician  (EMT)  and  Pre-Hospital  Trau- 
This  elm  limb  weighed  close  to  1,500  pounds.  Courtesy  of  John  Ball.  rna  Life  Support  (PHTLS).  ^ 


ToweffitoMy 

Track  Carriers 


Get  your  track  carrier  parts  from  us! 


Quality  replacement  parts 

Helpful  customer  service 

Top  notch  technical  staff 

Urethane  pads  for  flat  bar  tracks 

Eleven  locations  across  North  America 

Track  and  suspension  parts  available  for  competitor  models 


770-386-6984 


parts@powerbully.com 


www.powerbulty.com 


PowerBully  / Soft  Track  Supply  Inc. 

A Division  of  Kassbohrer  All  Terrain  Vehicles,  Inc. 
Cartersville,  Georgia 
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Go  Green 


With  Ford  Advanced  Technology  Engines. 


A Green  Alternative  to  Diesel  from 

engine! 

.DISTRIBUTORS 


Products 


YOUR  Tier  ^Solution 


r \('4h 

ft  ' * 

•V  k ! 


FULLY  ELECTRONIC 
MAINTENANCE  FREE 
FORD  6R80  & 6R140 


ml  ] 


* , , * 


Reliable  — Durable  — Clean  — Green. 

+*  ■ ' S’  VS*  >,/.  ) % • 

Featuring  a complete  line  of  EPA  and  CARB  Certified  1.6, 2.5, 
and  6.8  L LSI  Engines  ranging  from  20  to  200  hp.  Available  in  Gasoline,  LPG,  CNG, 
Natural  Gas  and  Dudl  Fuel.  Our  engines  are  the  solution  to  high  priced  Tier  4 Diesels. 
Secured  Volumes,  Longer  Life  Cycles,  Dry  Fuel  and  Flex  Fuel  Valve  Trains  - 


Contact  One  Of  Our  Distributors  Today! 


Our  line  of  LSI  industrialized  Ford  engines  are  serviced  through  a Global  Dealer  Network. 


Anderson  Industrial  Engines  Co, 

Omaha,  NE  402-558-8700 

Southwest  Products  Corp. 

Phoenix,  AZ  877-779-3581 

Diesel  Power  Equipment 

Chicago,  IL  877  876-3732 
Farming  ton,  MO  800-876-3732 

Engine  Distributors  Inc. 

Archdale,  NC  800-220-7080 
Blackwood,  NJ  800-220-2700 
Ft  Lauderdale,  FL  800-257-6605 
Hoi  listen,  MA  800-220-2700 
Jacksonville,  FL  800-342-3575 

Engines, Inc. 

Jonesboro,  AR  800-562-8049 


Powertech  Engines  Inc. 

Fresno,  CA  (800)  750-1776 
Fullerton,  CA  (800)  784-1776 

Perkins  Pacific 

Ridgefield,  WA  877-877-3311 

McDonald  Equipment  Co. 

Willoughby,  OH  800-589-9025 
Portland,  MI  800-445-5273 
M.  G.  Bryan 
Equipment  Co. 

Grand  Prairie,  TX 
972-623-4300 

D A C Industrial 
Engines  Inc. 

Dartmouth,  NS,  Canada 
902-468-3765 


Marindustriel 

Montreal,  QC,  Canada 
514-342-2748 

Oakville,  ON,  Canada 
800-866-3831 

Simson  Maxwell 

Edmonton,  AB,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Calgary,  A B,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Port  Coquitlam,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Nanaimo,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Prince  George,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 


All  Marine  Spares 

Mona  Vale,  N.S.W.,  Australia 
61-2-99972788 

Compagnia  Tecnica  Motori  S.p.A. 

Milano,  Italy 
+39  0245058238 
Fornaut  Ehm  Sa 
Le  Pre  St  Gervais,  France 
01133148450394 

Power  Torque  Engineering  Ltd 

Binley,  Coventry,  UK 
011-44-247-663-5757 
Sauer  Motive  Systems 
Sauer  and  Sohn  KC 
Dieburg,  Germany 
011-49-607-120-6330 


Engine  Distributors  Inc.  * 400  University  Court  * Blackwood,  NJ  08012 
Phone:  (856)  228-7298  or  (800)  220-2700  • www.edi-dist.com 
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Cutting  Edge  - News 


Send  Cutting  Edge  News  items  to  editor@tcia.org 


TCIA  Associate  Members  at  Work 


Bill  Decker ; right ; president  of  Enginaire  Clean  Air  Systems  in  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  with  Peggy 
Drescher,  TCIA  Midwest  regional  outreach  coordinator,  during  a tour  of  Engina ire's  headquarters  and 
manufacturing  facility  in  July.  Enginaire  designs  and  manufactures  air  intake  systems  and  accesso- 
ries for  diesel  and  gas  engines  powering  mobile  and  stationary  equipment  that  operate  in  extreme 
conditions,  including  chippers  and  grinders  for  the  tree  care  industry.  Here,  Decker  is  holding  a 
precleaner,  designed  to  remove  up  to  97  percent  of  airborne  debris  from  the  incoming  air  before  it 
enters  the  air-induction  system  of  the  engine.  This  one  would  be  for  a large  chipper.  Don  Staruk,  TCI 
Magazine  editor,  also  took  the  tour  and  took  the  photo. 


James  Shoemaker,  Morbark 
president,  retires 

James  W.  Shoemaker  Jr.,  president  of 
Morbark,  LLC.,  retired  in  early  August  af- 
ter 13  years  with  the  company. 

“My  job  is  complete,”  said  Shoemaker. 
“When  I became  president,  I had  a mission 
- to  regain  market  share  and  increase  prof- 
itability for  Morbark,  and  then  to  prepare 
the  company  for  sale.  The  team  at  Mor- 
bark reacted  splendidly,  and  we  success- 
fully regained  market  share  and  enhanced 
our  profitability.” 

Morbark  was  acquired  by  Stellex  Capital 
Management  in  March  of  this  year.  Shoe- 
maker started  working  with  Stellex  in  Sep- 
tember 2015  and  agreed  to  stay  on  as  pres- 
ident for  a few  months  to  assist  with  the 
transition.  He  also  plans  to  stay  involved 
with  Morbark  in  a consulting  capacity. 

“Jim  Shoemaker  provided  strong  leader- 
ship to  Morbark  during  the  past  five  years 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  company’s 
growth,”  said  Morbark  CEO  Dan  Ruskin. 
“It’s  been  an  honor  to  work  with  him,  and 
we’re  all  grateful  for  his  contributions  and 
assistance  during  the  transition.  He  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  support  this  company 
and  its  customers,  dealers  and  employees, 
as  well  as  the  manufacturing  industry  as 
a whole.” 

Shoemaker  joined  Morbark  in  2003  as 
director  of  operations  before  being  pro- 
moted to  vice  president  of  operations,  and 
then  was  appointed  president  in  2011. 

Shoemaker  is  a founder  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Michigan  Manufactur- 
ers Association  and  is  involved  with  sever- 
al other  business  and  education  boards  in 
the  state.  In  May,  Shoemaker  was  honored 
with  the  2016  John  G.  Thodis  Michigan 
Manufacturer  of  the  Year  Award  for  Large 
Tier  Companies  by  the  Michigan  Manu- 
facturers Association  (MM A). 

Shoemaker  will  be  continuing  his  work 
with  industry  and  civic  organizations.  “I 
want  to  increase  my  engagement  to  help 
manufacturing  find  ways  to  encourage 
young  people  to  work  in  the  industry,” 
he  said.  “We  need  to  work  with  educa- 
tion to  make  the  curriculum  much  more 
trades-friendly.” 
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Palfinger  appoints  Northeast 
regional  sales  manager 

Omaha  Standard  Palfinger  (OSP)  has 
appointed  John  Strempfer  as  regional  sales 
manager  for  the  Northeastern  U.S.  Stremp- 
fer will  act  as  the  point  of  contact  for  OSP 
distribution  partners  in  Ohio,  Pennsylva- 
nia, District  of  Columbia,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  New  England  and  Michigan. 

His  product  focus  includes  service 
cranes,  crane  reinforced  service  bodies, 
compressors,  service  and  platform  bodies, 
hoists  and  pick-up  liftgates 

Whitelaw  joins  Rotochopper  as 
sales  manager  in  Southeast 

Dave  Whitelaw  has  joined  Rotochop- 
per’s  sales  team  as  the  regional  sales 
manager  for  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama 


and  Mississippi.  Whitelaw  has  20  years 
of  experience  in  the  organics  and  wood- 
recycling industry,  including  operations 
management,  sales  and  consulting. 

His  expertise  includes  high-speed  grind- 
ing equipment,  slow- speed  shredders, 
screening  equipment  and  other  equipment. 

Known  to  many  in  the  wood-  and 
organics-recycling  industry  as  “The  Grind- 
er Guy,”  Whitelaw ’s  “Hey,  Grinder  Guy” 
articles  are  featured  in  WHEN  (Waste  Han- 
dling & Equipment  News)  magazine  and  on 
his  website:  www.askthegrinderguy.com. 

T.  H.  Glennon  makes  Michel 
international  sales  manager 

T.  H.  Glennon  Co.,  Inc.  recently  pro- 
moted Kriem  Michel  to  international  sales 
manager.  Previously,  she  was  the  compa- 
ny’s national  sales  manager, 

Kriem  joined  the  sales  staff  of  T.  H. 
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Solutions 


tcTexpoI 


BALTIMORE 


VISIT  US  AT  BOOTH  # 

1729 


THE  CLEANEST  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINES  EVER  - WITH  NO  DPF. 

The  Scania  global  engine  platform  features  compact  dimensions  and 
a common  footprint  which  enhances  flexibility,  simplifies  installation  and 
shortens  time-to-market.  Last  but  not  least:  Proven  reliability,  outstanding 
operating  economy  and  industry-leading  fuel  efficiency  vouches  for  long- 
term profitability  and  satisfied  customers. 

Power  at  work.  It’s  here  for  you  today. 


For  the  closest  dealer  visit  www.scaniausa.com 
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Scania  U.S.A.  Inc. 


TCIA  Associate  Members  at  Work 


R&K  Pump  & Equipment ; Inc.,  a TCIA  associate  member  based  in  Pompano  Beach,  Florida,  exhibited 
at  the  Snow  & Ice  Management  Association's  19th  Annual  Snow  & Ice  Symposium,  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  June  23-24, 2016.  Here,  R & K’s  Bill  Byrd,  center,  views  with  an  attendee  a video  of  a 
de-icing  configuration  that  mounts  on  a two-wheeler.  At  left  is  R & K’s  Mike  Blatt.  Photo  by  Don  Staruk, 
TCI  Magazine  editor,  who  attended  the  show  with  Mark  Garvin,  TCIA  president,  and  Dave  Lee,  TCIA 
national  outreach  coordinator. 


Glennon  Co.  in  2001.  She  represented 
the  company’s  line  of  Colorfast  landscape 
mulch  colorants  as  well  as  the  Mulch  Col- 
or Jet  equipment,  which  is  used  to  inject 
colorants  directly  into  the  grinder. 

Prior  to  joining  T.  H.  Glennon,  Kriem 
worked  for  Bayer  Corporation’s  Coatings 
and  Colorants  Division,  where  she  gained 
extensive  experience  in  the  wood  mulch 
industry.  She  represented  Bayer’s  line  of 
iron-oxide  pigments  for  more  than  10  years. 

Fecon  adds  Midwest,  UK  dealers 

Fecon  Inc.  has  added  Tri-State  Bobcat  as 
an  authorized  Fecon  Dealer  covering  Min- 
nesota and  portions  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 
Tri-State  Bobcat  will  offer  Fecon’s  proven 
line  of  Bull  Hog  Mulchers,  FTX  Track  Car- 
riers and  various  other  forestry  attachments. 

“Tri-State  Bobcat  has  done  a great  job 
of  selling,  renting  and  servicing  Fecon  at- 
tachments to  customers  in  these  markets, 
and  now  we  look  forward  to  them  adding 
the  Fecon  FTX  tractor  line  to  that  offer- 
ing,” says  Matt  Warfel,  Fecon  regional 
manager, 


Fecon  has  also  created  Fecon  UK  Ltd. 
as  an  authorized  dealer  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland,  where  it  will  sell  the 
complete  line  of  Fecon  FTX  Tracked  Car- 
riers, Rubber  Tire  Tractors,  Bull  Hog  For- 


estry Mulchers  and  Forestry  Attachments. 
Fecon  UK  Ltd.  has  plans  for  a network  of 
service  agents  across  the  UK  and  a hire/ 
demonstrator  fleet  available  for  customers 
and  sub-dealers. 


Chassis  Cabs  Available  to 
complete  the  package 


Southco  Industries 
1840  E.  Dixon  Blvd. 

Shelby,  NC  28150 

1-800-331-7655 
fax:  (704)  482-2015 
www.so  u th  coin  d ustries.com 


Now 

11  ft  6in.  long  x 66  in.  high 
(14.5  cu.  yd.  capacity) 


tcTexpOo 

BALTIMORE  ^ 

[VISIT  US  AT  BOOTH  « 1 

1129  I 


New  Larger 
11  ft.  Dump  Body  from 
Southco  Industries 
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It's  the  perfect  time  to  expand  your  business  career  network 


‘ perfectXi 

TIME/  \ 

W World's 
largest 
tree  care 
show  and 
conference! 


BALTIMORE  O 


November  10-12 

Pre-conference  Nov.  9 ^ 


REGISTER  TODAY  FOR  THE  BEST  SAVINGS! 


online 


EXPO.TCIA.ORG  800.733.2622 


Cutting  Edge  - Products 


Zenitec  Clogger  Zero  Premium  Arborist  Trousers 


Heat  fatigue  and  dehydration  are  major  issues  to  be  aware  of  and 
be  prepared  for  when  working  in  hot  weather.  The  Clogger  Zero  Pre- 
mium Arborist  Trousers,  made  in  New  Zealand  by  Zenitec  for  the 
hot  sun  in  the  Australian  market,  are  designed  to  be  light  in  weight, 
heavy  in  protection.  Weighing  just  over  two  pounds,  Clogger  Zero 
Premium  Arborist  Trousers  are  made  from  high-tenacity-grade 
nylon.  Their  construction  and  texturizing  process  is  designed  to  cre- 
ate a wide  surface  area  to  increase  breathability,  effectively  transfer- 
ring heat  from  the  body  while  allowing  for  ventilation  and  increased 
airflow.  This  cooling  effect  is  further  aided  by  strategically  placed 
mesh  vents  at  the  rear  of  the  leg.  Abrasion  resistance  has  been  added 
to  the  knees,  the  trousers  being  deceptively  strong  and  hard-wearing, 
yet  providing  the  stretch  required  for  free  movement.  The  chain  saw 
protection  is  certified  to  AS/NZS4453.3.1997,  which  calls  for  no  cut 
through  at  a chain  speed  of  20  meters  (about  65  feet)  per  second. 
(www.clogger.co.nz) 
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Loftness  Carbide  Cutter  G4  mulching  head 

Loftness  Specialized  Equipment’s  Carbide  Cut- 
ter G4  mulching  head  attachment  for  skid  steers 
incorporates  an  adjustable  shear  bar  to  customize 
material  sizing  and  a 37-percent  larger  displacement  drive 
motor  with  more  torque.  The  G4  is  available  with  61-  and 
71 -inch  cutting  widths,  and  with  either  carbide-tipped  teeth 
or  heat-treated  steel  planer-blade  Loftness  Quadco  teeth.  An 
improved  staggered  spiral  tooth  configuration  is  designed  for 
better  power  distribution  and  balance  as  well  as  single-tooth  contact  with  the 
work  surface  at  all  times.  The  G4  features  a two-stage  cutting  chamber  with  two  shear  bars, 
designed  to  create  small  particle  sizes  while  eliminating  jamming  and  wrapping  issues.  A 
new  adjustable  primary-stage  shear  bar  can  be  widened  or  narrowed  to  fine-tune  material 
size  and  production  rate.  Improved  skid  shoes  can  be  adjusted  from  0.5  inches  to  -1.5  inch- 
es, which  allows  mulching  below  grade,  (info@loftness.com;  www.loftness.com) 
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Rayco  RM27  Multi-Tool  Carrier 


The  Rayco  stump  cutter  just  became  more  versatile.  Rayco’s  RM27  Multi- 
Tool  Carrier  is  a new  platform  for  carrying  a variety  of  work  tools,  including 
Rayco  stump  cutters,  tillers,  trenchers,  snow  throwers,  power  brooms, 
push  blades  and  more.  No  longer  is  the  stump  cutter 
just  a one-trick  pony.  This  machine  provides  oper- 
ators with  an  economical  and  versatile  tool  car- 
rier capable  of  utilizing  a variety  of  imple- 
ments. The  RM27  is  self-propelled,  with 
rubber  tracks,  and  is  powered  by  a 
26.5hp  Kohler,  fuel-injected,  gasoline 
engine.  The  RM27  has  been  designed 
with  easy-to-operate  controls  and  a low-maintenance  hydraulic  system.  Service  points 
are  easily  accessible,  and  powered  implements  feature  beltless  drive  trains.  The  RM27  is 
available  with  non-marking  rubber  tracks,  (www.raycomfg.com) 
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Terex  R350T  and  R350T 
Forestry  loaders 

Featuring  a 120-hp,  turbo-charged  Tier  4 
final  Cummins  QSF3.8  diesel  engine,  the 
new  Terex  Generation  2 (Gen2)  R350T  and 
R350T  Forestry  compact  track  loaders  offer 
operators  powerful  productivity  and  quick 
cycle  times.  Both  models  boast  360  ft-lbs 


of  peak  engine  torque,  high-flow  auxiliary 
hydraulics,  a high-capacity  cooling  system 
and  a two-speed  hydrostatic  drive  system 
that  allows  travel  speeds  up  to  10  mph.  The 
R350T  has  an  operating  weight  of  11,265 
pounds,  a tipping  load  of  10,100  pounds,  a 
3,535-pound-rated  operating  capacity  (at 
35  percent  tipping  load  capacity)  and  a lift 
height  of  125  inches.  To  tackle  tough  forestry 
jobsite  conditions,  the  R350T  Forestry  unit 
has  an  operating  weight  of  12,255  pounds, 
a tipping  load  of  10,700  pounds  - with  a 
3,745-pound  operating  capacity  at  35  per- 
cent tipping  load  capacity  - and  a lift  height 
of  125  inches.  Engineered  with  a narrow 
6-foot  profile,  15-inch  ground  clearance  and 
low  ground  pressure  - 4.4  psi  on  the  R350T 
unit  and  4.3  psi  on  the  R350T  Forestry  model 
- these  Terex  loaders  work  well  in  limited- 
access  areas  as  well  as  on  soft  or  sensitive 
surfaces.  Both  utilize  a proprietary  all-rubber 
track  rather  than  a rigid-track  technology, 
with  steel  embedded  tracks  mounted  on  an 
existing  skid  steer  chassis,  (www.terex.com/ 
construction) 

Circle  93  on  RS  Card  or  visit 
www.tcia.org/Publications 


For  more  information  on  products 
featured  here , circle  the  number  on  the 
Reader  Service  Card,  or  visit 
www.  tcia.  org/Publica  tions. 


Send  Cutting  Edge  Products 
information  to:  editor@tcia.org 
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Industry  Almanac 


More  almanac  online!  For  the  most  up-to-date  calendar  information, 
visit  www.tcia.org  ■=>  events  ■=> industry-calendar 

Sendalmanac  listings  to  editor@tcia.org, 
or  post  them  yourself  on  TCIA’s  Industry  Calendar  - follow  the  directions  above. 


What’s  Coming  in  TCI? 


Each  issue  of  TCI  Magazine  contains  a variety  of  articles  tailored  to  the  specific  needs,  concerns  and  inter- 
ests of  arborists.  TCI  solicits  a number  of  articles  from  outside  writers  to  keep  its  editorial  content  fresh. 

Do  you  have  a story  for  TCI?  The  editor  will  be  happy  to  review  your  idea  or  manuscript  and  discuss  it  with 
you.  Here  are  some  of  the  upcoming  topics  for  the  next  two  issues: 


October  2016 

Machinery  & Equipment:  Firewood  Equipment, 
Cranes,  Fleet  Storm  Preparations 
Tools  & Supplies:  PPE,  Hazard  Tree  Assessment 
Services:  Marketing  Tools,  New  Technology 
Safety:  Chain  Saw  Safety 
Pre-Show  Issue:  TCI  EXPO  2016 


November  2016 

Machinery  & Equipment:  Aerial  Equipment, 
Mini-Lifts 

Tools  & Supplies:  Ropes,  Cabling  & Bracing 
Services:  Consulting,  Fleet  Management 
Safety:  Site  Set-up,  CEU  Quiz 
Show  Issue:  TCI  EXPO  2016 


Contact  editor@tcia.org 

Advertising  opportunities:  Sachin  Mohan,  smohan@tcia.org 


September?,  2016 

Chipper  Operator  Specialist  - ASTI** 

Conyers,  GA 

Contact:  info@georgiaarborist.org 

September  12, 2016 

ISA  Cert.  Arb,  Util  & Muni  Spec.  & Cert.  Tree  Worker  Exam 

Downers  Grove,  IL 

Contact:  april@illinoisarborist.org 

September  16, 2016 

Electrical  Hazard  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Susan  Harwood  Grant  Funded 
Fowlerville,  Ml 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

September  16, 2016 

Electrical  Hazard  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Susan  Harwood  Grant  Funded 
Apopka,  FL 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


September  16-19, 2016* 

Pacific  NW  Chapter  Annual  Training  Conference 
Boise,  ID 

Contact:  www.pnwisa.org 


September  22, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazard  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Susan  Harwood  Grant  Funded 
Portsmouth,  NH 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


September  16-17, 2016* 

Arboriculture  Society  of  Michigan  Autumn  Arborfest 
Midland,  Ml 

Contact:  www.asm-isa.org 


September  21-22, 2016 

TCIA  Tree  Injection  Summit 

Gwinnett  Technical  College,  Lawrenceville,  GA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


★THE  BLUE  BRUISER* 


CAT  31 2 Track  System 
CAT  CG  325  bp  Tier  111  diesel  engine 
Grinder  functions  controlled  by  remote  control 


Self-cleaning  air  intake 
system  and  enclosed 
engine  compartment 

PT-Tech  HPTO-12 
Clutch 


QaEE  today  or  visit  us  onina  to  learn  more, 
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products  in  action  on  our  YouTube  channel! 


Circle  12  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


September  23, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazard  Awareness  Program/EHAP 
Susan  Harwood  Grant  Funded 
Andover,  MA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

September  25-26, 2016* 

New  York  State  Arborists  (NYSA)  Fall  Conference 
Liverpool,  NY 

Contact:  www.nysarborists.com 

October  3-4, 2016* 

Mid-Atlantic  Chapter  ISA  Conference 
Morgantown,  WV 
Contact:  www.mac-isa.org 

October  4, 2016* 

A300  Tree  Care  Standards  Workshop 
Kent,  OH 

Contact:  rrouse@tcia.org 

October  4-6, 2016* 

Oklahoma  Vegetation  Mgmt.  Assoc.  Conference 
Catoosa,  OK 

Contact:  www.okvma.com 

October  17-1 8, 2016* 

Illinois  Arborist  Association  Conference  & Trade  Show 
Tinley  Park,  IL 

Contact:  www.illinoisarborist.org 

October  20-21,2016* 

Kentucky  Arborist  Association  Annual  Conference 
Louisville,  KY 
Contact:  www.ky-isa.org 

October  21, 2016* 

EHAP  Workshop 

Cedar  Rapids,  IA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/events 
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October  27-28, 2016* 

Trees  SC  Annual  Conference 
Folly  Beach,  SC 
Contact:  www.treessc.org 

October  28-29, 2016 

New  Jersey  Shade  Tree  Federation  Annual  Conference 
Atlantic  City,  NJ 
Contact:  www.njstf.org 

October  30-November  1, 2016 

Prairie  Chapter  ISA  Annual  Conference 
Red  Deer,  AB,  Canada 
Contact:  www.isaprairie.com 

November  5-8, 2016* 

New  England  ISA  Chapter  Annual  Conference 
Burlington,  VT 

Contact:  www.newenglandisa.org 

November  10-1 2, 2016* 

TCI  EXPO  Trade  Show  & Conference 

Pre-conference  workshops  November  9 
Baltimore,  MD 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org 

November  30-December  2, 2016* 

New  England  Grows  Conference  and  Trade  Show 
Boston,  MA 

Contact:  www.newenglandgrows.org 


January  10-12, 2017 

Northern  Green  Expo 
Minneapolis,  MN 

Contact:  www.northerngreenexpo.org 

January  18, 2017* 

Grow  Maine  Green  Expo 
Augusta,  ME 

Contact:  www.mainearborist.org 

January  18-1 9, 2017* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Milwaukee,  Wl 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

January  19, 2017  * 

CT  Tree  Protective  Association  Annual  Meeting 
Southington,  CT 
Contact:  www.CTPA.org 

January  29-30, 2017* 

NY  State  Arborist  Association  Annual  Conference 
Suffern,  NY 

Contact:  www.NYSArborists.com 

February  5-9, 2017* 

Winter  Management  Conference 

Puerto  Rico 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org 


February  22-23, 2017* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Charlotte,  NC 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

March  15-1 6, 2017 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Windsor,  CT 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

April  4-5, 2017* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Arcadia,  CA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

* Indicates  TCI  A staff  will  be  in  attendance. 

**  ASTI  grant  supported  workshop 


Send  us  your  tree  care  photos! 

Want  to  see  your  tree  care  company 
featured  in  TCIA  publications  and  social 
media?  Send  us  your  photos  for  a chance 
to  appear  in  TCI  Magazine , our  monthly 
Reporter  member  newsletter  or  even  as 
the  cover  photo  for  the  TCIA  facebook 
page.  Contact  editor@tcia.org  to  find  out 
what  we  look  for  in  a great  photo. 


Cut  Knife  and  Teeth  \ x I Without  Sacrificing  Quality! 
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Winn  Wear  Parts  & Supplies  offers  a full  range 
of  replacement  brush  chipper  knives  for  all 
makes  and  models,  including: 

• Altec  • Terex 

• Bandit  • Vermeer 

• Rayco  • And  more! 

We  also  offer  a complete  line  of  replacement 
stump  grinder  teeth  and  cutting  wheels  from 
Green  Manufacturing. 
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WINN 

WEAR  PARTS  & SUPPLIES 

With  our  competitive  prices  and  commitment 
to  providing  our  customers  with  the  best 
possible  service,  you'll  always  win  the  battle 
between  price  and  quality  with  Winn  Wear 
Parts  & Supplies. 
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Staff  from  Lucas  Tree  Expert  Company  perform  an  aerial  lift  inspection.  It  is  important  that  the  maintenance  team  train  the  lift  operators  what  to  look  for  on  a daily 
basis.  Courtesy  of  Lucas  Tree  Expert  Company. 


By  David  Rattigan 

This  is  one  of  an  ongoing  series  of 
articles  in  TCI  Magazine  about  aerial  lift 
safety. 

When  a bucket  operator  begins 
his  or  her  ascent,  there  are  a 
number  of  things  the  operator 
should  be  able  to  count  on.  The  operator’s 
harness  should  be  in  good  condition  and 
fastened  to  keep  him  or  her  safe  in  the 
bucket.  The  rig,  truck  mounted  or  tracked, 
should  be  stabilized  properly,  giving  the 
equipment  a solid  anchor  on  the  ground. 
Oh,  yeah,  and  the  boom  should  work. 

That’s  not  always  the  case,  as  the  acci- 
dent reports  in  this  magazine  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  2016  illustrate. 

Consider  the  June  15  accident  in  Felsen- 
thal,  Arkansas,  that  dropped  a tree  ser- 
vice company  owner  30  to  40  feet  to  the 
ground  as  he  was  working  from  a bucket 
to  remove  a storm-damaged  tree  that  had 
fallen  into  a house.  According  to  the  El 
Dorado  News-Times , Howard  Cupp  Jr., 
48,  had  cleared  some  of  the  tree,  and  then 
called  for  another  boom  truck  to  remove 
a large  section  of  the  tree  that  had  fallen 
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inside  the  house.  Cupp  was  moving  the 
boom  back  into  its  park  position  when  the 
boom  failed. 

“He  was  going  back  to  rack  the  boom, 
to  raise  it  up,  and  he  heard  a pop.  A pin 

Aerial  Lift  Safety  - 
The  Series  at  a Glance 

This  is  the  seventh  in  a series  of  ar- 
ticles to  run  in  TCI  Magazine  looking 
at  aerial  lift  operator  safety.  The  series 
so  far  includes: 

4/15  Can  Operator  Safety  Be  Engi- 
neered for  Aerial  Lifts? 

6/15  Buckets  of  Trouble 
8/15  Adjusting  Your  Fall- Arrest  Har- 
ness as  Though  Your  Life  De- 
pends On  It 

9/15  Compact  Lift  Specialist  Training 
Program  Now  Available 
11/15  Engineering  Operator  S afety 
for  Compact  Aerial  Lifts 
12/15  Aerial  Lift  Falls  - Shared  Re- 
sponsibility 

8/16  Check  Your  Boom,  Save  Your 
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backed  out  of  the  hydraulic  cylinder  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  boom,  and  it  caused  the 
boom  to  fall  freely.  He  basically  just  rode 
it  down,”  his  cousin,  a co-owner  of  the 
company,  told  the  El  Dorado  News-Times. 
He  also  told  the  News-Times  that  the  boom 
truck  had  been  inspected  by  the  manufac- 
turer and  certified  less  than  a year  before. 

The  boom  struck  an  outdoor-storage 
building  and  then  hit  the  ground.  Cupp 
rolled  out  of  the  bucket  and  into  a muddy 
hole  left  by  recent  rains.  He  was  airlifted 
to  Louisiana  State  University  medical  cen- 
ter in  Shreveport,  La.,  for  treatment  and 
evaluation,  where  the  initial  reports  found 
no  internal  injuries. 

Or,  consider  what  happened  a week  be- 
fore in  Dunn,  Wisconsin.  There,  a 50-year- 
old  bucket  operator  fell  75  feet  after  the 
fully  extended  arm  of  his  boom  “broke  off 
near  the  truck  end  for  unknown  reasons, 
causing  the  arm  and  the  bucket,  with  the 
man  inside  it,  to  fall  to  the  ground,”  taking 
down  power  lines  as  it  fell.  Rescue  person- 
nel used  a defibrillator  to  restore  the  uncon- 
scious operator’s  pulse,  and  a medical  heli- 
copter flew  him  to  University  of  Wisconsin 
Hospital  for  treatment  for  serious  injuries. 

Although  seven  months  is  an  admit- 


A driver  performs  the  pre-trip  inspection  using  a new  handheld  device  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company  uses. 
Photo  courtesy  of  Davey  Tree. 


tedly  small  sample  size,  a review  of  the 
Tree  Care  Industry  Association’s  accident 
reports  for  this  period  found  20  deaths  or 
injuries  related  to  aerial  lifts,  making  those 
boom  failures  an  even  10  percent. 

How  does  a tree  care  operator  prevent 
accidents  like  this? 

As  with  many  tree  care  incidents,  the 
best  prevention  comes  on  the  ground,  be- 
fore the  job  begins. 

“The  bulk  of  these  failures  - and  they’re 
often  catastrophic,  with  booms  snapping 
off,  pedestals  failing  - are  usually  older 
units  that  may  not  have  continued  to  be 
maintained,”  says  Timothy  Walsh,  CTSP, 
safety  manager  for  accredited  TCIA  mem- 
ber The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company, 
which  services  the  U.S.  and  Canada  and  is 
headquartered  in  Kent,  Ohio. 

“Often  they  have  been  resold,  and  most 
often  to  smaller  companies  that  may  not 
have  preventative  maintenance  programs 
as  they  should;  they  may  not  have  done 
inspections  as  they  are  supposed  to,  and 
much  to  the  equipment  manufacturer’s 
chagrin,  they  aren’t  even  aware  of  who 
currently  has  the  unit,”  says  Walsh.  “So  if 
an  item  has  been  recalled,  these  companies 
tend  not  to  even  know  about  it,  because 
they  bought  the  equipment  from  some- 
one, who  bought  it  from  someone  else.  So 
the  manufacturer  doesn’t  know  who  these 
folks  are.  I believe  that’s  where  the  prob- 
lem starts,  with  people  using  equipment 
and  not  maintaining  it.  Then  you  start 
adding  things  to  that  - some  human-error 
factors,  misuse  of  equipment,  things  like 
that  - everything  compounds.” 

Many  of  the  aerial  lifts  that  wind  up  at 
smaller  residential  companies  began  their 
lives  with  the  larger  companies,  which  re- 
tire the  equipment  and  which  is  then  sold 
at  auction  or  by  other  means.  That  boom 
may  go  on  to  a long,  safe  life,  but  only  if  it 
continues  to  be  maintained  properly. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  get  boom 
failures,  there’s  a high  likelihood  that 
they’re  not  doing  their  annual  aerial  lift 
inspections  and  certifications,”  says  Andy 
Trotter,  CTSP,  vice  president  of  West  Coast 
Arborists,  Inc.,  an  accredited  TCIA-mem- 
ber  company  based  in  Anaheim,  California, 
which  services  clients  in  that  state,  Arizona 
and  Nevada.  “That  would  be  something  I 
think  would  be  typical  of  a small  company. 
They  wouldn’t  even  consider  doing  certifi- 


cations annually.” 

Many  of  the  experts  who  contributed  to 
this  article  noted  that  there  are  many  small- 
to  medium-sized  tree  care  companies  with 
excellent  safety  protocols  in  place,  includ- 
ing maintenance  protocols.  However,  at  a 
small  company,  safety  at  times  gets  lost  in 
the  mix  of  other  needs.  It  should  not. 

A larger  company  has  more  resources 
dedicated  to  instilling  and  maintaining  the 
safety  of  its  employees,  including  a dedi- 
cated manager  in  charge  of  safety,  but  the 
challenge  is  to  instill  that  culture  over  many 
employees  and  a broad  geographic  area. 
For  the  smaller  company,  the  challenge  is 
that  the  person  in  charge  of  safety  might 
also  be  the  person  in  charge  of  marketing, 
sales,  bookkeeping,  equipment  mainte- 
nance and  other  operations.  Safety  cannot 
be  allowed  to  get  lost  in  the  shuffle;  if  it 
does,  the  result  can  be  tough  consequences. 

“It  comes  down  to  value  and  culture,” 
Walsh  says.  “A  very  small  company  with 
two  or  three  people  can  have  a very  good 
safety  culture  and  have  safety  be  a value  of 
the  organization  just  as  any  company  can, 
regardless  of  size.” 

So,  for  the  owner  of  a residential  tree 
company,  here’s  what  safety  experts  rec- 
ommend for  keeping  your  aerial  lifts  safe. 

Follow  established  standards 

Peter  Gerstenberger,  TCIA’s  senior  ad- 
visor for  safety,  standards  & compliance, 
notes  that  when  a company  buys  a used 


boom,  there  is  no  entity  in  place  that  tracks 
the  unit’s  age  or  pedigree. 

“Typically,  when  a smaller  company  is 
buying  one  of  these  units  at  an  auction  or 
a used-equipment  dealership  somewhere, 
they  don’t  have  a Car  Fax  on  this  unit,”  Ger- 
stenberger says.  “They  don’t  know  its  histo- 
ry. They’re  lucky  if  they  know  its  age.” 

But  there  are  ways  a company  can  pro- 
tect its  employees,  and  itself. 

Walsh,  a former  staff  arborist  for  TCIA, 
recommends  that  the  new  aerial  lift  owner 
have  the  boom  inspected  by  an  aerial  lift 
mechanic  who’ll  also  do  regular  mainte- 
nance on  the  unit.  (A  manufacturer  can 
connect  the  company  and  technician.) 

“Before  I purchased  it,  I would  pay  that 
person  to  inspect  it,  just  like  you  would  a 
car  or  a house,”  he  says.  “You  wouldn’t 
buy  a house  without  having  someone  in- 
spect it.  You  wouldn’t  buy  a plane  (with- 
out an  inspection).” 

Different  manufacturers  have  different 
(and  often  specific)  guidelines  for  daily, 
weekly,  annual  or  other  periodic  inspec- 
tions and  maintenance.  Some  of  that  is 
covered  in  ANSI  A92.2  and  the  Z133,  but 
the  manufacturer’s  operator’s  manual  will 
provide  a detailed  guide  for  keeping  the 
unit  working,  with  specific  guidelines  and 
a maintenance  checklist. 

“I  always  harken  back  to  ‘What  does  the 
manufacturer  say?”’  Walsh  explains.  “It’s 
their  unit.  They  built  it.  They  know  how  to 
keep  it  up,  and  they  know  how  it’s  going  to 
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Operator  flying  the  boom , doing  it  all  right:  Truck  is  set  up  properly  two  wheel  chocks  down , outrigger  pads  placed,  TTC  (temporary  traffic  control)  established  and 
operator  is  facing  the  wires  as  he  moves.  Courtesy  of  Davey  Tree. 


fail,  so  they  know  what  to  look  for.  Getting 
back  to  (the  scenario  where)  I’m  buying  a 
lift  truck  from  you,  and  you  bought  it  from 
somebody  else  and  they  bought  it  from 
somebody,  we  probably  don’t  even  have 


the  manual,  which  is  a requirement.  The 
manufacturer’s  manual  has  to  be  with  the 
unit.  So  start  with  the  operator’s  manual.” 

On  a daily  basis,  West  Coast  Arborists 
reviews  the  standard  TCIA  vehicle  inspec- 


tion checklist,  looking  for  hydraulic  links, 
wear  spots  on  the  cables  or  on  fiberglass 
components,  etc.  Trotter  says  that  his  com- 
pany also  follows  the  manufacturer’s  care 
recommendations . 
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NATIONAL  CRANE 


Truck  Mounted  Cranes 

M Series  Cranes  221 01 S Crane 

Call  800-824-6704  or  email  barunnion@runnionequipment.com  today! 
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www.runnionequipment.com 
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PALFLGGT 


TRUCK  GQUIPMGNT 

TIFFIN,  OHIO 


INNOVATIVE 


PROVIDING  PRODUCTS  BEYOND  THE  STANDARD 


PalFleet  Tiffin  - Your  premier  Arborist  articulating  crane 
package  source.  With  decades  of  experience  in  the  development 
and  customization  of  knuckleboom  crane  packages,  PalFleet 
Tiffin  will  design  and  build  a custom  package  that  best  suits 
your  business  and  your  geographical  location  requirements. 


The  developer  of  the  original  Tree-Mekr  PalFleet  Tiffin  is  capable 
of  thinking  “outside-of-the-box”  to  develop  packages  that  are 
replacing  conventional  tree  care  equipment.  Our  highly  efficient 
equipment  will  save  you  critical  job  time  and,  most  importantly, 
create  a significantly  safer  work  environment. 


Circle  23  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Lift  inspection  training  at  Asplundh  Tree  Expert  Company  for  one  of  the  company's  100-foot  lifts  used  in  tree 
care  around  the  country.  Photos  on  this  page  and  page  32  courtesy  of  Asplundh. 


“I  would  think  that  any  time  a person 
buys  a boom  secondhand,  it  almost  should 
be  automatic  that  you  immediately  get  it 
certified,  or  even  have  getting  it  certified 
part  of  the  purchase  agreement,”  says 
Trotter.  “We  definitely  buy  used  trucks 
ourselves.  Sometimes  we’ll  buy  older 
units  and  put  them  on  a new  cab  and  chas- 
sis, but  obviously  they’re  going  to  get  cer- 
tified before  they  go  out  into  the  field.  A 
third  party,  not  our  own  staff,  inspects  that 
thing  head  to  toe.” 

At  Asplundh  Tree  Expert  Co.,  an  in- 
ternational line-clearance  company  em- 
ploying 30,000,  all  of  the  lift  components 


are  inspected  and  tested  according  to  the 
ANSI  A92.2,  Vehicle  Mounted  Elevating 
and  Rotating  Work  Platforms  standard,  in- 
cluding checking  the  insulation  properties 
of  the  boom  on  units  that  will  be  working 
near  power  lines. 

“We  also  do  ‘pre-flights,’”  explains 
Bruce  Mellott,  CTSP,  vice  president  of 
corporate  safety  for  Asplundh,  which  is 
headquartered  in  Willow  Grove,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  another  TCI  A member 
company.  “If  I’m  going  to  operate  that 
piece  of  equipment  today,  before  I actu- 
ally put  a guy  in  it,  I’m  checking  the  con- 
trols to  make  sure  it  goes  up,  down  and 


traverses  the  way  it’s  supposed  to.  I can 
do  all  that  from  the  ground.  That’s  sup- 
posed to  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day  on  a daily  basis.  By  doing  that  kind 
of  thing,  we  see  - knock  on  wood  - very, 
very  few  boom  failures.  We  just  don’t 
have  many,  because  we’re  finding  prob- 
lems before  they  become  problems.  Do 
we  take  trucks  out  of  service  as  part  of 
the  yearly  inspection?  Yes,  on  occasion, 
because  we’re  finding  bad  cylinders,  or 
a crack  here  or  there.  But  we’re  finding 
them  at  that  stage  as  opposed  to  when 
somebody’s  actually  using  the  device  and 
is  in  the  air.  The  maintenance  piece  can 
go  a long  way  in  preventing  those  kinds 
of  things.” 

Having  protocols  in  place  can  keep  a 
crew  safe,  but  consistently  adhering  to 
those  standards  is  a challenge  as  well.  At 
Asplundh,  Mellott  explains,  there  is  a sys- 
tem that  includes  verification  as  well  as 
trust.  Trainees  are  assimilated  into  the  cul- 
ture, the  expectation  is  set,  and  they  must 
demonstrate  they  understand  it  and  can  do 
it.  Then  in  the  field,  the  work  is  document- 
ed and  the  paperwork  is  audited  to  be  sure 
it’s  done. 

Mellott  also  brought  up  another  scenar- 
io that  a small  residential  tree  care  com- 
pany might  face.  It  may  not  own  its  own 
aerial  lift  and  is  renting  for  the  job. 

“Not  everybody  even  owns  one,”  Mel- 
lott says.  “Sometimes  you’re  going  to 
your  local  neighborhood  rental  place  and 
you’re  renting  a lift  for  a job  or  two.  Who 
knows  what  kind  of  maintenance  work 
gets  done  on  it  at  that  point,  or  even  what 


Visually  inspect  the  rotation  gear  box  mounting  bolts  daily. 
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Attention  frequent  flyers: 
Reserve  your  first-class  seat  now 


SEQUOIA 


Seat  harness  for  tree  care 

Ascending,  moving  through  the  tree,  hanging,  cutting:  no  matter  the  task,  the 
SEQUOIA  harness  provides  maximum  comfort  thanks  to  an  extra-wide,  semi-rigid, 
padded  waistbelt,  and  large,  adjustable,  padded  leg  loops.  The  superb  adjustability 
and  the  ability  to  easily  carry  and  organize  tools  on  the  waistbelt  make  this  harness 
an  ergonomic  masterpiece.  Enhance  with  a wide  range  of  accessories,  including  a 
rigid  seat  and  shoulder  straps. 

www.petzl.com/SEQUOIA 
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Visually  inspect  the  lower  boom  hydraulic  cylinder  pin  mounting  bolts  daily 


Visually  inspect  the  rotation  gear  box  lid  bolts  daily 


level  of  training  the  operator’s  had.” 

He  recommends  being  sure  that  the  reg- 
ular maintenance  has  been  done  (at  the 
least,  the  sticker  from  the  annual  inspec- 
tion), and  doing  the  “pre-flight.” 

“As  it  would  do  in  the  case  of  a pur- 
chase, a company  should  look  to  see  that 


the  boom  has  been  inspected  within  the 
past  year,  and  try  to  determine  how  well 
it’s  been  maintained.” 

Fostering  a safety  culture 

“The  companies  that  ‘get  it’  are  mem- 
bers of  TCIA,  participate  regularly  in 


safety-related  conferences  or  training  or 
those  types  of  avenues  where  they  can  ob- 
tain more  safety  information,”  says  Gerry 
Breton,  CTSP,  CSMP,  safety  director  for 
Lucas  Tree  Experts,  a TCIA  member  com- 
pany based  in  Maine  and  accredited  for 
both  Utility  Contractor  and  Commercial 
Residential  work,  and  servicing  parts  of 
the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  for  small  oper- 
ations struggling  to  stay  in  business  and 
make  a living,  other  areas  of  the  business 
may  take  priority  over  safety. 

“It’s  tough  to  see  (a  return  on  invest- 
ment) on  safety  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  you  don’t  have  injuries,  you  don’t 
have  fatalities,  you  don’t  have  these  other 
unfortunate  circumstances  that  don’t  hap- 
pen when  you  do  have  safety  in  place,” 
says  Breton,  adding  that  a company  can 
build  a safety  culture  without  designating 
a director. 

“It’s  my  opinion  that  safety  takes  every 
person,”  he  adds.  “If  you  see  something, 
say  something.  That’s  kind  of  branched 
out  from  the  TSA  (Transportation  Securi- 
ty Administration)  to  other  organizations. 
Stop  it  before  it  happens.” 

Breton  recalls  making  a presentation  on 
pre-job  briefings  at  a meeting  of  the  Maine 
Arborists  Association,  which  is  comprised 
largely  of  smaller  tree  care  businesses.  He 
was  shocked  by  the  number  of  companies 
that  didn’t  follow  that  practice. 

“If  you’re  not  doing  a briefing,  what  are 
you  doing  to  assure  the  safety  of  your  em- 
ployees?” ^ 
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10  Years  of  innovations,  a strong  sense  of  reliability  and  commitment  with  ONE  goal  in 
mind;  make  your  job  easy,  safe  and  efficient,  Our  high  quality  compact  lifts  are  computer 
and  electronic  controllers  free  and  use  only  simple  common  components.  Our  exclusive 
features  and  design  will  give  you  the  best  performance,  climbing  capability,  ease  of 
repair  and  maintenance  than  anything  you  ever  tried. 

Join  the  "Simple  Inside™"  community  and  start  focusing  on  your  customers. 


BALTIMORE 


FOB  USA  CITIZEN 5 AND  COMPANIES  ONLY 


NO  COMPUTERS  / CONTROLLERS 
NO  FANCY  PARTS  AND  SENSORS 


AMAZING  DEPARTURE  ANGLE 


LONG  TRAVEL  OUTRIGGERS 


0%  ON  60  MONTHS  FINANCING 


FREE  SHIPPING  FOR  LOWER  50 


Easy  Lift,  the  fastest  growing  brand  of  tracked  lifts  in  North  America 


I Build  and  customize  your  own  unit  online  at  www.UPequip.ca  I 
[ 16  models  up  to  139  feet  I Circle40onRSCardorvisitwww.tcia.org/Publications 

I More  than  80  configurations  I TOLL  FREE  1-844-UPequip 


Accreditation  Profile 


Lucas  Tree  Expert  Company  crews  performing  line  clearance.  Courtesy  of  Lucas  Tree. 


By  Janet  Aird 

John  Lucas  founded  Lucas  Tree  Ex- 
pert Co.  in  1926  to  help  the  power 
company  complete  the  electrification 
of  rural  Maine,  says  Gerry  Breton,  CTSP, 
the  company’s  safety  director. 

Today,  Arthur  Batson  Jr.,  who  pur- 
chased the  company  in  the  1980s  from  his 
father,  Arthur  Batson  Sr.,  is  the  president, 
CEO  and  majority  owner.  Arthur  Batson 
III,  the  CFO,  and  Peter  Marion,  the  COO 
and  vice-president  of  operations,  are  mi- 
nority owners. 

“We  are  primarily  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pi to  the  outer  reaches  of  the  Maritimes  (in 
Canada)  and  the  southeastern  portions  of 
the  United  States,”  Breton  says. 

Approximately  85  to  90  percent  of  the 
company’s  core  business  is  in  line  clear- 
ance for  investor- 
owned  utilities, 
electric  coopera- 
tives, pipelines, 
municipalities 
and  Department 
of  Transportation 
(DOT)  customers. 
They  also  provide 
utility  construction 
services,  such  as 

pole  setting,  under- 

Arthur  Batson  Jr.  , , • 

ground  conduit  in- 
stallation and  utility 
vault  and  manhole  construction. 

“We  get  more  work  because  we  offer 
those  services,”  Breton  says. 

The  remaining  customers  are  residential 
and  commercial,  primarily  HO  As. 

Line-clearance  regulations  differ  among 
utilities  in  both  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  but 
there  are  differences  between  the  countries 
as  well.  For  example,  Canada  uses  the  met- 
ric system  and  has  different  requirements 
for  arborist  training.  In  Canada,  contrac- 
tors have  to  be  members  in  good  standing 


with  the  Construction  Safety  Associa- 
tion. In  the  United  States,  they  must  meet 
OSHA’s  recordkeeping  requirements. 

Some  500  Lucas  employees  work  on 
line  clearance.  All  employees  who  work 
on  transmission  lines  are  pesticide  appli- 
cators following  instruction  directly  from 
the  utility. 

Both  divisions,  utility  and  residential/ 
commercial,  use  the  same  corporate  safety 
manual,  the  same  tailgate  process  and  the 
same  safety  stand-down,  where  the  com- 
pany shuts  down  for  an  hour  the  first  Mon- 
day of  every  month  for  an  aspect  of  safety 
training  or  education. 

“Our  company  strives  for  seamless 
training,”  Breton  says.  “We’ve  had  resi- 
dential employees  who  transitioned  into 
utility  line  clearance.” 

Foremen  especially  must  complete  ar- 
borist training.  In  states  that  require  an 
arborist  license,  they’re  provided  with 
a study  guide.  Where  licenses  aren’t  re- 
quired, the  company  provides  its  own 
study  guide  and  requires  foremen  to  have 
a Lucas  arborist  certificate. 

The  majority  of  the  training  is  in  the 
field,  he  says.  “Every  tree  is  different  and 


every  jobsite  is  different.  Training  goes  on 
every  day.  I have  a passion  for  safety.  It’s 
all  about  the  employees  and  making  sure 
everyone  goes  home  at  the  end  of  the  day.” 

And  the  training  goes  all  the  way  to  the 
top.  Art  Batson  Jr.  just  earned  his  Certified 
Treecare  Safety  Professional  (CTSP)  cre- 
dential in  May  of  this  year.  The  company 
now  has  48  CTSPs. 

Lucas  uses  GPS  and  GIS  technology  in 
many  ways,  Breton  says.  “It’s  been  a great 
tool.” 

All  trucks  are  equipped  with  GPS  units, 
which  provide  their  location.  He  and  the 
line-clearance  customers  have  access  to 
the  information. 

He  can  tell  what  road  a truck  is  on,  if  it’s 
moving  or  stopped,  if  it’s  speeding  and  if  the 
boom  is  deployed  or  not.  He  also  can  show 
up  on  the  worksite  unannounced.  Customers 
benefit  from  the  information,  too.  For  exam- 
ple, during  a storm,  they  can  tell  when  the 
trucks  are  headed  in  their  direction. 

In  the  second  use  of  the  technology,  all 
utility  poles  are  tagged  with  a GPS  unit; 
with  GIS  software,  which  stores,  retrieves, 
manages,  displays  and  analyzes  data  rele- 
vant to  the  maintenance  of  each  pole;  and 
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with  a transmitter.  The  trucks’  GPS  units 
are  integrated  with  the  data  from  the  utility 
poles.  The  units  guide  crews  to  worksites, 
provide  electronic  work  orders  and  track 
equipment  maintenance. 

And  last,  crews  are  equipped  with  hand- 
held GPS/GIS  devices  to  record  their  work 
and  the  time  it  was  completed. 

According  to  Lucas’  website,  much  of 
the  cost  of  power  outages  and  other  pow- 
er disturbances  can  be  directly  attributed 
to  overgrown  vegetation  on  utility  line 
rights-of-way. 

The  company  uses  integrated  vegeta- 
tion management  (IVM),  a practice  that 
includes  a combination  of  chemical,  bio- 
logical, cultural,  mechanical  and/or  man- 
ual treatments,  to  control  vegetation  near 
utility  lines  as  well  as  near  some  rural 
substations.  IVM  programs  are  designed 
to  establish  stable,  desirable  and  low- 
growing  vegetation  that  outcompetes 
taller  species. 

A small  residential  unit  of  Lucas  Tree 
Expert  Co.  in  Maine  earned  TCIA  Accred- 
itation approximately  nine  years  ago.  The 


U.S.  side  of  the  line-clearance  division 
earned  TCIA  Accreditation  in  May  of  this 
year. 

Breton  and  Arthur  Jr.  worked  on  the  Ac- 
creditation process. 

“Accreditation  brings  recognition  to  the 
organization  that  we  have  safety  proce- 
dures in  place  and  operate  ethically,”  Bret- 
on says.  “It  identifies  gaps  and  protects 
employees,  and  it  helps  validate  what  we 
communicate  to  our  customers. 

“I  tell  our  employees  every  day:  Our 
goal  is  to  be  a benchmark  in  the  industry, 
from  training  and  skills  to  performance 
on  the  roadside  and  preventing  injuries. 
Accreditation  is  one  more  piece  of  that 
benchmark.” 

After  the  audit,  the  TCIA  Accreditation 
auditor  told  Breton  and  Arthur  Jr.  that  Lu- 
cas was  one  of  the  few  companies  that  had 
no  findings  that  needed  to  be  corrected, 
Breton  says.  “We  had  everything  in  place.” 

It  helped  that  a unit  of  the  company  al- 
ready had  earned  residential  Accreditation 
and  that  its  residential/commercial  and 
utility  line-clearance  safety  training  was 


seamless. 

“There’s  a lot  of  similarity  between  res- 
idential and  utility  accreditations,”  Breton 
says.  “On  the  other  hand,  we  were  pre- 
pared, and  we’d  been  preparing  for  at  least 
a year.  I wanted  to  be  sure  it  was  all  laid 
out  when  the  auditor  showed  up.  He  went 
to  the  field  unannounced.” 

Lucas  will  use  its  Accreditation  in  mar- 
keting the  company.  Breton  hopes  other 
utility  companies  will  become  accredited, 
as  well. 

“As  more  of  the  bigger  contractors  be- 
come accredited,  more  information  will 
get  out  there.  Ideally,  our  customers  will 
know  about  Accreditation  and  why  they 
should  want  or  need  an  accredited  compa- 
ny working  for  them.” 

The  company  is  growing  slowly,  to  en- 
sure that  the  administrative  staff  grows 
to  support  the  growth  in  the  field,  Breton 
says.  Ultimately,  though,  it  has  the  same 
short-term  and  long-term  goals. 

“Zero  injuries,  zero  accidents,  zero 
property  damage  and  zero  equipment 
damage,”  says  Breton.  ^ 
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ACCREDITED 

r? 


Well  help  you  outbid 
the  competition. 

The  TCIA  Utility  Contractor  Accreditation  gives 
utilities  and  ROW  managers  all  the  information 
they  need  to  hire  a professional 
company  with  high  standards  in  safety, 
technical  services,  regulatory  compliance 
and  general  business  practices. 

Make  sure  YOUR  company  fulfills 
their  needs. 

www.tcia.org 


Learn  what  TCIA  Utility  Contractor  Accreditation  can  do  for  your  company  today! 
Call  1-800-733-2622  or  email  ctentas@tcia.org 
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ASTI  Supporter  Profile 


By  Tamsin  Venn 

Like  many  tree  care  companies, 
Cumberland  Valley  Tree  Ser- 
vice in  Pennsylvania  started  out 
as  a small  operation.  George  Pogue, 

Sr.,  began  doing  tree  work  in  1957  and 
launched  the  company  in  1978. 

“When  you  start  a business,  you’re  a 
pioneer,”  says  George  Pogue,  Jr.,  who 
has  taken  over  running  CVTS  from  his 
father.  “We  know  what  it’s  like  to  be 
a small  company,  where  training  and 
safety  aren’t  first  and  foremost.  We’ve 
been  there,  we’ve  had  our  bumps  in  the 
road  with  accidents  and  injuries.  We 
have  crossed  a few  bridges.  We  now 
have  65  people  on  staff  with  three  of- 
fices. We  have  had  38  years  of  strug- 
gling without  much  training,  and  now 
we  feel  blessed  that  we’ve  reached  the 
point  where  we  have  hired  a staff  person  to 
train  and  do  crew  inspections.” 

That  achievement  is  partly  why  the 
Pogues  and  Cumberland  Valley  Tree  Ser- 
vice, an  accredited,  17-year  TCI  A member 
company,  have  made  a generous  contribu- 


George  and  Lisa  Pogue.  Lisa  is  the  company's 
corporate  office  manager. 

tion  of  $10,000  to  TCIA’s  Arborist  Safety 
Training  Institute  (ASTI),  which  provides 
cost-subsidized  safety  training  and  educa- 
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Pogue  explains  why  he 
wants  to  support  small  com- 
panies. “If  we  reduce  our 
safety  accidents,  we  look 
better  and  people  will  respect 
us  more  and  use  us  more. 
Tree  care  is  a much-needed 
service,”  says  Pogue,  but 
adds  that  a lot  of  people  are 
afraid  to  use  tree  care  work- 
ers because  of  insurance  and 
safety  issues.  “The  more  the 
training  is  part  of  it,  the  bet- 
ter it  is  for  our  industry.” 

Pogue  firmly  believes 
TCIA  is  the  right  entity  to 
deliver  this  much-needed 
training. 

“The  reason  I like  TCIA’s 
role  in  the  training  is  that 
generally  we’re  not  getting 
it  from  the  manufacturer,  unless  you  buy 
a new  piece  of  equipment.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  tree  care  companies  are  small,  five 
or  six  guys.  They  can’t  afford  new  equip- 
ment, so  they  can’t  get  the  training.  With 
TCIA,  you’re  going  to  get  rigging,  chip- 
per, bucket  training,  so  TCIA  just  makes 
sense.  It’s  highly  respected,”  he  says.  “I’m 
just  glad  that  someone  is  taking  the  lead.” 

In  addition  to  its  new  trainer,  Aaron 
Feather,  CTSP,  Cumberland  Valley  Tree 
Service  is  also  blessed  to  have  historical 
perspective  on  staff.  George  Pogue,  Sr., 
is  now  mostly  retired,  but  at  age  80  still 
runs  the  log-loader  truck  four  days  a week, 
keeping  in  touch  between  the  three  offices. 
His  son  notes  that  his  father’s  doctors  tell 
him  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  stay 
active.  “The  day  he  sits  down  to  watch  TV, 
he  may  not  get  up  again,”  says  Pogue 

For  more  information  about  the 
Arborist  Safety  Training  Institute,  call 
Sarah  Winslow,  TCIA  development 
director,  at  1-800-733-2622  or  visit 
http://tcia.org/foundation/asti.  A 


Cumberland  Valley  Tree  Service's  Aaron  Feather,  CTSP,  is  in  charge  of 
training  for  the  company.  Photos  courtesy  of  Cumberland  Valley  Tree 
Service. 

tion  for  tree  care  workers  nationwide. 

Pogue  also  feels  that  providing  training 
to  smaller  companies  will  enhance  the 
professional  image  of  tree  care  workers 
and  thus  boost  the  industry  as  a whole. 

ASTI 

ARBORIST  SAFETY 
TRAINING  INSTITUTE 

“I  read  the  accident  reports,  over  and 
over,  and  it’s  scary,”  says  Pogue,  whose 
company  covers  a 100- square-mile  area  in 
south-central  Pennsylvania,  around  Get- 
tysburg. “We  need  to  move  our  industry 
forward,  and  that  is  why  we  are  investing 
in  ASTI.  Maybe  the  workers  in  one  out  of 
five  companies  in  our  area  actually  wear 
safety  equipment  and  do  training.  We  look 
unsafe,  unprofessional.  We  know,  because 
we’ve  been  there,  done  that.” 
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Arbors  MfiXs 

insurance  for  tree  care  companies 


Includes  expert 
Tree  Care 
Industry-specific 
Loss  Control 
provided  by  TCIAF 

ArborMAX  is  the  only 
insurance  program 
endorsed  by  TCIA. 


Coverages  Available: 

Commercial  General  Liability 

Commercial  Automobile 

Inland  Marine 

Crime 

Property 

Umbrella 

Workers'  Compensation 

TCIA  Accredited  companies  and  companies 

that  have  a full-time  CTSP  are  eligible  for  consideration. 


VOICE  OF  TREE  CARE 
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Photo  1:  Nutrient  cycle  of  the  soil  ecosystem  requires  plant  life  and  soil  life.  All  photos  by  S.  McNeill,  McNeill's  Tree  Service. 
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By  Sylvia  McNeill,  BCMA 

Soil  has  multiple  functions  includ- 
ing engineering,  which  allows  us  to 
build  structures  and  infrastructure 
on  or  with  it.  It  functions  as  a modifier  to 
atmosphere,  holding,  channeling  or  puri- 
fying water  as  well  as  caching  (storing) 
contaminants.  But  its  most  vital  functions 
are  as  a medium  for  plant  growth,  a store- 
house for  organic  matter  and  a habitat  for 
soil  organisms.  The  soil  ecosystem  is  part 
of  a huge  nutrient  cycle  upon  which  we  all 
depend.  (Photo  1) 

Soil  health  is  becoming  a prominent 
topic  as  awareness  grows  that  this  natural 
resource  we  may  have  taken  for  granted 
can  be  degraded  beyond  a usable  state. 
This  vague,  almost  generic  term  - soil 
health  - encompasses  an  incredibly  com- 
plex ecosystem,  a delicate,  intricate  sys- 
tem that  is  mandatory  for  survival  on  our 
planet.  Sound  a bit  overly  dramatic?  Not 
even  close. 

Arborists  are  taught  to  look  not  just  at 
the  visible  portion  of  a tree,  but  to  consid- 
er the  roots  as  well.  We  have  long  under- 
stood that  this  massive  growth  below  the 
ground,  out  of  sight,  is  every  bit  as  import- 


ant as  what  we  see  above  ground.  But  we 
shouldn’t  stop  there.  In  fact,  when  called 
out  for  an  assessment  or  recommendations 
for  tree  care,  one  of  our  first  steps  should 
be  to  look  to  the  soil. 

Soil  does  far  more  than  offer  anchor- 
age and  support  for  the  roots  and  above- 
ground structure  of  trees  and  plants.  In 
fact,  every  soil  function  previously  listed 
- from  the  support  of  buildings  near  the 
tree,  contributing  to  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, reacting  to  and  with  water  flow  as 
well  as  filtering  contaminants  introduced 
into  those  environments  - may  play  a 
role  in,  or  impact,  the  health  of  the  tree  in 
question.  Not  taking  the  soil’s  condition 
and  health  into  the  equation 
of  assessing  tree  health  and 
condition  may  mean  we  are 
missing  key  factors  contrib- 
uting to  stress  in  the  tree. 

Healthy  soils  create 
healthy  plants.  What  is 
healthy  soil?  Healthy  soil  is 
alive.  It  is  literally  crawling 
with  micro  and  macro  or- 
ganisms, both  fauna  and  flo- 
ra, participating  in  an  array 
of  services  and  functions. 


Not  only  are  the  organisms  too  numerous 
to  mention  here,  but  so  are  their  functions. 
We  don’t  even  know  all  of  the  players  in 
this  field,  nor  do  we  understand  what  they 
all  do.  Of  the  estimated  trillion  species  of 
soil  organisms  we  believe  exist,  we  have 
identified  a mere  l/1000th  of  those  species. 
This  means  there  is  a whole  lot  going  on  we 
haven’t  even  begun  to  know  or  understand. 

And  yet,  the  health  of  the  soil  is  directly 
related  to  the  activity  of  the  soil  biota  (life) 
and  the  organic  matter  that,  together  with 
the  soil,  provide  their  habitat.  There  may 
be  no  other  component  more  important  to 
a healthy  soil  than  organic  matter  and  the 
organisms  living  in  it. 

A common  illustration 
of  “ideal  soil”  is  a pie  chart 
with  45  percent  minerals,  5 
percent  organic  matter,  25 
percent  water  and  25  percent 
air.  (Graphic  1)  It  is  import- 
ant to  keep  in  mind  that  this 
is  a generalization  and  should 
not  be  considered  “written  in 
stone.”  In  fact,  I am  becom- 
ing convinced  that  the  word 
“ideal”  should  be  omitted 
from  everyone’s  vocabulary, 


Mineral 
content; 
40  - 47% 


Graphic  V.  A common  illustration 
of " ideal  soil.  ” Graphic  courtesy 
of  S.  McNeill,  McNeill's  Tree 
Service. 
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Graphic  2:  The  percentages  of  mineral  content  in  loam  will  vary  tremendously,  contributing  diverse 
characteristics  to  the  soil  structure,  nutrient  holding  ability  and  drainage  potential.  Courtesy  of  the  Natural 
Resources  Conservation  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  www.nrcs.usda.gov. 


as  it  appears  to  be  cropping  up  more  and 
more  in  not-so-ideal  circumstances. 

The  mineral  component  is  the  amount 
of  sand,  silt  and  clay.  The  more  desirable 
soils  for  plant-growing  medium  tend  to 
fall  into  the  loam  classes  of  sandy  loam, 
loam  and  silt  loam.  The  percentages  of 
sand,  silt  and  clay  in  these  broad  textural 
categories  will  vary  tremendously,  con- 
tributing diverse  characteristics  to  the  soil 
structure,  nutrient  holding  ability  and  wa- 
ter potential.  (Graphic  2) 

Further,  the  mineral  portion  may  be 
composed  of  an  array  of  elements  varying 
between  soil  types  from  site  to  site  and 
even  on  the  same  site  in  various  areas.  The 
mineral  elements  arborists  are  most  inter- 
ested in  are  the  essential  elements  critical 
for  plant  survival. 

Pore  space  is  in  constant  flux.  Rain  or 
irrigation  water  will  temporarily  take  up 
more  of  their  allotted  25  percent  pore 
space,  but  uncompacted  soil  will  drain  ap- 
propriately and  timely,  allowing  the  oxy- 
gen to  be  accessible  to  the  roots  and  other 
underground  life.  In  a perfect  world,  water 
is  applied  in  a timely  and  regular  manner 
and  in  an  appropriate  amount,  allowing 
ample  time  for  gravitational  forces  to  drain 
the  water  to  the  holding  capacity  of  each 
soil.  Well,  there’s  the  rub.  The  water-hold- 
ing capacity  of  various  types  of  soils  var- 
ies due  to  their  textural  configuration.  You 
add  compaction  issues  from  natural  or 
man-made  forces  and  the  pore  space 
can  be  diminished  considerably.  This 
limits  oxygen  and  water  potential  and 
destroys  structure  and  aggregation, 
which  limits  plant  root  growth  and  de- 
velopment as  well  as  inhibits  soil  bio- 
logical life,  all  of  which  hamper  uptake 
of  those  essential  elements. 

The  smallest  percent  in  this  matrix  is 
actually  the  most  important  for  life  on 
this  planet  in  general  and  for  our  plants 
in  particular.  Very  simply  put:  Soil 
has  to  be  alive  in  order  to  be  healthy. 
(Photo  2) 

Whereas  the  typical  soil  pie  chart 
lists  5 percent  soil  organic  matter 
(SOM)  as  the  “ideal”  amount,  the  “ide- 
al” amount  will  vary  depending  on 
the  soil  itself.  Different  soil  textural 
classes  are  capable  of  holding  different 
amounts  of  SOM.  Therefore,  this  may 
be  a limiting  factor  in  building  SOM. 


For  example,  a sandy  soil  with  large 
pore  spaces  will  not  have  the  capability  of 
holding  small  humus  particles,  and  they 


will  be  lost  to  decomposition.  A silty  loam 
or  soil  with  sufficient  clay  content  will  be 
capable  of  accumulating  a larger  percent  of 
SOM,  as  they  generally  are 
capable  of  growing  more 
vegetation.  In  addition,  the 
smaller  pore  spaces  inhibit 
fast  decomposition  due  to 
lack  of  excessive  aeration, 
as  well  as  the  physical  pro- 
tection provided  SOM  as 
the  organic  particles  bind 
to  clay-humus  complexes 
or  become  sequestered  in- 
side soil  aggregates.  There- 
fore, SOM  may  be  consid- 
ered sufficient  at  2 percent 
in  a sandy  soil,  whereas  a 
silty  loam  or  clay  loam  may 
have  8 to  10  percent  SOM. 
Management  practices 
will  also  play  a big  part  in 
whether  the  SOM  is  being 
optimized  or  not. 

The  benefits  to  soil 
health  from  this  constantly 


Photo  2:  Worm  activity  in  living  soil. 
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fluctuating  matter  are  huge:  increase  in 
plant-available  nutrients  as  well  as  greater 
exchange  capacity,  both  cation  (positive- 
ly charged  ions)  and  anion  (negatively 
charged  ions);  improved  water-holding 
capacity,  infiltration  and  percolation;  for- 
mation and  stabilization  of  soil  aggrega- 
tion; buffering  capacity,  moderation  of 
temperature  extremes,  improved  aeration, 
less  erosion  and  the  ability  to  absorb  con- 
taminants and  sequester  CO2 

“It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  influ- 
ences of  soil  organic  matter  are  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  relatively  small  amounts 
present  in  most  soils,”  according  to  Brady 
and  Weil,  in  The  Nature  and  Properties  of 
Soils,  Fourteenth  Edition } 

In  turn,  healthy  soil  creates  a healthier 
plant,  able  to  resist  more  diseases  and  in- 
sect pressures,  survive  drought  stress  better 
and  grow  to  its  natural  potential.  All  this  is 
while  taking  up  essential  nutrients  at  a rate 
each  species  requires,  allowing  it  to  give 
back  to  the  soil  exudates  (exuded  matter) 
critical  for  the  survival  of  the  soil  biota, 
which  then  process  these  exudates  and  or- 
ganic matter,  keeping  the  cycle  going  and 
creating  a self-regenerating  system. 

The  critical  component  of  healthy  soil, 
soil  organic  matter,  is  composed  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  carbon  life.  The  “living” 
biomass  includes  living  roots  and  soil 
macro  and  microorganisms.  Then  there 
is  the  “dead,”  or  detritus,  once  alive,  its 
origin  still  discernible  but  decomposable. 
Finally,  there  is  the  “very  dead,”  which 
can  no  longer  be  identified  by  light  micro- 
scope. This  is  the  humus  content  of  the  soil 
organic  matter.  All  of  these  stages  of  SOM 
are  necessary  for  the  system  to  work. 

Living  roots  are  a constituent  of  the 
biomass  of  the  soil,  producing  an  array  of 
chemical  compounds.  These  exudates  con- 
tribute to  supplying  other  soil  constituents 
with  nutrients  and  sustenance  consisting 
of  polysaccharides,  proteins,  amino  acids 
and  enzymes.  The  exudate  composition 
varies  with  plant  species,  plant  age,  loca- 
tion along  the  root  system  and  soil  type.2 
These  compounds  can  be  integral  in  ma- 
nipulating the  rhizoplane  (external  surface 
of  roots  together  with  closely  adhering  soil 
particles  and  debris)  itself,  creating  a more 
suitable  environment  for  the  plant  and  the 
microbes  in  its  sphere. 

Living  macroorganisms  include  the  vis- 
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ible  gophers,  moles,  voles,  snakes,  prairie 
dogs,  ants,  termites,  beetles  and  earth- 
worms. These  may  be  burro wers,  creating 
physical  channels  for  roots  to  penetrate 
deeper  and  allowing  microorganisms  in- 
capable of  creating  their  own  channels  to 
move  readily  through  the  soil.  They  may 
be  processors  of  living  matter  or  detritus. 
Some  remain  on  or  near  the  surface  and 
facilitate  the  breakdown  of  litter  on  top 
of  the  soil.  As  this  process  occurs,  some 
organisms,  notably  earthworms,  draw  the 
organic  tissue  into  the  soil.  While  pro- 
cessing the  debris,  they  consume  more 
nitrogen  (N)  than  they  need  and  expel  the 
excess.  This  is  particularly  noteworthy  in 
the  popular  use  of  worm  castings.  These 
nutrient-rich  deposits  are  then  plant-  and 
microbe-available.  Some  soil  organisms 
produce  a mucilage  (gelatinous  secretion) 
that  helps  create  aggregation,  improving 
soil  structure.  Other  organisms  contribute 
to  soil  fertility  as  they  die  and  the  nutrients 
within  their  tissues  are  absorbed  by  other 
living  organisms. 

The  dead  portion  of  SOM,  or  detritus, 
provides  the  majority  of  the  available  nu- 
trients as  microbes  continue  the  decom- 
position process.  The  dead  component  is 
broken  down  and  processed  by  organisms 
until,  finally,  it  cannot  be  broken  down 
any  further  and  becomes  part  of  the  hu- 
mus, or  “very  dead”  component.  These 
particles  are  highly  reactive  materials 
with  electrically  charged  surfaces,  and 
their  complex  size  and  shape  provide  an 
enormous  amount  of  reactive  surface  area. 
This  is  what  creates  the  large  amounts  of 
nutrient-exchange  capacity. 

Humus,  the  organic  component  of  soil, 
consists  of  non-humic  and  humic  sub- 
stances. The  non-humic  substances  consist 
of  polysaccharides,  especially  important 
in  enhancing  soil  aggregate  stability;  poly- 
uronides, not  found  in  plants,  but  synthe- 
sized by  soil  microbes;  organic  acids;  and 
some  protein-like  materials.3 

The  humic  substances  consist  of  humin, 
humic  acid  and  fulvic  acid.  Humins,  a 
class  of  organic  compounds  that  are  in- 
soluble in  water  at  all  pH  levels,  are  the 
most  resistant  to  decomposition.  Some 
of  the  main  functions  are  to  improve  the 
soil’s  water-holding  capacity,  improve  soil 
structure,  maintain  soil  stability,  function 
as  the  cation-exchange  system  and  gen- 
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erally  improve  soil  fertility.  Humic  acids 
readily  bind  clay  minerals  to  form  stable 
organic  clay  complexes.  They  form  salts 
with  inorganic  trace  mineral  elements. 
These  are  bound  to  humic-acid  mole- 
cules in  a form  readily  utilized  by  various 
living  organisms.  It  is  an  important  ion- 
exchange  and  metal-complexing  (chelat- 
ing, or  bonding  of  ions  and  molecules) 
system.  Fulvic  acids  have  an  oxygen  con- 
tent twice  that  of  humic  acids,  as  well  as 


double  the  exchange  capacity.  These  small 
molecules  can  readily  enter  plant  roots, 
stems  and  leaves  carrying  trace  minerals 
from  plant  surfaces  into  plant  tissues.  They 
are  very  effective  chelating  compounds.4 

If  environmental  conditions  and  cul- 
tural practices  are  such  to  allow  the  time- 
consuming  process  of  complete  decom- 
position of  raw  organic  material  through 
the  stages  to  true  humus,  soil  fertility  sky 
rockets  as  the  exchange  capacity  of  the 


soil  increases  exponentially.  Organic  mat- 
ter starts  increasing  exchange  capacity; 
humus  puts  it  into  another  whole  realm. 

Urban  soils  are  often  described  as  “ster- 
ile,” or  “dead.”  They  have  been  turned  up- 
side down,  contaminated  with  man-made 
products,  toxic  and  non- toxic,  and  often 
compacted  within  an  inch  of  their  life.  I 
believe  we  should  not  simply  throw  up 
our  hands  and  resort  to  keeping  the  sys- 
tem on  artificial  life  support.  Soil  is  amaz- 
ingly resilient,  with  the  presence  of  a soil 
biological  community  just  waiting  for  the 
opportunity  to  go  back  to  work. 

The  most  prominent  limiting  factors 
to  plant  growth  in  urban/residential  en- 
vironments are  compaction,  drought  and 
improper  water  management.  These  fac- 
tors limit  the  plant  root’s  ability  to  take 
up  nutrients.  When  looking  at  a stressed 
tree  or  evaluating  a new  client’s  property, 
determine  the  current  water-management 
program  and  the  degree  of  compaction  on 
site.  Notice  I didn’t  say  whether  there  is 
compaction.  It  is  almost  a given  in  a built 
environment;  it  is  going  to  be  there  to  one 
degree  or  another. 

Plants  need  water.  Without  moisture, 
everything  - the  plant  and  the  soil  biota 
- shut  down.  (Photo  3)  If  they  shut  down, 
nutrients  are  not  taken  up.  Compaction 
compresses  pore  space,  driving  out  oxy- 
gen, creating  dense  soil  that  roots  cannot 
penetrate  and  inhibiting  soil  biological 
activity.  Without  the  oxygen,  plants  and 
soil  biota  can’t  function  well,  and  nutrient 
uptake  is  slowed  or  ceases  altogether. 

If  you  are  looking  at  a plant  that  appears 
to  have  a mineral  deficiency,  first  deter- 
mine what  is  causing  the  lack  of  uptake. 
This  recommendation  is  supported  by  the 
ANSI  A3 00,  Part  2,  Soil  Modification 
standards,  13.2.7:  “Soil  modification  to 
improve  nutrient  uptake  shall  be  consid- 
ered prior  to  fertilization.”  This  guideline 
in  our  industry  standards  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  addressing  the  problem 
rather  than  simply  treating  a symptom. 

Living  roots  and  an  active  soil  biological 
community  can  counter-balance  compac- 
tion and  create  structure  and  aggregation, 
which  increase  aeration,  water-holding 
capacity,  infiltration  and  percolation  rate. 
Such  soil  has  a greater  nutrient-exchange 
capacity  and  is  more  resilient,  supporting 
the  plant  growth  and  soil  community  in  a 
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Photo  3:  Drought  stress  affects  not  only  the  plant 
but  the  soil  organisms. 

self-regenerative  cycle  that  increases  plant 
health  and  resilience  to  insect  and  disease 
pressures.  All  we  arborists  have  to  do  is 
learn  how  to  facilitate  the  system  rather 
than  hinder  it. 
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Arborist  Forum 


By  Jeff  Shimonski 


I have  worked  with  trees  as  a profes- 
sional arborist  and  horticulturist  for 
more  than  four  decades,  and  I am  still 
surprised  and  often  perplexed  by  the  di- 
versity of  fungi  that  I find  while  perform- 
ing tree  evaluations  and  risk  assessments. 

A few  months  ago,  I attended  lectures 
by  Dr.  Francis  W.M.R.  Schwarze  at  the 
2015  American  Society  of  Consulting 
Arborists  Annual  Conference,  who  de- 
scribed his  research  with  some  of  the 
more  virulent  decay  fungi  and  how  they 
affect  trees  and  wood  structure  on  a cel- 
lular level.  Dr.  Schwarze  opined  that 
fungi  react  differently  depending  on  tree 
species  and  the  overall  condition  of  those 
trees.  Trees  under  stress  are  much  more 
susceptible  to  pathogens  than  trees  in 
healthy  condition,  he  noted,  and  trees  in 
an  urban  environment  that  sometimes  fail 
due  to  fungal  issues  can  have  catastroph- 
ic consequences. 


/ //w/Auricularia  species,  the  jelly  fungus,  to  be  very  common  on  the  dead  wood  of  many  species  of  trees, 
including  on  this  ficus.  All  images  courtesy  of  the  author. 


The  urban  forest  is  well  known  to  be  a 
difficult  environment  for  trees.  We  allow 


Freshly  emerged  fruiting  bodies  of  banodema  zonatum  at  the  base  of  a palm.  This  trunk  fell  over  about  a 
year  later. 


very  little  space  for  tree  roots  to  grow,  we 
plant  trees  in  areas  where  the  soil  becomes 
very  compacted,  and  these  planted  areas 
are  often  devoid  of  nutrients  and  benefi- 
cial organisms.  There  appears  to  be  a nota- 
ble observation  among  many  arborists  and 
some  researchers  that  we  are  seeing  more 
fungal  issues  due  to  the  difficulty  and 
stresses  that  trees  are  subjected  to  in  the 
urban  forest.  This  is  an  observation  that  I 
have  also  made. 

One  of  the  photos  that  accompany  this 
article  is  of  fungal  conks  (fruiting  struc- 
tures) of  Ganoderma  zonatum  at  the  base 
of  a palm  trunk.  Also  known  as  Ganoder- 
ma butt  rot,  this  fatal  disease  causes  trunk 
failure.  Considering  the  size  and  weight  of 
a large  palm,  a failure  can  have  devastat- 
ing consequences  upon  impact.  I recent- 
ly completed  an  inspection  at  a high-end 
homeowners  association  of  hundreds  of 
trees  and  palms.  Ganoderma  butt  rot  is  al- 
most epidemic  on  this  site.  I found  conks 
on  at  least  five  species  of  palms.  I am 
confident  in  attributing  the  spread  of  this 
pathogen  there  to  poor  pruning  and  culti- 
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A close-up  of  the  gills  and  bronze  spores  of  Gym- 
nopilius  purpureosquamulosus. 

vation  practices  by  landscape  maintenance 
staff. 

Some  weeks  here  in  south  Florida,  I 
may  inspect  100  or  200  trees  on  different 
sites  and  am  commonly  finding  several 
species  of  decay  fungi  on  large  mature 
trees,  especially  on  sites  that  have  been  af- 
fected by  past  construction  or  had  changes 
in  their  irrigation  regime.  I regularly  find 
fungal  conks  of  Phellinus,  Inonotus  and 
Fulvifomes  species,  which  cause  white 
rot.  On  many  sites,  I may  see  signs  of 
canker  damage  on  the  trunks  of  different 
tree  species.  Rarely  am  I “rewarded”  with 


a sighting  of  the  striking  fruiting  body  of 
Inonotus  rickii , the  cause  of  many  if  not 
most  of  these  cankers.  On  almost  all  of  the 
trees  I find  with  the  fruiting  bodies  of  these 
and  other  pathogenic  fungi,  I can  see  de- 
finitive signs  of  stress  on  those  trees  that  I 
believe  were  caused  by  previous  pruning 
or  mechanical  damage,  or  changes  in  hor- 
ticultural practices. 

Many  of  the  fungal  conks  I come  across 
are  usually  not  pathogens;  they  are  decay- 
ing only  dead  wood,  although  some  sap- 
rophytes can  also  be  pathogenic  (capable 
of  causing  disease)  under  the  right  condi- 
tions. The  jelly  fungi,  Auricularia  species, 
and  Hexagonia  hydnoides  are  some  of  my 
more  common  sightings. 

I recently  performed  an  interesting  in- 
vestigation involving  mushrooms  grow- 
ing out  of  the  trunk  and  adventitious 
roots  of  a date  palm.  This  tall  palm  was 
in  rapid  decline,  and  it  was  thought  to 
be  caused  by  the  species  of  mushroom 
growing  out  of  it.  I was  on  site  when  the 
palm  was  removed.  The  root  ball  had 
been  sitting  in  wet  soil  that  did  not  drain 
well  and  was  being  regularly  irrigated.  I 
sent  specimens  of  the  mushroom  to  a lab- 
oratory for  identification,  and  eventually 
it  was  identified  as  Gymnopilus  purpu- 
reosquamulosus. This  is  a species  of  fun- 


The  red  bearded  fruiting  body  of \noi\o\us  rickii  on 
live  oak,  Quercus  virginiana. 
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This  Phellinus  species  is  common  on  live  oak, 
Quercus  virginiana.  I often  see  slime  flux,  as  seen 
in  this  photo,  associated  with  this  fungus. 


Fresh  conks  of  an  Inonotus  species  on  a sapodilla, 
Manilkara  zapota. 


The  conks  of  an  Inonotus  species  just  removed  from 
a live  oak  to  send  for  identification. 


gus  that  has  been  found  on  date  palms  in 
Africa  and  at  times  has  been  identified  as 
a pathogen.  In  the  case  I was  investigat- 
ing, I felt  the  palm  was  in  decline  from 
the  anaerobic  conditions  that  the  roots 
had  been  subjected  to  and  the  fungus  was 
taking  advantage  of  the  roots  dying,  but 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  decline. 


A take-home  message  that  I received 
from  the  lectures  and  from  reading  the 
publications  of  Dr.  Schwarze  was  that 
most  decay  fungi  are  only  successful  in 
man-made  sites  that  have  no  natural  an- 
tagonists that  will  control  or  isolate  de- 
cay fungi.  My  personal  experiences  in 
south  Florida  and  in  other  tropical  and 


subtropical  climes  tend  to  agree  with 
this  statement,  although  there  is  so  much 
more  to  learn  and  observe,  especially  in 
the  tropics  and  subtropics. 

Jeff  Shimonski  is  president  of  Tropical 
Designs  of  Florida,  a TCIA  member  com- 
pany based  in  Miami,  Florida.  ^ 
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The  Guide  for  Plant  Appraisal: 
Overview  of  the  10th  Edition 


By  Jim  Clark 

In  2012,  the  Council  of  Tree  & Land- 
scape Appraisers  (CTLA)  released  a 
draft  of  the  10th  Edition  of  the  Guide 
for  Plant  Appraisal.  Member  organiza- 
tions provided  comments  and  suggestions. 
The  responses  resulted  in  a “re-boot”  of  the 
preparation  of  the  10th  Edition  as  well  as 
several  changes  in  Council  representation. 
The  Council  looks  forward  to  release  of  a 
second  draft  sometime  in  the  near  future. 
In  anticipation  of  the  new  draft,  the  Coun- 
cil thought  it  would  be  valuable  to  review 
some  of  the  goals  for  the  10th  Edition. 
Although  these  ideas  have  been  covered 
in  previous  articles  in  other  publications, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  re-state  them  here. 

First,  the  10th  Edition  will  build  on  and 
strengthen  the  approaches  and  methods 
presented  in  previous  editions.  Earlier 
versions  of  the  Guide  focused  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  Cost  Approach.  While  the 
Cost  Approach  will  continue  to  be  em- 
phasized, the  10th  Edition  will  strengthen 
discussion  of  both  Market  and  Income  ap- 
proaches. Where  needed,  the  10th  Edition 
will  correct  errors  and  offer  clarification. 
The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each 
plant-appraisal  approach  and  method  will 
be  identified.  The  10th  Edition  will  also 
incorporate  recent  research  relevant  to  tree 
appraisal,  particularly  related  to  contribu- 
tion of  trees  to  real  estate  market  value  and 
the  value  of  environmental  and  ecological 
benefits  provided  by  trees. 

Second,  the  10th  Edition  will  discuss  the 
concepts  that  form  the  foundation  of  plant 
appraisal.  Previous  editions  of  the  Guide 
did  not  cover  this  topic  and  instead  fo- 
cused largely  on  methods.  Given  feedback 
from  member  organizations,  it  is  clear  that 
a framework  of  the  appraisal  process  is 
also  needed.  The  10th  Edition  will  bridge 
the  gap  between  concept  and  practice  with 
a more  detailed  discussion  of  the  appraisal 


process  as  well  as  identifying  the  purpose 
and  use  of  the  appraisal. 

By  including  discussion  of  concepts  and 
process,  the  10th  Edition  will  give  read- 
ers a better  understanding  of,  and  guid- 
ance on,  the  practice  of  plant  appraisal. 
For  example,  throughout  the  9th  Edition 
are  comments  that  plant  appraisers  should 
consider  their  results  in  the  context  of  real 
estate  market  value.  The  reasons  behind 
these  statements  are  not  always  clear.  The 
10th  Edition  will  strive  to  provide  a con- 
ceptual background  to  such  direction. 

Third,  the  10th  Edition  will  align  plant 
appraisal  with  the  concepts  and  terminol- 
ogy employed  in  the  general  practice  of 
appraisal.  This  goal  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
International  Society  of  Arboriculture’s 
effort  to  align  tree  risk  assessment  with  the 
general  practice  of  risk  assessment.  While 
plant  appraisers  face  unique  circumstanc- 
es, the  ideas  and  concepts  that  we  employ 
are  the  same  as  for  general  appraisal.  To 
this  end,  the  10th  Edition  will  adapt  gen- 
eral terminology  and,  where  necessary, 
modify  it  to  better  fit  plant  appraisal.  These 
changes  in  terminology  will  be  the  subject 
of  upcoming  Council  Corner  articles. 


In  addition,  the  10th  Edition  discusses 
the  organization  and  context  of  appraisal 
reports,  again  adapting  general  apprais- 
al practice  to  the  unique  field  of  plant 
appraisal.  As  another  example,  plant  ap- 
praisers have  described  the  result  as  an 
“appraised  value.”  This  is  not  a term  used 
in  general  appraisal  practice.  The  10th 
Edition  will  refer  instead  to  the  “assign- 
ment result”  and  will  distinguish  between 
cost  estimates  and  value  estimates. 

In  the  Council’s  view,  a successful  10th 
Edition  will  achieve  these  three  goals. 
It  will  build  on  previous  editions  of  the 
Guide  by  providing  a conceptual  basis  to 
plant  appraisal,  by  describing  the  apprais- 
al process  in  some  detail  and  by  aligning 
plant  appraisal  with  the  general  practice  of 
appraisal.  It  will  provide  a stronger  foun- 
dation for  the  practice  of  plant  appraisal.  In 
so  doing,  the  10th  Edition  will  enhance  the 
credibility  and  stature  of  plant  appraisal. 

I’d  like  to  offer  a personal  perspective 
on  the  10th.  Several  years  ago,  I attended 
the  Wildlife  Fire  Litigation  Conference,  an 
annual  meeting  of  attorneys,  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies,  insurance  representatives, 
fire  investigators  and  a few  consulting 
arborists.  During  a presentation  on  tree 
appraisal,  an  attorney  in  the  audience  ob- 
served, “People  who  write  the  Guide  are 
experts  on  trees.  But  they  may  not  be  ex- 
perts on  the  value  of  trees.” 

As  Council  members  Bret  Vicary  and 
Dick  Gooding  noted  in  a 2007  Council 
Corner,  the  Guide  “should  provide  suffi- 
cient detail  to  enable  the  appraiser  to  fol- 
low a systematic  process  for  defining  the 
appraisal  problem,  identifying  the  proper 
appraisal  approach  and  developing  a cred- 
ible conclusion.” 

Jim  Clark,  chair,  Council  of  Tree  and  Land- 
scape Appraisers  representative,  American 
Society  of  Consulting  Arborists,  and  owner, 
HortScience,  Inc.  Pleasanton,  California.  ^ 
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Image  1:  Orange  line  indicates  specified  reduction  of  the  outside  of  the  crown.  All  photos  courtesy  of  the  author. 


By  Guy  Meilleur,  BCMA 

South  Carolina’s  champion  white  oak 
has  a story  to  tell.  An  effort  made  to 
preserve  that  tree,  and  the  wild  and 
crazy  outcome,  was  a unique  experience 
in  several  ways. 

In  2011,  the  city  of  Aiken,  S.C.,  noticed 
that  the  state  champion  tree  known  as  Maid 
Marion  (located  on  Marion  Street)  was  too 
big.  Without  establishing  an  objective,  it 
took  action.  Three  big  limbs  over  the  road 
were  removed.  Concrete  and  bricks  were 
removed  from  its  cavity.  In  the  winter  of 
2014,  two  upright  limbs  directly  above  the 
three  removal  wounds  broke  in  a storm. 
In  2015,  fungal  conks  bloomed  near  the 
cavity.  Three  risk  assessors  recommend- 
ed removal.  One  risk  assessor  suggested 
closing  the  road  instead.  All  four  reports 
focused  on  potential  defects  and  targets. 
None  documented  the  tree’s  response,  or 
specified  any  mitigation  options. 

In  August  2015, 1 inspected  the  tree,  for 
free,  hoping  to  get  paid  at  some  point.  I 
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reviewed  management  options  to  increase 
the  tree’s  safety  and  contributions,  not- 
ing that  trees  provide  significant  levels  of 
environmental,  social  and  economic  ben- 
efits to  the  community.  According  to  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  one  mature  tree  with 
a 26-foot  canopy,  providing  530  square 
feet  of  shade,  can  absorb  the  emissions  of 
a vehicle  driven  11,500  miles  every  year. 
Benefits  increase  substantially  in  older 
and  larger  trees.  Using  those  figures,  this 
tree’s  150-foot  canopy  (73,671  square 
feet)  could  compensate  for  139  times  more 
vehicle  emissions,  as  much  as  1,598,521 
vehicle  miles  per  year. 

Responding  to  structural  features 

Following  the  Appropriate  Response 
Process  outlined  by  Marion,  Ball  and 
Lloyd,  when  features  on  or  in  a tree  cause 
concerns  about  health  or  structure,  those 
concerns  can  be  addressed  by  examining 
those  features  over  time.  This  approach 
allows  time  for  tree  care,  such  as  root  in- 
vigoration,  proper  fertilization,  pruning, 
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mulching,  pest  management,  companion 
planting  and  irrigation.  Signs  of  response 
growth,  such  as  callus,  woundwood  and 
reinforcing  ribs  of  bright  orange  reaction 
wood,  are  documented  with  images  and 
measurements  as  the  tree  constructively 
responds  to  stressors. 

The  length,  height  and  width  of  dead, 
infected  and  infested  areas  are  also  re- 
corded, to  get  a balanced  account  of  tree 
condition.  Analyzing  the  battle  between 
compartmentalization  and  colonization 
can  guide  the  specification  of  treatments. 
Since  the  tree’s  fate  is  at  stake,  it  seems 
only  fair  to  give  it  a say  in  the  matter.  If 
woundwood  is  growing  thicker,  the  future 
pruning  dose  may  be  small,  or  none  at  all. 

So  how  much  risk  is  there?  We  cannot 
say  exactly,  but  we  do  know: 

• The  benefits  of  the  tree  would  be  lost 
forever  if  it  is  removed; 

•The  tree  has  withstood  several  detri- 
mental conditions  and  events; 

• Foliage  and  wound  closure  indicate 


Image  2:  Conks  0/Meripilus  giganteus  should  be  a cause  for  concern. 


good  vitality; 

• We  lack  a baseline  from  which  to  predict 
the  change  in  condition  over  time  and; 

• The  risk  will  be  far  less  after  pruning, 
cabling  and  trunk,  flare  and  root  care. 

Standard  tree  inspection 

The  crown  is  imbalanced  to  the  south- 
east and  west.  The  forks  have  wide  an- 
gles and  no  cracks.  The  eastern  side  of 
the  trunk  has  five  large  wounds  from  limb 
removal.  Below  these  wounds  is  an  open 
cavity,  near  conks  of  Meripilus  gigan- 
teus. According  to  Fungal  Strategies  of 
Wood  Decay  in  Trees , Meripilus  giganteus 
“grows  quite  slowly  and  reacts  very  sen- 
sitively to  changing  substrate  conditions,” 
so  improving  the  soil  and  rooting  condi- 
tions may  stop  its  spread  ...  “The  occur- 
rence of  fruit  bodies  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  stability  is  impaired.  As  long  as 
the  statically  important  lateral  roots  are  in- 
tact, vitality  and  stability  are  not  impaired 
. . . Root  decay  is  largely  restricted  to  roots 
and  then  mainly  on  their  underside  ...  the 
ability  of  this  fungus  to  degrade  tension  fi- 
bers is  . . . noteworthy.” 

I saw  only  three  cars  use  the  other  side 
of  the  street  in  my  30  minutes  on  the  site. 
The  road  is  even  less  likely  to  be  occupied 
during  the  kind  of  extreme  weather  event 
that  it  would  take  to  topple  the  tree,  even 


with  its  current  load,  before  pruning.  But 
the  potential  for  trunk  or  root  failure  to- 
ward a very  lightly  traveled  road  is  still  a 
concern.  Because  tension  strength  on  the 
northwest  side  of  the  trunk  is  lost  to  fun- 
gal decay,  the  crown  should  be  reduced  on 
the  southeast  side.  There  was  good  interi- 
or growth,  so  it  would  recover  from  heavy 
reduction  and  regenerate  a smaller  crown. 
Reducing  15  percent  can  increase  stability 
by  50  percent,  according  to  Klaus  Wessol- 
ly,  in  “How  Hollow  May  a Tree  Be?” 

Specifications  for  pruning  and  flare  and 
root  care 

Pruning:  All  cuts  shall  be  4 inches  di- 
ameter or  less,  unless  approved  by  field 
supervisor.  Reduce  southeast  portion  of 
the  crown  by  20  percent,  cut  back  to  vig- 
orous upright  growth. 

Reduce  the  top  portion  3 to  6 feet  with 
cuts  of  4 inches  or  less  at  vigorous  later- 
als) growing  upright  or  to  another  desired 
direction. 

Reduce  or  remove  downward  growth 
from  interior  branches,  to  lessen  risk  and  al- 
low upward  growth  on  each  branch  below. 

Remove  crowded  branches  back  to  the 
origin  or  the  trunk. 

Flare  Care:  First  with  blunt  tools,  then 
carefully  with  sharp  non-invasive  tools, 
clean  loose,  dead,  foreign  and  infectious 


ScTixpa 
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Image  3:  Cuts  made  back  to  upright  laterals  (indicated  by  yellow  lines)  were  specified  to  reduce  the  load. 


6 feet  from  the  trunk,  and  remove  soil  up 
to  12  feet  out  from  the  trunk  that  does  not 
contain  active  roots  greater  than  Va  inch 
in  width.  Replace  with  1 to  2 inches  of 
soil  and  fine  roots  harvested  from  healthy 
white  oaks.  Add  porous  aggregate,  stalite 
or  equivalent  to  grade  in  an  area  at  least  6 
inches  out  from  the  trunk. 

Root  Care:  Use  a k^-inch  metal  rod  to 
make  holes  12  to  18  inches  deep,  1 to  2 
inches  apart.  Use  maximum  air  or  water 
pressure  to  fracture  soil.  Fill  the  holes 
with  one  part  porous  aggregate  and  two 
parts  soil,  including  fine  roots  and  de- 
caying twigs  and  leaves  harvested  from 
healthy  white  oaks.  Plant  compatible 
vegetation  such  as  bulbs,  clump  grasses 
and  low  shrubs.  Mulch  with  oak  wood- 
chips  2 to  4 inches  deep,  starting  6 inches 
out  from  trunk  to  beyond  the  dripline  as 
practical. 


material.  Rinse,  then  drench  the  area  with 
fungistatic  minerals  such  as  phosphorous 
acid  and  the  growth  regulator  paclobutra- 
zol,  per  manufacturer’s  recommendations. 
Mark  the  current  extent  of  the  infection 


TCIA  PRODUCTS 


TREE  RISK 

ASSESSMENT 

Make  certain  your  work  meets 
industry  standards.  Addresses  all 
aspects  of  tree  risk  assessment. 


A300P9_201 1 

Retail:  $20  TCIA  Members:  $15 


VOICE  Or  TRIE  CARE 


Call:  800-733-2622 


orwww.tcia.org  to  order. 


and  document  any  response  over  time.  Re- 
place the  insulating  function  of  the  bricks 
and  concrete  by  sealing  the  opening  of  the 
cavity  with  window  screen,  stapled  on  the 
interior. 

Soil  Replacement:  Confirm  location  of 
underground  utilities.  Use  hand  tools  to 
remove  grass  and  weeds  closer  than  4 to 


Supplemental  support  system 

The  city  manager  listened  to  this  plan, 
but  faced  with  four  contrary  assessments, 
needed  to  hear  more.  “Is  there  any  kind 
of  support  that  can  be  installed?”  he  won- 
dered. Smelling  victory  for  the  tree  and 
me,  I proposed  tree-to-tree  guying,  per 
ANSI  A3 00  Part  3.  Four  3/16-inch  EHS 
steel  cables  connecting  four  lower  limbs 


Image  4:  Yellow  lines  indicate  location  of  specified  supplemental  support  system  cables. 
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Image  5:  Maid  Marion  broke  where  it  was  weakened  by  branch  amputation,  and  lies  on  her  overextended 
crown. 


to  two  trees  below  would  only  require 
l^-inch  holes  to  install,  while  adding 
15,960  pounds  of  breaking  strength.  The 
city’s  engineers  understood  the  mechanics 
involved  and  approved  the  plan  - a first! 
Citizens  were  willing  to  cover  the  cost 
(over  $5,000)  of  all  the  specified  work, 
including  the  report,  so  I promptly  sub- 
mitted a proposal  and  lined  up  subcontrac- 
tors. We  waited  for  the  necessary  permits. 
Weeks  went  by. 

In  October  2015,  a long  soaking  rain 
was  followed  by  a windstorm.  I got  the 
news  through  the  “Help  Us  Save  Maid 
Marion”  Facebook  page.  The  trunk  broke. 
The  tree  fell  in  the  dead  of  night. 

Careless  amputations  were  the  primary 
cause  of  the  failure,  but,  nevertheless,  the 
town  seized  upon  the  tragedy  to  remove 
other  trees  with  neglected  pruning  needs. 
Straight  away,  the  citizens  formed  a Tree 
Committee  charged  with  properly  inven- 
torying the  town’s  trees  and  specifying 
standard  care.  I lost  the  chance  to  save 
this  champion,  but  the  survey  work  and 
a workshop  on  structural  pruning  are  be- 
ing scheduled.  We  can’t  win  them  all,  but 
when  we  give  trees  a chance,  they  will 
win  in  the  end. 


Resources 

Fungal  Strategies  of  Wood  Decay  in 
Trees,  Schwarze,  Francis,  Springer;  2000. 

Appropriate  Response  Process,  Marion, 
Dan,  Ball,  J.  and  Lloyd,  J.  Journal  of  Ar- 
boriculture, 1990. 

How  Hollow  May  a Tree  Be?,  Wessolly, 
Klaus,  Neue  Landschaft  11/96  p.  847-850. 

Guy  Meilleur  is  an  ISA  Board  Certi- 
fied Master  Arborist  and  consultant  with 
Historic  Tree  Care  in  Apex,  North  Caro- 
lina. This  article  was  part  of  his  presen- 
tation at  TCI  EXPO  2014 , “ Retrenching : 
Living  with  a Hollow  Heart.  ” To  listen  to 
an  audio  recording  of  that  presentation, 
go  to  this  page  in  the  digital  version  of 
this  issue  of  TCI,  at  www.tcia.org  under 
Publications,  and  click  here.  A handout 
that  was  part  of  the  presentation  can  be 
found  here  at  http.V/www.historictreecare. 
com/wp-content/uploads/20 1 5/02/RE- 
TRENCHING-HOLL  O W-  TREES-FOR- 
LIFE- 13122 6-tcia.  do  ex 

A version  of  this  article  was  originally 
published  in  the  December  2015  issue  of 
Australian  Arbor  Age  magazine  and  is  re- 
printed here  with  permission.  4 
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Management  Exchange 


By  Ross  Shafer 

Whether  you  own  a company  or 
work  for  one,  we  all  want  to  be 
important  to  our  constituents. 
That’s  called  relevance.  It’s  worth  noting 
that  remaining  relevant  is  very  different 
from  “staying  current.”  Remaining  rel- 
evant means  we  truly  matter  to  our  cus- 
tomers and  our  teams.  Remaining  relevant 
means  that  our  products,  services  and  ex- 
pertise are  in  demand. 

However,  once  we  become  irrelevant, 
our  customers  will  take  their  money  to  our 
competitors  and  our  team  members  will 
look  for  jobs  elsewhere. 

So,  after  studying  18  different  indus- 
tries, here  are  my  top  four  ways  to  stay 
relevant  in  any  economic  climate. 

Kill  complacency  - behave  like  a start- 
up again 

Every  successful  company  started  out  as 
a shoestring  startup.  But  as  they  become 
more  successful,  and  financial  and  talent 
resources  are  increasingly  plentiful,  com- 
placency can  creep  in.  Urgency  starts  to 
languish.  In  fact,  many  legacy  companies 
will  slow  down  processes,  thinking  “per- 
fection is  worth  waiting  for.”  I can’t  argue 
with  the  spirit  of  that  thinking,  but  the  leg- 
acy company  can’t  be  too  slow-to-market. 
It’s  too  easy  to  have  your  lunch  eaten  by  a 
young  energetic  startup. 

Startups  haven’t  learned  complacency 
yet.  They  are  quick-to-market  and  often 
launch  in  “beta  mode.”  For  the  uninitiat- 
ed, beta  mode  signals  to  the  customer,  “We 
still  have  some  bugs  to  work  out,  but  we 
want  you  to  have  our  newest  version  any- 
way.” Take  a look  at  the  apps  on  your  smart 
device.  If  the  app  isn’t  perfect,  you  know 
you’ll  get  updates  from  the  cloud  soon. 

Startups  make  decisions  quickly  and 
they  bend  over  backward  to  please  their 
customers  because  every  tiny  “win”  is 
critical  to  their  survival.  Each  person 
likely  performs  several  jobs,  which  al- 
lows everyone  in  the  startup  to  be  savvy 
about  disparate  operations.  Startups  don’t 


fret  over  losing  long-term  relationships 
because  they  don’t  have  any  yet.  Instead, 
they  tackle  every  new  client  with  enthusi- 
asm and  creativity.  They  will  do  anything 
to  get  the  sale. 

So,  how  can  you  infuse  your  legacy 
company  with  the  startup  mentality? 

First,  restore  your  corporate  sense  of 
urgency  by  reacting  to  market  conditions 
much  more  urgently  than  you  have  been. 
Challenge  everyone  to  think  in  faster 
launch  cycles.  Try  to  remember  that,  these 
days,  perfection  is  a work  in  progress. 
Second,  ask  yourself,  “What  are  we 
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doing  that  is  causing  customers/clients/ 
members  to  complain?”  Complaints  are 
the  first  red  flags  for  where  your  company 
is  “leaking  money.”  Understand  that  we 
all  operate  in  a recommendation  economy. 
If  we  don’t  curate  our  complaints,  our  cus- 
tomers will  jump  to  social  media  as  a pub- 
lic service  to  their  friends  ...  your  other 
customers.  That’s  why  a startup  responds 
immediately  to  every  complaint.  Their 
mantra  is,  “Before  I let  you  go,  is  there 
anything  else  I can  do  for  you.” 

Third,  go  beyond  the  complaints  and 
ask  yourself,  “Where  are  the  friction 
points  when  people  buy  from  us?”  Exam- 
ine every  sequence/step  in  your  sales,  or- 
der and  delivery  processes.  Look  for  ways 
to  streamline  everything.  If  a process  is 
clumsy  or  requires  too  many  steps  (or  pa- 
perwork), your  revenue  is  at  risk. 

I would  urge  you  to  get  out  of  the  office 
and  physically  watch  your  buyers  as  they 
go  through  the  process  of  buying  from  you. 
If  you  can  do  it  anonymously  - like  the  Un- 


dercover Boss  TV  show  - that’s  even  bet- 
ter. You’ll  see  firsthand  if  buying  from  you 
is  easy  and  fast  ...  or  confusing  and  slow. 
You’ll  see  what  training  has  been  neglect- 
ed. You’ll  see  if  your  website  has  glitches 
that  prevent  people  from  finding  what  they 
want.  In  the  flurry  of  running  a business, 
these  kinds  of  problems  can  go  on  for  a 
long  time  - right  up  until  you  bump  your 
head  on  Chapter  11  bankruptcy. 

Embrace  disruption 

Disruption  is  a very  different  market  force 
than  change.  Think  of  disruption  as  a tidal 
wave.  Change  is  merely  a cross  current. 

For  me,  the  definition  of  business  dis- 
ruption is  when  an  industry  is  flipped  on 
its  head  so  violently  by  a new  product  or 
process  that  the  very  existence  of  a legacy 
company  is  threatened.  Microsoft  disrupt- 
ed IBM  when  it  made  personal  computing 
available  to  everyone.  FedEx  overnight 
delivery  was  disrupted  when  broadband 
Internet  made  it  possible  to  email  large 
documents  within  seconds  via  FTP  sites. 
3-D  printing  has  disrupted  almost  every 
manufacturing  segment.  Today,  3-D  print- 
ers are  so  sophisticated  they  can  “print” 
everything  from  high-tensile- strength  auto 
parts  to  dinosaur-shaped  showerheads. 

So  how  do  you  remain  relevant  if  you 
sense  there  is  a sharp  disruption  in  your 
industry  . . . one  that  might  forever  alter  the 
way  you  do  business?  You  have  two  choic- 
es: 1)  You  can  notice  that  a disruption  is 
taking  place  in  your  industry  and  embrace 
it,  or,  2)  You  can  become  The  Disruptor. 
You  suss  out  how  your  industry  should  or 
will  change  - and  you  lead  the  charge.  It 
is  always  better  to  be  The  Disruptor  before 
somebody  disrupts  your  world  for  you. 

Do  not  be  intimidated  by  larger 
competitors 

Whenever  I talk  about  this  subject,  I get 
initial  pushback  because  it  sounds  coun- 
terintuitive. How  is  that  possible?  Big 
companies  are  supposed  to  have  more  re- 
sources, more  buying  power  and  be  able 
to  attract  the  best  employees,  right?  Well, 
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from  my  20  years  of  experience  studying 
and  consulting  enterprises  of  all  sizes,  big 
enterprises  most  often  fear  the  small  ones. 

Here’s  how  it  works.  If  you  operate  a 
business  within  your  local  community 
(from  a smaller  office  or  plant,  or  even 
your  home),  you  can  have  an  enormous 
personal  connection  with  your  custom- 
ers. You  are  a name,  a face  and  a place 
of  business  your  community  can  witness 
firsthand.  You  know  people  and  people 
know  you,  which  makes  you  someone 
your  community  sees  as  accountable.  Peo- 
ple assume  you  care  about  where  you  live 
and  that  you  wouldn’t  risk  your  reputation 
by  messing  up. 

“Once  we  have  a cer- 
tain amount  of  suc- 
cess, we  have  a ten- 
dency to  eliminate  the 
behaviors  that  made 
us  successful  ” 

Furthermore,  if  you  are  a member  of 
your  local  chamber  of  commerce  or  a ser- 
vice organization,  you  have  the  opportunity 
to  offer  a direct  contribution  of  time  and  en- 
ergy to  help  make  your  community  better. 
That  matters  to  people.  I’m  not  just  talking 
about  writing  a check  for  softball  jerseys. 
I’m  saying  that  your  personal  participation 
can  build  trust  and  cement  an  emotional 
commitment  with  your  neighbors. 

Make  excellence  a relentless  pursuit 

You  will  always  stay  relevant  if  you  are 
perceived  as  “world-class”  in  execution. 
Your  customers  feel  safe  in  your  care  and 
have  the  belief  that  you  will  keep  evolv- 
ing as  their  needs  evolve.  To  illustrate  how 
this  practice  pays  off,  I want  to  introduce 
you  to  Dave  Hopla.  He’s  the  world’s  great- 
est basketball  shooter. 

Dave  Hopla  was  very  deliberate  in 
achieving  his  dream.  For  years,  he  would 
shoot  1,000  free  throws  every  day.  Even- 
tually he  was  hired  by  schools  to  teach 
young  bailers  how  to  shoot.  Today,  Dave 
is  the  shooting  coach  for  the  New  York 
Knickerbockers  NBA  team.  Dave  is  such 


a world-class  performer  that  he  has  sunk 
1,127  consecutive  free  throws  without 
missing.  As  outstanding  as  Dave  is  as 
a shooter,  it’s  his  profound  observation 
about  consistent  success  that  inspires  me. 

Dave  says,  “Maintaining  world-class 
expertise  is  a daily  challenge  because  once 
we  have  a certain  amount  of  success,  we 
have  a tendency  to  eliminate  the  behav- 
iors that  made  us  successful.”  I think  that’s 
profound.  Dave’s  process  of  excellence 
applies  to  how  we  should  all  approach  our 
jobs.  When  you  get  good  at  your  job,  you 
start  delegating  to  someone  else  - usually 
to  someone  who  isn’t  as  skilled  as  you. 
This  is  a bad  move  because  performance  is 
bound  to  slip.  This  kind  of  relapse  applies 
to  the  50  pounds  you  lost  last  year.  Once 
you  hit  your  goal  weight,  you  slacked  off 
and  the  weight  came  back.  It  applies  to 
getting  the  education  degree  you  wanted. 
Once  you  stopped  taking  classes  to  learn 
new  things,  the  world  left  you  behind.  It 
applies  to  romancing  your  mate.  While  you 
were  dating,  life  was  perfect.  But  soon  after 
the  two  of  you  became  an  official  family, 
the  courtship  began  to  have  problems. 

So  how  can  we  avoid  slipping  back 
into  our  old  ways?  Dave  Hopla  has  an 
answer  for  that,  too.  Dave  never  falls  into 
this  relapse  trap  because  he  never  fails  to 
execute  his  daily  shooting  fundamentals. 
He  still  shoots  a minimum  of  1,000  shots 
a day.  He  never  takes  a day  off  because 
he  won’t  risk  losing  what  he’s  worked  so 
hard  to  achieve. 

Think  about  how  Dave’s  method  applies 
to  your  life  - and  your  career.  If  your  suc- 
cess is  stumbling,  it’s  probably  because 
you’ve  let  your  fundamentals  atrophy.  I re- 
alize some  of  you  have  to  delegate  some  of 
your  duties  and  responsibilities.  But  make 
sure  your  “chosen  delegate”  has  achieved 
your  level  of  excellence. 

Ross  Shafer  is  the  author  of nine  popular 
business  books  on  leadership,  innovation, 
market  share,  customer  experience  and 
personal  performance  (www.  Ross  Shafer 
com).  This  article  is  a preview  of  the  pre- 
sentation he  will  make  on  the  same  subject 
at  TCIA’s  Winter  Management  Conference 
2017  in  Puerto  Rico  this  February.  For 
more  information  about  Shafer,  the  rest 
of  the  WMC  schedule  or  to  register,  visit 
www.tcia.org. 
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Cutting  Edge  Tree  Professionals,  State  College,  PA 

Positions  opening  for  Certified  and  Experienced  Tree 
Climbers  who  excel  in  production  climbing  and  can 
train  climbing  trainees  within  our  company.  Pay 
starting  at  $23/hour  (negotiable)  and  top  compen- 
sation and  benefits  for  the  right  person!  At  least 
2 years  of  climbing  experience.  Highly  skilled  & 
certified  (certified  to  perform  various  pruning,  ca- 
bling, crane  work,  etc.).  Visit  the  careers  page  at 
www.cuttingedgetreeprofessionals.com. 


Circle  27  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Full  Time  Tree  Worker  (Groundsworker/Climber) 

Top  pay  with  benefits.  Lots  of  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement; central  NC.  www.snelltreeexperts.com. 


Classifieds 

Tree  Awareness,  Inc.  Seeks  Production  Leaders, 
Skilled  Climbers,  Trainees 

Tree  Awareness,  Inc.  ^ 

provides  profession-  Awareness 

al  tree  management 

to  municipal,  residential  and  commercial  clients  in 
the  Philadelphia  suburbs.  We  use  the  latest  arbori- 
cultural  science  to  provide  steadfast  service  to  our 
clientele  and  possess  an  unwavering  commitment  to 
improve  the  safety  and  aesthetic  beauty  of  properties. 
The  growth  of  our  company  is  directly  linked  to  our 
team’s  professional  development.  We  invest  in  and 
value  professionals  who  are  mature  and  understand 
what  it  takes  to  work  in  our  industry.  Learn  about  us 
at  www.treeawareness.com  or  send  resumes  Attn:  Mia 
to  treeawarenessoffice@aol.com. 


Groundsworker/Climber 

Looking  for  reliable,  hard-working,  experienced  in- 
dividuals to  work  with  a small  tree  care  company  in 
Harford  County,  MD.  We  have  an  immediate  opening 
for  an  experienced  climber,  CDL  and  ability  to  run 
equipment  is  a plus.  Also  seeking  an  experienced 
groundsperson,  CDL  and  ability  to  run  equipment  a 
plus,  tarry@trtimberline.com. 


Tree  Care  Managers 

No.  California-based 
Cagwin  & Dorward 
is  seeking  experi- 
enced Tree  Care  Managers.  Work  for  a company  with 
great  culture,  respected  brand.  Benefits  offered. 
Previous  experience  and  Arborist  license  required. 
http://cagwin.com/careers/careers.html. 


Treecare  & Climber  Specialist,  Oregon 

General  Tree  Service,  a leader  in  the  arboricultural 
industry  since  1924,  has  immediate  year-round  open- 
ings for  Experienced  Climbing  Arborists  and  Crew 
Leaders.  We  offer  company-supplied  quality  climbing 
and  safety  equipment,  excellent  benefits  and  compet- 
itive wages.  Successful  candidates  must  be  commit- 
ted to  safe  work  practices,  arboricultural  excellence 
and  great  customer  service.  Good  communications 
skills,  drug  testing  and  an  insurable  driving  record 
are  required,  d.gardner@generaltree.com. 


Climbing  Arborist 

Treecology  is  a Minneapolis-based  company  provid- 
ing tree  and  landscape  care  primarily  for  townhomes 
and  HOAs.  We  are  TCIA  Accredited  and  invest  heav- 
ily in  training,  safety  and  employee  development. 
We  provide  a wide  range  of  services  including  Plant 
Health  Care,  removals,  planting,  tree  pruning  and 
shrub  pruning.  We  are  always  looking  for  motivated, 
goal-oriented  people  who  align  with  our  company  val- 
ues and  vision.  We  are  currently  growing  and  looking 
for  all  positions  including  Climbers,  Landscape  Tech- 
nicians and  Salespersons.  If  you  are  not  interested  in 
continual  improvement  as  a person  and  arborist,  we 
are  not  the  company  for  you.  We  are  willing  to  invest 
in  anyone  who  is  willing  to  invest  in  themselves.  Com- 
pensation depending  on  knowledge,  experience  and 
potential.  Benefits  include  Holiday  Pay,  Vacation  Pay, 
Profit  Sharing  and  401(k).  For  further  inquiry,  please 
email  Chris  at  romer.treecology@gmail.com. 


Currently  Seeking  Experienced  Climbers  and  Crew 
Leaders,  Louisville,  KY 

$36,000-$52,000  based  on 
qualifications  + bonuses. 

$500  signing  bonus  after  90 
days.  Health/dental  after  90 
days  (company  covers  50%), 


retirement  plan  with  match- 
ing after  one  year,  info@limbwalkertree.com. 


HELP  WANTED 

Climbers/Bucket  Truck  Operators,  Crane  Operators 

Ping’s  Tree  Service,  one  of  the  largest  tree  services  in 
Central  Indiana,  is  seeking  climbers/bucket-truck  op- 
erators and  crane 
operators.  Must 
be  experienced  in 
residential  and 
commercial  tree 
care,  including:  crown  reductions,  thinning,  pruning 
and  working  with  cranes.  Must  have  technical  rigging 
skills  in  all  facets  of  tree  trimming  and  removal.  Lie. 
drivers  only.  PHC  techs  and  cert,  arborists  also  need- 
ed. Join  one  of  Indiana’s  leading  tree-removal  compa- 
nies. Top  wages  and  great  benefits.  Apply  online  with- 
out delay  at  pingstreeservice.com/employment.html. 


CPING’S 

Atree  service 


c. 


Tail  Timbers 
Tree  & shrub 
Service 


Crew  Leaders  & Climbers,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 

Large  technical  removal 
ability  a must.  Understand 
and  have  advanced  rig- 
ging knowledge  and  tech- 
niques. Periodic  crane- 
removal  experience  a plus. 

Know  and  understand  ISA/ 

ANSI  pruning  standards  and  have  ability  to  efficient- 
ly manage  a 4-6  person  crew.  Come  grow  with  the 
largest  independently  owned  tree  care  service  in  El 
Paso  County.  Top  industry  wages  and  benefits  pack- 
age. Valid  Driver’s  License  a must.  (719)  528-8141  or 
cca@talltimberstreeservice.com. 


Our  dad  works  for  SavATree! 


Join  SavATree  and  make  a difference  now  and  for  generations  to  come. 


SavAyree 

savatree.com 


I1  ; 

|wT — ■ 1 

1 IP.  ^ 


iMil 


Offices  in  CT,  IL,  MA,  MD.  MN.  NJ.  NY.  PA.  VA  & Wl 

More  information  at  savatree.com/careers 
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Tree  Climbers,  Louisville,  KY 

Immediate  full  time.  Compet- 
itive wage  and  benefits.  Must 
have  the  ability  to  climb  trees 
for  pruning  and  removals, 
meeting  ISA  industry  stan- 
dard. Able  to  operate  bucket 
truck  and  be  competent  in  using  various  hand  tools. 
Valid  DL  required  and  must  obtain  class  B CDL  with- 
in 60  days.  ISA-certified  Arborist  license  a plus.  De- 
pendable, safety  conscious  and  work  well  with  others 
and  able  to  pass  pre-employment  testing.  Apply  at 
www.bobrayco.com,  underemployment  opportunities. 


Climber,  Crew  Leader,  Groundsperson,  PHC  Tech, 
Cumming,  GA 

Well-established  and 
growing  company, 
crane,  lift,  PHC  rig, 
etc.  Great  opportunity  to  grow!  Top  pay,  full-timework. 
Email  resume  to  acorntreecare@comcast.net  or  call 
Clint  Harris  at  (770)  597-6420. 


TREE  ®CA  R E^— 


Arborist/Crew  Leaders,  Dallas/Fort  Worth,  TX 

Currently  seeking  arbor- 
ists, ISA  Certified,  or  in 
progress.  Crew  leaders, 
climbers,  bilingual  a 
plus.  Incentives,  va- 
cation, 401(k).  Will  consider  relocation  assistance. 
Email  pp@preservationtree.com.  EOE 


Preservation 

Tree 


View  more  Help  Wanted  ads  on  TCIA’s  Job  Board  www.tcia.jobs.org 
For  more  information  contact  classifieds@tcia.org 


Sales  Representative 

We  anticipate  filling  the  position  this  summer.  Moun- 
tain High  is  one  of  the  most  respected  tree  and 
landscape  care  companies  in  Colorado.  Our  success 
has  been  largely  tied  to  our  long-term  retention  of 
employees.  Please  view  our  website  at 
www.mountainhightree.com. 

* Minimum  5 years  in  the  “green  industry.”  Tree  care 
experience  is  preferred. 

* Certified  ISA  Arborist. 

* 2 years’  sales  and/or  consulting  experience. 

* Clean  Colorado  motor  vehicle  record. 

* Selling  our  services,  which  include  plant  health 
care,  pruning  and  removal,  lawn  care  and  tree 
planting. 

* Work  well  with  other  representatives,  managers  and 
field  personnel  to  maintain  a positive  and  collabo- 
rative work  environment. 

A successful  candidate  will  possess  strong  organiza- 
tional and  time-management  skills.  Communication 
and  listening  skills  are  vital.  This  is  a salaried  po- 
sition that  offers  both  incentive  bonuses  as  well  as 
profit  sharing.  Salary  will  be  determined  based  on 
experience.  We  also  offer  an  excellent  benefit  package 
and  a full-use  company  vehicle,  dave@mhtree.com. 


Certified  Arborist/Sales/Project  Manager  for  Unique 
Government  Contract 

RTEC  Treecare  has 
an  opportunity  for  an 
experienced  Sales  Ar- 
borist/Project Manag- 
er in  Washington,  DC, 
metropolitan  area. 

Preferred  experience  with  bidding  a variety  of  work, 
and  supervising  multiple  crews  for  tree  maintenance, 
environmental  services  and  government  contracting 
in  high-profile,  high-traffic  and  historic  locations. 
ISA  Certification,  knowledge  of  ANSI  standards  and 
OSHA  regulations  required.  We  utilize  technology, 
best  practices,  and  a commitment  to  continuous 
improvement  in  a drug-free  environment.  Excellent 
performance-based  pay  and  benefit  package,  career 
advancement  opportunities  available.  Learn  more  at 
www.RTECtreecare.com  or  call  (703)  573-3029. 


(j^RTEC 

v/L  treecare 


“FIFTEEN 
YEARS  IN 
I'M  STILL 
MOTIVATED 
TO  DO  MY 
BEST  EVERY 
DAY.” 

—TREVOR,  ARBORIST 
HIRED  1999 


REP, 


Enhance  your  skills  and  advance  your  career  with 
the  #1  tree  and  shrub  care  company  in  the  world. 


BARTLETT 

TREE  EXPERTS 

vju,vrjTjr  rvi  caest  met  jw- 

Opportunity  grows  on  trees. 


Jom  the  Bartlett  Network 

We  never  stop  looking  for  the  right  people. 
Opportunities  are  available  in  each  ot  our  offices 
across  the  US,  Canada,  the  UK  and  Ireland. 


TcYeXPOc 

I BALTIMORE  I 

| VISIT  J£  AT  BOOTH  • 

1402 


bartlett.com/careers 

EEO  Em  pi  oyer/ Vet /disabled 


Open  Positions 

We  are  seeking  experienced 
and  entry  level  candidates 
for  these  roles: 

• Arborist  Representative 

• Arborist  Crew  Leader 

• Arborist  Climber 

• Plant  Health  Care 


The  Bartlett  Difference 

At  Bartlett,  we  put  safety 
above  all  else,  we  offer  the 
best  compensation  package 
in  the  industry,  and  we’ll 
give  you  the  tools  you  need 
to  improve  your  skillset  and 
advance  your  career. 
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Experienced  Bucket  Truck  Operator/Climbers, 
Salem,  OR 

We  provide  high-quality  tree  care  for  residential  and 
commercial  clients.  We  offer  a 4-day  work  week  (10 
hrs),  benefits  and  vacation.  Email  ftreei@proaxis.com, 
Attn:  Elwood. 


Sales  Person/Estimator 

Sales  professional,  with  Certified  Arborist  credentials, 
needed  for  family-owned,  rapidly  growing  tree  ser- 
vice business  in  Rochester,  NY.  Starting  salary  plus 
commission,  performance-based  incentives.  Lo- 
cal travel  only,  with  company-provided  vehicle. 
jmieschtree@gmail.com. 


tSA. 

VOICE  OF  TREE  CARE 


Education  Outreach  Coordinator,  Londonderry,  NH 

The  Education  Outreach 
Coordinator  will  provide 
support  to  college  programs 
in  Arboriculture  and  Urban 
Forestry  by  coordinating  re- 
gional student-recruiting  efforts  with  TCIA  member- 
ship. The  Coordinator  will  also  support  membership 
participation  in  new-program  and  apprenticeship 
development  at  community  and  technical  col- 
leges throughout  the  United  States.  This  part-time 
position  will  provide  support  to  workforce  develop- 
ment initiatives  established  by  the  TCIA  Board.  For 
more  info,  www. jobs.tcia.org. 


Know  Trees? 
Let’s  Talk. 


4? 

k 

NY,  NJ  & CT 
(800)427-1900 
jobs@almstead.com 

almstead.com/careers 


Whether  you're  an  expert  at  pruning, 
diagnosing  tree  diseases  or  organic  soil 
improvement,  we  want  to  meet  you. 
Let's  talk  about  trees  - and  your  career. 


a 


Almstead 

,®TREE,  SHRUB  & LAWN  CARE 


Circle  2 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Compare  & Save  A. 

on  premium  wood  chipper  blades  from  f\ ' 

AMERICANCUTTING  EDGE 


A tuvukrfi  Ci I CB  MinulKiu'in 


Explore  our  vast  selection  of 
competitively  priced,  high  quality 
wood  chipper  blades  online! 

AmericanCuttingEdge.com 

1-800-543-6860 


Visit  us  at  TCI  Expo!  • November  10  - 12  • Booth  #2139 


Circle  4 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Experienced  Tree  Climber  Needed,  Up  to  $5,000  in 
Incentives,  Tacoma,  WA 

Must  be  willing  to  commute  daily  or  relocate.  Those 
with  min.  2 years’  verifiable  climbing  experience  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Climbers  should  be:  Knowledge- 
able of  all  modern  techniques  of  climbing  & rigging. 
Comfortable  with  close  quarter  removals.  Comfortable 
using  a chain  saw  to  cut  brush,  logs  and  stumps  of 
larger  trees.  Willing  to  follow  company  and  ANSI  safe- 
ty standards  and  wear  necessary  PPE.  Professional 
& punctual.  Able  to  work  well  in  all  temperatures/ 
weather  and  tolerate  excessive  noise  from  machines, 
chain  saws,  wood  chipper  with  use  of  hearing  protec- 
tion. In  good  physical  shape  and  able  to  lift,  move  and 
maneuver  up  to  50  pounds  on  a regular  basis.  Com- 
pensation: Bi-weekly  pay  period:  Day  rate  ranges  from 
$190-$225/day  (Approx.  $24-$28+/hr.).  Up  to  $5,000 
in  incentives  within  the  first  120  days  of  employment. 
Medical  available  and  voluntary  Dental  after  60  days’ 
employment.  Requirements:  Driver’s  license,  reliable 
vehicle,  climber  gear  & climb  saw.  Ability  to  work 
Mon-Fri  and  occasional  Saturday  year  round.  Must 
have  endurance  to  perform  job  duties  throughout  a 
standard  8-10  hour  day.  Email  work  experience  to  re- 
cruiting@treeservicesnw.com;  1-800-684-8733  ext. 
3321  or  3434. 


Tree  Workers 

Beetlebung  Tree  Care,  a professional,  full-service  tree 
and  landscape  company  on  the  island  of  Martha’s 
Vineyard,  is  actively  seeking  applicants  to  fill  staff 
openings  in  our  team.  We  have  multiple  openings  for 
qualified,  experienced  tree  care  professionals.  Duties 
include:  climbing,  rigging,  removals,  corrective  struc- 
tural pruning,  ornamental  pruning,  cabling/bracing, 
vista  pruning.  You  must  have  a valid  driver’s  license/ 
clean  driving  record,  be  legally  eligible  to  work  in  the 
U.S.,  be  detail-oriented,  have  a positive  attitude  and 
be  a team  player.  Must  have  at  least  one  year  of  full- 
time professional  tree  care  experience.  CDL,  Arbor- 
ist Certification  preferred  but  not  required.  Contact 
matt@beetlebungtreecare.com. 


Arborist/Estimator 

LTS,  a family-owned  business  for  more  than  23 
years  located  in  Raleigh,  NC,  is  currently  searching 
for  an  arborist  representative  in  a consulting  and 
sales  role.  Prospective  individuals  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate  a successful  track  record  selling  and 
managing  quality  work,  and  be  an  ISA  Certified  Ar- 
borist with  a minimum  of  four  years  working  in  the 
industry  and  two  years  selling  to  residential  cus- 
tomers. This  position  will  be  commission  based  on 
sales  with  performance  incentives.  Send  resumes  to: 
lnfo@LinebergerTree.com.  ISA  Certification.  Degree 
and/or  Credible  Experience  in  Forestry,  Arboriculture, 
or  related  field.  Hands-on  knowledge  of  trees,  insects 
and  diseases.  Strong  listening  skills.  Excellent  ability 
to  follow  through  on  projects  and  commitments.  Clean 
driver’s  license.  Attention  to  detail.  Strong  sense  of 
safety  and  leadership. 
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BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 

Dave’s  Tree  Surgeons,  Serving  Kentucky  over  40  Years 

Owner  retiring.  All  equipment  and  customer  base. 
Owner  may  stay  on  for  1 year  if  necessary.  Asking 
$600,000.  Contact  Dave  (502)  426-0614;  cell  (502) 
594-9108  or  davests@bellsouth.net. 


PRODUCTS  & SERVICES 

TreeCareJobs.com 

For  Tree  Pros.  Search  Jobs.  Post  Resume. 
Since  1999  (717)  479-1850,  info@jobhill.com, 
www.TreeCareJobs.com. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Opdyke  Inc. 

150+  specialized  trucks  in  stock,  boom/crane/knuck- 
lebooms,  4x4  single  and  tandem.  Go  to  our  website 
www.opdykes.com.  (215)  721-4444. 


Tree  Service,  Denver,  Colorado 

Turn-key  BBB  rated  A+,  13-year  business  for  sale. 
All  equipment  (Forestry  Truck,  Chipper,  Saws,  etc.), 
Phone  number  and  Customer  List  included  with 
purchase.  For  info  call  (720)  231-5954. 


Established  Tree  Service  in  the  Sunshine  State 

Annual  contracts  and  many  relationships  that  have 
catapulted  this  company  to  grow  very  fast.  Projected 
sales  about  $500k  in  2016,  which  is  up  over  $100k 
from  2015.  As  the  word  spreads  of  the  work  that  we  do, 
there’s  nowhere  to  go  but  up.  2 Bucket  trucks,  a Grap- 
ple truck,  a 15-inch  Morbark  chipper  with  a winch, 
25-yd  chipper  dump  truck,  2 smaller  dump  trucks  for 
tight  spots  and,  for  all  the  golf  course  work  we  do, 
a smaller,  tracked  stump  grinder.  Great  employees 
including  experienced  climbers/foreman,  Certified 
Arborist  on  crew  & Certified  Arborist  Salesperson. 
If  you’re  looking  to  relocate  to  where  the  weather  is 
warm  and  a turn-key  business  with  successful  ad- 
vertising and  managers  in  place,  then  this  is  your 
chance.  Asking  $400k.  We  are  located  in  Sarasota,  FL, 
& would  love  to  talk  with  you  about  this  opportunity 
(678)  548-0488;  monty@truetreeinc.com. 


Professional  Tree  Service,  Cleveland,  OH,  area 

Highly  reputable  tree  service  seeking  individual  or 
group  to  assume  clientele.  Our  family  business  has 
been  run  by  an  ISA  Certified  Arborist  who  has  been 
serving  this  area  for  over  20  years.  Services  are  pri- 
marily focused  on  pruning,  removals  and  planting 
in  the  SW  Cuyahoga  suburbs  and  Northern  Medina 
County.  Equipment  is  available  but  not  necessary. 
Lifetime  Opportunity  for  the  right  individual/team  to 
increase  your  revenue.  Email  letter  of  interest  to  tree- 
serviceopportunity@gmail.com  for  confidential  review 
and  further  information. 


Rancho  Cucamonga,  CA 

Well-established,  reputable  So.  California  small  busi- 
ness serving  Inland  Empire  15  yrs.  Educated,  loyal, 
cust.  base  in  highly  desired  neighborhoods.  Income 
$90-100k  on  repeat  customers  (3-4  day  work  week). 
$90k (909)  851-4542. 


Tree  Service,  Weeki  Wachee,  Florida 

Well-established  28-year  business.  Selling  name  and 
entire  business  including  large  loyal  customer  base. 
Top-quality  equipment.  Asking  $350,000.  Serious 
inquiries  only  email  gpanzner@tampabay.rr.com  or 
1-800-553-1183. 


Place  your  ad  here. 

Call  Sue  at  1-800-733-2622. 


Want  to  make  money  year  in  and  year  out? 

This  book  provides  practical  advice 
and  proven  strategies  on  how  to 
profitably  grow  your  business.  With 
timeless  tips  to  help  increase  your 
sales  and  retain  your  staff,  this 
book  is  an  invaluable  resource. 

Now  available  at  the  TCIA  webstore, 
www.tcia.org. 


Safety  Tech  Outrigger  Pads 

Super  strong,  easy  to 
use!  Choose  standard 
black  or  high-visibility 
yellow.  Proudly  made  in 
the  USA.  30+  in-stock 
models  ship  next  busi- 
ness day.  Family  owned  & operated,  established  in 
1988. 1-800-610-3422,  dicausa.com. 


T&EXPO- 
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New  and  Certified 


Pre-Owned  Boom  Trucks 
\ Altec  / Manitex  / National  / Terex 
813-247-5683  / 877-543-2207 
www.boomtrux.com 


* * * * * “America’s  #1  Boom  Truck  Specialist”  * * * * * 


R:1«Pt=i 


Circle  9 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


r Our  WEB  STORE  is  now  open  for  business!  N 
^ Visit  www.westerntree.biz  v 


We  carry  a full  line  of  equipment,  tools,  and  supplies 
for  professional  arborists  in  the  tree  care  industry. 


Place  your  first  order  online  and  receive  a 1 0%  discount. 
Type  in  the  promotional  code  # TC1A090I 


1 -800-94-AR BOR  24hr  Fax  (9 16)  852-5800 
e-mail  info@westemtree. biz 


We  accept 
AX,  MC,  Visa,  and 
Discover  Credit  Cards 


WESTERN  TREE  EQUIPMENT  ft  REPAIRS 


We  ship  UPS 
Hours -M-F 
7am-4pm  PST 


Circle  43  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 
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Connect  with 
engaged  customers 
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VISIT  US  AT  BOOTH  # 

423 
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and  our  craft  is  highlighting  your  work. 
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Get  Started  Today!  Angi^S  list 

Visit  angie.li/treecare  or  call  1-866-207-6880  H0meiS  where  our  heart  is. 


Circle  5 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


5 Job  Search  Tips 

Set  1 , 3h  arid  S year  goals  for  your  career.  Write  them  down 
and  hold  yourself  accountable  each  quarter  for  moving  In  the 
right  direction. 

Review  and  quantify  your  achievments.  Update  your  resume 
and  post  it  on  TCIA's  job  board  where  employers  will  see  it. 
Sign  up  for  at  least  one  professional  development  opportunity 
or  course  to  leam  a skill  that  will  make  you  better  at  your  job. 
Create  a job  alert  on  TCIA's  job  board  to  receive  emails  when 
the  right  jobs  are  posted. 

Keep  your  resume  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Get  a free  upgrade 
($25.00  value).  Use  coupon  code  RESUME*. 

Post  your  resume  today 
for  new  opportunities 

For  more  info  call  Sue  Blanchette 
1 -800-733-2622  or  email 
clas  si  fieds  @tc  i a «o  rg 


www.jobs.tcia.org 


Disclaimer:  Under  no  circumstances  will  TCI  A or  its  directors,  officers,  employees, 
or  agents  be  liable  to  you  or  anyone  else  for  any  damages  arising  out  of  use  of  any  product 
or  service  advertised  or  promoted  in  Tree  Care  Industry  magazine 


Firewood  Kiln 

2 shipping  containers:  400k  BTU  boiler  and  insulat- 
ed reefer  for  the  drying  kiln.  14  firewood  baskets,  all 
plumbing,  the  “Alternative  Heat  Woodgun”  boiler  and 
a bundling  machine.  Burns  slash,  sawdust  and  wood. 
Martin  (603)  533-1170  $25,000. 


The  ATAL  80  Mini  Lift!  Insulated  for  line  clearance! 

For  backyard  & hard-to-access  places.  Rugged  & 
dependable  & made  in  the  USA!  The  only  lift  that  is 
insulated  with  an  80-ft.  WH  and  fits  through  a 36-in. 
gate!  All  Terrain  Aerial  Lifts  (559)  225-8000. 


Stump  Grinder,  Ohio 


2012  Rayco 

C-100,  approx 

2160  hrs,  Kubo- 
ta 99  hp  en- 
gine, 20”  single 
Grouser  tracks, 
weighs  15,000 
lbs.  M100-6R  Predator  Mulcher  head,  36  teeth,  2000 
rpm,  rear  winch,  one  owner,  well  maintained.  Asking 
$94,500.  Call  Carl  Kopocs  (216)  244-4413  or  Jared 
Kopocs (216)  244-4450. 


2001  International  Chip  Truck 

4700  DT466,  33,000  GVW,  Arbortech  14’  multi- 
purpose body  w/tuck-away  lift  gate.  Low  miles 
(27,000).  arbordoctor@att.net  (914)  309-1563. 


Skid  Steer,  Ohio 

2009  Case  465  skid 
steer,  approx  2320 
hrs,  ser  #N7M4524 
78,  cab,  AC/ 
heat,  front-wiper 
kit,  2-spd  travel, 
hydraulic  quick- 
attach,  side  screens,  solid  tires.  Asking  $31,450.  Call 
Carl  Kopocs  (216)  244-4413  or  Jared  Kopocs  (216) 
244-4450. 
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Healthy  trees  are  rooted  in  research,  and  the  TREE  Fund  empowers  the  scientists 
who  keep  them  growing  strong.  Thanks  to  you  and  other  TREE  Fund  supporters: 

• Pruning  practices  have  evolved  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  tree  failure  in  storms 
(Gilman,  U.ofFL). 

• Cities  managing  pest  invasions  now  have  a valuable  economic  analysis  tool  to  aid  their 
decision-making.  (Hauer,  UW-Stevens  Point) 

• Innovative  soil  modification  methods  have  been  developed  to  increase  a tree's  ability  to 
grow  in  difficult  sites.  (Bassuk,  Cornell  University) 

• And  much  more! 


We  are  grateful  for  the  more  than  1,700  gifts  (median  value  of  about  $100)  we  received  from 
donors  in  201 5.  With  this  generous  support,  we  are  advancing  the  science  of  tree  care  to  help 
the  urban  forest  thrive.  Thank  you! 

See  the  full  list  of  our  lead  Corporate  Partners  and  individualdonorsattreefund.org/about/our-donors. 


Circle  38  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Cultivating  Innovation 
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Accident  Briefs 


Send  Your  Local  Accident  News  to  editor@tcia.org 


All  items  taken  from  published  reports  or 
reported  directly  to  TCI  A staff,  as  noted. 

Owner  crashes  heavy  crane  truck 

A tree  service  company  owner  was  in- 
jured July  1,  2016,  in  North  Harmony, 
New  York,  after  crashing  a crane  into  a 
utility  pole. 

Jason  Selig,  46,  of  Brockton,  N.Y.,  was 
reportedly  traveling  in  a reckless  manner 
and  failed  to  negotiate  a curve,  struck  a 
utility  police  and  rolled  the  vehicle  onto  its 
side.  He  was  reportedly  ejected  from  the 
vehicle.  He  was  treated  at  the  scene  and 
later  transported  to  Hamot  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  in 
stable  condition.  Charges  were  pending, 
according  to  an  Observer  Today  report. 

Teen  hurt  in  struck-by 

A 17-year-old  high  school  student  was 
hurt  when  a cut  tree  struck  him  in  the 
head  July  3,  2016,  in  Napoleon  Township, 
Michigan, 

Matthew  Prestin  was  hit  by  the  tree  be- 
ing cut  down  at  his  home  by  his  father.  The 
tree,  about  10  inches  in  diameter,  bounced 
off  another  tree  and  ricocheted  into  the 
boy’s  head  when  it  fell. 


The  teen  was  airlifted  to  the  University 
of  Michigan  Medical  Center  following  the 
incident.  He  lost  five  teeth  and  required  fa- 
cial reconstructive  surgery,  but  was  home 
recovering  the  next  day,  according  to  a 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  report. 

Trapped  climber  suffocates 

An  injured  climber  died  while  trapped 
about  70  feet  in  the  air  July  4,  2016,  in 
Oconee  County,  South  Carolina. 

David  Wayne  Vaughn,  57,  of  Walhalla, 
S.C.,  who  was  self-employed  and  working 
alone  at  a residential  property,  had  cut  up- 
per branches  and  limbs  on  the  tree  he  was 
trimming  when  his  leg  became  trapped  in 
the  fork  of  the  tree. 

The  property  owner  told  authorities  that 
Vaughn  worked  for  about  an  hour  to  free 
himself.  Vaughn  managed  to  remove  his 
climbing  spikes  and  eventually  free  his 
leg,  and  then  planned  to  lower  himself  on 
his  rope.  But  Vaughn  appeared  to  become 
disoriented  and  then  became  unrespon- 
sive. The  property  owner  called  911. 

Emergency  workers  found  Vaughn  still 
suspended  by  his  safety  harness  and  rope 
about  70  feet  in  the  air.  Vaughn  was  lowered 
by  rescue  workers  and  found  to  be  dead. 


The  local  coroner  said  a minor  head  in- 
jury, probably  from  a falling  limb,  along 
with  dehydration  affected  Vaughn’s  ability 
to  rescue  himself.  Vaughn’s  body  arched 
back  into  a slightly  inverted  position, 
compromising  his  ability  to  breathe.  Fol- 
lowing an  autopsy,  the  coroner  listed  the 
cause  of  death  as  positional  asphyxiation, 
according  to  the  Independent  Mail  report. 

Ground  worker  struck  by  car 

A ground  worker  directing  traffic  at  a 
work  zone  on  a municipal  road  for  a tree 
crew  was  struck  by  a car  and  injured  July 
6,  2016,  in  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 

Hector  Pualino  Ortiz  Gonzalez,  45, 
of  Fehigh  Acres,  Fla.,  was  working  as  a 
flagger  when  he  was  struck  by  a Toyota 
Camry  while  standing  in  the  center  of  the 
eastbound  lane  of  the  road.  The  Toyota 
attempted  to  avoid  Gonzalez  by  swerv- 
ing to  the  left,  but  was  unable  to  avoid  the 
collision.  The  operator  apparently  told  the 
Florida  Highway  Patrol  he  was  looking  at 
his  radio  prior  to  the  collision. 

Gonzalez  was  transported  to  Fee  Me- 
morial Hospital  with  serious  injuries.  The 
driver,  who  was  not  injured  in  the  acci- 
dent, was  charged  with  careless  driving, 
according  to  a Fort  Myers  Beach  Bulletin 
and  Fort  Myers  Beach  Observer  report. 

Climber  hurt  in  fall 

A climber  working  for  a local  tree  ser- 
vice was  seriously  injured  July  7,  2016, 
when  he  apparently  fell  40  to  50  feet  from 
a sweetgum  tree  near  Decatur,  Georgia. 

Evan  Davis  was  ascending  a single  line 
with  a Wraptor  powered  rope-ascender 
when  the  sweetgum  branch  the  rope  was 
over  broke  at  the  crotch.  The  ground  crew 
was  cleaning  up  and  didn’t  see  him  fall. 

Davis  was  at  Atlanta  Medical  Center 
still  being  evaluated  for  numbness  in  his 
lower  body  more  than  a week  after  the  fall, 
according  to  information  provided  by  the 
Georgia  Arborist  Association.  A GoFund- 
Me  site  has  been  set  up  in  his  name:  www. 
gofundme.com/evandavisclimber. 

Man  found  dead  after  logging  accident 

A man  died  July  11,  2016,  in  Volney, 
New  York,  after  a branch  fell  and  struck 
him  while  he  cut  down  large  oak  trees. 
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Shane  D.  Moore,  54,  of  Volney,  was  on 
a jobsite  about  1-1/2  miles  in  the  woods 
when  the  accident  happened. 

Another  man  helping  him  log  the  prop- 
erty had  gone  to  get  a log  skidder  while 
Moore  used  a chain  saw  to  continue  cut- 
ting down  large  oak  trees.  When  the  sec- 
ond man  returned,  he  found  Moore  uncon- 
scious and  on  the  ground,  and  the  second 
man  called  Oswego  County  911. 

Troopers  and  other  first  responders  per- 
formed CPR,  but  Moore  was  pronounced 
dead  at  the  scene.  Moore  was  not  work- 
ing for  a company,  but  instead  this  was 
a side  job,  according  to  a report  in  The 
Post-Standard. 

Sent  in  by  Brian  C.  Skinner,  senior  ar- 
borist with  the  National  Grid-Distribution 
Forestry  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

One  worker  dies,  second  injured  after 
contact  with  wires 

One  of  two  tree  trimmers  shocked  in 
south  Tampa  by  a power  line  on  July  12, 
2016,  subsequently  died.  Alfredo  Jimenez, 
32,  died  July  19.  He  suffered  third-degree 
burns  in  the  electrocution.  The  other  tree 
trimmer  remained  in  an  intensive  care  unit. 

The  two  men  worked  for  a landscape 
company  and  were  trimming  palm  fronds 
in  front  of  a house  when  a ladder  fell  onto 
the  power  lines.  It  was  not  known  if  both 
victims  were  on  the  ladder  or  if  one  vic- 
tim was  on  the  ladder  and  the  other  was 
holding  it. 

No  one  witnessed  the  incident.  A neigh- 
bor saw  a flash  of  light  and  two  men  on  the 
ground.  Neighbors  ran  to  the  injured  men 
and  gave  them  CPR  before  emergency 
crews  transported  the  two  patients  to  Tam- 
pa General  Hospital,  according  to  Tampa 
Bay  Times  and  WFLA-TV  reports. 

Operator  dies  in  fall  from  lift 

A tree  worker  fell  to  his  death  from  the 
bucket  of  an  aerial  lift  July  15,  2016,  while 
cutting  down  trees  in  Lindenhurst,  New 
York.  Oscar  Martinez,  35,  of  Brentwood, 
N.Y.,  was  rushed  to  Good  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital, where  he  was  pronounced  dead,  ac- 
cording to  News  12  Long  Island  Live  and 
patch.com  reports. 

Landscaper  electrocuted,  second  hurt 

One  person  was  electrocuted  and  one 
was  injured  while  working  with  a private 


landscaping  company  July  15,  2016,  in 
Piney  Flats,  Sullivan  County,  Tennessee. 

Workers  were  trimming  trees  for  a home- 
owner  when  an  employee  made  contact 
with  a live  electrical  line.  The  employee 
who  made  contact  with  the  line  was  killed 
and  another  employee  received  minor  inju- 
ries, according  to  a WJHL-TV  report. 

Man  hurt  cutting  limbs 

A man  was  injured  July  18,  2016,  in 
South  Pittsburg,  Tennessee,  while  cutting 


a tree  alongside  a highway. 

The  man  was  cutting  trees  on  a steep 
grade  when  either  he  fell  or  the  tree  he  was 
cutting  fell  and  struck  him,  or  both;  it  was 
unclear  from  the  report. 

The  man  suffered  a cut  to  his  head  and 
possible  broken  bones.  He  lost  conscious- 
ness at  some  point  and  told  emergency 
crews  he  didn’t  remember  how  the  acci- 
dent happened. 

The  South  Pittsburg  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment says  he  was  alert  and  sitting  on  a 
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tree  stump  when  they  arrived.  He  was  tak- 
en to  the  hospital  by  ambulance  along  with 
his  wife,  who  fell  trying  to  help  him  and 
injured  herself,  according  to  the  WTVC 
News  Channel  9 report. 

Maine  climber  survives  60-foot  fall 

A 58-year-old  man  survived  a 60-foot 
fall  from  an  oak  tree  July  21,  2016,  in 
South  Bristol,  Maine. 

The  man,  whose  name  was  not  avail- 
able, fell  while  trimming  a tree.  The  man 
reportedly  fell  feet-first  into  a pile  of  pine 
needles,  which  cushioned  his  fall. 

The  man  was  conscious  and  alert  when 
emergency  responders  arrived.  He  in- 
dicated he  had  rib  pain  on  both  sides  of 
his  body,  however,  he  did  not  report  any 
leg  pain.  He  was  taken  by  ambulance  to 
LincolnHealth’s  Miles  Campus  in  Dam- 
ariscotta,  according  to  the  Bangor  Daily 
News  report. 

Trimmer  dies  after  fall  off  ladder 

A tree  trimmer  died  after  falling  off  a 
ladder  while  trimming  a large  palm  July 
22,  2016,  in  Ormond  Beach,  Florida. 

Thurman  Hull,  57,  who  worked  for  a lo- 


cal tree  service,  was  pronounced  dead  at 
the  scene. 

While  on  the  ladder,  Hull  apparently 
had  difficulty  with  his  safety  harness  and 
unhooked  it  from  the  ladder,  causing  the 
ladder  to  twist  and  Hull  to  fall.  There  were 
several  witnesses  to  the  accident,  accord- 
ing to  the  WKMG-TV  News  6 report. 

Ground  worker  dies  from  heat 

A grounds  crew  member  died  after 
overheating  July  22,  2016,  while  flagging 
traffic,  chipping  limbs  and  stacking  brush 
near  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri. 

Tyler  Halsey,  23,  of  Dexter,  Mo.,  be- 
came overheated  at  around  4:30  p.m. 
when  the  heat  index  reached  about  110 
degrees.  He  had  been  in  the  heat  since  his 
shift  started  at  around  7 a.m.  He  was  hos- 
pitalized with  a core  temperature  of  more 
than  108  degrees  and  died  the  next  day. 

Halsey  died  on  his  fourth  day  on  the  job 
for  the  tree  service  company.  His  friend 
got  him  the  job. 

He  was  part  of  a three-man  crew  trim- 
ming trees  along  overhead  power  lines. 

He  apparently  had  a jug  and  had  been 
drinking  water,  but  may  have  been  tired 


because  he  wasn’t  used  to  the  work. 

A review  of  heat-related  deaths  revealed 
the  majority  of  workers  had  just  started  the 
job,  and  frequently  it  was  their  first  day  on 
the  job  and  the  workers  were  not  acclimat- 
ed to  the  constant  exposure  to  the  heat  and 
sun,  according  to  an  OSHA  spokesperson, 
as  quoted  in  the  NewsWest  9 KWES-TV 
report. 

Worker  dies  in  struck-by 

A West  Virginia  Division  of  Highways 
worker  died  July  25,  2016,  after  a cut  tree 
fell  on  him  along  a road  in  New  Haven, 
West  Virginia. 

Steven  Lloyd  Oldaker,  52,  of  Letart, 
W.Va.,  had  been  employed  with  the  DOH 
for  five  years,  according  to  a WSAZ  report. 

Man  dies  after  being  trapped  in  palm 

A trimmer  suffocated  after  being 
trapped  in  palm  fronds  he’d  just  cut  while 
trimming  a palm  July  26,  2016,  in  Yuma 
Arizona. 

Firefighters  responded  to  assist  Yuma, 
police  officers  with  a check  of  an  unre- 
sponsive man  high  up  in  a palm.  Firefight- 
ers started  a technical  rescue,  using  ropes, 
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ladders,  harnesses  and  other  equipment, 
initially  climbing  the  palm  tree  to  get  to 
the  man’s  location.  Once  firefighters  got  to 
him,  the  man  appeared  to  be  unconscious, 
hanging  by  his  safety  harness  underneath 
thick  palm  fronds,  and  at  risk  of  falling. 

Firefighters  used  an  aerial  ladder  truck 
to  cut  the  palm  fronds  away  so  they  could 
bring  the  victim  back  down  to  the  ground. 
Once  on  the  ground,  firefighters  assessed 
the  man’s  condition  and  determined  he 
was  dead.  First  responders  were  unsure 
how  long  the  man  had  been  trapped  in  the 
palm,  according  to  the  Yuma  Sun  report. 

Man  found  dead  after  30-foot  fall  from 
palm 

A man  died  after  falling  30  feet  from  a 
palm  July  27,  2016,  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

First  responders  found  the  man  already 
dead  when  they  arrived.  It  appeared  he’d 
been  trimming  the  palm  when  he’d  appar- 
ently fallen  and  landed  on  his  head,  ac- 
cording to  an  ABC  15  Arizona  report. 

Company  owner  critical  in  fall  with  tree 

The  owner  of  a tree  trimming  company 
was  in  critical  condition  after  falling  about 


50-feet  from  a tree  July  27,  2016,  in  Bath 
Township,  Ohio. 

Brian  Lutheran,  36,  of  Medina,  Ohio, 
and  another  employee  were  removing 
dead  and  dying  trees  from  a residential 
property.  Lutheran  was  tied  off  to  a live 
tree  as  he  leaned  to  work  on  another  tree 
when  the  live  tree  uprooted,  taking  Lu- 
theran and  nearby  power  lines  down  with 
it,  according  to  an  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
report. 

Operator  dies  in  fall  from  bucket 

An  aerial  lift  operator  trimming  trees 
died  July  28,  2016,  in  Troutville,  Virginia, 
after  falling  30  feet  to  the  ground. 

The  crew  was  trimming  trees  that  were 
damaged  a day  earlier  by  lightning  when 
the  lift  operator  fell.  The  victim  was 
pinned  under  several  logs  that  fell  on  top 
of  him,  according  to  a WDBJ  Channel  7 
report. 

Climber  dies  after  cut  with  chain  saw 

A climber  died  July  29,  2016,  in  Fair 
Oaks,  California,  after  cutting  himself 
with  his  chain  saw  while  tied  in  40  to  50 
feet  up  in  a tree. 


When  first  responders  arrived  on  the 
scene,  they  saw  a large  pool  of  blood  be- 
low the  man.  The  first  engine  that  showed 
up  couldn’t  reach  the  man,  so  a truck  with 
an  aerial  ladder  was  called  in  to  help.  The 
man  had  no  pulse  when  they  reached  him 
and  he  was  brought  back  down  to  the 
ground,  where  he  was  pronounced  dead  a 
short  time  later. 

The  man  was  apparently  working  with 
the  chain  saw  when  a branch  fell,  causing 
the  chain  saw  to  come  toward  him  and  cut 
him,  according  to  a CBS  13  report. 

Homeowner  killed  by  cut  tree 

A homeowner  died  July  31,  2016,  in 
Lakeville,  Minnesota,  after  a tree  he  had 
just  cut  knocked  him  off  the  ladder  he  was 
using  and  then  fell  on  top  of  him. 

Joseph  James  Frazee,  29,  and  a friend 
were  cutting  down  the  tree  in  his  front 
yard.  The  tree  fell  the  wrong  way,  land- 
ing on  top  of  Frazee  and  pinning  him.  Six 
neighbors/first  responders  were  able  to  lift 
the  tree  off  of  Frazee,  and  first  respond- 
ers tried  to  revive  him,  but  he  died  at  the 
scene,  according  to  Fox  9 and  WCCO  4 
News  reports  ^ 
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TREE  Fund  Update 


TREE  Fund  awards  empower 
new  nature  programs  for  youth 
and  healthier  urban  trees 


used  to  optimize  groundcover  manage- 
ment beneath  trees  and  to  inform  storm- 
water policy  and  runoff  estimation  mod- 
els. 


2016  TREE  Fund  Arboriculture  Educa- 
tion Grant  recipients: 

Asheville  Green  Works  - “Tree  Detec 
tive  Kits”  will  promote  interactive  learn- 


The  Tree  Research  and  Education  En- 
dowment Fund  (TREE  Fund)  has  made 
the  first  of  its  2016  grant  awards,  totaling 
more  than  $160,000,  for  urban  tree  re- 
search and  arboriculture  education  in  the 
U.S.  and  abroad.  The  TREE  Fund  expects 
to  award  nearly  $300,000  in  additional 
grants  by  year  end,  disbursing  nearly  $3 
million  since  its  inception  in  2002. 

As  part  of  a strategic  goal  to  increase 
the  number,  value  and  impact  of  grants, 
the  TREE  Fund  Board  awarded  three 
Hyland  R.  Johns  Research  Grants  with 
a maximum  value  of  $50,000  each,  the 
largest  outlay  under  this  signature  pro- 
gram since  2008. 

“In  a rapidly  changing  world,  more  and 
larger  high-quality  grants  will  provide 
better  tools,  sooner,  to  tree  professionals 
around  the  world,”  notes  J.  Eric  Smith, 
TREE  Fund  president  and  CEO.  “We  are 
committed  to  similarly  expanding  other 
grant  programs  in  the  years  ahead,  while 
also  launching  valuable  new  grant  lines 
targeted  at  specific  sectors  of  the  tree  care 
community.” 

2016  TREE  Fund  Hyland  R.  Johns  Re- 
search Grant  recipients 

Susan  Day,  Ph.D.  (Virginia  Tech)  hy- 
pothesizes that  the  overall  urban  forest 
canopy  structure  has  a greater  effect  on 
stormwater  miti- 
gation than  char- 
acteristics of  indi- 
vidual trees.  In  the 
“Urban  Forests  as 
Stormwater  Sys- 
tems - The  role  of 
canopy  structure 
and  ground  cover 
in  stormwater  mit- 
igation” project, 
Dr.  Day  will  ex- 
amine how  plant- 
ing design  (trees  only,  trees  plus  understo- 
ry, understory  only)  and  tree  management 
(leaf  removal  or  mulching)  influence  wa- 
ter infiltration  and  capture.  Results  can  be 


Glynn  Percival,  Ph.D.  (R.A.  Bartlett 
Tree  Research  Laboratory,  Univer- 
sity of  Reading,  United  Kingdom)  is 

tackling  the  issue  of  finding  alternatives 
to  synthetic  ag- 
rochemicals for 
controlling  patho- 
genic fungi  and 
bacteria-based 
tree  diseases  in  his 
study,  “Can  Soil 
Amendments  Re- 
duce Disease  Se- 
verity in  Trees?” 
Dr.  Percival  will 
investigate  the 
efficacy  of  soil 
amendments  shown  to  “switch  on”  a 
plant’s  own  defense  mechanisms  - chi- 
tin,  phosphites,  biochar  and  pure  mulches 
- alone  and  in  combination  in  controlling 
two  common  plights:  apple  scab  ( Ven - 
turia  inaequalis)  and  Phytophthora  root 
rot. 

Bryant  Scharenbroch,  Ph.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  - Stevens  Point)  and 
Co-Investigator  Les  Werner,  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  - Stevens  Point) 

are  developing  a 
user-friendly  and 
freely-available 
soil  management 
toolbox  for  urban 
tree  managers  with 
their  project,  “A 
Soil  Management 
Toolbox  for  Urban 
Trees.”  While  soil 
management  is 
critical  in  improv- 
ing establishment, 
growth,  health,  longevity  and  function  of 
urban  trees,  arborists  and  urban  foresters 
do  not  currently  have  a soil  management 
system  (toolbox)  to  help  them  do  this  ef- 
fectively. The  toolbox  will  include  three 
levels  of  detail  for  varying  soil  assessment 
needs. 


Glynn  Percival 


Bryant  Scharenbroch 


ftUNCOM at  COllHTY 


ing  about  trees  with  tools  such  as  binocu- 
lars, leaf  rubbing  plates  and  specimens  of 
tree  cookies,  leaves  and  seeds.  They  will 
be  housed  in  public  and  school  libraries 
for  residents  in  Asheville  and  Buncombe 
County,  North  Carolina. 

Greening  of  Detroit  - The  “Our 
LAND  (Learn,  Admire,  Nurture  and 
Dream)”  project  combines  yearlong 
classroom  activities,  service  learning  op- 
portunities and  on-site  field  experiences 


- including  designing  studies,  conduct- 
ing field  tests  and  interpreting  and  report- 
ing results  - for  students  in  grades  4-8 
in  Detroit  schools.  Students  explore  the 
impact  humans  have  on  ecosystems  and 
ways  to  improve  these  interactions  while 
also  enhancing  their  grasp  of  required 
science  curriculum  content. 

McCrory  Gardens  - South  Dakota 
State  University 

“Junior  Arborist  Camp”  will  consist 
of  four  days  of  field  and  classroom  mod- 
ules designed  to  acquaint  middle  and  high 
school  students  with  the  opportunities  and 

McCRORY 

GARDENS 

careers  in  arboriculture.  The  program  also 
intends  to  evaluate  its  components  and 
offer  them  as  templates  for  other  summer 
school  programs. 
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2016  Robert  Felix  Memorial 
Scholarship  winners 

The  TREE  Fund  has  awarded  three 
Robert  Felix  Memorial  Scholarships. 

Established  by  the  Tree  Care  Industry 
Association  (formerly  the  National  Arbor- 
ist Association)  and  now  under  the  TCIA 
Foundation,  the  Robert  Felix  Memorial 
Scholarships  are  funded  by  investment 
earnings  from  the  endowment  of  the  Rob- 
ert Felix  Memorial  Fund.  The  fund  was  es- 
tablished in  memory  of  the  long-time  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  NAA/TCIA, 
who  died  20  years  ago  this  month. 

The  annual  scholarship  program  pro- 
vides up  to  four  scholarships  of  $3,000 
each  for  college  students  studying  arbo- 
riculture, urban  forestry  or  a related  field 
with  the  intention  of  entering  the  profes- 
sion of  arboriculture. 

This  year’s  recipients  include: 

Jamilee  Kempton 

Education:  University  of  Hawaii  at 
Manoa 

Pursued  Degree:  Business  Entrepre- 
neurship; Tropical  Plant  Soil  Science 
minor 

Expected  to  graduate:  December  2017 

While  attend- 
ing school  full 
time,  I started  my 
own  company, 
Jamilee ’s  Trees 

EEC.  I provide 
contract  climbing 
and  tree  pruning 
services.  After  I 
complete  my  un- 
dergraduate de- 
gree, I plan  to  op- 
erate my  business 
full  time,  providing  tree  care  services. 

Savannah  Haines 
Education:  University  of  Maine 
Pursued  Degree:  Forestry;  Environ- 
mental Horticulture  minor 
Expected  to  graduate:  May  2018 
Prior  to  my  education  here  at  the  uni- 
versity, I attended  Bristol  (Massachusetts) 
County  Agricultural  High  School,  where 
I majored  in  arboriculture.  For  the  2015- 
2016  academic  year,  I have  been  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Maine’s  Student 


Chapter  of  the  Society  of  American  For- 
esters (SAF).  I have  recently  become  an 
ISA  Certified  Ar- 
borist and  earned 
the  UMaine  Cer- 
tificate of  Profes- 
sionalism. I work 
as  an  undergradu- 
ate research  assis- 
tant for  the  School 
of  Forest  Resourc- 
es, researching 
native  white  pine 
pathogens.  Upon 
graduating  from 
the  University  of  Maine,  I would  like  to 
go  to  graduate  school  for  forest  pathology. 

Daniel  Hedden 

Education:  California  Polytechnic  State 
University 

Pursued  Degree:  Environmental 

Management  and  Protection;  City  and 
Regional  Planning  minor 
Expected  to  graduate:  June  2017 

At  Cal  Poly’s  Plant  Conservatory,  an 
outdoor  classroom,  I volunteer  in  main- 
taining its  large  and  diverse  plant  collec- 
tion. I’ve  gotten  to  know  professor,  author 
and  craftsman  Matt  Ritter,  who  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a passionate  and  accomplished 
presence  in  the  botanical  community.  I’ve 
had  the  privilege  of  working  on  projects 
involving  managing  state  and  national 
champion  trees  databases,  digitally  map- 
ping tree  species  ranges  and  gathering  field 
data  on  tree  research  studies.  I currently 
work  at  the  Ca- 
chuma  Operation 
and  Maintenance 
Board.  COMB  is  a 
federal  fisheries  di- 
vision that  actively 
manages  the  Santa 
Ynez  watershed  in 
such  ways  as  pro- 
tecting endangered 
species  and  restor- 
ing native  habitat. 
Between  my  sum- 
mer employment  with  COMB,  I am  an 
active  member  and  officer  for  the  Associ- 
ation of  Environmental  Professionals  club 
at  Cal  Poly,  which  educates  and  connects 
students  with  professionals  in  a range  of 
environmental  consulting  careers.  ^ 


Daniel  Hecklen 
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TCIA  Associate  Members  at  Work 


Todd  Proctor,  right,  branch  manager  of  Giuffre  Brothers  Cranes,  Inc.  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  with 
Don  Staruk,  TCI  Magazine  editor,  during  a tour  of  duff  re's  Milwaukee  facility  in  July.  Founded  in 
1973,  Giuffre,  a 14-year  TCIA  Associate  Member  company,  is  looking  to  sell  its  5,000th  crane  by  year 
end.  Peggy  Drescher,  TCIA  Midwest  regional  outreach  coordinator,  also  took  the  tour  and  the  photo. 


Send  Tree  News  Digest  items  to  editor@tcia.org 


curately  predicts  tree  growth  from  when 
trees  are  first  planted  until  they  reach 
crown  closure. 

David  Larsen,  a professor  of  forestry  in 
the  MU  College  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Natural  Resources,  says  being  able  to  ac- 
curately predict  how  a stand  of  trees  will 
grow  as  soon  as  they  are  planted  is  import- 
ant for  forest  managers  in  order  to  effec- 
tively grow  and  maintain  forests.  He  says 
the  model  can  be  applied  to  forests  in  any 
climate  zone. 

Previous  tree-growth  models  can  rea- 
sonably predict  how  trees  grow  once  they 
are  about  20  years  old  and  achieve  “crown 
closure”  with  the  trees  in  the  forest  around 
them.  Crown  closure  occurs  when  trees  in 
a specific  area  grow  wide  and  tall  enough 
that  their  canopies  connect. 

“Only  about  10  percent  of  planted  sap- 
lings will  survive  to  reach  crown  closure 
when  they  are  about  20  years  old,”  Larsen 
said.  “If  forest  managers  can  accurately  pre- 
dict which  200  out  of  2,000  saplings  will 
survive  in  a given  acre  of  forest,  those  man- 
agers can  spend  their  time  more  efficiently 

(Continued  on  page  69) 
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UMass  will  study  effects  of 
climate  change  on  trees 

Wildlife  ecologist  Curt  Griffin  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  Amherst  has 
been  awarded  a three-year,  $469,513  grant 
from  the  Northeast  Climate  Science  Cen- 
ter (NECSC)  to  study  the  mechanisms  by 
which  species  respond  to  climate  change. 

“We  will  drill  down  to  determine  if  species 
are  exhibiting  threshold  responses  to  chang- 
es in  temperature,  rainfall,  snow  cover  and 
other  aspects  of  climate  change,”  says  Grif- 
fin, an  expert  in  biodiversity  and  endangered 
species  management,  chair  of  the  environ- 
mental conservation  department  and  head  of 
the  School  of  Earth  and  Sustainability. 

The  work  will  use  existing  NECSC  cli- 
mate data,  plus  modeling  techniques  and 
field  studies,  to  focus  on  species  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  that  include  East- 
ern trees,  songbirds,  moose,  Canada  lynx, 
snowshoe  hare  and  southern  pine  beetle. 
Research  partners  with  UMass  Amherst 
and  USGS  are  Columbia  University  and 
the  University  of  Missouri. 

Work  will  start  in  September  to  identi- 
fy the  primary  drivers,  or  mechanisms,  of 
changing  species  distribution  in  the  North- 
east, including  the  impact  of  urban  growth 
versus  climate  change. 


New  model  predicts  tree 
growth  in  earliest  stages 

University  of  Missouri  researchers  have 
created  a new  statistical  model  that  ac- 
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Letters  & Emails 


Outlook  column  nailed  it 

I read  your  monthly  Outlook  edito- 
rial, and  I think  you  nailed  it  this  month 
(“Recession  Ahead  ...  Are  Your  Ready?” 
by  Mark  Garvin,  TCI,  August  2016).  My 
August  issue  arrived  this  morning  and  was 
consumed  promptly. 

My  business  is  very  small  and  free  of 
debt.  Short-term  expenses,  beyond  annual 
expenses  of  TCIA  dues  and  liability  premi- 
um, form  the  basis  of  my  budget,  and  we 
have  averaged  25  to  60  projects  per  year. 
This  summer  we  have  had  other  interests  to 


work  on,  so  we  did  not  have  to  subject  our- 
selves to  the  risks  of  working  in  hot  weather. 

One  barometer  of  business  demand 
I use  several  times  a week  is  to  visit 
www.vertikal.net,  from  the  UK.  I am 
watching  the  cranes  and  access  industry 
struggle  the  world  over  to  contain  costs 
and  strive  to  keep  hire  rates  at  levels  suffi- 
cient to  yield  returns  on  investments.  My 
aerial  lift  is  a trailered  Niftylift  TM40,  and 
I do  not  rent  it  out  unless  I am  the  ground 
operator.  Those  opportunities  are  seldom, 
but  would  be  for  painters,  sign  work  or 
other  work  at  height. 


I have  held  steady  knowing  I won’t  get 
every  job  I estimate,  and  I try  to  give  the  best 
range  of  estimate  at  the  start,  telling  custom- 
ers I run  a job  time-sheet  every  day  so  I can 
monitor  billing  for  the  desired  end  result. 

In  closing,  I appreciate  the  direction 
and  total  efforts  given  by  the  TCIA  team. 
Although  I cannot  afford  to  attend  many 
functions,  I consider  it  an  honor  and 
worthwhile  investment  to  be  a member  of 
this  fine  professional  organization. 
Sherman  Anderson,  owner 
Best  Tree  Service 

Mountain  View,  AR  ^ 
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by  protecting  those  trees  and  cutting  back 
trees  that  will  not  survive  but  will  still  com- 
pete with  surviving  trees  for  resources.” 

“One  of  the  reasons  previous  models 
are  unable  to  predict  early  tree  growth  is 


the  huge  amount  of  variability  that  exists 
when  a number  of  trees  are  growing  near 
each  other,”  Larsen  said.  “The  angles  trees 
grow,  how  much  water  they  consume  and 
the  terrain  of  the  land  are  just  a few  of  the 
dozens  of  factors  that  play  roles  in  which 
trees  will  survive  past  adolescence  and 
which  will  not.  This  new  model  takes  all  of 


those  factors  into  account  and  has  helped 
create  a new  understanding  of  how  trees 
grow  in  proximity  to  each  other.” 

The  study,  “The  Impact  of  Over  story 
Density  on  Reproduction  Establishment 
in  the  Missouri  Ozarks  - Models  for  Sim- 
ulating Regeneration  Stochastically,”  was 

A 

published  in  Forest  Science.  A 
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From  the  (Safety)  Field 


Jerry  King  sketch 


By  Tim  Ayers,  CUSP 

PPE  is  the  common  abbreviation 
we  use  in  our  industry  for  person- 
al protective  equipment.  I think  the 
key  word  in  that  term  is  “personal.”  There 
are  quite  a few  items  that  fit  into  the  cate- 
gory of  PPE,  and  they  all  are  designed  pri- 
marily to  protect  you  and  only  you. 

When  it  comes  to  PPE,  it  is  almost  com- 
pletely up  to  you  to  utilize  it  and  wear  it 
properly.  Fairly  recently  there  was  a sig- 
nificant incident  regarding  fall  prevention 
in  the  Chicago  area,  and  it  involved  prop- 
er use,  or  a lack  of  proper  use,  of  PPE  - 
more  specifically,  a harness  and  lanyard. 
Reports  I’ve  reviewed  identified  that,  al- 
though the  worker  had  a fall-arrest  harness 
on,  the  lanyard  wasn’t  secured  to  anything. 
Thankfully  the  worker  survived,  but  it  will 
require  surgeries  and  physical  therapy  to 
help  get  him  back  into  shape. 

When  it  comes  to  eye  protection,  I’ve 
noticed  great  variation  in  what  people 
wear.  Many  of  them  don’t  comply  with 
the  ANSI  testing  that  has  proven  to  ade- 
quately protect  the  worker.  Some  people 
add  side  shields  to  normal  glasses,  which 
of  course  adds  a bit  of  protection,  but  does 
nothing  with  regard  to  the  untested  pre- 
scription frames  and  lenses. 

When  it  comes  to  safety,  all  of  us  learn 
at  a different  pace.  Some  won’t  change 
until  they  are  involved  in  or  witness  a neg- 
ative experience.  Even  after  that,  a few 
people  will  continue  to  work  unprotected. 
I had  an  experience  a few  years  back  that 
helped  get  me  to  the  point  of  realizing  PPE 
is  required  for  all  work.  I was  doing  a sim- 
ple task  and  ended  up  getting  hurt. 

All  I intended  to  do  was  spray  a bee- 
hive on  a tree  stump  so  that  the  crew 
could  follow  up  the  next  day  and  remove 
it.  As  I walked  over  to  the  stump,  I had 


to  duck  under  an  ornamental  tree.  As  I 
walked  under  it,  I raised  my  head  up  too 
quick  and  struck  my  unprotected  head  on 
a sharp  branch. 

At  first,  I thought  nothing  of  it  and  went 
back  to  the  car.  As  I sat  there  doing  pa- 
perwork, I began  to  feel  a trickle  on  my 
forehead.  Thinking  it  was  sweat,  I reached 
up  and  wiped  it  off.  I looked  at  my  hand 
and  noticed  quite  a bit  of  blood.  Although 
I was  able  to  fix  things  up  with  first  aid,  I 
came  to  the  realization  that  PPE  isn’t  only 
intended  for  anticipated  hazards,  it  should 
also  be  in  place  for  the  hazards  you  don’t 
expect. 


How  do  you  approach  PPE?  Have  you 
personally  made  a commitment  to  wear  it 
in  every  work  condition?  Keep  in  mind,  if 
something  doesn’t  go  exactly  right,  it  will 
likely  be  you  and  only  you  who  suffers  the 
consequences. 

Tim  Ayers,  Certified  Utility  Safe- 
ty Professional  (CUSP),  is  director 
of  safety  & quality  with  Intren,  Inc. 
in  Union,  Illinois.  He  is  also  a former 
Certified  Treecare  Safety  Profession- 
al (CTSP)  and  safety  & performance 
manager  with  accredited  TCIA  member 
Kramer  Tree  Specialists.  ^ 
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TCI  will  pay  $100  for  published  “From  the  Field  ” articles.  Submissions  become  the  property  of  TCI  and  are  subject  to  editing 
for  grammar,  style  and  length.  Entries  must  include  the  name  of  a company  and  a contact  person.  Send  to:  Tree  Care  Industry, 
136  Harvey  Road,  Suite  101,  Londonderry,  NH  03053,  or  editor@tcia.org. 
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Thank  You,  Readers 

Print  publications  are  alive  and  well . . . and  TCI  Magazine  is  lead- 
ing the  way.  We  are  very  pleased  to  report  that  for  the  fourth 
year  in  a row,  the  magazine  increased  revenues  over  the  previ- 
ous year.  (The  Tree  Care  Industry  Association  runs  on  a fiscal  year  that 
ends  on  August  31.) 

How  is  increased  revenue  possible,  you  might  ask,  when  everyone 
says  printed  publications  are  declining?  Not  so  fast,  my  digitally  in- 
clined friends. 

Print  is  not  dead  as  a medium  for  connecting  with  audiences,  no 
matter  what  you  might  have  heard  elsewhere.  There  are  major  long-term  concerns,  to  be  sure, 
about  advertising  and  the  cost  of  printing  and  postage.  Yet  research  shows  that  the  primary  factor 
in  determining  whether  a magazine  succeeds  or  fails  is  publishing  the  type  of  content  that  attracts 
an  audience  that’s  able  to  pay  the  price  of  the  products  advertised  within.  It’s  a three-legged 
stool:  content,  audience  and  advertising.  That  troika  is  what  sets  TCI  Magazine  apart  from  the 
competition  . . . and  it’s  what  sets  print  apart  from  other  forms  of  content  delivery. 

It’s  easy  to  click  on  and  close  an  ad  online.  In  fact,  it’s  the  first  thing  most  of  us  do  when  those 
pop-ups  appear.  It’s  much  harder  to  bypass  a colorful  ad  sitting  on  the  next  page  across  from  an 
article  you’re  reading.  That  advantage  for  print  over  digital  is  growing  as  more  of  us  access  infor- 
mation on  a tablet  or  smart  phone  instead  of  via  a full-sized  computer  screen.  Ads  just  don’t  work 
that  well  on  a screen  that’s  2.5  by  4.5  inches. 

Another  advantage  of  print  is  the  experience  it  provides  for  relaxation  and  true  contemplation. 
Kicking  back  with  a fat  copy  of  TCI  Magazine  is  a time  you  can  relax,  think,  disconnect  from  the 
electronic  chatter  and  enjoy  the  experience. 

Not  only  is  print  alive  and  well,  most  major  media  companies  have  been  launching  new  mag- 
azines, not  closing  print  vehicles  down. 

In  addition  to  new  magazines,  a recent  print  trend  has  been  an  increase  in  the  popularity  of 
“bookazines,”  which  are  publications  devoted  to  a single  topic.  TCI  Magazine  is  ahead  of  the 
curve  on  this  one.  Before  we  even  knew  it  was  a trend,  we  published  eight  bookazines,  col- 
lectively titled  the  “TCI  Pro  Arborist  Series.”  Each  is  a collection  of  authoritative  articles  on  a 
related  subject  that  were  published  previously  in  TCI  Magazine.  The  articles  are  accompanied 
by  quizzes  that  can  be  used  to  earn  CEUs.  Current  titles  are  Insects  & Diseases,  Climber  Safety, 
PHC  & IPM,  Crew  Safety,  Soil  Management  & Fertilization,  Safety  Management  & Loss  Pre- 
vention, The  Business  of  Safety  and  Tree  Management  with  ANSI  Standards. 

Of  course,  a strong  foundation  in  print  (with  an  audited  monthly  circulation  of  24,000  sub- 
scribers) doesn’t  mean  we’re  ignoring  digital  delivery  solutions.  This  year,  the  magazine  saw 
another  increase  in  digital  readers,  continuing  a trend  upward  since  2013.  The  publication  aver- 
ages almost  60,000  page  views  per  month,  topping  700,000  for  the  year.  And  timed  to  coincide 
with  the  print  mailing,  a link  to  the  digital  version  is  emailed  to  more  than  10,500  subscribers. 

This  year,  we  also  worked  with  the  association’s  Web  and  marketing  departments  to  improve 
the  ability  to  search  the  TCI  Magazine  archives.  They  are  now  grouped  by  year  to  make  locating 
articles  easier.  Next  up  will  be  searchable  links  from  the  author-and-article  list  to  the  articles 
themselves. 

Digital  is  a competitor  - and  companion  - for  print,  but  it  is  not  a replacement.  We  are  proud  of 
the  continuing  quality  contained  in  the  magazine’s  printed  pages,  month  after  month.  Thank  you 
to  our  readers,  writers,  ad  salespeople  and  advertisers  for  helping  make  TCI  Magazine  - once 
again  - the  most-read,  highest-quality  publication  in  arboriculture. 

Mark  Garvin,  Publisher 

Tree  Care  Industry  Magazine  is  the  official  publication  of  the  Tree  Care  Industry  Association. 

For  TCIA  membership  information , call  1-800-733-2622,  or  visit  www.tcia.org. 

TCIs  mission  is  to  engage  and  enlighten  readers  with  the  latest  industry  news  and  information  on 
regulations,  standards,  practices,  safety,  innovations,  products  and  equipment.  We  strive  to  serve  as  the 
definitive  resource  for  commercial,  residential,  municipal  and  utility  arborists,  as  well  as  for  others  involved  in 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  trees.  The  official  publication  of  the  non-profit  Tree  Care  Industry  Association,  we 
vow  to  sustain  the  same  uncompromising  standards  of  excellence  as  our  members  in  the  field,  who  adhere  to 
the  highest  professional  practices  worldwide. 
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After  more  than  a decade  of  growth,  colored 
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What’s  at  stake  when  Mother  Nature 
comes  calling  are  two  things:  safety  and 
profitability.  Both  are  a function  of  read- 
iness. 

“Being  as  prepared  as  you  can  for  any 
emergency  is  essential.  However,  when 
a significant  storm  hits  our  region,  orga- 
nization and  coordination  under  extreme 
conditions  rises  to  a whole  new  level,” 
says  Ken  Almstead,  CEO  of  Almstead 
Tree  & Shrub  Care,  an  accredited,  40-year 
TCI  A member  company  servicing  the 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut 
regions.  “We  know  our  customers  count 
on  us  to  be  there  for  them,  and  we  take 
this  responsibility  very  seriously.” 

For  Almstead,  being  prepared  means 
first  making  sure  that  customers  can 
communicate  their  situation  quickly  and 
efficiently  during  an  emergency.  The 
company  has  the  option  of  initiating  an 


outside  emergency  service  company  that 
is  activated  during  expected  weather  ex- 
tremes or  if  their  regular  telephone  or  ser- 
vice is  down.  Individual  arborists,  based 
upon  territory,  can  receive  detailed  mes- 
sages from  clients  through  this  system.  A 
“splash  image”  with  the  emergency  phone 
number  and  other  information  is  also  dis- 
played prominently  on  the  company’s 
desktop  and  mobile  home  page  if  a storm 
is  in  the  forecast. 

“We  also  send  out  an  email  blast  on  the 
eve  of  any  extreme  weather  event  to  all 
our  customers  with  our  emergency  phone 
number  as  well  as  answers  to  FAQs  of 
possible  problems  they  may  encounter,” 
says  Almstead.  “It  is  no  surprise  that  most 
of  the  damage  we  encounter  that  requires 
immediate  attention  as  a result  of  extreme 
weather  are  trees  with  some  correspond- 
ing structural  defect  or  declining  health, 


One  TCI  A member  recently  re- 
counted a small  tornado  that,  like 
most  tornados,  popped  up  with 
very  little  warning.  In  about  15  minutes, 
there  were  thousands  of  trees  down  just 
outside  of  The  Big  Apple.  In  another  case 
two  years  ago,  following  an  early  winter 
storm  that  struck  the  Northeast  a day  or 
so  before  TCI  EXPO  opened  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  tree  care  companies  were  in 
such  dire  need  that  they  were  purchasing 
equipment  and  hiring  right  off  the  show 
floor. 

Other  times,  even  with  long  lead  warn- 
ings, such  as  with  hurricanes  Katrina  in 
Eouisiana  and  Sandy  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  cleanup  was  daunting  and, 
frankly,  a surprise  in  terms  of  scope. 
Crews  and  equipment  were  needed  from 
far  outside  the  areas  of  impact. 

This  begs  the  following  question:  If 
your  market  was  hit  with  a storm,  or  you 
were  needed  to  respond  to  one  elsewhere, 
is  your  fleet  of  equipment  ready  to  go? 

Most  tree  care  outfits  are  ready  to  go  on 
a day-to-day  basis,  able  to  run  crews  and 
equipment  to  scheduled  jobs  and  the  occa- 
sional emergency.  But  how  many  of  you 
can  turn  the  key  in  the  bucket  truck  and  go 
for  a couple  of  days  or  a couple  of  weeks? 
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but  when  winds  reach  60  mph  and  above 
in  conjunction  with  precipitation,  damage 
can  be  widespread  regardless  of  health  or 
condition.” 

Almstead  points  out,  however,  that 
the  majority  of  calls  they  receive  during 
moderate  to  severe  weather  conditions  are 
usually  from  first-timers  to  the  company. 
“Our  regular  active  clients  typically  have 
their  properties  inspected  at  least  annually 
if  not  monthly,  depending  on  the  client,  for 
potential  problems  and  risks.  Our  arbor- 
ists suggest  prescription  pruning,  cabling 
and  other  preventative  measures  to  ensure 
that  trees  do  not  fail  easily  during  these 
weather  conditions,”  he  said.  “Targets  and 
risks  along  with  condition  are  evaluated, 
and  we  attempt  to  always  be  ahead  of  this 
curve  as  much  as  possible,  especially  in 
urban  settings. 

“All  of  our  arborists  and  technicians  are 


on  standby  when  there  is  a storm  expect- 
ed, and  crews  are  routed  based  on  skill 
levels  as  needed.  Fortunately,  we  have 
many  experienced  crew  leaders  and  sup- 
port staff  who  have  been  with  the  compa- 
ny for  a minimum  of  five  to  30-plus  years 
and  are  quite  versed  and  able  to  handle 
any  situation  that  may  arise,”  Almstead 
says.  “Everyone  has  a mobile  phone  and 
other  emergency  communication  devices 
to  stay  in  touch. 

“We  have  an  internal  5,000-gallon  fuel 
truck  in  our  yard  to  keep  our  fleet  running 
even  when  stations  and  fuel  sources  may 
not  be  available,  as  we  experienced  during 
Superstorm  Sandy.  We  also  process  all  of 
our  debris  internally,  so  we  don’t  have  to 
rely  on  outside  vendors  that  may  run  out 
of  room  for  loads  of  chips  and  wood. 

“We  utilize  outside  crane  companies  for 
support  when  needed  and  have  established 


relationships  to  secure  this  specialty  equip- 
ment and  trained  technicians  when  required. 

“These  are  just  a few  of  the  components 
of  what  we  utilize  to  best  deal  with  these 
events.  But  each  storm  seems  to  bring  new 
situations,  so  properly  assessing  the  risks 
before  acting  is  probably  the  most  import- 
ant aspect  of  it  all,  along  with  ensuring 
everyone  is  safe  and  proper  protocols  are 
followed.  In  high-degree-of-difficulty  sit- 
uations, a lot  of  discussion  and  prepara- 
tion is  made  before  the  first  cut  is  made. 
I think  this  is  an  essential  step  never  to  be 
forgotten.” 

Scott  Ashley,  field  service  operations 
manager  for  Terex  Utilities  in  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  says  trucks  themselves 
along  with  the  aerial  device  must  be  part 
of  a company’s  routine  maintenance  pro- 
gram. “An  efficient  maintenance  program 
will  reduce  the  amount  of  time  it  takes  for  a 
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Keep  in  mind  that , even  if  a storm  has  passed  through,  the  situation  is  still  fluid  and  crews  should  be  cognizant 
of  falling  trees,  damaged  structures,  etc.  Photo  above  and  on  previous  page  courtesy  of  Almstead  Tree  & Shrub 
Care. 


tree  service  contractor  to  deploy  its  fleet  to 
the  field  in  an  emergency  and  will  also  help 
reduce  the  work  for  service  technicians  and 
mechanics  during  peak  operating  intervals. 
And  because  storm  work  usually  occurs  in 
bad  weather  conditions,  a routine  program 
will  help  alleviate  field  repairs.” 

He  notes  that  a preventative  mainte- 
nance program  should  be  built  on  the  rec- 
ommended manufacturer  service  schedule 


for  every  individual  piece  of  equipment 
and  then  customized  for  an  organization’s 
normal  working  schedule.  Ashley  also 
suggests  that  companies  should  review 
which  equipment  in  their  fleet  is  going  to 
be  due  for  maintenance  soon  when  a ma- 
jor storm  is  predicted  in  the  area,  and  re- 
pair or  dispatch  accordingly. 

Checking  tire  conditions  before  dis- 
patching a truck  for  storm  work  is  crucial, 


he  says.  “Depending  on  the  time  of  year, 
crews  are  facing  icy  and  snow-packed 
roads  or  debris  after  high  winds,  torna- 
dos and  hurricanes,”  Ashley  says.  “The 
time  of  year  will  dictate  the  proper  steps 
to  ensure  a truck’s  tires  are  safe  for  trav- 
el. Having  plenty  of  tread  is  important 
for  rain,  sleet,  snow  and  ice,  and,  if  the 
conditions  are  bad  enough,  tires  should 
be  fitted  with  snow  chains. 

“If  snow  chains  are  needed,  make 
sure  your  crew  knows  how  to  put  them 
on  to  prevent  potential  damage  to  the 
vehicle.”  He  notes  that  many  fleet  man- 
agers have  a tire  service  shop  chemical- 
ly treat  their  fleet’s  tires  (injecting  tires 
with  a sealant)  so  trucks  can  continue  to 
run  even  with  a puncture  that  might  oth- 
erwise result  in  a flat  tire. 

Before  deploying  a fleet  of  trucks, 
Ashley  says  it’s  important  to  give  each 
vehicle  one  more  safety  check  and  to 
look  through  everything  to  see  if  any- 
thing has  been  damaged  since  the  last 
scheduled  maintenance.  Replace  any  con- 
sumable items  that  might  be  getting  worn. 
Make  sure  the  truck  has  all  of  the  supplies 
the  crew  will  need. 

Another  snow-related  item  that  fleets 
need  to  have  on  hand  at  all  times  is  de-icer, 
explains  Ashley.  “During  a snow  or  ice 
storm,  de-icer  will  be  in  short  supply,  so  it’s 
important  for  everyone  to  plan  ahead.” 

This  is  also  the  time  to  talk  with  your 
crew  leaders  about  making  sure  they  are 
carrying  the  proper  DOT  (Department  of 
Transportation)  documentation  and  also 
to  discuss  any  potential  weather  that  will 
affect  working  conditions. 

“Inclement  weather  affects  man,  wom- 
an and  machine,”  says  Ashley.  “In  cold 
weather  conditions,  it’s  important  to  give 
trucks  and  equipment  extra  time  to  warm 
up,  and  before  turning  a truck  off,  the 
driver  should  bleed  the  air  tanks  to  prevent 
freezing  of  the  air  lines  and  valves.” 

In  the  event  of  a storm  that  causes  major 
damage  that  will  require  around-the-clock 
operations,  Ashley  says  companies  may 
want  to  consider  preparing  additional  sup- 
plies. 

One  outfit  in  the  state  of  Alabama  has  a 
24-foot  storm  trailer  equipped  with  parts, 
supplies  and  a dedicated  living  quarters 
for  mechanics.  “The  trailer  is  stocked 
year-round  with  everything  they  will  need 
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The  time  of  year  will  dictate  the  proper  steps  to  ensure  a truck's  tires  are  safe  for  travel.  Having  plenty  of 
tread  is  important  for  rain,  sleet,  snow  and  ice,  and,  if  the  conditions  are  bad  enough,  tires  should  be  fitted 
with  snow  chains.  Photo  courtesy  of  Iron  Tree  Service,  Denham,  Massachusetts. 


for  working  in  a particular  season,”  he  ex- 
plains. “The  trailer’s  inventory  list  is  de- 
veloped based  on  their  experiences  work- 
ing through  other  storms.  It  is  stocked 
with  everything  from  check  valves  and 
pressure  switches  to  consumables  like 
wiper  blades  and  antifreeze.” 


Once  things  return  to  normal,  “Their 
team  will  discuss  what  parts  and  supplies 
they  used  and  what  they  needed  but  didn’t 
have,  and  will  remove  items  that  were 
not  needed,”  adds  Ashley.  “This  level  of 
preparation  allows  them  to  deploy  their 
crews  quickly  when  needed  - most  of  the 


time  within  two  hours.” 

Regarding  communication  prepara- 
tions, Ashley  says  that  several  companies 
have  begun  issuing  smart  phones,  tablets 
and/or  wireless  capabilities  to  crews.  This 
level  of  access  allows  them  to  pull  up 
drawings  and  diagrams  and  check  emails 
for  troubleshooting  information.  Howev- 
er, in  some  instances,  the  storm  may  have 
knocked  out  wireless  coverage,  which  is 
why  it’s  important  to  have  a backup  plan 
such  as  two-way  or  CB  radios.  Additional 
equipment  such  as  generators,  light  tow- 
ers and  propane  heaters  should  also  be  in  a 
company’s  fleet  to  provide  safer  and  more 
comfortable  working  conditions. 

“Having  a plan  to  take  care  of  your  field 
workers  is  also  important,”  says  Ashley. 
“Many  of  these  professionals  are  work- 
ing 12-  to  14-hour  days  in  harsh  weather 
conditions.  And  they  may  be  working  in 
areas  where  it’s  difficult  to  leave  for  lunch 
or  dinner.  So  in  addition  to  making  sure 
crews  have  the  right  kind  of  clothing  for 
the  weather  and  reflective  gear  to  increase 
visibility,  it’s  vital  to  make  sure  they  are 
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CONTACT  INFORMATION 

12660  E.  Lynchburg  Salem  Turnpike,  Forest  VA  24551 
Phone:  434.525.2929 
Fax:  434.525.0917 
E-Mail:  fevasales@ulsource.com 

www. uosforestry.com 
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has  been  serving  the  forestry  industry 
for  years  with  quality  equipment.  We  are  still 
that  same  great  company,  but  now  with  the 
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Whether  you  are  working  on  right-of-way,  free  care,  or  removal,  there's  no  doubt  that  you 
know  your  trade.  And  we  know  the  equipment  that  helps  you  perfect  it.  For  over  30  years.  We 
have  been  the  leading  assembler  of  forestry  aerial  [iff  trucks,  We  have  partnered  with  several 
other  companies  to  form  Utility  One  Source,  a new  company  that  will  be  a single-source  suppli- 
er for  all  equipment  needs.  UOS  Forestry  is  a division  of  Utility  One  Source  focusing  on  the  manu- 
facturing and  selling /renting  of  forestry  equipment,  Same  high-quality  equipment,  new  look. 


7/7  storm  prep ...  you  are  about  to  put  a truck  in  service  in  an  area  where  services  may  not  be  available  and 
your  maintenance  will  be  difficult , " says  Altec ’s  Joe  Coleman.  Photo  courtesy  of  SavATree. 


eating  and  hydrating  properly.  I’ve  had 
several  companies  tell  me  that  they  have  a 
support  crew  to  take  care  of  the  food  and 
supply  needs  of  the  field  crews.” 

He  suggests,  “Every  utility  company, 
cooperative  and  contractor  should  make 
sure  they  have  a detailed  storm  readiness 
plan.  At  the  start  of  every  season,  they 
should  take  inventory  of  supplies  and  en- 
sure the  equipment  is  ready  for  that  sea- 
son’s weather  patterns,”  concludes  Ashley. 

Joe  Coleman,  a trainer  at  Altec’s  Sentry 
Division,  a proprietary  crew  safety  pro- 


gram, says  of  storm  prep  that  a key  dif- 
ference from  day-to-day  pre-operational 
inspection  is  that  in  a storm  situation,  you 
are  looking  down  the  road  a bit.  “You  are 
about  to  put  a truck  in  service  in  an  area 
where  services  may  not  be  available  and 
your  maintenance  will  be  difficult. 

“When  you  do  a pre-operational  inspec- 
tion, you  are  looking  for  components  or 
problems.  In  a storm  situation,  keep  in 
mind  that  you  are  not  preparing  just  for 
the  day  ahead  but  for  an  extended  peri- 
od of  time,  and  you  are  likely  to  be  away 


from  maintenance  support. 

“We  teach  crews  and  operators  to  in- 
spect the  unit  and  check  components  and 
fluid  levels,  but  in  a storm  situation,  you 
may  take  further  precautions.  Consider 
taking  your  truck  to  a specialist  if  you 
have  any  concerns  and  get  that  done  ahead 
of  time,”  he  says. 

“If  you  expect  to  be  in  an  environment 
where  it  will  be  tough  to  get  maintenance, 
fix  or  replace  anything  in  question,”  he 
says. 

Coleman  continues  with  the  “think- 
ahead”  mentality. 

“Tree  care  professionals  are  truly  the 
first  responders  following  a storm.  Keep 
in  mind  that,  even  if  a storm  has  passed 
through,  the  situation  is  still  fluid  and 
crews  should  be  cognizant  of  falling  trees, 
damaged  structures,  etc.  Think  of  the  sit- 
uation that  you  put  yourself  into.  If  you 
go  in  behind  a hurricane,  it  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  squally  weather  and,  potentially, 
tornados  or  rising  waters,  and  you  may 
have  to  move  quickly  to  safety.  Plan  your 
operations  to  be  able  to  shut  down  quickly 
and  evacuate  crews  on  short  notice.” 

Coleman  notes,  “When  you  get  in  those 
environments,  restaurants  are  likely  to  be 
closed.  Hotels  will  be  booked  up  by  peo- 
ple moving  out  of  harm’s  way.  These  are 
all  things  we  take  for  granted;  housing, 
fuel,  food  ...  you  have  to  manage  all  of 
that  before  the  truck  leaves  the  yard. 

“Think  also  about  required  inspections, 
such  as  documents  certifying  dielectric 
booms  or  any  other  type  of  required  peri- 
odic testing  or  inspection.  The  same  goes 
for  maintenance  intervals.  Get  those  done 
prior  to  deploying,”  he  urges. 

Coleman  also  echoes  Almstead’s  advice 
on  fuel.  “When  you  take  people  into  a storm 
environment,  you  have  to  have  a fuel- 
management  plan  not  only  for  completing 
the  job,  but  also  for  getting  back  and  forth 
from  the  jobsite.  Gas  stations  could  be 
down,  so  consider  having  a fuel  truck  go 
along,”  he  suggests. 

Such  a storm-prep  evacuation  plan 
may  save  a major  maintenance  problem 
and  prevent  harm  to  the  crew,  Coleman 
adds.  “So,  complete  maintenance  and 
inspections  before  every  shift,  but  look 
ahead  to  whatever  may  be  of  concern 
before  you  deploy  into  a post-storm  en- 
vironment.” ^ 
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Go  Green 


With  Ford  Advanced  Technology  Engines. 


YOlfR  Tier  IV, Solution 


A Green  Alternative  to  Diesel  from 
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FULLY  ELECTRONIC 
MAINTENANCE  FREE 
FORD  6R80  & 6R140 


Reliable  — Durable  — Clean  — Green. 

Featuring  a complete  line  of  EPA  and  CARB  Certified  1.6,  2.5, 
and  6.8  L LSI  Engines  ranging  from  20  to  200  hp.  Available  in  Gasoline,  LPG,  CNG, 
Natural  Gas  and  Dudl  Fuel.  Our  engines  are  the  solution  to  high  priced  Tier  4 Diesels. 
Secured  Volumes,  Longer  Life  Cycles,  Dry  Fuel  and  Flex  Fuel  Valve  Trains  - 


Contact  One  Of  Our  Distributors  Today! 


Our  line  of  LSI  industrialized  Ford  engines  are  serviced  through  a Global  Dealer  Network. 


Anderson  Industrial  Engines  Co, 

Omaha,  NE  402-558-8700 

Southwest  Products  Corp. 

Phoenix,  AZ  877-779-3581 

Diesel  Power  Equipment 

Chicago,  IL  877-876-3732 
Farmington,  MO  800-876-3732 

Engine  Distributors  Inc. 

Archdale,  NC  800-220-7080 
Blackwood,  NJ  800-220-2700 
Ft  Lauderdale,  FL  800-257-6605 
Hoi  listen,  MA  800-220-2700 
Jacksonville,  FL  800-342-3575 

Engines,Inc. 

Jonesboro,  AR  800-562-8049 


Powerteeh  Engines  Inc. 

Fresno,  CA  (800)  750-1776 
Fullerton,  CA  (800)  784-1776 

Perkins  Pacific 

Ridgefield,  WA  877-877-3311 

McDonald  Equipment  Co. 

Willoughby,  OH  800-589-902 5 
Portland,  MI  800-445-5273 
M.  G.  Bryan 
Equipment  Co. 

Grand  Prairie,  TX 
972-623-4300 

D A C Industrial 
Engines  Inc. 

Dartmouth,  NS,  Canada 
902-468-3765 


Marindustriel 

Montreal,  QC,  Canada 
514-342-2748 

Oakville,  ON,  Canada 
800-866-3831 

Simson  Maxwell 

Edmonton,  AB,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Calgary,  AB,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Port  Coquitlam,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Nanaimo,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Prince  George,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 


All  Marine  Spares 

Mona  Vale,  N.S.W.,  Australia 
61-2-99972788 

Contpagnia  Tecnica  Motori  S.p.A. 

Milano,  Italy 
+39  0245058238 
Fornaut  Ehm  Sa 
Le  Pre  St  Gervais,  France 
01133148450394 

Power  Torque  Engineering  Ltd 

Binley,  Coventry,  UK 
011-44-247-663-5757 
Sauer  Motive  Systems 
Sauer  and  Sohn  KG 
Dieburg,  Germany 
011-49-607-120-6330 
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TCIA  Associate  Members  at  Work 

Gary  Clark,  right,  brand  manager 
with  Ben  Meadows,  a 23-year  TCIA 
associate  member  company  based 
in  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  with  Peggy 
Drescher,  TCIA  Midwest  regional 
outreach  coordinator,  during  a tour 
of  Ben  Meadows'  headquarters  in 
July  Ben  Meadows,  a subsidiary  of 
Ariens  Specialty  Brands  LLC,  dis- 
tributes safety  and  other  outdoor 
gear  for  tree  care  and  other  indus- 
tries. Here,  Drescher  is  holding  a 
copy  of  the  newest  Ben  Meadows 
catalog  featuring  the  safety  prod- 
ucts displayed  in  the  lobby  cabinet 
behind  them  and  much  more.  Don 
Staruk,  TCI  Magazine  editor,  also 
took  the  tour  and  the  photo. 


UP  Equip  named  to  Canada’s 
fastest-growing  companies 

UP  Equip,  a TCIA  associate  member 
company  based  in  Vercheres,  Quebec, 
ranked  No.  47  on  Profit  500  2016’s  list  of 
fastest-growing  Canadian  companies  this 
year. 

Profit  is  a leading  media  brand  in  Can- 
ada dedicated  to  entrepreneurial  business. 
Each  year,  it  gathers  financial  data  from  all 
over  the  country  to  present  the  listing  of 
the  500  fastest  growing  companies. 

“This  accomplishment  is  the  result  of 
many  years  of  consistency  and  efforts  over 
time  to  provide  our  customers  with  the 
simplest,  safest  and  fairest-priced  com- 
pact lifts  available  worldwide,”  says  UP 
Equip’s  Alain  Pare.  “Our  ongoing  interest 
for  niche  markets  naturally  led  us  to  part- 
ner with  Easy  Lift,  srl  for  all  Americas. 

“Since  then,  we  built  our  community 
and  brought  it  the  best  experience,  from 
the  early  shopping  stage  all  the  way  to 


troubleshooting,  including  purchasing, 
delivery,  training  and  operational  support. 
We  are  proud  to  bring  the  best  customer 
experience,  rental  or  acquisition,  with 
these  simple,  versatile  and  productive  ma- 
chines.” 


UP  Equip  also  ranked  in  the  Profit  fastest- 
growing  companies  for  the  following  cat- 
egories: 

No.l  among  Rental  Companies,  No.  8 
for  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  No.  10  for 
Manufacturing. 


FORESTRY  • TREE  CARE  • LANDSCAPING  • SORTING  • DEBRIS  CLEAN  UP  * RECYCLING 


WITH  A GRAPPLE/ROTATOR  PACKAGE 

FROM  THE  VERY  BEST  NAME  IN  THE  BUSINESS 


hueSpo 

■BALTIMORE* 


info@hultdins.com 


contact:  Hu  ltd  ins  Inc  Tel:  (519)  754-0044 


Your  Grip 


A package  ideal  for  handling  brush,  timber,  and  so  much  more 
Various  boom  mounts  available  to  match  your  specific 
excavator  or  loader  configuration 
Available  in  a wide  range  of 
grapple  sizes 


Our  strength  is  in  the  details 


For  more  information,  visit  us  at:  < 

www.hultdins.com 
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T.H.  Glennon  appoints  new 
national  sales  manager 

T.H.  Glennon  Co.,  a TCIA  associate 
member  company  based  in  Salisbury, 
Massachusetts,  has  named  Richard  Stew- 
art the  company’s  national  sales  manager. 
Stewart  will  manage  the  sales  force  that 
represents  the  company’s  line  of  Color- 
fast  landscape  mulch  colorants  for  wood, 
rubber  and  aggregate,  as  well  as  the  Mulch 
Color  Jet  equipment. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  Stewart  was 
active  as  consultant  and  product  represen- 
tative to  the  mulch  and  soil  industry.  He 
has  been  involved  in  the  mulch  industry  in 
a variety  of  capacities  since  1985. 

Stewart  resides  with  his  family  near 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Morbark  expands  focus  on 
remanufactured  equipment 

Morbark,  LLC,  A TCIA  associate  mem- 
ber company  based  in  Winn,  Michigan, 
has  announced  it  will  be  placing  a greater 
emphasis  on  providing  forestry,  recycling 
and  tree  care  customers  with  the  option 
of  purchasing  factory-refurbished  and  re- 
manufactured equipment.  For  many  years, 
Morbark  has  been  restoring  customer- 
owned  equipment,  trade-in  machines  and 
acquired  units  back  to  a field-ready  state. 
The  company’s  dedication  of  personnel 
and  resources  to  this  business  initiative  is 
in  response  to  the  increasing  demand  for 
this  type  of  equipment. 

To  head  the  effort,  Kevin  Hills  has  been 
named  Remanufacturing  Business  Unit 
director.  Hills  has  been  with  Morbark  for 
30  years  and  was  most  recently  the  dealer 
service  consultant  for  the  company. 

“Not  all  of  our  customers  are  looking  for 
new  equipment,”  said  Hills.  “Reinvigorat- 
ing our  remanufacturing  process  allows  us 
to  provide  the  high  quality  and  exacting 
standards  our  customers  expect  from  Mor- 
bark new  equipment  on  a used  model.” 

Morbark  will  provide  three  levels  of 
remanufactured  equipment,  Rebuilt,  Refur- 
bished and  Used,  each  with  a different  level 
of  refurbishment  and  warranty. 

“These  are  all  solid  Morbark  models 
with  years  of  life  left  in  them,”  says  Hills. 
“That’s  one  of  the  reasons  people  buy 
Morbark  in  the  first  place.” 


Lewis  Tree  contributes 
$1 00k  to  local  college 

Lewis  Tree  Service,  a 28-year  TCIA 
member  company  based  in  West  Henri- 
etta, New  York,  has  pledged  $100,000  to 
the  Monroe  Community  College  (MCC) 
Foundation  to  help  college  students  facing 
financial  challenges  achieve  their  educa- 
tional goals. 

The  Lewis  Tree  donation  will  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  next  four  years  and  is 


intended  to  meet  both  the  immediate  and 
long-term  scholarship  needs  of  Monroe 
Community  College  students. 

Beginning  this  fall,  the  Lewis  Tree  Ser- 
vice Scholarship  is  benefitting  Class  of 
2016  high  school  graduates  enrolled  in 
MCC;  50  percent  of  the  pledge  also  will 
be  allocated  to  an  endowed  fund  that  will 
provide  scholarships  in  perpetuity.  The 
scholarships  funded  by  Lewis  Tree  are 
available  to  students  who  enroll  full-time 


(Continued  on  page  59) 
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There  is  no  better  time  to  join  the 

TREE  CARE  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION! 


Become  a TCIA  member  today  and  take 
advantage  of  great  discounts  at  the  show  and 
throughout  the  year  on  other  TCIA  events 
and  products! 

* based  on  first-year,  first-time  TCIA  membership  rate  of  $195 


BALTIMORE  O 


November  10-12 

Pre-conference  Nov.  9 


Start  using  your  TCIA  membership 
benefits  right  away  to  SAVE  BIG 
on  TCI  EXPO  registration  when  you 
join  before  the  show! 

Savings  add  up  fast 
with  a TCIA  membership! 

TCIA  members  can  save: 

• $15  - $65  each,  on  Pre-conference  Workshops! 

• $25  each,  on  Individual  Day/Trade  Show  Passes! 

• $40  - $55  each,  on  Gold  Cards! 

If  you  purchase  four  Gold  Cards  at  member  pricing, 
you've  already  paid  off  your  TCIA  membership  for 
the  year*!  Plus,  you  get  the  5th  Gold  Card  free! 


IT’S  TIME  TO  MAKE 
THE  MOST  OF  TCIA  AND 
TCI  EXPO  TOGETHER! 


It's  the  perfect  time  to  expand  your  business  career  network 


TSA 


1 


733 


BALTIMORE 


November  10-12 

Pre-conference  Nov  9 


* perfect/* 


World  s 
largest 
tree  care 
show  and 
conference! 


Cutting  Edge  - Products 

Jeffs  Sharpening  reconditioned  stump  grinder  teeth 

Jeff’s  Sharpening  & Supply,  LLC,  a new  TCIA 

T associate  member  company,  resharpens  and  re- 
conditions stump  grinder  teeth,  and  does  so  at 
a rate  the  company  says  will  save  70  percent 
on  cutting-edge  costs  by  sharpening  instead  of 
buying  new  teeth.  Jeff’s  sharpens  the  Vermeer 
Yellow  Jacket  teeth,  Greenteeth,  New  River/ 
Sandvik  and  many  other  brand  teeth.  Jeff’s  also 
re-tips  and  rebuilds  Rayco  Super  Teeth.  Jeff’s 
also  carries  a line  of  American-made  chipper 
knives  and  now  offers  chipper  knife  sharpening 
that  the  company  says  will  save  50  percent  to  70  percent  over  the  cost  of  new  knives. 
[(517)  306-8204;  www.jeffssharpening.com] 
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AirSpade  HT144  Shrub  Gun 

The  HT144  Shrub  Gun 
from  AirSpade,  a divi- 
sion of  Guardair  Cor- 
poration, is  designed 
for  use  with  small  trees 
and  shrubs.  Released 
in  2015,  the  HT144 
is  a more  compact 
compressed-air  tool 
featuring  a patented  supersonic  nozzle  that  generates  airflow  at  Mach  2.  The  Shrub  Gun  is 
designed  to  fracture  and  dislodge  the  soil  that  covers  roots  and  other  underground  objects 
without  causing  damage.  It  is  a powerful  excavation  tool,  operating  at  60  cfm.  It  weighs 
less  than  five  pounds  and  has  a maneuverable,  two-foot  barrel  designed  for  close-in  work. 
[(413)  594-4400;  www.airspade.com;  info@airspade.com] 
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Chemical  Containers  7S400/200/50  Skid  Sprayer 


has  400-,  200-  and  50-gal- 
lon  polypropylene  tanks 
that  carry  a five-year  war- 
ranty against  UV  damage.  It 
features  a 20hp  Honda  elec- 
tric-start motor,  a Kappa 
120  model  diaphragm  pump 
that  puts  out  35  gpm  at  700  psi  and  a stainless-steel  upright  manifold  that  together 
provide  an  80-foot-plus  spray  height.  It  has  two  300-foot  spray  hoses,  one  !4>-inch 
and  one  %-inch,  both  with  quick  couplers  and  each  with  a 12-volt  Hannay  electric 
reel,  [tduffy@spraytree.com;  (336)  908-0887;  www.spraytree.com] 


The  model  7S400/200/50 
Skid  Sprayer  from  Chemical 
Containers  Inc.  is  designed 
for  control  of  gypsy  moth 
and  winter  moth.  The  unit 
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Arborwear  Tech  Double-Thick 
Class  3 Sweatshirts 

Arborwear  says  it  doesn’t  believe  in  the 
“if  it  isn’t  broken,  don’t  fix  it”  men- 
tality, but  is  always  looking  for  new 
ways  to  improve  its  products.  Hence, 
the  company’s  new  Tech  Double  Thick 
Sweatshirts.  They  took  their  Double 
Thick  Sweatshirt 
and  made  it  out 
of  “perfor- 
mance fab- 
ric” that 
is  33  per- 
cent light- 
er, wicks 
moisture, 
holds  its 
color  and 
has  a du- 
rable water 

repellent  (DWR)  to  help  keep  you  dry. 
These  sweatshirts  have  a Class  3 safe- 
ty rating,  meet  ANSI/ISEA  107-2010 
and  provide  two  layers  of  300g,  100- 
percent  polyester  stretch  fleece.  Fea- 
tures include  a vertical,  recessed  hand- 
warmer  pouch;  added  Teflon  fabric 
protector  that  repels  most  water  and 
oil-based  liquids;  a snap  neck;  gusset- 
ed  arms;  and  an  oversized,  three-piece 
hood.  They  include  a full,  front,  beefy 
YKK  zipper  (full-zip  only)  and  3M 
stretch  reflective  tape  for  maximum  vis- 
ibility, with  a two-tone,  high-visibility 
yellow  top  and  black  bottom,  and  have 
vertical,  recessed  handwarmer  pockets 
and  an  interior  pocket  (full-zip  only), 
[www.  arborwear.  com] 
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For  more  information  on  products 
featured  here,  circle  the  number  on 
the  Reader  Service  Card,  or  visit 
www.  tcia.  org/Publica  tions. 


Send  Cutting  Edge  Products 
information  to:  editor@tcia.org 
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tcTexpo 
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VISIT  US  AT  BOOTH  # 

1849 


Not  every  tree  grows  along  the  side  of  the  road.  That's  why  the  Freightliner  M2 106  tree  trimmer  truck 
can  be  spec'd  in  a variety  of  ways,  from  standard  to  extreme.  So  whatever  the  location  or  terrain,  you  can 
get  into  a safe  position  to  work.  Tbe  M2  106  is  also  equipped  with  our  SmartPlex  " Electrical  System. 
It  offers  a variety  of  productivity  and  safety  features  that  can  be  configured  to  your  specifications. 
Talk  to  your  Freight  liner  dealer  or  visit  us  at  FrelghtHnerTrucks.com.. 


FREtGHTUNER 


Competitive  financing  avaiabte  tirou^i  Daimler  Truck  FnancsaL  Fertile  Fneightiiner  Trucks  dealer  nearest  you.  call  l-fiOO-FTL-HELP  \™w.fret0Ttlneriiucl^^  FTUMOA-1096.  Specifications  are 
^iojed  to  change  without  ndice.  Gcpyric^it  & 2016.  Da  infer  Trucks  North  America  LLC.  Al  hearts  reserved.  Freigtittner  Trucks  is  a chfEion  al  Dasnler  Trucks  North  America  LLC,  a Dsimfer  company. 


Daimler  Truck  Financial 


VJm  J t.  h sf-yG.Sr/  f ' 

mm,  \jvx  7-' 

1 \ 4 

pa 

Industry  Almanac 


More  almanac  online!  For  the  most  up-to-date  calendar  information, 
visit  www.tcia.org  o events  o industry-calendar 

Send  almanac  listings  to  editor@tcia.org ; 
or  post  them  yourself  on  TCIA’s  Industry  Calendar  - follow  the  directions  above. 


What’s  Coming  in  TCI? 


Each  issue  of  TCI  Magazine  contains  a variety  of  articles  tailored  to  the  specific  needs,  concerns  and  inter- 
ests of  arborists.  TCI  solicits  a number  of  articles  from  outside  writers  to  keep  its  editorial  content  fresh. 

Do  you  have  a story  for  TCI?  The  editor  will  be  happy  to  review  your  idea  or  manuscript  and  discuss  it  with 
you.  Here  are  some  of  the  upcoming  topics  for  the  next  two  issues: 


November  2016 

Machinery  & Equipment:  Aerial  Equipment, 
Cranes,  Mini-Lifts 

Tools  & Supplies:  Ropes,  Cabling  & Bracing 
Services:  Consulting,  Fleet  Management 
Safety:  Site  Set-up,  CEU  Quiz 
Show  Issue:  TCI  EXPO  2016 


December  2016 

Machinery  & Equipment:  Chippers 
Tools  & Supplies:  Snow  Removal 
Services:  Standards  & Compliance 
Safety:  Driving  Safety 
Special  Supplement:  Winter  Buyers’  Guide 


Contact  editor@tcia.org 

Advertising  opportunities:  Sachin  Mohan,  mohan@tcia.org 


October  1,2016 

Aerial  Rescue- ASTI** 

St.  Louis  Arborists  Association 
Contact:  John  Beckman  (314)  821-2665 

October  3-4, 2016* 

Mid-Atlantic  Chapter  ISA  Conference 
Morgantown,  WV 
Contact:  www.mac-isa.org 

October  3-4, 2016 

ArborMaster  Open  Enrollment  Hands  on  Training 
Wrentham  & Attleboro,  MA 
Contact:  lnfo@ArborMaster.com 

October  4, 2016* 

A300  Tree  Care  Standards  Workshop 
Kent,  OH 

Contact:  rrouse@tcia.org 

October  4-6, 2016* 

Oklahoma  Vegetation  Mgmt.  Assoc.  Conference 
Catoosa,  OK 

Contact:  www.okvma.com 

October  5-7, 2016 

ArborMaster  LI  Tree  Climbing  Methods 
Contact:  lnfo@ArborMaster.com 

October  13-15,  2016 

ArborMaster  Open  Enrollment  Hands-On  Training 
Longmont,  CO 

Contact:  lnfo@ArborMaster.com 


October  21, 2016* 

EHAP  Workshop 

Cedar  Rapids,  IA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/events 

October  27-28, 2016* 

Trees  South  Carolina  Annual  Conference 
Folly  Beach,  SC 
Contact:  www.treessc.org 

October  28, 2016 

Aerial  Rescue- ASTI** 

Fort  Worth  Arborist  Company 
Fort  Worth,  TX 

Contact:  Kristoffer  Rasmussen  (817)  247-8216 


November  2, 2016 

Managing  Phosphorus  in  Organic  Residuals  Applied  to  Soils 
Holiday  Inn  and  Suites,  Marlborough,  MA 
Contact:  UMass-Amherst  Ext;  ag.umass.edu/events/ 

November  5-8, 2016* 

New  England  ISA  Chapter  Annual  Conference 
Burlington,  VT 

Contact:  www.newenglandisa.org 

November  10-12, 2016* 

TCI  EXPO  Trade  Show  & Conference 

Pre-conference  workshops  November  9 
Baltimore,  MD 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org 


October  17-18, 2016* 

Illinois  Arborist  Association  Conference  & Trade  Show 
Tinley  Park,  IL 

Contact:  www.illinoisarborist.org 


October  28-29, 2016 

New  Jersey  Shade  Tree  Federation  Annual  Conference 
Atlantic  City,  NJ 
Contact:  www.njstf.org 


November  21, 2016 

Illinois  Arborist  Tree  Worker  Exam 

Downers  Grove,  IL 

Contact:  april@illinoisarborist.org 


October  20-21, 2016* 

Kentucky  Arborist  Association  Annual  Conference 
Louisville,  KY 
Contact:  www.ky-isa.org 


October  30-November  1, 2016 

Prairie  Chapter  ISA  Annual  Conference 
Red  Deer,  AB,  Canada 
Contact:  www.isaprairie.com 


November  29-30, 2016 

ArborMaster  LI  Tree  Felling,  Chain  Saw  Safety 
Irving,  TX 

Contact:  lnfo@ArborMaster.com 


New  and  Certified 


§UEXPO£ 

BALTIMORE!^. 


VISIT  US  AT  BOOTH  « 


Pre-Owned  Boom  Trucks 

Altec  / Manitex  / National  / Terex 
813-247-5683/877-543-2207 
www.boomtrux.com 


* * * * * “America’s  #1  Boom  Truck  Specialist”  * * * * * 
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November  30-December  2, 2016* 

New  England  Grows  Conference  and  Trade  Show 
Boston,  MA 

Contact:  www.newenglandgrows.org 

January  2-5, 2017 

Advanced  Landscape  Plant  IPM  PHC  Short  Course 
U-Maryland,  Dept  of  Entomology,  College  Park,  MD 
Contact:  (301)  405-3911;  kgilber4@umd.edu 

January  10-12, 2017 

Northern  Green  Expo 
Minneapolis,  MN 

Contact:  www.northerngreenexpo.org 

January  18,  2017* 

Grow  Maine  Green  Expo 
Augusta,  ME 

Contact:  www.mainearborist.org 
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January  18-1 9, 2017* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Milwaukee,  Wl 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


March  15-1 6, 2017 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Windsor,  CT 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


April  4-5, 2017* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Arcadia,  CA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


January  19, 2017  * 

CT  Tree  Protective  Association  Annual  Meeting 
Southington,  CT 
Contact:  www.CTPA.org 

January  29-30, 2017* 

NY  State  Arborist  Association  Annual  Conference 
Suffern,  NY 

Contact:  www.NYSArborists.com 

February  5-9, 2017* 

Winter  Management  Conference 

Puerto  Rico 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org 

February  22-23, 2017* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Charlotte,  NC 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


* Indicates  that  TCIA  staff  will  be  in  attendance 
**  ASTI  grant  supported  workshop 


• CRM 

• Estimates 

• Automated  Emails 

• Scheduling 

• Routing 

• Job  Costing 

• Invoicing 

• QuickBooks  Sync 

• &more 


Increase  sales  17% 
Increase  profitability  32% 
Increase  productivity  27% 


Set  up  a live  demo  @ (888)  309-2227 
or  @ www.singleops.com 
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Need  a Lift? 


Lifting  equipment  for 
the  tree  care  industry 


j 

221 01 S Crane 


NATIONAL 


CRANE 


Truck  Mounted  Cranes 


M Series  Cranes 


DUMMIDM 

Call  708-541-1969  or  email  barunnion@runnionequipment.com  today! 

www.runnionequipment.com 
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>1/7  arborist  uses  a Resistograph  to  determine  the  presence  of  decay  in  an  ash  tree.  Photo  courtesy  of  Rainbow  Tree  care. 


By  Brandon  M.  Gallagher  Watson 

On  July  5,  2013,  a woman  walk- 
ing her  dog  in  a Minnesota  park 
was  tragically  killed  when  a large 
branch  from  a linden  tree  fell  on  her.  The 
branch  failure  happened  not  during  a vio- 
lent thunderstorm,  but  during  the  middle 
of  a sunny  day.  It  was  windy  - weather  re- 
cords show  gusts  that  day  up  to  25  mph,  but 
hardly  the  type  of  wind  that  would  rip  apart 
an  otherwise  healthy  tree.  Inspections  on 
the  tree  revealed  extensive  decay  through 
the  trunk  and  into  several  of  the  main  cano- 
py limbs,  including  the  one  that  failed. 

This  terrible  tragedy  led  many  of  the  lo- 
cal media  outlets  to  run  “How  safe  are  our 
city  trees?”  stories,  and  several  reached 
out  to  our  company  to  get  the  “expert’s” 
opinion  on  the  matter.  I,  by  either  good  or 
bad  fortune  depending  on  your  feelings 
about  the  media,  was  one  of  the  arborists 
interviewed  for  the  local  news.  During  the 
interview,  the  reporter  asked  me,  “Well, 
why  is  decay  so  hard  to  detect?  Don’t  we 
have  scanners  or  something  that  can  tell 
you?”  My  answer  was  something  like, 
“Um,  well,  yeah  ...  kinda,  but  probably 
not  like  you  are  thinking.” 


While  my  answer  made  a weak  sound 
bite  that,  needless  to  say,  did  not  make  the 
news  that  night,  it  is  a fairly  accurate  re- 
sponse. While  there  are  not  the  Star  Trek- 
style  tricorder  scanners  that  diagnose  and 
prescribe  at  the  touch  of  a button,  there  are 
technologies  that  allow  us  to  get  a look  at 
what’s  going  on  under  the  bark.  In  fact, 
there  are  several  different  types  of  devices 
available  that  utilize  a wide  range  of  tech- 
niques to  achieve  the  goal  of  assessing  the 
presence  or  severity  of  decay. 

The  different  techniques  have  their  own 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  all  of 
them  must  be  performed  on  an  individual 
tree.  Thus,  the  “decay  scanner”  the  report- 
er asked  about  really  does  exist,  but  some- 
one would  have  to  have  been  looking  for  it 
already  for  these  tools  to  be  useful.  Much 
like  an  MRI  can  detect  a brain  tumor,  one 
has  to  get  into  an  MRI  machine  to  obtain 
the  data.  Using  decay-sensing  technology 
on  every  tree  in  the  urban  forest  is  sim- 
ply not  feasible,  but  there  are  times  where 
having  this  information  would  be  useful. 

Even  though  we  look  at  trees  every  day 
as  professional  arborists,  decay  remains 
difficult  to  accurately  assess.  Unless  there 
is  an  exposed  cavity  where  you  can  peer 


in,  much  of  the  decay  occurs  out  of  sight 
under  the  bark.  That’s  where  these  various 
tools  come  in. 

The  decision  of  which  technology  is  the 
best  will  depend  on  a number  of  factors, 
from  cost  to  the  type  of  data  you  require. 
If  you  just  need  to  know  that  a cavity  ex- 
ists, then  tapping  with  a plastic  mallet  may 
suffice.  If  you  need  to  know  the  proportion 
of  sound  wood  to  decay,  then  more  sophis- 
ticated measurements  may  be  warranted. 
The  U.S.  Forest  Service’s  “rule  of  thumb” 
is  that  a 25  mm  ring  of  sound  wood  is  re- 
quired for  every  150  mm  of  stem  diameter 
at  any  point  on  the  stem.  If  the  proportion 
of  decay  to  sound  wood  is  higher  than  that, 
steps  should  be  taken  to  mitigate  the  haz- 
ard. 

So  what  are  some  situations  where 
bringing  in  decay-sensing  technology 
might  be  justified?  Often,  they  are  brought 
in  to  confirm  or  refute  an  existing  assess- 
ment. I naively  assumed  that  it  was  more 
common  for  this  technology  to  be  em- 
ployed to  condemn  a tree  by  showing  that 
the  sound- wood  ratio  justified  its  removal, 
but  talking  with  arborists  and  researchers 
from  around  the  country,  I learned  it  was 
the  exact  opposite. 
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For  example,  a private  golf  course  in 
California  had  a massive  coast  live  oak  in 
front  of  the  clubhouse.  The  club  managers 
notified  the  members  that  the  tree  would 
be  removed  soon  because  its  extensive  de- 
cay had  created  a hazard.  The  members, 
who  were  enamored  with  the  iconic  tree, 
brought  in  a consulting  arborist  who  uti- 
lized one  of  these  technologies  to  show  the 
decay  had  not  yet  reached  to  the  threshold 
that  warranted  removal.  The  tree  will  be 
closely  monitored  going  forward,  but  the 
use  of  this  technology  likely  extended  the 
tree’s  service  life  by  a decade  or  more. 

Let’s  take  a look  at  types  of  decay-sensing 
technologies  that  are  currently  available  and 
consider  the  pros  and  cons  of  each  type. 

Plastic  mallet 

Easily  the  lowest  low-tech  technology  on 
this  list,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  it’s  not  valu- 
able. A few  raps  on  the  bark  with  a plastic 
mallet  can  often  tell  you  just  what  you  need 
to  know.  It  takes  a little  experience  to  know 
what  to  listen  for,  but  with  a few  practice 
taps  on  a tree  with  a known  cavity  and  a 
tree  with  known  solid  wood,  you  can  start 
to  hear  the  differences.  It  may  not  tell  you 
much  about  the  specifics  of  the  decay,  but 
for  $15  or  less,  it  is  maybe  the  best  starting 
place  you  should  consider.  Pros:  Low-cost 
and  low-tech.  Can  be  used  in  any  weather 


and  be  used  quickly.  Cons:  Gives  only  a yes 
or  no  answer  about  decay  and  can  be  de- 
ceiving when  used  on  larger-diameter  trees. 

Ultrasonic 

There  are  several  types  of  ultrasonic 
sensing  devices  available  that  give  vary- 
ing degrees  of  detail  on  the  shape  and 
extent  of  decay.  Ultrasonic  devices  use 
sound  waves  produced  on  one  side  of  the 
tree  and  a receiver  on  the  other  end.  Sound 
waves  travel  faster  through  sound  wood 
than  through  air,  thus,  by  measuring  the 
time  it  takes  a sound  wave  to  get  from  one 
side  of  the  tree  to  the  other,  one  can  put 
together  a conclusion  about  the  ratio  of 
sound  wood  to  cavity. 

Some  devices  are  only  able  to  measure 
one  reading  at  a time,  so  a complete  pic- 
ture requires  measuring,  then  moving  the 
monitors  to  a new  site  and  measuring 
again.  Some  devices,  such  as  the  PiCUS 
Sonic  Tomograph  from  Argus  Electronic, 
combine  up  to  a dozen  sensors  at  the  same 
time.  When  this  data  is  brought  into  a soft- 
ware program  that  can  analyze  the  speed 
of  sound  through  all  the  combinations  of 
sensors,  it  can  provide  an  image,  known 
as  a tomograph.  The  tomograph  gives 
you  a sense  of  what  the  tree  looks  like  in 
cross-section  from  the  point  at  which  it 
was  measured.  Measurements  can  be  tak- 


en from  the  image  to  calculate  the  sound- 
wood-to-cavity  ratio  and,  from  that,  the 
extent  of  the  decay. 

Pros:  When  multiple  measurements  are 
combined,  ultrasonic  devices  can  give  an 
image  of  decay  that  is  easy  to  translate  to 
a layperson,  and  the  results  are  reliable. 
Cons:  Cannot  be  used  on  trees  larger  than 
32-inches  DBH.  A bark  plug  must  be  re- 
moved to  get  an  accurate  reading. 

Stress  wave  timer 

Stress  wave  timer  (SWT)  devic- 
es utilize  sound  waves  similar  to  the 
ultrasonic  devices,  but  by  using  low- 
er-frequencywaves,theycanbeusedonlarger- 
diameter  trees.  Just  like  their  ultrason- 
ic cousins,  SWT  measurements  can  be 


Installing  sensors  for  ultrasonic  tomography 
images.  Photo  courtesy  of  Tim  Ellis. 
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combined  to  create  a two-dimensional 
image  of  the  tree’s  decay  column.  Pros: 
Can  provide  a tomograph  cross-sectional 
image  of  the  tree.  Can  be  used  on  larg- 
er-diameter  trees.  Cons:  They  are  not 
as  accurate  for  detecting  early  stages  of 
decay  in  trees.  Some  devices  use  screws 
that  must  penetrate  the  bark  for  measur- 
ing the  sound  waves. 

Radar 

Similar  to  the  sonic-based  devices  de- 


scribed above,  radar-based  technology 
utilizes  waves  and  the  time  it  takes  for 
them  to  travel  through  different  mediums 
in  order  to  assess  changes  in  the  structure. 
In  radar,  high-frequency  electromagnetic 
waves  are  sent  out  and  are  then  reflected 
off  an  object  back  to  the  source.  Arborists 
can  utilize  radar  for  both  sensing  decay  in 
woody  material  as  well  as  in  ground-pene- 
trating radar  devices  that  can  determine  the 
location  of  root  systems.  Pros:  Radar  can 
provide  a tomographic  image  of  the  shape 


and  extent  of  a decay  column  without  the 
need  to  penetrate  the  bark  at  all.  Setup  and 
scans  take  just  minutes  to  perform.  Cons: 
Bumpy  or  thick  bark  can  cause  inaccurate 
readings.  Can  be  difficult  to  determine  the 
extent  of  early  decay  symptoms. 

Microdrill 

Microdrill  devices  measure  variances 
in  the  amount  of  effort  it  takes  for  a small 
diameter  drill  bit  to  penetrate  wood.  Hand- 
held devices,  such  as  IML’s  Resistograph, 
use  a rechargeable  electric  drill  with  a spe- 
cialized drill  bit  that  can  be  up  to  a meter 
long.  At  the  point  of  suspected  decay,  the 
operator  drills  into  the  wood  and  applies 
even  pressure.  The  device  provides  a read- 
out in  the  form  of  a line  graph  that  sort  of  re- 
sembles a human  heart’s  EKG  reading.  The 
jumps  in  the  squiggly  line  indicate  changes 
in  the  wood’s  density  as  the  drill  bit  was 
moving  through.  Often,  multiple  measure- 
ments are  made  around  the  tree.  Looking 
at  the  readout  and  the  depth  at  which  the 
changes  in  density  occurred,  one  can  get  a 
sense  of  the  ratio  of  decay  to  sound  wood. 

Pros:  These  can  sense  early  stages  of 
decay  better  than  sound-wave  technology. 
Readings  can  be  taken  fairly  quickly  with 
limited  setup  time.  Cons:  Drilling  is  an 
invasive  process  and  should  be  used  spar- 
ingly. The  accuracy  of  the  measurements 
can  be  dependent  on  the  operator’s  ability 
to  apply  even  pressure  and  drill  speed.  The 
long  drill  bits  can  be  broken  easily. 

Electrical  resistance 

When  wood  begins  to  decay,  the  tree’s 
damaged  cells  release  metal  ions.  This 
changes  the  speed  at  which  an  electrical 
current  will  flow  through  the  wood.  Thus, 
by  measuring  the  electrical  resistance  be- 
tween two  nodes,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  decay  can  be  determined.  The  Father  of 
CODIT  (Compartmentalization  of  Decay 
in  Trees)  himself,  Alex  Shigo,  developed 
one  of  the  first  devices  of  this  kind. 

The  aptly  named  Shigometer  used  a drill 
to  make  two  holes  in  the  area  of  suspected 
decay.  A probe  with  two  prongs  was  insert- 
ed into  the  holes,  and  an  electrical  current 
was  emitted  and  measured  at  1 centimeter 
increments  along  the  probes.  As  decayed 
wood  has  a lower  electrical  resistance  than 
sound  wood,  differences  in  measurements 
could  be  attributed  to  decay. 
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the  probes  are  inserted.  All  methods  that 
utilize  electrical  resistance  can  produce 
inconsistent  readings  when  the  wood’s 
moisture  content  is  low,  such  as  during 
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Dr.  AlexShigo  demonstrates  the  Shigometer  at  a 1991 
workshop  as  Tom  Prosser,  Rainbow  Treecare  founder, 
looks  on.  Photo  courtesy  of  Rainbow  Treecare. 

of  a tree’s  structural  integrity  or  hazard 
level  cannot  be  simply  ascertained  by  the 
push  of  a button,  but  this  single  data  point 
can  be  very  useful  in  certain  situations. 

The  cost  of  these  devices  and  the  time 
required  to  use  them  is  a key  roadblock  to 
their  use  by  the  general  arborist.  Basically, 
many  of  these  devices  are  expensive  to  pur- 
chase and  time  consuming  to  use.  Due  to 
this,  they  are  often  employed  only  in  cases 
of  high-profile  trees,  trees  with  a legal  case 
around  them  or  trees  with  passionate  advo- 
cates for  either  their  removal  or  protection. 

So,  to  update  the  answer  to  the  report- 
er’s question  about  whether  decay  scan- 
ning technology  exists  that  could  prevent 
a tragic  death  - the  answer  is  still  “Sort 
of.”  Yes,  the  technology  currently  exists  to 
determine  the  extent  of  decay,  but  it  still 
requires  a person  looking  for  the  possibil- 
ity of  risk,  using  one  of  the  technologies 
we  discussed  to  measure  it,  then  using  that 
information,  along  with  their  skills  and 
experience  as  an  arborist,  to  take  steps  to 
mitigate  that  risk.  The  truth  doesn’t  always 
make  a great  sound  bite. 
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By  Michael  Hoffman,  CSP 


How  did  this  happen?  We  were 
having  such  a productive  conver- 
sation and  I felt  it  happening,  but 
I didn’t  see  it  fast  enough,  or  I didn’t  know 
how  to  stop  it. 

I called  to  congratulate  her  on  facing  a 
very  tough  situation.  She  picked  up  the 
phone  and  I could  tell  she  was  stressed. 
(I’m  glad  I called.)  Instead  of  telling  her 
right  away  how  proud  I was  of  her,  I asked 
her  a few  questions  about  the  situation.  I 
thought  I would  get  a few  specific  exam- 
ples to  enhance  my  compliment. 

She  didn’t  take  it  that  way.  She  imme- 
diately got  defensive  and  wanted  to  know 
why  I was  getting  involved  in  the  mess  she 
was  facing. 

“I’m  actually  calling  to  tell  you  what  a 
good  job  you  were  doing  ...” 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  say  that?!” 

“I  was  going  to,  but ...” 

“Listen,  I have  enough  going  on  here,  and 
I don’t  need  you  probing  me  for  infor- 
mation for  whatever  reason  you  feel ...” 
How  did  I get  here?  I was  calling  to 
compliment  her  - emotional  escalation. 

Have  you  ever  been  driving  down  the 
street  where  you  were  going  to  have  a con- 
versation with  somebody  that  you  feared 
wasn’t  going  to  go  so  well?  We  face  chal- 
lenging conversations  all  the  time  in  our 
personal  and  business  interactions.  It’s  in- 
evitable because  life  is  lived  . . . with  peo- 
ple. But  how  we  handle  those  challenging 
conversations,  and  how  we  keep  them 
from  escalating,  is  what  sets  us  apart  as  a 
person  of  influence. 

Let’s  go  back  to  the  car.  You’re  in  your 
car  heading  to  a conversation  you  know 
might  be  challenging.  What  do  you  do 
in  the  car?  If  you’re  like  most  of  us,  you 
practice.  You’ll  have  the  conversation  at 
least  eight  times  from  every  angle.  Some- 
times you  work  yourself  into  a frenzy. 

It’s  a natural  defense  mechanism.  Your 
brain  is  preparing  to  defend  itself.  The 
problem  is,  in  the  car,  it  only  has  one  side 
of  the  conversation  - yours.  It’s  totally 


making  up  the  other  side.  And  the  chal- 
lenge with  that  is  it’s  either  not  positive  or 
it’s  not  accurate. 

That’s  an  amazing  observation  and  you 
need  to  keep  it  in  mind:  The  person  you 
are  about  to  talk  to  is  doing  the  same  thing. 
Emotions  usually  get  charged  because 
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of  this  defense  mechanism,  and  it’s  hard 
enough  dealing  with  the  truth  of  the  matter 
without  dealing  with  issues,  assumptions 
and  ideas  that  are  made  up  and  may  quite 
possibly  not  be  positive  or  accurate  or  are 
just  plain  wrong. 

Here  are  three  quick  tips  on  how  to  keep 
you  in  the  driver’s  seat  from  misinterpret- 
ing the  emotions  you’re  facing. 

Number  one:  Focus  on  intent. 
This  is  where  you  need  to  keep  a 
rein  on  your  brain.  It  loves  to  inter- 
pret the  intent  of  the  person’s  message. 

Your  eyes  get  colored  by  the  situation 
and  by  the  relationship  of  the  person  you’re 
talking  with.  If  you  love  the  person,  you’ll 
have  a tendency  to  see  things  in  a positive 
light.  However,  if  you  are  defensive,  you’ll 
have  a tendency  to  interpret  everything  in 
a negative  light. 

I have  a very  large  family,  and  one  of  our 
favorite  stories  is  of  an  epic  fight  that  broke 
out  between  two  of  my  sisters  who  had 
shared  a room  and  weren’t  getting  along. 
One  morning  they  passed  each  other  on  the 
way  to  the  bathroom,  grumpy  from  an  ar- 
gument the  night  before,  and  they  bumped 
into  each  other. 


i 


“Good  morning.” 

The  other  whipped  around,  “What  did 
you  say?!” 

“Who  are  YOU  yelling  at?”  And  thus 
began  the  fight  of  the  century! 

It  was  epic,  and,  unfortunately,  we  do  it 
all  the  time. 

They  had  everything  already  colored  in 
a negative  light  just  by  their  current  rela- 
tionship. 

When  in  a challenging  interaction, 
try  and  keep  a tight  rein  on  how  you’re 
seeing  the  information  you’re  receiving. 
Make  the  conscious  extra  effort,  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  choose 
to  see  everything  in  a positive  light,  or,  at 
the  very  least,  a neutral  light  until  proven 
otherwise. 

Don’t  think  this  is  easy;  it’s  not,  espe- 
cially if  you  feel  threatened.  Sometimes 
it  takes  a Herculean  effort  to  stay  in  the 
neutral  position.  But  the  payoffs  are  huge 
when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  a person 
who  may  have  the  side  of  the  story  you 
need  to  come  up  with  solutions,  next  steps 
or  just  staying  away  from  the  quagmire  of 
emotional  escalation. 

Bonus  tip:  Don’t  assume  anything.  If 
there  are  any  doubts  about  “what  they 
meant  by  that,”  check  it  out.  You  may  be 
totally  off. 

Number  two:  Another  great  way  to 
keep  it  cool  in  conversations  is  to  use 
concurrence  questions.  Concurrence  ques- 
tions are  quick,  close-ended  questions  that 
take  a moment  to  confirm  information  or 
check  for  understanding  in  the  conversa- 
tion. It  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  bring 
clarity. 

“So,  what  you’re  saying  is  . . .?” 

“Did  you  mean  ...?” 

“Am  I to  understand  that  you  want  to  . . . ?” 

“Am  I on  the  right  track?” 

When  you  give  them  a chance  to  con- 
firm what  you  think  they  meant,  or  to 
ensure  you’re  on  the  right  track  in  your 
conversation,  you’ll  have  a tendency  to 
stay  with  the  truth  and  avoid  misinterpre- 
tation. 
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Number  three:  Another  great  way  to 
keep  it  cool  in  a potentially  emotional 
conversation  is  to  ask  the  magic  ques- 
tion, “What  else?”  - at  least  three  times. 
Remember  the  car  experience  we  men- 
tioned above?  Where  we  have  a tendency 
to  mentally  prepare  ourselves  for  a poten- 
tial conversation  by  going  over  it  several 
times  before  we  actually  have  it?  Know 
that  the  other  person  in  your  conversation 
most  likely  will  be  doing  that  as  well,  so 
take  that  extra  time  to  get  them  to  give  you 
their  side  of  the  story  or  situation  before 
moving  to  a solution. 

Asking  “What  else?”  three  times  does 
several  important  things: 

It  keeps  you  from  jumping  to  a solution 
too  soon.  There  is  nothing  magic  about 
three,  but  it  sure  does  remind  you  to  slow 
down  and  get  all  the  facts,  figures,  issues 
and  concerns. 

It  shows  that  you  really  are  listening  to 
their  side.  Nothing  deflates  the  emotion 
like  being  listened  to.  One  of  my  favorite 
sayings  is,  “If  you  are  for  me,  I don’t  have 
to  be  for  me!”  Show  you  are  for  them  by 


taking  the  time  to  seek  their  side. 

Bonus  tip:  Keep  in  mind  the  written 
word  is  even  more  challenging  because 
you  don’t  have  the  delivery  of  those  words 
coming  from  the  one  who  wrote  them.  So 
our  brains  make  it  up.  Tone,  inflexion  and 
pacing  all  can  totally  change  the  way  your 
written  communication  comes  across.  As 
an  experiment,  try  reading  one  of  your 
emails  in  three  different  moods:  happy,  sil- 
ly and  angry.  You’ll  get  what  I mean.  Take 
the  time  to  reread  your  emails  and  texts  in 
the  light  of  the  non-verbals  not  being  there 
before  you  send  them  off.  Rewrite  if  nec- 
essary. It  may  keep  your  words  from  being 
misinterpreted. 

Texting  is  the  worst  when  it  comes  to 
emotional  misinterpretation.  Big  tip:  I live 
by  this  little  phrase  and  you  should  too: 
“Three  text  messages  in  a conversation 
equal  a call!” 

We’re  living  our  lives  in  the  moment 
and  rarely  do  we  think  about  how  we  are 
coming  across.  Most  of  the  time  we  just 
say  what’s  on  our  minds  and  think  we  are 
very  clear.  As  a person  of  influence,  you 


know  to  pay  attention  to  the  intent  of  their 
messages  as  well  as  their  words.  Use  con- 
currence questions  to  keep  the  clarity  of 
what  they  meant.  Ask  “what  else?”  three 
times  to  let  them  know  you  are  interest- 
ed in  their  side  and  you  are  for  them.  And, 
lastly,  when  you  have  any  doubt  when 
texting  or  emailing,  just  pick  up  the  phone 
and  call! 

As  long  as  we  get  things  done  with  oth- 
ers, we’ll  have  to  deal  with  emotions.  But 
the  people  who  approach  interactions  on 
purpose  will  be  the  true  people  of  influ- 
ence. 

Michael  Hoffman  is  a certified  speaking 
professional  (CSP)  who  has  been  helping 
companies  build  sales,  radically  shift  their 
culture,  develop  their  leaders  and  engage 
employees  in  delivering  true  customer 
service  for  more  than  20  years.  This  ar- 
ticle is  a preview  of  the  session  he  will  be 
presenting  at  Winter  Management  Confer- 
ence 2017  in  Puerto  Rico  in  February.  For 
more  information  about  WMC  2017  or  to 
register,  visit  www.tcia.org.  ^ 
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Insurance 


Randall  MacDonald,  CTSP,  on  a loss-control  audit.  " //  OS  HA  officials  walk  into  the  office  and  ask  for  your 
safety  manual  and  you  don't  have  one,  they  bring  their  camping  stuff  in,  ” says  MacDonald.  TCIA  file  photo. 


By  Tamsin  Venn 

Loss  control  is  a risk-management 
technique  for  businesses  that  seeks 
to  reduce  the  possibility  that  a 
loss  will  occur  and  reduces  the  severity 
of  those  that  do  occur.  A loss-control  pro- 
gram should  help  policyholders  reduce 
claims  and  insurance  companies  reduce 
losses  through  safety  and  risk  manage- 
ment information  and  services.1 

Would  you  like  to  improve  your  compa- 
ny’s loss-control  outlook? 

Here  are  1 1 suggestions  from  experts  in 
the  tree  care  industry  on  how  to  improve 
and  pass  loss-control  audits.  In  the  process 
and  down  the  road,  you  may  avoid  fines, 
reduce  lost  work  and  lower  your  insurance 
premiums.  These  top  recommendations, 
which  are  reported  to  TCIA’s  Board  of  Di- 
rectors each  quarter,  are  based  on  TCIA’s 
loss-control  field  audits. 

What  is  a loss-control  audit? 

In  general,  a loss-control  audit  is  a com- 
prehensive inspection  to  proactively  identi- 
fy risks  of  losses  that  a company  may  have. 
From  the  inspection,  recommendations 
are  developed  to  help  the  company  avoid 
those  potential  losses.  Audits  also  provide 
assistance  in  maintaining  compliance  with 
OSHA  and  other  regulations,  and  can  pro- 
vide insight  as  to  how  a company’s  safe- 
ty program  is  being  run.  A thorough  audit 
helps  limit  a company’s  losses  to  accidents 
and  property  damage,  which  then  helps 
lower  a company’s  insurance  premiums 
Specifically,  insurance  companies,  in- 
cluding ArborMax  insurance,  run  loss-con- 
trol programs  and  audits  to  help  lower 
losses  due  to  insurance  claims.  In  some 
states,  insurance  companies  are  required 
to  do  these  by  law,  but  in  most  states  it  is 
done  because  it  is  a good  business  practice 
that  benefits  both  the  insurance  companies 
and  the  tree  care  companies. 

Randall  MacDonald,  CTSP,  owner  of 
Nature  Zone  in  Butler,  Pennsylvania,  and 
John  Iurka,  CTSP,  owner  of  Green  Indus- 


try Consulting  in  Sound  Beach,  New  York, 
are  both  TCIA  Accreditation  auditors  and 
TCIA  associate  members.  They  also  con- 
duct the  loss-control  audits  for  the  Arbor- 
Max  insurance  program  that  is  run  through 
the  Tree  Care  Industry  Association  Foun- 
dation (TCIAF).  Between  the  two  of  them, 
they  have  80  years  of  experience  in  the 
tree  care  industry. 

“Randall  and  I really  know  what  is  go- 
ing on,  better  than  anyone  hired  by  an  in- 
surance company  who  may  not  know  the 
tree  industry.  We  know  what  to  look  for 
and  what  to  recommend,”  says  Iurka. 

In  addition,  Rick  Weden,  vice-president 
of  Corcoran  & Havlin  Insurance  Group,  a 
TCIA  associate  member  company  based  in 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  and  an  Arbor- 
Max  agent,  has  spent  a significant  amount 
of  time  over  the  years  in  the  field  with 
Iurka  and  MacDonald  on  many  loss- 
prevention  visits  to  his  tree  care  clients. 

“This  is  all  about  the  safety  and  well- 
being of  a tree  care  worker,”  says  Weden. 
“It’s  emotionally  difficult  to  deal  with  a 


loss  of  life  or  a disability.  That  is  the  first 
place  we  start  - the  human  emotional  side. 
The  second  side  is  the  financial  side,  which 
is  the  issue  of  insurance.  Does  the  tree  care 
company  understand  and  value  the  avail- 
ability of  the  best  insurance  programs  that 
it  can  have  access  to  at  the  lowest  cost? 
Many  tree  care  companies  are  unable  to  do 
this  because  of  a combination  of  things  - 
not  doing  these  top  1 1 recommendations, 
and  also  because  of  claims  that  have  hap- 
pened in  the  past.” 

“What  are  you  doing  to  prevent  prob- 
lems from  happening?  Sometimes  things 
happen,  even  from  some  of  the  most  well- 
run  tree  care  companies,”  he  adds. 

Recommendations  for  preventing  loss 

1)  Communicating  company  safety  and 
health  policies  by  way  of  a manual  or 
employee  handbook 

2)  Providing  a safety  program/policy 
manual  and/or  employee  handbook  to 
employees 

“I’ve  seen  a lot  of  manuals  very  neat- 
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A crew  from  Klismith  Tree  Service , a TCIA  member  company  based  in  Champaign,  Illinois,  at  an  Illinois 
Arborist  Association  crane  demo  and  safety  workshop  earlier  this  year.  Conducting  and  documenting 
employee  skills  and  safety  training  is  a big  part  of  staying  safe  in  OS  HA ’s  eyes  and  for  insurance  companies. 
Photo  by  Peggy  Dr  esc  her,  TCIA  Midwest  regional  outreach  coordinator. 


ly  tucked  away  in  a desk  drawer,  and  all 
this  beautiful  thought  and  information 
is  in  that  drawer  with  the  manual,”  says 
Weden.  “Yes,  it’s  good  to  have;  it’s  more 
important  that  it’s  communicated.  I was 
speaking  to  a very  well-run  tree  care 
company  earlier  this  year,  and  it  was 
interesting  that  it  did  not  have  a safety 
manual  but  it  had  a rigid  safety  commit- 
tee, had  two  CTSPs  on  staff  and  had  a 
tremendously  good  accident  record.  I 
said,  ‘You  should  have  one,’  and  they 
said,  ‘We  are  the  safety  manual.’  Here 
was  a situation  where  we  could  correlate 
accident  records  with  really  good  em- 
ployee training.  But  also  the  documen- 
tation is  important,  especially  if  OSH  A 
comes  in.” 

“If  OSHA  officials  walk  into  the  office 
and  ask  for  your  safety  manual  and  you 
don’t  have  one,  they  bring  their  camping 
stuff  in  and  will  make  money  on  you.  You 
have  to  do  homework,  but  you  won’t  have 
to  pay  a $1,000  fine,”  says  MacDonald. 

“Manual  or  employee-handbook  use 
varies  across  the  spectrum,”  he  adds. 
“Some  policies  are  three  inches  thick  with 
many  entries  on  forklift  safety.  They  are 
from  the  factory  or  construction  trade  and 
are  not  written  for  the  tree  care  industry. 
So  really  nobody  uses  them  because  no 
one  can  lift  them.  I usually  recommend 
working  with  ArborMax  Insurance.  It  will 
provide  you  with  the  safety  policy  you 
need  to  cover  the  tree  care  industry.” 

“TCIA’s  Illness  and  Injury  Prevention 
program  is  available  for  purchase  and  is 
a pretty  good  template  of  what  company 
owners  need  for  their  employees,”  says 
Iurka.  “It’s  important  that  the  employees 
receive  a copy  of  the  company’s  policy 
manual  and  that  they  sign  some  kind  of 
a document  that  verifies  they  have  read  it 
and  understand  it.  It’s  not  enough  just  to 
have  a safety  policy.” 

3)  Conducting  employee  initial  orienta- 
tions including  drug,  alcohol  usage 

“Many  companies  do  not  do  this,”  says 
Iurka.  “They  may  do  it  in  a verbal  manner. 
They  bring  the  workers  out  into  the  field  and 
say  this  is  what  you  should  and  should  not 
do.  But  you  need  to  have  documentation  that 
goes  into  the  employee’s  file.  If  you  ever  re- 
ceive an  OSHA  inspection,  that  is  one  of  the 
first  things  OSHA  will  ask  the  employer,  if 


the  employee  received  initial  orientation.” 

“Do  they  have  time  to  do  this,  and  to 
what  degree?”  asks  MacDonald.  “You 


need  to  be  in  a defensible  position.  You 
may  be  a very  safe  company  that  works 
very  hard,  but  because  of  lack  of  some  of 
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A safety  meeting  at  Chippers  Inc.  in  Woodstock , lermont.  Make  sure  to  document  training.  “This  isn't  the 
honor  system.  You  have  to  be  able  to  prove  it,  ” says  Randall  MacDonald.  Photo  courtesy  of  Chippers  Inc. 


the  documentation,  it  will  cost  you  a lot 
of  money.  You  can  download  a copy  of 
the  TCIA  Initial  Safety  Orientation  form 
and  adapt  it  for  your  company  - you  don’t 


have  to  invent  it.” 

“As  far  as  drug  and  alcohol,  there’s  not 
enough  testing,”  says  Weden.  “There’s  a 
lax  approach.  Owners  don’t  want  to  do  it. 


A potential  employee  thinks  that  a problem 
could  be  revealed  and  might  think  twice 
about  working  for  that  company.  He  won’t 
work  for  the  well-run  company,  but  sneaks 
under  the  wire  at  the  lesser  company  and 
does  his  work  there.  That’s  what  happens. 

“One  of  the  biggest  battles  is  for  good 
workers.  They  are  very  hard  to  find. 
There’s  a lot  of  work  out  there,  and  it’s 
hard  for  an  owner  to  balance  the  need  to 
generate  income  and  gain  customers  with 
the  need  for  hiring  a good  work  force.  The 
owner  may  go  ahead  and  hire  someone 
who’s  maybe  not  so  good.  Maybe  nothing 
will  happen,  but  who  knows.  It’s  a real 
problem,”  says  Weden. 

4)  Conducting  and  documenting  em- 
ployee safety  training 

“We  like  to  see  a weekly  tailgate  meet- 
ing happening,  run  by  a CTSP  with  a lead- 
ership quality,”  says  Weden.  “All  that  is 
drawn  from  recommendation  No.  8,  fol- 
lowing all  ANSI  Z133  safety  standards 
and  following  company  safety  rules.  It’s 
something  the  company  has  bought  into. 
Everyone  shows  up  at  the  meeting,  and 


Several  attendees  at  the  ISA  Conference  in  Tampa  in  2015  took  part  in 
a chain  saw  safety  workshop  sponsored  in  part  by  an  Arborist  Safety 
Training  Institute  grant.  The  goal  with  ASTI  is  to  bring  affordable  skills 
and  safety  training  to  all  tree  workers.  TCI  A staff  photo. 


it’s  documented  who  showed  up,  and  the 
subjects  constantly  revolve.  At  the  end  of 
a month,  an  owner  can  look  at  his  compa- 
ny and  see  that  it  covered  chain-saw  use, 
knots  and  chipper  operation,  and  that  all  its 
workforce  attended.  I think  that  it  strikes  a 
tone  - that  this  is  a serious  business,  that 
it  is  not  fooling  around  and  that  safety  is 
a concern  for  employees’  well-being,  so 
they  can  live  a good  life.” 

“One  of  the  topics  here,”  says  Iurka,  “is 
not  just  the  safety  training  but  skill  train- 
ing. OSHA  requires  that  employees  are 
trained  and  documented  on  their  training. 
They  don’t  want  to  see  a guy  feeding  into 
a chipper  or  climbing  a tree  without  hav- 
ing received  training,  and  they  need  some 
kind  of  documentation.  TCIA  has  a lot  of 
training  courses  through  the  Tree  Care 
Academy.  We  might  suggest  a company 
start  training  employees  using  that.” 

5)  Providing  procedures  within  the  safe- 
ty manual  for  vehicle  operational  safety, 
including  reporting  vehicle  accidents  and 
cell-phone-use/texting-ban  policies 

“Does  the  company  have  a system  for 


recording  vehicle  acci- 
dents?” asks  Iurka.  “Do  they 
have  a form  in  the  glovebox 
of  a truck?  Some  companies 
provide  disposable  cameras 
to  get  visual  evidence.  In  this 
day  and  age,  texting  policies 
are  especially  important  in 
states  that  have  regulations 
around  texting.  A company 
should  have  written  policies 
signed  off  on  by  the  employ- 
ee. Again,  documentation  is 
so  important. 

“The  federal  DOT  (De- 
partment of  Transporta- 
tion) will  fine  an  individual 
caught  driving  a commercial 
vehicle  while  texting.  It’s  a $2,700  fine  on 
the  driver.  I tell  a company  person  that, 
and  he  says,  Tm  not  doing  that  again.’” 

6)  Implementation  and  execution  of 
hold-harmless  agreements 

“I  worked  with  a company  in  Califor- 
nia, in  which  an  arborist  who  had  worked 
all  his  life  partnered  with  an  experienced, 


champion  young  climber.  They  had  doc- 
umented job  safety  on  every  site,  total 
review,  impeccable  everything.  But  two 
things  they  didn’t  have  - a hold-harmless 
agreement  or  documentation  of  qualified- 
drivers  files,”  says  MacDonald.  “For  the 
owners,  it  was  an  eye-opener.  Lower  your 
risk  exposure.  It  could  take  six  minutes 
and  save  thousands  of  dollars.” 
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Follow  all  requirements  in  the  Z133  safety  standard.  “It’s  the  industry  standard  for  tree  care  operations,  ” 
says  John  lurka.  That's  the  “Z”  in  the  hands  of  Tchukki  Andersen,  left,  TCIA  staff  arborist.  TCIA  staff  photo. 


in  the  Resource  tab  of  the 
website  (Business  Resourc- 
es/Sales) to  a Simple  Hold 
Harmless  Agreement  sam- 
ple that  TCIA  members  can 
use.” 

7)  Marking  of  all  fire  exits 

“It’s  an  OSHA  require- 
ment. We  see  it  all  the  time. 

Very  often  people  have 
their  offices  or  shop,  a con- 
struction trailer  or  a very 
old  building  with  no  exits 
marked.  A simple  remedy  is 
to  buy  a sign  down  at  the  of- 
fice-supply store  and  glue  it 
up  on  the  wall,”  says  lurka. 

8)  Following  all  ANSI  Z133 
safety  standards  and  com- 
pany safety  rules 

“It’s  the  industry  standard  usjng  a chajn  saw  ^ one  pan[i  /5  a common  safety  violation.  Two 
for  tree  care  operations,”  hands  must  be  properly  positioned  on  the  saw.  Photo  courtesy  of  Ken 
says  lurka.  “When  Randall  Palmer,  Arbormaster  Inc. 


“When  working  with  big  crane  rentals,” 
says  lurka,  “most  tree  company  owners 
who  are  subcontracting  don’t  have  any 
kind  of  hold-harmless  agreement.  It’s  real- 
ly important  to  protect  themselves,  in  case 
the  crane  operator  makes  a mistake,  the 
crane  flips  over  or  crushes 
the  house.  TCIA  has  a link 


and  I go  out  and  look  at  operations  and 
tree  crews  in  the  field  and  we  see  any- 
thing that  is  a flagrant  violation  of  the 
industry  standard,  we  will  ask  for  a cor- 
rection. Three  of  the  most  common  are 
1)  using  a chain  saw  with  just  one  hand, 
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2)  not  having  two  points  of  attachment 
when  using  a chain  saw  in  the  tree  - so 
if  you  cut  one  of  them,  you’re  still  going 
to  stay  in  the  tree,  and  3)  failing  to  use 
chain  saw  chaps  while  using  a chain  saw 
on  the  ground. 

“I  did  a two-hour  safety  training  session 
for  a company  on  Long  Island  on  chain 
saws,”  adds  Iurka,  “and  a week  later  the 
owner  called  me  and  said  his  top  fore- 
man cut  his  hand  using  a chain  saw  with 
one  hand.  Fortunately,  doctors  surgically 
fixed  his  hand.  He  said,  ‘I’ll  never  do  that 
again.  ’ Sometimes  it  takes  a harsh  thing  to 
make  people  understand.” 

“If  you  hear  the  words,  ‘I’m  only  just 
. . . ’ to  facilitate  the  job  in  a hurry,  instead 
of  going  through  the  whole  task,  that  leads 
to  injury,”  says  MacDonald. 

9)  Establishment  of  properly  installed 
protective  guards  or  barriers  around 
outside  fuel  tanks 

“People  buy  bulk  fuel  for  their  trucks 
and  chippers.  Sometimes  the  tanks  are 
just  freestanding  in  the  yard,  and  if  a truck 
backs  up  improperly,  that  would  cause  an 
environmental  mess,”  says  Iurka.  “The 
requirement  calls  for  big  metal  posts  ce- 
mented in  the  ground,  something  that  can’t 
be  knocked  over.” 

10)  Annual  inspection  of  fire  extinguish- 
ers and  attachment  of  inspection  tags 

“A  lot  of  people  don’t  realize  that  fire 
extinguishers  need  to  be  inspected  once  a 
year,”  says  Iurka. 

11)  Providing  fall-prevention  railings  on 
top  of  storage  rooms  accessible  by  lad- 
ders in  open  bay  areas 

“Very  often,  warehouses  and  shops  have 
storage  lockers  and  stuff  is  stored  on  top. 
They  have  railings  so  when  people  are  up 
on  top  they  don’t  fall  off.  You  see  lack  of 
railings  fairly  frequently,”  says  Iurka. 

“One  thing  I did  not  see  on  here  was 
equipment  inspection,”  says  Weden.  “I  see 
a lot  of  shoddy  equipment  around,  and  I 
wonder  if  it  is  being  inspected.  That  is  re- 
ally important,  not  just  the  big  machines 
like  the  chippers  and  cranes,  but  basic 
items  such  as  saws  and  climbing  rope  and 
gear.  I think  there  is  a lot  less  going  on 
than  there  should  be.  Some  tree  care  com- 
panies maintain  their  old  equipment  very 


well,  even  if  it  is  outdated  and  without  a 
lot  of  the  new  safety  features,  but  the  guy 
is  taking  very  good  care  of  it.  But  we  see 
a lot  of  companies  where  the  equipment  is 
just  junk,  and  it  makes  you  wonder,”  says 
Weden. 

Conclusion 

“A  lot  of  these  items  on  the  list  are 
being  done,  but  the  formality,  the  paper- 
work, tends  to  be  secondary  or  delayed 
because  of  the  pressure  of  operations, 


getting  the  work  done  or  interference 
of  weather.  Truthfully,  a lot  of  our  work 
is  that  we  try  to  put  the  company  own- 
ers in  a defensible  position,  especially 
if  they  are  performing  a lot  of  these 
things,  but  nobody  wrote  it  down.  This 
isn’t  the  honor  system.  You  have  to  be 
able  to  prove  it,”  says  MacDonald. 

References 
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Those  who  regularly  work  with  chain  saws  might  cringe  at  the  positioning  of  this  saw  bar ; as  kickback  caused  by  striking  the  tip  of  the  bar  against  a limb  or  a log 
is  potentially  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  devastating  safety  hazards  arborists  may  encounter.  Photo  staged  for  TCI  by  Sylvia  McNeill,  McNeill's  Tree  Service, 
Corvallis,  Montana. 


For  many  arborists,  a chain  saw  is  an  ev- 
eryday tool  With  such  regular,  frequent 
use,  it  can  be  easy  to  slip  into  compla- 
cency. Knowing  and  understanding  chain 
saw  kickback  can  help  prevent  accidents 
or  injury. 

By  Kevin  Myers 

No  matter  how  long  you’ve  been 
in  the  tree  care  industry,  remem- 
bering and  following  safety  best 
management  practices  in  your  day-to-day 
work  can  be  one  of  the  most  important 
things  you  accomplish  each  and  every  day. 
For  many  who  are  involved  in  the  tree  care 
industry,  there’s  an  inherent  element  of 
risk  - but  we  can  mitigate  that  risk  by  stay- 
ing on  top  of  established  safety  guidelines. 

For  those  who  regularly  work  with 
chain  saws,  kickback  is  potentially  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  and  devastating  safety 
hazards  we  may  encounter.  The  sudden, 
unexpected  and  forceful  movement  - kick 
- of  an  operating  chain  saw  can  cause 
serious  injury  to  an  unprepared  operator. 
And  it  can  happen  to  even  the  most  skilled 
chain  saw  user. 

None  of  this  is  new  - kickback  is  wide- 
ly understood  and  just  about  every  regular 
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chain  saw  user  is  aware  of  it.  So  why  do 
accidents  continue  to  occur?  What  can  we 
be  doing  to  prevent  kickback  accidents? 

It  starts  with  an  understanding  of  kick- 
back  and  what  causes  it  to  occur  - and 
ends  with  always  remaining  vigilant  when 
it  comes  to  safe  chain  saw  operation  and 
maintenance. 

Understanding  kickback 

Any  chain  saw  is  a powerful  piece  of 
equipment.  No  matter  the  size  of  the  in- 
dividual saw,  significant  force  and  pow- 
er keep  the  cutting  chain  rotating  at  high 
speeds  so  as  to  efficiently  cut  through 


wood. 

Throughout  operation,  that  force  that 
keeps  the  chain  moving  is  acting  just  the 
same  on  the  body  of  the  saw  as  it  is  on  the 
chain  itself.  With  an  operator  holding  the 
body  of  the  saw  steady,  the  force  causes 
the  chain  to  rotate  as  intended.  But  when 
the  chain’s  rotation  is  suddenly  halted,  all 
that  force  has  to  go  somewhere,  and  the 
momentum  is  transferred,  forcing  the  saw 
to  pivot  up  and  back  toward  the  operator. 
This  is  commonly  known  as  rotational 
kickback. 

That  sudden,  split-second  halt  is  usu- 
ally caused  by  a cutter  tooth  of  the  chain 


Husqvarna’s  Trio  Brake  allows  the  chain 
brake  to  be  activated  either  automatically 
by  the  inertia  release  mechanism  (green)  or  me- 
chanically by  your  left  or  right  hand.  It  is  set  up  for 
the  right  hand  here.  Courtesy  of  Husqvarna ’s  website. 
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Cutter  Tooth 


Graphic  h Depth  of  cut  when  chain  passes  along  the  length  of  the  guide  bar. 
Graphics  courtesy  of  the  author. 


Graphic  2:  Depth  of  cut  when  the  same  chain  passes  along  the  upper  quad- 
rant of  the  guide-bar  tip. 


being  exposed  to  a larger  bite  of  wood  as 
it  passes  the  upper  quadrant  of  the  guide- 
bar’s  tip,  or  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
a foreign  object.  (Graphics  1 & 2) 

Why  does  this  happen?  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  saw  chain  very  quickly 
shaves  many  thin  strips  of  wood  out  of  a 
cut.  Think  of  a bench  planer,  if  you’re  fa- 
miliar, which  is  generally  used  to  remove 
a thin  top  layer  of  a piece  of  wood;  a saw 
chain  operates  similarly,  but  far  more  rap- 
idly. Those  thin  cuts  are  critical  here. 

The  depth  of  each  individual  cut  made 
by  the  saw  chain  is  determined  by  the  rak- 
er, or  depth  gauge.  The  raker  passes  across 
the  top  of  the  existing  cut,  or  wood  sur- 
face, and  determines  the  thickness  of  ma- 
terial being  shaved  off  by  the  leading  edge 
of  the  cutter  tooth. 

Depending  on  the  manufacturer  of  the 
chain  and  the  type  of  wood  being  cut,  the 
depth-gauge  setting  can  range  from  ap- 
proximately 0.018-inch  to  0.030-inch  - 
and  this  depth  is  maintained  throughout 
the  length  of  the  guide  bar.  But  in  the  up- 
per quadrant  of  that  bar’s  tip  - also  known 
as  the  kickback  zone  - the  chain  strikes 
wood  at  an  angle,  dropping  the  raker  be- 
low the  cutting  tooth  as  it  passes,  causing 
more  wood  to  be  exposed  to  the  cutter 
tooth.  When  that  happens,  it  can  cause 
the  tooth  to  suddenly,  momentarily  stop, 
transferring  that  momentum  into  a poten- 
tial kickback  event. 

Limiting  kickback  and  injury 

While  there  are  advanced  cutting  meth- 
ods such  as  bore  cutting  that  involve  in- 
tentionally sticking  the  tip  of  the  bar  into  a 
piece  of  wood  or  tree,  kickback  most  often 


occurs  when  that  upper  quadrant  comes 
into  contact  with  wood  or  other  material 
unintentionally.  While  bucking  a large  log, 
for  instance,  an  operator  may  unintention- 
ally strike  a branch  or  another  log  behind 
his  target  with  the  tip  of  the  bar,  which 
may  result  in  kickback. 

With  that  understood,  prevention  is  a 
matter  of  knowing  when,  where  and  how 
you’re  cutting  so  as  to  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  unintentional  contact  with  the 
kickback  zone.  But  it’s  also  a matter  of 
knowing  how  to  prepare  and  handle  your- 
self - and  your  saw  - in  order  to  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  kickback-related  injury. 

Much  of  that  depends  on  proper  tech- 
nique and  paying  attention  at  all  times 
to  how,  where  and  what  you’re  cutting. 
Know  where  the  tip  of  the  bar  is  at  all 
times  during  operation.  Pay  attention  to 
what  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wood 
you’re  cutting.  Always  be  mindful  of  the 
potential  for  hidden  objects  that  can  cause 
kickback. 


Proper  form  when  holding  and  operat- 
ing the  chain  saw  is  also  critically  import- 
ant. Per  the  ANSI  Z133  safety  standard, 
“A  chain  saw  shall  be  operated  with  the 
left  hand  and  thumb  gripped  firmly  around 
the  forward  handle  and  the  right  hand  and 
thumb  gripped  firmly  around  the  rear  han- 
dle,” unless  doing  so  poses  a greater  threat 
than  doing  otherwise.  Another  good  prac- 
tice here  is  to  lock  the  left  arm  during  op- 
eration so  as  not  to  form  a pivot  point  at 
the  elbow.  The  standard  further  states  that 
the  operator  must  be  in  a stable  body  posi- 
tion before  beginning  a cut. 

Safety  devices,  maintenance  and 
inspection 

Many  modem  chain  saws  have  incor- 
porated enhanced  safety  measures  such  as 
protective  coverings  for  the  entirety  of  the 
bar  tip,  low-kickback  or  reduced-kickback 
chains,  and  chain  brakes. 

The  chain  brake  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant safety  implements  on  the  chain 
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saw.  The  chain  brake  stops  the  movement 
of  the  saw’s  cutting  chain,  and  is  often 
used  to  prevent  accidental  acceleration 
of  the  chain  when  carrying  the  saw  or 
switching  cutting  positions.  Most  saws  are 
equipped  with  two  types  of  braking  sys- 
tems, a mechanical  braking  system  and  an 
inertia  braking  system.  Some  saw  manu- 
facturers are  now  offering  a third  braking 
option  such  as  Husqvarna’s  TrioBrake, 
which  employs  a second  mechanical  brake 


at  the  rear  of  the  saw,  and  Stihl’s  Quick- 
stop  Plus  option,  where  the  brake  engages 
when  your  right  hand  is  removed  from  the 
rear  handle  of  the  saw.  During  a kickback 
event,  the  chain  brake  can  be  employed  to 
stop  a rotating  chain  - and  though  being 
struck  by  a static  chain  is  no  picnic,  it’s  far 
better  than  being  struck  by  a chain  moving 
at  full  speed. 

Critically,  it  takes  regular  inspection 
and  maintenance  to  ensure  that  all  of  these 
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safety  devices  are  in  proper  working  order. 
Always  follow  manufacturer  recommen- 
dations through  all  aspects  of  equipment 
care,  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
functionality  of  your  safety  devices. 

Always  remain  vigilant 

Like  many  safety  hazards  in  our  in- 
dustry, chain  saw  kickback  tends  to  oc- 
cur during  moments  of  complacency  and 
when  we  least  expect  it.  Adherence  to  best 
management  practices  on  the  job  will  limit 
accident  or  injury.  It’s  important  to  always 
remain  attentive  to  the  little  details  that 
make  our  jobs  go  smoothly  each  day. 

Kevin  Myers  is  an  ISA  Certified  Ar- 
borist and  ISA-Certified  Utility  Special- 
ist, and  an  arborist  training  instructor 
with  ACRT,  Inc.,  a 31 -year  TCIA  asso- 
ciate member  company  based  in  Akron, 
Ohio.  He  is  also  a recipient  of  the  2016 
Utility  Arborist  Association  (UAA)  Sil- 
ver Shield  Award.  ^ 
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ASTI  Supporter  Profile 


Safety  for  Everyone  is  Goal 
for  Terrv  Hush.es  Tree  Service 


By  Patricia  Chaudoin 

Taking  over  the  helm  of  Terry  Hughes 
Tree  Service  when  his  father  retired 
has  given  Stacy  Hughes,  now  com- 
pany president,  a whole  new  perspective  on 
safety  as  well  as  on  operating  and  growing 
a business.  That’s  one  reason  his  compa- 
ny has  chosen  to  be  a major  supporter  of 

ASTI 

ARBORIST  SAFETY 
TRAINING  INSTITUTE 


TCIA’s  Arborist  Safety  Training  Institute 
(ASTI)  by  donating  $10,000  toward  help- 
ing provide  local,  quality  and  affordable 
safety  training  and  education  to  working 
tree  care  professionals. 

“I  started  working  for  the  company  full 


time  in  1990,  right  out  of  college,”  says 
Hughes,  “and  we  probably  had  five  em- 
ployees, myself  included.  Now  we’re  up  to 
about  45  people,  and  the  reason  we’ve  been 
able  to  grow  like  that  is  because  having  a 
good,  proven  safety  program  in  place  helps 
you  attract  a higher  quality  of  employee.” 

Terry  Hughes  Tree  Service,  a 24-year 
TCIA  member,  has  been  operating  in  the 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  area  for  more  than  50 
years  and  was  Nebraska’s  first  tree  care  com- 
pany to  earn  TCIA  Accreditation.  “TCIA  has 
had  a huge  influence  in  getting  our  business 
grown  to  where  it  is  today,”  Hughes  says. 
“I’d  say  95  percent  of  our  ongoing  safety 
program  comes  through  TCIA’s  safety  ma- 
terials and  training  videos. 

“Before  we  joined  TCIA,  we  had  zero 
training  or  safety  programs,”  he  adds. 
“Through  TCIA,  we’ve  developed  a 
safety  program  that  works  for  our  com- 
pany. We  start  our  safety  training  during 
our  on-boarding  process  and  continue 
throughout  an  employee’s  time  with  our 
company.  Most  of  our  employees  had 
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Stacy  Hughes 

zero  experience  in  our  industry,  which  has 
helped  us  train  them  correctly  and  safely.” 

Hughes  says  donating  to  ASTI  was 
important  to  him  because  “our  industry 
needs  to  have  a better  reputation.  That’s 
why  everyone  who  is  in  the  forefront  of 
the  industry  is  so  concerned  about  safety 
- and  that’s  why  TCIA  reached  its  $2  mil- 
lion goal  for  ASTI  so  quickly.  Plus,  if  I can 
get  our  competitors  to  have  a better  culture 
of  safety,  then  our  workers’  comp  will  go 
down  as  well. 

“ASTI  is  especially  great  in  helping  the 
little  mom  and  pop  companies  get  trained 
in  safer,  more  professional  industry  stan- 
dards,” Hughes  says.  “Many  of  these  own- 
ers transition  from  employee  to  employ- 
er when  they  start  their  own  businesses 
without  any  idea  of  how  many  rules  and 
regulations  they’re  immediately  subjected 
to,  and  they  have  nowhere  else  to  get  this 
level  of  safety  training  for  themselves  and 
their  employees.” 

No  other  entity  can  deliver  the  benefits 
of  ASTI  like  TCIA,  according  to  Hughes. 
“They’re  the  ones  who  have  the  technical 
ability  to  produce  this  level  of  training  as 
well  as  the  network  of  member  companies 
to  get  the  word  out,”  he  says.  “We  all  ben- 
efit from  job  safety  and  getting  everyone 
on  board.” 

For  more  information  about  the 
Arborist  Safety  Training  Institute,  call 
Sarah  Winslow,  TCIA  development 
director,  at  1-800-733-2622  or  visit 
http://tcia.org/foundation/asti.  ^ 
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insurance  program 
endorsed  by  TCIA. 


VOICE  OF  TREE  CARE 


Coverages  Available: 

Commercial  General  Liability 

Commercial  Automobile 

Inland  Marine 

Crime 

Property 

Umbrella 

Workers'  Compensation 

TCIA  Accredited  companies  and  companies 

that  have  a full-time  CTSP  are  eligible  for  consideration. 

Tree  Care  Specific  Coverages: 

Arborist  & Landscape  Professional  Services 
(Errors  & Omissions) 

Pesticide  & Herbicide  Applicator 
Tools  & Equipment 
Per  Project  Aggregate 

Blanket  Additional  Insureds  (including  Primary  Wording) 
Plus  numerous  additional  customized  products 


www.arbormax.net  Call  today  and  start  saving!  1-877-602-7267 


Insurance  program  brought  to  you  by  Eydent  Insurance  Services  LLC.,  endorsed  by  Tree  Care  Industry  Association 
TCIA  disclaims  any  ivarranties,  either  expressed  or  implied,  for  ArborMAX  Program  products  or  services. 
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Flying  your  drone  over  a clients  property  is  not  an  invasion  of  a neighbor's  privacy  just  because  you  can  potentially  look  into  their  yard ...  or  windows. 


By  Dan  Staley 

This  article  is  the  latest  in  a TCI 
Magazine  series  about  unmanned 
aerial  vehicles  (UAVs),  or  drones, 
and  tree  care.  Previous  articles  include 
“Toward  New  Heights:  Use  of  Unmanned 
Aerial  Vehicles  in  Arboriculture”  - 
Novrmber  2013;  “Drones  and  Tree  Care: 
Who  Is  Using  Them,  How  & Why?”  - De- 
cember 2015;  “Drones  & Tree  Care:  Right 
for  Your  Operation?”  - July  2016.  This  ar- 
ticle will  update  the  changes  in  regulations 
for  commercial  unmanned  aerial  vehicle 
flights  and  discuss  private-property  rights 
in  the  context  of  drone  arboriculture. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
(FAA)  is  the  agency  responsible  for  air- 
craft traffic  in  the  United  States.  In  August 
2016,  a new  law  was  enacted  for  commer- 
cial unmanned  aerial  vehicle  (UAV)  flight: 
Title  14  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, Part  107  - “Part  107”  for  short.  Part 
1 07  supersedes  the  old  temporary  authori- 
zation, the  “Section  333”  exemption.  Part 
1 07  is  now  the  law  of  the  land  for  all  com- 
mercial UAV  operations  including  com- 


mercial drone  arboriculture.  How  does 
someone  get  certified  to  fly  commercially 
in  the  United  States,  and  what  are  the  im- 
portant details  of  Part  107  that  you  need 
to  know  to  perform  drone  arboriculture 
operations? 


BALTIMORE  O 

TClEXPOs 

November  10-12 

Pre-conference  Nov.  9 

*TCI  EXPO  2016  Preview!* 


If  you  are  going  to  purchase  a drone  for 
your  tree  care  operation,  for  utility  vege- 
tation management  or  for  consulting  ar- 
boriculture, you  will  need  to  be  Part  107 
certified  because  you  will  be  earning  mon- 
ey from  UAV  operations.  If  you  are  hiring 
a pilot  to  fly  operations  for  you,  that  pilot 
must  be  Part  107  certified  (or  Section  333 
until  the  exemption  expires). 

Testing  for  Part  1 07  certification  began  in 
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August  2016  at  designated  FAA-approved 
Airman  Knowledge  Testing  Centers  across 
the  country.  The  FAA  estimates  that  testing 
costs  will  be  about  $150  (USD)  for  each 
test.  There  are  a number  of  excellent  study 
guides  to  choose  from,  and  some  are  listed 
at  the  end  of  this  article.  The  first  reports  of 
testing  results  indicate  that  people  studying 
diligently  with  a study  guide  usually  ended 
up  passing  the  test. 

The  new  Part  107  rules  require  that 
someone  operating  a commercial  UAV 
must  either,  1)  hold  a Remote  Pilot  Airman 
certificate  with  a Small  UAS  (unmanned 
aircraft  system)  Rating,  or  2)  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  someone  who  holds 
this  rating.  Part  107  also  states  that: 

• UAV  operations  shall  be  performed  at 
or  below  400  feet  above  ground  level 
(AGL) 

• UAV  operations  shall  be  performed 
during  daylight  hours 

• the  aircraft  be  under  55  pounds  (25 
kg)  at  takeoff 

• the  flight  be  within  visual  line  of  sight 
(VLOS) 

• the  flight  not  be  over  people  who  are 


not  involved  in  the  operation 

• the  aircraft  fly  at  less  than  100  mph 
groundspeed  (87  knots) 

• the  aircraft  fly  in  visibilities  of  three 
miles  or  greater,  and 

• operations  in  certain  airspace  classifi- 
cations must  obtain  permission  from 
the  air  traffic  control  (ATC)  tower 

Fortunately,  these  new  rules  will  not  af- 
fect most  drone  arboriculture  operations, 
with  the  exception  of  operations  within 
certain  airspace  classifications.1  Larger- 
scale  municipal  forestry  operations  - such 
as  inventories  and  assessments  - may  not 
be  affected  by  these  restrictions  either, 
with  the  likely  exception  of  needing  ATC 
permission  for  longer  flights  in  cities  with 
several  nearby  airports.  Nevertheless,  most 
drone  arboriculture  will  be  performed  with 
aircraft  weighing  less  than  5 pounds,  fly- 
ing just  a few  yards  from  the  operator  and 
a few  dozen  feet  above  treetops  - at  most, 
100-  to  150-feet  AGL  - all  of  which  are  al- 
lowed under  Part  107. 

The  FAA  has  done  a good  job  offering 
tools  and  information  to  integrate  UAVs 
into  the  U.S.  airspace.  The  FAA  has  helped 
develop  a smartphone  application  (B4U- 
Fly)  to  check  if  you  are  currently  in  re- 
stricted airspace  (or  will  be  in  the  future), 
provides  copious  information  to  get  you 
ready  to  fly  in  its  “Know  Before  You  Fly” 
campaign  and  formed  several  key  partner- 
ships with  private  businesses  to  test  poten- 
tial rules.  One  thing  the  FAA  has  not  done, 
however,  is  enter  into  the  Private  Property 
Rights  fray  - the  FAA  has  remained  silent 
on  this  issue.  What  does  this  silence  mean 
for  the  coming  wave  of  UAV  operations 
in  cities? 

Private  property  rights  (PPRs)  are 
foundational  rights  of  American  law,  but 
they  have  changed  many  times  in  Amer- 
ican history  as  times  have  changed.  For 
example,  PPR  laws  had  to  change  to  al- 
low aircraft  to  fly  over  private  property2, 
resulting  in  a Supreme  Court  ruling  that 
private  property  extended  to  83  feet  AGL, 
above  which  is  public  airspace.  Will  the 
places  that  drones  and  high-tech  cameras 
can  fly  be  tested  in  court?  Almost  certain- 
ly. Until  then,  we  have  to  work  with  what 
we  have  and  take  the  initiative  to  ensure 
trouble-free  operations.  And  that  means 
respecting  PPRs. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  flying 


Pilot  ready  to  fly  to  a tree  for  inspection.  If  you  are  standing  in  the  public  right  of  way  and  flying  over  a 
clients  property ; that  is  not  an  invasion  of  a neighbor’s  privacy.  Photo  by  author. 


a typical  drone  arboriculture  operation  in 
American  cities  for  a client  on  their  pri- 
vate property  is  legal,  although  there  may 
be  an  isolated  town  somewhere  that  pre- 
vents drone  flights  altogether.  Flying  your 
drone  over  a client’s  property  is  not  an 
invasion  of  a neighbor’s  privacy  just  be- 
cause you  can  potentially  look  into  their 
yard.  Similarly,  if  you  are  standing  in  the 
public  right  of  way  and  flying  over  a cli- 
ent’s property,  that  is  not  an  invasion  of  a 
neighbor’s  privacy. 

These  legal  facts,  however,  do  not  mean 
that  you  should  go  about  your  business 


without  notifying  the  neighbors.  It  is  a good 
idea  to  knock  on  adjacent  doors  to  notify  the 
neighbors  of  your  flight  operation.  Hopeful- 
ly you  will  give  the  neighbors  a professional- 
looking brochure  with  your  card  attached 
that  fully  explains  the  operation. 

How  many  neighbors  you  talk  to  is  up  to 
you,  but  the  neighbors  on  either  side  should 
be  the  minimum,  including  over  the  fence 
for  a backyard  flight.  Notifying  a slightly 
more  distant  neighbor  that  needs  tree  work 
is  not  a bad  idea  either.  A sign  in  the  right  of 
way  warning  vehicles  of  an  aerial  operation 
is  a good  safety  measure  as  well  (and  an 
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Outrigger  Pads 


■ The  only  engineered,  quantifiable 
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• The  industry's  most  versatile,  professional 
grade  ground  protection  mats 

■ Move  vehicles  over  lawns,  sidewalks  and 
driveways  without  damage 
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platform  in  minutes 
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Popular  drones  suitable  for  arboriculture  on  display  at  a 
drone  workshop.  Photo  by  author. 

advertisement  at  the  same  time). 

Invite  anyone  over  who  is  curious  to 
watch  a front-yard  operation,  but  make 
sure  they  are  well  out  of  danger  while  you 
fly.  People  are  still  curious  about  drones, 
so  turn  this  into  your  advantage  - show 
everyone  how  safe  and  professional  your 
operation  is.  Safety  and  professionalism 
in  all  operations  is  an  advertisement  for 


your  business. 

Whether  private  property  rights 
during  UAV  operations  are  addressed 
by  the  FA  A or  by  the  courts,  the  legal 
framework  we  have  in  place  right  now 
is  enough  to  perform  drone  arboricul- 
ture in  cities.  The  technology  is  here  to- 
day to  purchase  a complete  unmanned 
aerial  system  for  your  operation  and 
enhance  your  business  operations.  If 
you  choose  instead  to  hire  a pilot,  he  or 
she  will  have  more  than  everything  you 
| need  to  inspect,  assess  and  bid  a job. 
Everything  is  now  in  place  to  make  the 
leap  into  commercial  drone  arboricul- 
ture. Are  you  ready  for  the  next  step  in 
tree  care? 

Further  reading 

Part  107  Testing  Study  Guides: 

http://jrupprechtlaw.com/part- 1 07-test- 
study-guide 

http://faa.psiexams.com/faa-uas.html 
http://commercialdrones.fm/home/ 
faa-part- 1 07-test-study-guide-test-prep- 
drone-pilots 

http://thedronegirl.com/2016/06/21/ 


part- 1 07-aeronautical-drone-test-heres- 
can-expect/ 

Knowledge  Testing  Center  locations 
http  s : //www.  faa.  go  v/training_te  sting/ 
testing/media/test_centers.pdf 
Deep,  deep  dive  into  drones  and  privacy: 

www.brookings.edu/wp-content/ 
uploads/20 1 6/07/Drones_Aerial_ 
Surveillance_McNeal_FINAL.pdf 
FAA  page  on  Airspace  restrictions: 

https  ://www.  faa.  gov/uas/where_to_fly/ 
airspace_restrictions/ 
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Attention  frequent  flyers: 
Reserve  your  first-class  seat  now 


SEQUOIA 


Seat  harness  for  tree  care 

Ascending,  moving  through  the  tree,  hanging,  cutting:  no  matter  the  task,  the 
SEQUOIA  harness  provides  maximum  comfort  thanks  to  an  extra-wide,  semi-rigid, 
padded  waistbelt,  and  large,  adjustable,  padded  leg  loops.  The  superb  adjustability 
and  the  ability  to  easily  carry  and  organize  tools  on  the  waistbelt  make  this  harness 
an  ergonomic  masterpiece.  Enhance  with  a wide  range  of  accessories,  including  a 
rigid  seat  and  shoulder  straps. 

www.petzLcom/SEQUO  IA 

Come  see  us  at  TCIA  201 6,  booth  #1 921 
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Image  1:  What  PPE  an  arborist  doing  production  work  needs  may  differ  from  what  a consulting  or  sales 
arborist  may  wear  to  the  same  jobsite.  How  about  those  performing  tree  injection?  TCIA  staff  photo. 


By  Scott  Cullen,  RCA 

What  personal  protective  equip- 
ment (PPE)  should  consulting 
and  sales  arborists  wear  on  a 
jobsite?  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
discuss,  and  to  stimulate  additional  discus- 
sion about,  appropriate  PPE  for  consulting 
and  sales  arborists  working  in  the  United 
States. 

Credentialed  arborists  and  those  with 
supervisory  responsibility  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  ANSI  Z 133-20 12,  the  Amer- 
ican National  Standard  for  Arboricultural 
Operations  - Safety  Requirements  (ISA 
2012).  It  is  often  called,  simply,  “the  Z.” 
It  is  good  practice,  however,  to  refer  to 
Z133  since  other  ANSI  “Z”  standards  are 
also  relevant  to  arboriculture  (for  exam- 
ple, ANSI  Z60.1,  for  nursery  stock,  as  de- 
scribed in  Cullen  and  Buell  2015). 

One  of  the  core  requirements  of  Z 133  is 
the  use  of  PPE  (Z133  section  §3.4).  Pro- 
fessor John  Ball  (2014b)  and  Alex  Julius 
(2013a,  2013b)  provide  good  overviews  of 
Z133  and  PPE,  respectively. 

Consulting  and  sales  arborists  vs.  tree 
care  workers 

Consulting  arborists  provide  techni- 
cal information  or  independent  opinions 
aimed  at  helping  a client  solve  a prob- 
lem, accomplish  a goal  or  make  a de- 
cision involving  tree  resources  (ASCA 
2012,  §1.1;  ISA  20 16a).  Like  consulting 
arborists,  sales  arborists  advise  clients 
about  managing  tree  resources,  but  it  is 
in  the  context  of  selling  tree  care  work. 
Sales  arborists  are  the  principal  contact 
with  tree  care  clients,  and  they  develop 
and  maintain  client  relationships  (ISA 
2016b). 

To  understand  whether  or  how  appropri- 
ate PPE  for  consulting  and  sales  arborists 
may  vary  from  appropriate  PPE  for  tree 
care  workers,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
how  their  work  varies.  Tree  care  work- 
ers, as  defined  in  the  Z133  Glossary,  are 
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directly  involved  in  operations.  Simply, 
tree  care  workers  perform  the  work  that 
may  have  been  specified  by  a consulting 
or  sales  arborist. 

Even  though  “operations”  are  a key- 
stone of  the  standards,  arboricultural 
or  tree  care  operations  are  not  defined 
by  Z133,  in  the  various  parts  of  ANSI 
A300  (e.g.,  TCIA  2011)  or  the  Glossa- 
ry of  Arboricultural  Terms  (ISA  2014). 
The  nature  of  operations,  however,  can 
be  inferred  rather  clearly.  Z133’s  pur- 
pose (§1.2)  is  to  “provide  safety  criteria 
for  arborists  or  other  workers  engaged  in 
arboricultural  operations.”  Z133  “serves 
as  a reference  for  safety  requirements  for 
those  engaged  in  tree  pruning,  repairing, 
or  maintaining;  removing  trees;  cutting 
brush;  or  performing  pest  or  soil  manage- 
ment” (§1.3).  OSHA  (2016b)  states  that 
“tree  care  companies  provide  services 
such  as  pruning,  removal,  plant  health 
care,  cabling  and  bracing,  transplanting, 
consulting,  fertilization,  and  lightning 
protection.”  Julius  (2012,  p.  6)  notes  that 
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the  pre-2003  Standard  Industrial  Classi- 
fication (SIC)  for  the  ornamental  shrubs 
and  trees  services  industry  described 
similar  physical  activities. 

The  organizational  separation  of  con- 
sulting or  sales  arborists  from  tree  care 
workers  is  illustrated  by  ISA’s  career  path 
flow  chart  (Figure  1).  While  many  arbor- 
ists have  dual  roles,  for  purposes  of  this 
article,  consulting  or  sales  arborists  are  not 
performing  operations. 

What  Is  PPE? 

Curiously,  PPE  is  not  defined  in  Z 133, 
the  various  A3 00  parts,  the  various  ISA 
BMPs  (e.g.,  Smiley  et  al.  2015)  or  the 
Glossary  of  Arboricultural  Terms.  These 
publications  may  describe  PPE  “such  as” 
or  “including”  helmets,  safety  glasses, 
hearing  protection,  etc.,  but  they  don’t 
define  it.  So,  what  is  PPE?  OSHA’s  basic 
definition  (OSHA  2016a)  is  rounded  out 
by  other  sources  to  provide  a good  defini- 
tion in  practice: 

Personal  protective  equipment,  com- 


Most 

offoetivo 


Least 

effective 


Hierarchy  of  Controls 


Protect  the  worker  with 
Personal  Protective  Equipment 


Figure  1:  Hierarchy  of  hazard  controls.  Graphic  courtesy  of  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  & 
Health  (NIOSH). 


monly  referred  to  as  “PPE,”  is  equipment, 
clothing  (Blair  1989,  OSHA  2003,  Ger- 
stenberger  2006,  Wikipedia  2016b),  and 
technologies  (NIOSH  2012)  worn  or  used 
to  minimize  exposure  to  serious  work- 
place injuries  and  illnesses. 

PPE  and  hazards 

To  understand  PPE,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  hazards.  As  in  the  OSHA 
definition  above,  the  purpose  of  PPE  is 


to  minimize  the  effect(s)  of  hazards.  A 
workplace  hazard  is  any  condition  or  sit- 
uation that  may  cause  injury  or  harm  to 
workers  (ISA  2014),  whether  in  opera- 
tions or  otherwise.  Safety  hazards  present 
a risk  of  physical  injury.  Health  hazards 
present  a risk  of  illness.  Generally,  across 
industries,  PPE  is  considered  a last  line 
of  defense  against  hazards  and  less  ef- 
fective than,  say,  just  avoiding  exposure 
to  the  hazard  (NIOSH  2016,  Wikipedia 


Image  2:  Bill  Hascher,  CTSP  and  arborist  manager  for  The  Biltmore  Estate  in  Asheville , North  Carolina, 
wears  PPE  while  visiting  a jobsite  on  the  estate.  TCIA  staff  photo. 
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Figure  2:  Consulting  and  sales  arborists,  circled  above,  are  separated  from  arboricultural  or  tree  care  operations.  Graphic  based  on  ISA's  Career  Paths  in  Arboricul- 
ture Flow  Chart,  used  with  the  permission  of  ISA. 


2016a)  (see  Figure  1).  Specifically,  how- 
ever, the  nature  of  arboriculture  presents 
unavoidable  hazards,  making  PPE  both 
effective  and  essential. 

Z133  PPE 

Z133  describes  particular  types  of  PPE 
for  particular  hazards.  They  are  the  types 


of  PPE  most  commonly  associated  with 
arboricultural  or  tree  care  operations  (also 
see  Julius  2013a,  2013b). 


PPE  Type  Z133  Sec. 

Head  protection  (helmet)  §3.4.4 

Face  protection  §3.4.5 

Clothing*  and  footwear  §3.4.6 


Respiratory  protection 

§ 3.4.7 

Hearing  protection 

§3.4.8 

Eye  protection 

§3.4.9 

Chain  saw  leg  protection 

§3.4.10 

*For  the  purposes  of  this 

article,  ordi- 

nary  clothing  appropriate  to  the  climate 
and  weather  and  not  addressing  a partic- 
ular workplace  hazard  is  considered  ordi- 
nary attire  rather  than  PPE. 

Z133  SSE  and  EPE 

No,  you  didn’t  miss  something  in  Z 133! 
Site  safety  equipment  (SSE)  and  emergen- 
cy preparedness  equipment  (EPE)  are  not 
Z133  terms.  They  do,  however,  meaning- 
fully describe  other  equipment  and  sup- 
plies that  are  required  by  Z 1 33  and  that  are 
used  to  protect  individual  workers  from 
personal  hazards. 


SSE  or  EPE  Type  Z133  Sec. 

High- visibility  apparel  (e.g.,  vest)  §3.2.3 
Emergency  phone  numbers  §3.3.1 

First-aid  kit  §3.3.2 

Stinging  or  disease-bearing  §3.3.3 

insect  protection 

Other  pest  protection  §3.3.3 

(e.g.,  bear,  dog,  snake) 

Poisonous  plant  protection  §3.3.3 


Safe  work  practices  matter  more  than 
labels.  Does  it  really  matter  if  a drinking- 
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water  supply  and  a first-aid  kit  are  avail- 
able on  site  as  EPE  or  worn  by  an  individ- 
ual worker  as  PPE?  (Image  3) 

A broad  view  of  PPE 

A narrow  reading  of  Z133  might  sug- 
gest that  PPE  is  limited  to  the  equipment 
or  equipment-like  clothing  listed  in  §3.4. 
Traffic-control  devices  and  equipment 
(§3.2)  such  as  barricades,  cones  and  signs 
are  clearly  SSE.  They  protect  an  entire 
work  site  and  are  not  worn  or  used  by  an 
individual.  By  contrast,  high- visibility  ap- 
parel does  not  control  traffic.  It  is  worn  by 
individual  workers  as  protection  from  the 
personal  hazard  posed  by  traffic.  Insect 
repellant  (§3.3)  isn’t  really  equipment. 
It  is  better  described  as  a “technology” 
(NIOSH  2012),  and  it  is  worn  by  an  indi- 
vidual worker  as  protection  from  the  per- 
sonal hazards  posed  by  insects  (see  Harp- 
er and  Gangloff-Kaufmann  2014,  Raupp 
2016).  Similarly,  sunscreen  preparations 
are  worn  by  an  individual  worker  to  pro- 
tect the  skin  from  a personal  hazard.  Insect 
repellant  and  sunscreen  might  be  stored  in 
the  EPE  first-aid  kit  required  by  §3.3.2 
(see  Ball  2014a,  2015),  but  in  use  they  are 
much  more  like  PPE. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  while 
Z133  lists  specific  requirements  for 
SSE  (§3.2),  EPE  (§3.3)  and  PPE  (§3.4), 
those  lists  are  not  exclusive  or  exhaus- 


tive. Z133  more  broadly  requires  an 
awareness  of  safety  (§1.2  and  §1.3), 
appropriate  working  practices  (§3.1.2) 
and  identification  of  hazards  (§3.1.4 
and  Glossary).  Thus,  the  list  of  appro- 
priate PPE  is  limited  only  by  the  identi- 
fication of  “a  reasonable  probability  of 
injury  or  illness  that  can  be  prevented 
by  such  protection”  (§3.4.1). 

The  communication  requirement  for 
emergency  phone  numbers  (§3.3.1)  is  log- 
ically and  reasonably  expanded  to  include 
a cell  phone.  Rich  Herfurth,  a safety  & 
training  coordinator  for  Bartlett  Tree  Ex- 
perts, provides  tree  care  crews  with  whis- 
tles for  job  site  and  emergency  communi- 
cation (Image  5). 

When  carried  by  an  individual,  such 
communication  equipment  is  reasonably 
PPE.  Hot,  sunny  working  conditions  create 
particular  personal  health  and  safety  haz- 
ards (Anon.  2015,  Anon.  2016).  In  these 
conditions,  broad  sunshade  brims  or  neck- 
shades  for  helmets  are  a logical  expansion 
of  §3.3.4  and  §3.3.6.  A wide-brimmed  hat 
may  be  appropriate  even  when  a helmet  is 
not  required.  Sunscreen  preparations  and 
hydration  supplies  are  additional  tech- 
nologies to  protect  from  specific  hazards. 
Working  from  a boat  or  on  a waterfront 
site  might  require  a buoyancy  or  flotation 
device.  Winter  work  in  avalanche  country 
might  require  specific  PPE. 


Image  3:  Personal  Protective  Equipment  or  Site 
Safety  Equipment?  Does  the  label  matter? 


Why  use  PPE? 

There  are  at  least  four  reasons  to  use  ap- 
propriate PPE: 

1)  To  comply  with  industry  standards. 
This  may  be  a duty  of  membership  in  a 
professional  or  trade  organization,  of  a 
state  license  or  of  an  industry  credential. 
For  employers,  it  may  be  a legal  require- 
ment of  federal  and/or  state  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  (OSHA)  regula- 
tions. Standard  compliance  may  be  a lia- 
bility reduction  strategy. 

2)  It  may  be  required  by  an  employer,  a 
client,  an  insurer  or  a controlled  work  site. 

3)  To  foster  an  effective  safety  climate 
and  culture  (see  Julius  2012,  p.  119). 
Dave  Marren,  vice  president  of  safety 
and  regulatory  affairs  at  Bartlett  Tree  Ex- 
perts, observes  that  if  sales  arborists  wear 
job-site-appropriate  PPE  when  they  enter 
a job  or  work  site,  it  communicates  respect 
to  the  tree  care  workers  and  encourages 
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Image  4:  PPE  selection  is  based  on  an  assessment  of 
workplace  hazards.  TCI  A staff  photo  of  Marcy  Carpenter, 
of  Arbor  One  Inc.,  a TCIA  member  company  based  in 
Douglas,  Massachusetts. 


them  to  do  the  same.  Similarly,  TCIA 
strongly  recommends  that  manage- 
ment and  sales  staff  demonstrate  com- 
mitment to  a company’s  PPE  policy 
by  wearing  PPE  themselves  whenever 
they  are  on  a job  site  (Gerstenberger 
2006). 

4)  More  importantly,  for  every  indi- 
vidual to  work  safely  and  to  minimize 
the  potential  for  injury  or  illness.  It  is 
the  right  thing  to  do.  This  should  be  the 
goal  of  all  arborists,  even  if  they  think 
they  are  technically  exempt  from  PPE 
standards. 

PPE  for  consulting  and  sales  arborists 

Z133’s  purpose  and  its  applicability 
to  workers  in  arboricultural  or  tree  care 
operations,  as  described  above,  might 
suggest  that  consulting  and  sales  ar- 
borists are  exempt  from  PPE  require- 
ments or  don’t  need  to  be  concerned 
about  PPE.  Bob  Rouse  of  the  Tree 
Care  Industry  Association  (TCIA)  ex- 
plains, however,  that  Z 133  is  a norma- 
tive reference  in  all  ANSI  A3 00  parts, 
notwithstanding  that  A3 00  is  a perfor- 
mance standard  and  not  a safety  stan- 
dard. The  American  National  Standard 
for  Tree  Care  Operations , according  to 
§1.2,  A300,  applies  to  “any  person  ... 
engaged  in  the  management  [emphases 
added]  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  other  woody 
plants.”  That  wider  net  might  suggest 
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that  consulting  and  sales  arborists  are  not 
exempt  from  the  PPE  requirements  of 
Z133. 

If  consulting  and  sales  arborists  accept 
that  the  most  compelling  reason  to  use 
PPE  is  simply  for  every  individual  to  work 
safely  and  to  minimize  the  potential  for  in- 
jury or  illness,  the  governing  authority  of 
Z133  or  A300  doesn’t  matter.  Z133  can  be 
seen  as  an  informative  guide  to  PPE. 

What  PPE  is  appropriate? 

Z133  is  quite  clear.  PPE  “...  shall  be 
required  when  there  is  a reasonable  prob- 
ability of  injury  or  illness  that  can  be  pre- 
vented by  such  protection”  (§3.4.1).  An 
assessment  of  hazards  “...  will  be  used 
to  determine  the  type  of  personal  protec- 
tive equipment  that  may  be  required  ...” 
(§3.4.2). 

All  arboricultural  or  tree  care  operations 
require  helmets  and  eye  protection,  but 
selection  of  other  PPE  is  based  on  hazard 
exposure.  This  article  assumes  that  when 
consulting  or  sales  arborists  enter  a job  or 
work  site  or  are  in  close  proximity  to  arbo- 
ricultural or  tree  care  operations,  they  will 
default  to  the  PPE  that  is  appropriate  for 
tree  care  workers  in  those  situations. 

When  consulting  or  sales  arborists  work 
in  non-operations  settings,  however,  the 
hazards  and  appropriate  PPE  may  vary. 
For  example,  the  Tree  Lightning  Protec- 
tion Systems  (TLPS)  BMP  (Smiley  et  al. 
2015)  is  rather  unique,  both  in  addressing 
PPE  and  in  distinguishing  non-operations 
and  operations  settings.  A “specifying  ar- 
borist” must  inspect  the  tree  and  the  site 
to  design  and  specify  the  TLPS  (Ch.  6) 
in  a non-operations  step.  Installation  is  a 
separate  operations  step.  Applicable  PPE 
is  required  for  “all  involved  in  TLPS  in- 
stallation” (pp.19,  21). 

In  any  non-operations  situation,  are 
there  health  or  safety  hazards  that  require 
PPE?  Some  common-sense  questions  may 
be  useful.  Is  a sales  arborist  meeting  with  a 
client  on  a residential  or  commercial  prop- 
erty exposed  to  different  or  greater  hazards 
than  the  client  or  any  other  visitor  to  that 
property?  Is  a consulting  arborist  walking 
a golf  course  with  the  superintendent  ex- 
posed to  different  or  greater  hazards  than  a 
golfer  playing  the  course?  Is  a consulting 
or  sales  arborist  assessing  street  trees  from 
the  sidewalk  exposed  to  different  or  great- 
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er  hazards  than  any  other  pedestrian?  Is  a 
consulting  arborist  appearing  at  a public 
planning  board  hearing  exposed  to  differ- 
ent or  greater  hazards  than  a member  of 
the  public?  Are  any  of  those  non-arborists 
using  PPE?  If  the  answer  is  no,  is  there  a 
reasonable  probability  that  arborist  injury 
or  illness  will  be  prevented  by  PPE?  In 
other  words,  is  PPE  necessary?  The  an- 
swer is  often  no. 

The  answer  might,  however,  be  yes. 
The  sales  arborist  might  be  visiting  that 
property  to  assess  storm  damage,  and  the 
hazards  have  changed.  A helmet  and  eye 
protection  would  be  appropriate.  A con- 
sulting or  sales  arborist  assessing  street 
trees  might  need  to  work  from  the  street.  A 
high-visibility  vest  would  be  appropriate. 

A lower  level  of  PPE  might  be  appro- 


Image  5:  A whistle  can  be  used  in  operations  or 
non-operations  settings , including  emergencies. 


priate  for  non-operations  situations.  For 
example,  baseball- style  caps  are  available 
with  “bump-cap”  grade  inserts  to  protect 
against  low-impact  hazards  like  bumping 
into  a low  branch,  while  also  providing 
sun  protection. 

A potential  practice-management  issue 
is  that  consulting  and  sales  arborists  often 
work  alone.  Dane  Buell,  RCA,  chair  of  the 
A3 00  Accredited  Standards  Committee, 
observes  that  a job  briefing  may  not  be 
common  for  consulting  and  sales  arborists. 
Z133  §3.1.4  does  not  require  a job  briefing 
for  arborists  working  alone,  but  it  does  ex- 
pect that  “tasks  are  being  performed  as  if 
a briefing  were  required.”  Consulting  and 
sales  arborists  should  develop  a habit  of 
situational  awareness  and  should  have  PPE 
available  for  when  it  is  appropriate. 


Cautionary  tales 

Consulting  and  sales  arborists  should 
not  become  lax  in  assessing  non- 
operations workplace  hazards. 

Steve  Day,  RCA,  an  ASCA  past  presi- 
dent, lowered  his  head  to  walk  under  some 
low  tree  branches  on  a consulting  project 
and  a protruding  part  of  a branch  struck 
his  scalp.  The  wound  did  not  heal  well  and 
required  two  years  of  medical  attention. 

Tim  Johnson,  RCA,  an  ASCA  past 
president  and  TCI  A past  chair,  was  per- 
forming a tree  health  assessment  for  a 
tree  care  client  and  was  wearing  a long- 
sleeve  shirt  to  protect  his  skin  from  the 
sun  and  thorns  on  tree  branches.  As  he 
was  walking  around  the  tree,  he  brushed 
aside  a thorny  branch  that  had  snagged 
his  shirt.  The  released  branch  snapped 
back  and  a thorn  struck  his  eye,  causing 
serious  injury  and  significant  vision  loss, 
even  after  surgery.  These  seasoned  ex- 
perts caution  arborists  to  take  potential 
hazards  in  consulting  and  sales  settings 
seriously. 

Summary 

Personal  protective  equipment,  PPE, 
is  worn  or  used  to  minimize  exposure  to 
serious  workplace  injuries  and  illness- 
es. Taken  broadly,  PPE  includes  a wide 
range  of  equipment,  clothing,  prepara- 
tions, supplies  and  technologies.  Items 
that  might  technically  be  classified  as 
site  safety  equipment  (SSE)  or  emergen- 
cy preparedness  equipment  (EPE)  are 
also  worn  or  used  to  minimize  exposure 
to  personal  hazards  and  are,  in  practical 
terms,  inseparable  from  PPE. 

PPE  selection  is  based  on  an  assessment 
of  workplace  hazards. 

When  consulting  or  sales  arborists  enter 
a job  or  work  site  or  are  in  close  proximity 
to  arboricultural  or  tree  care  operations, 
they  should  default  to  the  PPE  that  is  ap- 
propriate for  tree  care  workers  in  those 
situations. 

In  non-operations  settings,  consulting 
or  sales  arborists  may  not  be  exposed  to 
hazards  that  require  PPE. 

Consulting  and  sales  arborists  should 
develop  a habit  of  situational  awareness 
so  they  can  select  appropriate  PPE  as  if  a 
formal  job  briefing  was  conducted.  PPE 
must  be  available  for  when  it  is  appropri- 
ate. 
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Z133-2017 

The  reader  should  be  aware  that  the 
2017  revision  may  reorganize  the  standard 
sections.  The  2012  section  number  refer- 
ences in  this  article  may  have  become  in- 
accurate if  referring  to  the  2017  revision. 
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Disclaimers 

A)  This  article  is  intended  to  provide 
general  guidance.  Nothing  in  this  article  is 
offered  as  a qualified  legal  interpretation 
of  any  government  regulation  or  any  con- 
tractual agreement.  B)  The  Wikipedia  ref- 
erences are  provided  as  readily  accessible, 
secondary  sources.  Readers  are  cautioned 
that  the  reliability  of  Wikipedia  articles 
can  vary. 
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Cutting  Edge  News 

(Continued  from  page  21 ) 

at  MCC,  consistently  maintain  a GPA  of 
2.5  or  higher  and  demonstrate  both  finan- 
cial need  and  a commitment  to  learning. 

“Every  member  of  our  employee-owned 
company  is  committed  to  investing  in  this 
community  and  in  those  who  shape  its  fu- 
ture,” stated  Thomas  R.  Rogers,  president 
and  CEO  of  Lewis  Tree.  “One  of  Lewis’ 
core  values  is  ‘improvement-minded.’  We 
are  proud  of  the  students  who  become 
MCC  scholarship  recipients  as  they  clear- 
ly demonstrate  a strong  devotion  to  this 
shared  value.  We  are  hopeful  that  our  sup- 
port will  enable  them  to  succeed  and  build 
strong  futures  for  themselves  and  the  com- 
munity at  large.” 

Interested  students  can  apply  for  the 
Lewis  Tree  Scholarship  by  visiting  MCC’s 
scholarship  website  at  https://monroecc. 
academic  works  .com 


Angie’s  List  sweepstakes 

Angie’s  List,  a new  TCIA  associate 
member  company  based  in  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  is  running  a “Work  with  the  Best” 
sweepstakes,  rewarding  current  and  newly 
registered  service  providers  with  opportu- 
nities to  win  one  of  four  monthly  drawings 
for  Dewalt  tool  kits  and  a grand  prize  of  a 
2017  work  truck. 

The  sweepstakes  comes  shortly  after  the 
launch  of  the  company’s  “freemium”  tier, 
which  allows  consumers  to  access  more 
than  10  million  of  the  verified  reviews  for 
home  service  professionals  free  of  charge. 

Since  the  launch  in  July,  Angie’s  List  has 
seen  an  uptick  in  new  member  sign-ups 
and  the  activity  level  of  members  overall. 
Membership  growth  nearly  quadrupled, 
site- visits  grew  by  almost  170  percent  and 
views  of  service  providers’  profiles  nearly 
doubled,  according  to  the  company’s  own 
data.  Consequently,  contractors  registered 
on  Angie’s  List  are  now  exposed  to  more 


customers  than  ever. 

Registration  is  free  of  charge  and  en- 
ables contractors  to  manage  their  repu- 
tation by  monitoring  and  responding  to 
reviews,  customize  their  profile  to  better 
showcase  offerings  and  expertise  and  ac- 
cess business  tools  designed  to  help  them 
grow. 

Winners  of  the  monthly  tools  prizes, 
valued  at  $3,500  each,  will  be  announced 
in  the  months  of  October,  November,  De- 
cember and  January  2016.  The  grand  prize 
winner  of  the  2017  work  truck,  valued 
at  $45,000,  will  be  announced  in  mid- 
January  2017. 

There  is  no  fee  to  enter  the  “Work  with 
the  Best”  sweepstakes.  Contractors  who 
have  not  yet  registered  on  the  site  are  eli- 
gible to  enter,  as  well  as  those  who  already 
have  reviews  on  Angie’s  List,  or  have  al- 
ready registered. 

Service  providers  can  enter  the  sweep- 
stakes  at:  https://www.angieslist.com/ 

workwiththebest/.  A 
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ARBORIST'S  GO-TO, 
GET-IT-DONE  FASTER  TOOL 


Make  cuts  up  to  20%  faster*  with  a OuickSaw- 
from  Corona*  The  patented  tooth  pattern  keeps 
the  cutting  channel  free  of  excess  saw  dust  for 
faster  pruning  cuts.  The  ergo,  lightweight  grip 
holds  firm  in  your  hand  and  helps  reduce  fatigue* 
OuickSaws  are  the  pinnacle  in  our  complete  line 
of  Corona  hand  and  tree  pruning  saws.  Designed 
for  making  faster  cuts,  reducing  body  stress 
and  achieving  more,  season  after  season. 


CORONIX 

SEASON  AFTER  SEASON 

800.847.7S63  | coronatoolsusa.com 


over  standard  pruning  saws 


Find  Corona  Tools  on 


Download  the  free  Corona  Tools  app 
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Accreditation  Profile 


Tree  Climbers'  specialty  is  pruning ; especially  structural.  “ We're  still  restoring  trees  from  the  2009  ice 
storm.  Few  companies  here  understand  the  pruning  of  trees.  And  we  do  a perfect  cleanup, " says  Williams. 


By  Janet  Aird 

Jeremy  Williams  was  working  as  a 
logger  in  the  mid-2000s  when  he  met 
James  Earhart,  who  later  won  ISA’s 
2015  Masters’  Challenge  in  its  Internation- 
al Tree  Climbing  Championship  (ITCC). 
Earhart  introduced  him  to  the  ITCC  and 
its  accompanying  trade  shows,  and  taught 
him  some  of  the  basics  of  climbing. 

“I  got  really  lucky  and  met  the  top  peo- 
ple in  the  industry  at  first,”  Williams  says. 

He  founded  Tree  Climbers  Tree  Ser- 
vices in  Arkansas  in  2008  and  took  it  full 
time  in  2009.  He  joined  TCI  A in  2011. 
In  March  2016,  the  company  became  the 
first,  and  is  the  only,  company  in  the  state 
to  have  earned  TCIA  Accreditation. 

Williams  is  the  company’s  operations 
manager  and  sales  consultant,  an  ISA  Cer- 
tified Arborist  and  Certified  Climber  Spe- 
cialist, and  the  only  Board  Certified  Master 
Arborist  (BCMA)  in  Arkansas.  He’s  also  a 
CTSP  (Certified  Treecare  Safety  Profes- 
sional) and  a licensed  City  of  Fayetteville 
pruner  as  well  as 
an  award-winning 
climber  and  a 
judge  in  the  ITCC. 

In  a city  that 
doesn’t  require 
its  tree  workers 
to  have  workers’ 
compensation  in- 
surance or  any 
qualifications  at 
all  for  working  in 
trees,  Tree  Climb- 
ers Tree  Services 
is  a successful  anomaly. 

Residents  value  quality  pruning  once 
they  see  it,  Williams  says.  In  addition, 
“This  area  is  seeing  tremendous  growth 
with  educated  professionals  who  have 
moved  into  the  area  to  work  at  places  like 
the  University  of  Arkansas  and  the  Tyson 
and  Walmart  headquarters,  and  they  know 


what  quality  pruning  is.” 

Tree  Climbers’  service  area  has  a radius 
of  some  20  to  30  miles  around  Fayette- 
ville and  includes  the  cities  of  Springdale 
and  Rogers.  Approximately  75  percent  of 
its  business  is  residential  and  15  percent 
commercial.  This  includes  helping  build- 
ers stay  in  compliance  with  the  City  of 
Fayetteville’s  tree  protection  ordinance  for 
new  developments. 

“Our  specialty  is  pruning,  especially 
structural,”  he  says.  “We’re  still  restoring 
trees  from  the  2009  ice  storm.  Few  compa- 
nies here  understand  the  pruning  of  trees. 
And  we  do  a perfect  cleanup.” 

The  company  also  does  consulting, 
pest  and  disease  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
Resistograph  testing,  air-tool  excavation, 
root  pruning,  soil  decompaction,  tree  re- 


moval and  stump  grinding.  Williams  is 
working  toward  his  goal  of  developing  a 
solid  plant  health  care  program. 

The  four-man  company  includes  crew 
leader  Jeff  Steelman,  an  ISA  Certified 
Arborist,  bucket  operator  and  Arkansas 
commercial  pesticide  applicator  and  tree 
injector;  Tim  Williams,  Jeremy’s  brother 
and  the  ground  operations  manager;  and 
Randy  Thompson,  the  ground  worker. 

Williams  would  like  to  hire  another 
climber  and  another  ground  worker  so  he 
can  run  two  crews  in  the  future.  “Our  big- 
gest problem  is  finding  good  employees,” 
he  says.  “I  have  to  either  import  someone, 
or  train  someone  from  zero,  and  that  takes 
two  or  three  years.” 

Another  of  Williams’  goals  is  to  contin- 
ue to  improve  the  company  through  train- 
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ing  and  education,  participation  in  climb- 
ing competitions,  and  having  the  best  and 
most  efficient  equipment  to  make  the  job 
as  safe  and  easy  as  possible. 

Among  the  education  and  training  he 
does  is  holding  safety  training  classes 
once  a week  and  climbing  training  one 
day  a month.  In  addition,  he  coordinates 
training  at  the  shop  with  various  suppliers, 
associations  such  as  ISA,  TCI  A,  Arkansas 
Urban  Forestry  Council  and  Oklahoma 
Arborist  Association,  and  with  municipal- 
ities. 

Tree  Climbers  was  the  first  tree  services 
company  in  NWA  (Northwest  Arkansas) 
to  purchase  and  use  GRCS  (Good  Rig- 
ging Control  System)  rigging  winches  to 
minimize  impact  during  removals,  tracked 
mini  loaders  to  minimize  root  compaction 
on  neighboring  trees  during  removals,  an 
air  excavation  tool  and  a Resistograph. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  its  busi- 
ness is  from  repeat  customers  and  referrals 
from  satisfied  customers  and  business  ac- 
quaintances, such  as  lawn  care  providers 
and  urban  foresters. 


“I’m  proud  of  the  reputation  for  quality 
we  have,”  Williams  says.  “People  see  that.” 

The  only  paid  advertising  they  do  is  on 
the  Internet,  with  their  website  and  high 
Google  ranking. 

The  education  of  potential  clients  is 
a major  focus  of  their  marketing  strate- 
gy. Williams  teaches  at  least  two  classes 
per  year  to  the  community  on  safety,  best 
practices  or  certifications.  He  also  men- 
tors individuals  from  other  companies  on 
a personal  level  to  improve  their  safety, 
quality  and  productivity. 

“I  want  to  change  the  perception  of  tree 
care,  not  just  in  our  area.  It’s  something 
that’s  a fun  career  and  you  can  make  a 
comfortable  living  doing  it,”  he  says. 

Accreditation  is  raising  the  bar  in  the 
state,  Williams  says,  and  being  accredited 
gives  Tree  Climbers  distinct  advantages. 

“It  gives  us  some  bragging  rights  and 

Tree  Climbers  was  the  first  tree  services  company 
in  Northwest  Arkansas  to  purchase  and  use  Good 
Rigging  Control  System  rigging  winches  to  mini- 
mize impact  during  removals.  Photos  courtesy  of 
Tree  Climbers. 


BcTexpo 

►BALTIMORE* 


Contact  Charlie  Tentas  at  ctentas@tcia.org  for  your  free  assessment  and 
to  see  whatTCIA  Accreditation  can  do  for  your  business. 


TREE  CARE  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 

1-800-733-2622  ■ tcia.org  ■ Advancing  tree  care  businesses  since  1938 


Yes,  there  are  adventures  in  tree  work,  but  it's  not  a joke  and  should  never 
be  taken  lightly.  With  proper  education  from  organizations  such  as  TCIA, 
you  limit  the  risks  and  make  your  company  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds! 
Obtaining  our  TCIA  Accreditation,  along  with  years  of  hard  work,  has 
taken  Bofinger's  Tree  Service  to  heights  I never  thought  possible!" 


George  Bohnger 
Bohngers  Tree  Service 
Baton  Rouge , Louisiana 
Accredited  since  2013 


Business  stron 
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Accreditation  will  provide  a second  set  of  eyes  to  ensure  that  the 
company  is  doing  everything  right  for  OSHA  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation , says  Williams. 


shows  people  we’re  the 
best  in  the  area,”  he  says.  It 
also  will  help  him  with  doc- 
umentation, and  will  pro- 
vide a second  set  of  eyes  to 
ensure  that  the  company  is 
doing  everything  right  for 
OSHA  and  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

The  company  had  no 
challenges  before  it  be- 
came accredited,  and  the 
process  was  easy,  Williams 
says. 

“We  already  had  pretty 
well  everything  in  place. 
One  thing  that  really 
helped  me  was  that  when 
we  started,  I based  every- 
thing on  the  Accreditation 
checklist.” 

He’s  careful  about  rec- 
ommending Accreditation 
to  just  any  tree  services 
company  owner,  though. 

“Accreditation  can  be 


“Accreditation  can  be  very 
beneficial  for  business  own- 
ers who  are  prepared  to 
take  on  the  commitment  to 
maintain  the  quality  of  their 
company.  ” 

Jeremy  Williams 


very  beneficial  for  business  owners  who 
are  prepared  to  take  on  the  commitment 
to  maintain  the  quality  of  their  company,” 
he  says.  “If  they  can  implement  it  with  the 
training  that’s  needed  and  if  they’re  going 
to  enforce  it  and  keep  it  up,  that’s  good. 
But  if  not,  they’ll  breed  a culture  where 
rules  don’t  really  matter.” 

Williams,  who  has  been  married  for  three 
years  and  has  three  children,  says,  “I  want 
to  build  a sustainable  company  for  the  fu- 
ture and  hire  high-caliber  people  who  want 
to  hang  out  with  their  friends.  We  have  that 
culture  now  - I want  to  grow  it.”  Accredi- 
tation should  help  with  that.  ^ 


MORBARK  MXG50  TRACK  STUMP  GRINDER 


you  the  power  to  take  your  business  to  the  next  level 


The  MXG50  Track  Stump  Grinder  is  part  of  Morbark's 
re-engineered  line  of  stump  grinders,  designed  to  grind  deeper 
with  a wider  arc!  Find  out  more  at  www.morbark.com. 
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POWERED  BY  /F7W1 


HIGH  QUALITY  PROOUCTS 


AT  AFFORDABLE  PRICES! 


We  pride  ourselves  in  carrying  a full  line  of  Forester 
products  offering  you  the  highest-quality  products  for 
all  of  your  outdoor-equipment  and  safety  apparel 
needs.  Forester  products  are  known  for  exceptional 
quality,  durability,  and  safety  all  things  your  customers 
desire  while  getting  their  job  done. 


Stock  up  on  some  of  our  most  popular  items 
at  prices  you  won't  see  anywhere  else. 


Call  Us  At:  800-472-7600 

Visit  Us  At:  Ahlbornequipment.com 


Request  a catalog  today! 


Find  us  at  upcoming  expos: 


Green  Industry  Expo  (GIE) 

Louisville,  October  19-21 


Tree  Care  Industry  Expo  (TCI) 

Baltimore,  November  10-12 
Booth  #909 


0? 


Ahlborn  Equipment  Inc.  began  in  1961  as  a family-owned  business.  Second-generation 


owners  Tracey  and  Woody  Ahlborn  maintain  the  same  passion,  dedication,  honesty  and  loyalty 


to  their  customers  as  the  founder.  Gene  Ahlborn.  Providing  chain  saw  and  lawn  and  garden 


accessories  to  their  customer  base  for  more  than  55  years  has  given  them  the  experience  and 


expertise  to  understand  the  needs  of  their  customers,  Ahlborn  Equipment  Inc.  offers  high 


quality  products  at  affordable  prices. 


Ahlborn 


EQUIPMENT.  INC. 


PROUDLY  SERVING  DEALERS 
FOR  OVER  55  YEARS. 
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Profiles  in  Arboriculture 


The  Foley  Building  circa  I960,  above,  and  as  it  appears  today,  with  a new  hotel  going  in  right 
next  door.  Courtesy  of  Foley  Engines. 


By  Rick  Howland 

In  1916,  Woodrow  Wilson  was  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  U.S. 
was  a year  away  from  entering  World 
War  I and  the  Boston  Red  Sox  would  win 
the  World  Series  in  five  games  over  the 
Brooklyn  Robins  (later  the  Dodgers), 
with  Babe  Ruth  pitching  13  consecutive 
shutout  innings  for  the  Sox.  It  also  was 
the  year  Foley  Industrial  Engines,  an  18- 
year  TCIA  associate  member  company 
based  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  was 
founded. 

A national  distributor  of  industrial  en- 
gines and  power- train  components,  Fo- 
ley Engines  subsequently  survived  two 
world  wars,  the  Great  Depression,  rapidly 
changing  technologies  and  three  genera- 
tions. At  100  years  old,  Foley  Engines  has 
become  the  oldest  engine  distributor  in 
North  America,  and  Foley  has  been  sup- 
plying the  tree  care  industry  for  40  years. 

Because  most  family-owned  businesses 
rarely  last  that  long,  when  asked  about  the 
secret  to  the  company’s  success  and  dura- 
bility, Jay  W.  Foley,  president  and  CEO, 
says,  “We  reinvent  ourselves  every  25  to 
30  years.” 

He  cites  one  example  nearly  40  years 
ago,  when  trucking  and  telecommunica- 
tions were  deregulated.  Not  only  did  that 
serve  to  drive  down  costs,  with  better, 
cheaper  transportation  and  communica- 
tions, it  also  served  to  facilitate  Foley  En- 
gines’ evolution  from  a regional  business 
into  a nationally  accessible  distributor. 

For  example,  Foley  says,  “Before,  we 
typically  would  sell  only  to  those  who 
could  get  here  and  get  home  the  same  day. 
The  building  of  the  Massachusetts  Turn- 
pike (built  in  the  mid  1950s)  greatly  ex- 
panded our  market.  And  now  we  can  take 
a call  from  anywhere  and  ship  the  same 
day. 


“Also,  we  spend  a lot  of  time  tweaking 
customer  service,  not  only  with  products 
and  services,  but  also  with  knowledge  we 
openly  share,  such  as  how  to  install  a part 
and  maintain  an  engine,”  Foley  continues. 
“So  our  business  is  built  not  on  price,  but 
on  content. 

“People  like  that  we  share  knowledge 
and  skills.  In  that  way,  we  gain  trust.  Com- 
munications proves  that  we  know  what  we 
are  talking  about,”  he  says,  noting  one 
popular  technique,  the  company’s  free 
“Dr.  Diesel”  tips.  “We  are  not  price-driv- 


en. With  our  brand  of  customer  service  and 
deep  stocking,  the  subject  of  price  usually 
is  not  the  first  question,”  he  explains. 

Another  secret  to  the  company’s  suc- 
cess, according  to  Foley,  is  that,  “Re- 
garding customer  service,  every  year 
we  are  upping  the  game.  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  emulate  others  in  the  engine  busi- 
ness who  think  they  end  a transaction 
when  they  get  the  money,  we  want  to 
have  a long-term  relationship  with  the 
customer.  We  benchmark  against  com- 
panies that  have  done  that,  such  as  L.L. 
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Bean.  The  customer  gets  immediate  and 
consistent  communication  starting  the 
day  of  their  purchase.  For  example,  for 
an  order  placed  at  noon,  the  custom- 
er will  have  tracking  information  by  5 
p.m.  Since  we  ship  the  same  day  an  or- 
der comes  in,  one  of  our  mottos  is  that 
we  will  lie  down  in  front  of  a UPS  truck 
if  we  have  to  get  the  order  out.” 

During  the  current  generation,  accord- 
ing to  Foley,  the  company  has  witnessed 
significant  changes  in  the  tree  care  in- 
dustry. “About  20  years  ago,  there  was  a 
significant  shift  from  gasoline  to  diesel 
engines  for  off-road  equipment  (chippers, 
for  example).” 

At  the  same  time,  he  says,  “Bright 
young  people,  men  and  women,  came 
into  the  business.  They  are  50  years  old 
now,  but  were  30  back  then.  The  industry 
has  changed  dramatically  and  become  far 
more  professional,  to  include  better,  safer 
and  better-maintained  equipment.” 

Years  ago,  much  of  Foley’s  tree  care 
engine  and  parts  business  consisted  of 
Ford  engines,  with  Funk  PTOs  mounted 
out  back.  Now,  Foley  reports,  Deutz  and 
Perkins  diesel  engines,  as  well  as  Twin 
Disc  and  Rockford  PTOs,  make  up  a sig- 
nificant portion,  though  the  company  still 
has  healthy  demand  for  older  Ford  300 
engines. 

The  company’s  20,000-square-foot 
facility  is  located  off  Interstate  290  in 
Worcester.  Many  of  the  employees  boast 
20  years  of  service  to  Foley.  The  compa- 
ny specializes  in  marine  and  industrial 


Jay  Foley  points  to  some  of  his  stock  of  Deutz  engines  in  the  warehouse. 


While  they  used  to  bring  vehicles  right  inside  for  repairs,  today  they  specialize  in  speedy  parts 
delivery.  Courtesy  of  Foley  Engines. 
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Jay  Foley  is  shown  here  in  the  ware- 
house with  a pair  of  power-takeoff 
dutches.  The  company  stocks  600 
new  and  factory  remanufactured 
Perkins  and  Deutz  engines  as 
well  as  more  than  200  Twin  Disc 
power-takeoff  clutches.  They  offer 
same-day ; worldwide  shipping. 
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Their  name  is  Foley  Engines,  but  they  are  really  an  engine  parts  business,  says  Jay  Foley  The  clean,  white 
shipping  boxes  are  another  way  they  try  to  set  themselves  apart. 


engines,  replacement  parts,  marine  trans- 
missions, industrial  power  takeoffs  and 
exhaust  scrubbers/purifiers.  The  company 
stocks  600  new  and  factory  remanufac- 


tured Perkins  and  Deutz  engines  as  well 
as  more  than  200  Twin  Disc  power-takeoff 
clutches.  They  offer  same-day,  worldwide 
shipping. 


“What  we  are  seeing  in  tree  care  are 
ever-more-professional  businesses  using 
ever-more  complex  products.  For  example, 
at  a recent  show  I saw  a mobile  chipper  that 
could  travel  50  miles  per  hour  and  allows 
the  operator  to  drive  it,  essentially  com- 
mute, right  into  a storm  disaster  area,”  he 
recounts.  (Albach  Diamant  2000  chipper, 
see  Cutting  Edge  Products,  TCI,  July  2016) 

“This  is  a prime  example  of  how  an  in- 
dustry changes,”  Foley  observes.  “As  a 
business,  we  have  to  change  what  we  do 
because  our  customers  change.  People  are 
on  the  Internet  now  and  are  more  tech  sav- 
vy than  ever,  so  we  as  a company  have  to 
be  much  more  customer- service  oriented 
than  our  fathers  had  to  be,”  he  says.  “The 
old  days  are  gone.” 

As  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  Foley 
has  no  siblings  or  children,  so  his  will  be 
the  last  generation  of  his  family  to  run  Fo- 
ley Engines.  But  he  isn’t  planning  to  go 
anywhere  anytime  soon. 

“You  want  to  know  what  my  succes- 
sion plan  is?  I go  to  the  gym  five  times 
a week!”  ^ 


New  Larger 
11  ft.  Dump  Body  from 
Southco  Industries 


Southco  Industries 
1840  E.  Dixon  Rlvd. 

Shelby,  NC  28150 

1-800-331-7655 
fax:  (704)  482-2015 
www.southcoindustries.com 


tcYexpos 

.BALTIMORE  ^ 

f VISIT  US  AT  BOOTH  * | 

1129 


Now 

11  ft  6in.  long  x 66  in.  high 
(14.5  cu.  yd.  capacity) 


Chassis  Cabs  Available  to 
complete  the  package 
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10  Years  of  innovations,  a strong  sense  of  reliability  and  commitment  with  ONE  goal  in 
mind;  make  your  job  easy,  safe  and  efficient.  Our  high-quality  compact  lifts  are  computer 
and  electronic  controllers  free  and  use  only  simple  common  components.  Our  exclusive 
features  and  design  will  give  you  the  best  performance,  climbing  capability  and  ease  of 
repair  and  maintenance  than  anything  you  ever  tried.  Join  the  ''Simple  Inside  ™" 
community  and  start  focusing  on  your  customers  homes. 


FOR  usa  Citizens  and  companies  onl' 


Easy  Lift,  the  fastest  growing  brand  of  tracked  lifts  in  North  America 


I Build  and  customize  your  own  unit  online  at  www.UPequip.ca 


l tcTexpos 

BALTIMORE  ^ 


1 16  models  up  to  139  feet  I 
I More  than  80  configurations  I 


TOLL  FREE  1-844-UPequip 


UP. 


EQUIP 
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Accident  Briefs 


Send  You  Local  Accident  Briefs  to  editor@tcia.org 


All  items  taken  from  published  reports  or 
reported  directly  to  TCI  A staff  as  noted. 

Tree  worker  falls  from  truck,  crushed 
by  chipper 

A tree  worker  was  killed  August  3, 
2016,  near  China  Grove,  North  Carolina, 
after  falling  from  a tree  service  truck  and 
being  crushed  by  the  chipper  in  tow. 

Employees  were  riding  in  the  back  of 
the  truck.  When  the  employees  got  out  of 
the  truck,  then  back  in,  one  was  not  able  to 
get  back  on  before  the  driver  began  mov- 
ing and  fell  off.  The  large  wood  chipper 
then  rolled  over  the  employee. 

Emergency  crews  performed  CPR  on 
the  victim  for  more  than  30  minutes,  but 
the  victim  were  pronounced  dead  at  the 
scene,  according  to  a WBTV  CBS  re- 
port. 

Worker  killed  by  cut  limb 

A 25 -year-old  man  working  for  a tree 
service  company  was  killed  August  10, 
2016,  in  Columbia,  Missouri,  when 
a tree  limb  fell  on  him.  The  man  was 
taken  to  the  hospital,  where  he  was  pro- 
nounced dead,  according  to  an  ABC  17 
News  report. 


Trimmer  rescued  from  palm  fronds 

Fire  crews  rescued  a tree  trimmer 
trapped  in  a palm  August  11,  2016,  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 

The  tree  trimmer  was  pinned  in  the  tree 
by  the  skirt  of  palm  fronds  that  had  col- 
lapsed on  top  of  him  for  nearly  a half  an 
hour  and  was  having  trouble  breathing.  A 
tree  and  landscaping  crew  working  nearby 
helped  firefighters  by  using  a boom  lift  to 
get  to  the  worker  after  the  heavy  fronds 
were  cut  away  from  him. 

After  the  fronds  were  lifted,  he  did  start 
breathing  normally.  He  was  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital and  was  reported  to  be  doing  well,  ac- 
cording to  a KSNV-TV  NBC  News  3 report. 

Tree  company  owner  killed  by  cut  tree 

A tree  care  services  owner  was  killed 
August  13, 2016,  in  Yulee,  Florida,  when  a 
pine  tree  he  was  cutting  down  fell  on  him. 

Christopher  “Adam”  Nichols,  33,  who 
owned  Adam  Nichols  Outdoor  Services,  a 
landscaping  and  tree-trimming  business, 
had  been  hired  to  cut  down  trees  at  a Yulee 
home.  He  was  working  on  his  last  one,  a 
tall  pine  tree,  when  it  fell  toward  him.  Wit- 
nesses said  Nichols  tried  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  but  slipped  and  fell. 


Three  people  pulled  Nichols  out  from 
under  the  tree  and  tried  performing  CPR  to 
save  him,  but  Nichols  died  of  his  injuries, 
according  to  a WJXT  News4Jax  report. 

Climber  killed  when  caught  in  pull  line 

A climber  was  killed  August  1 5, 201 6,  in 
Rose  City,  Michigan,  after  he  was  caught 
in  a pull  line  when  a piece  of  the  tree  he 
was  cutting  fell  the  wrong  way. 

The  climber,  24,  owner  of  the  tree  service 
company,  had  been  hired  to  remove  trees 
from  a private  residence.  Equipped  with 
climbing  gear,  he  climbed  to  an  approximate 
height  of  40  feet,  tied  off,  and  began  remov- 
ing a portion  of  the  tree  above  his  head.  A 
rope  was  tied  to  the  approximately  20-foot 
section  of  the  tree  above  him  with  the  other 
end  attached  to  a vehicle  to  pull  it  away  from 
the  house  after  the  cut  was  finished. 

The  chain  saw  became  pinched  in  the 
tree  and  the  owner/operator  instructed  his 
ground  worker  to  let  some  slack  in  the 
rope.  At  approximately  the  same  instant, 
the  tree  snapped  and  fell  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection it  was  being  pulled.  With  the  rope 
still  attached  to  the  falling  tree  and  vehi- 
cle, it  caught  the  owner/operator,  bending 
his  body  backward.  The  Medical  Examin- 
er determined  death  was  the  result  of  head 
trauma  and  massive  internal  injuries,  ac- 
cording to  a Michigan  OSH  A report. 

Emergency  personnel  had  waited  on 
scene  for  a bucket  truck  to  arrive  from 
West  Branch  Department  of  Public  Works 
to  assist  in  bringing  the  worker,  from  Lup- 
ton,  Mich.,  down  from  the  tree  so  they 
could  assess  his  condition,  according  to  an 
Ogemaw  County  Herald  report. 

Operator  hurt  in  fall  from  bucket 

A bucket  operator  trimming  a tree  Au- 
gust 16,  2016,  in  Norton  Shores,  Michi- 
gan, fell  30  to  40  feet  to  the  ground  after 
the  bucket  he  was  in  apparently  malfunc- 
tioned. 

The  man  was  taken  to  a local  hospital 
with  unspecified  injuries.  The  man  was 
conscious  after  the  fall,  according  to  the 
WZZM-TV  ABC  Channel  13  report. 

Man  survives  60-foot  fall  from  tree 

A man  was  seriously  injured  after  fall- 
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ing  60  feet  to  the  ground  from  a tree  Au- 
gust 17,  2016,  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Philip  Fetters,  27,  of  Fort  Wayne,  who 
had  done  tree  work  in  the  past,  was  trying 
to  cut  down  a dead  tree  for  a friend  when  a 
branch  he  was  leaning  on  broke. 

He  hit  a branch  on  the  way  down  and  it 
snapped  his  femur  but  may  have  ultimate- 
ly saved  his  life,  Fetters  told  WANE.  “It 
slowed  me  down  enough  that  when  I hit 
on  impact  I didn’t  die.” 

The  fall  shattered  his  right  femur  and 
caused  him  to  break  his  left  arm,  pelvis 
and  several  ribs.  He  spent  10  days  in  the 
hospital  and  will  be  bedridden  for  the  next 
few  months. 

Doctors  told  him  it  will  likely  take  him 
four  to  six  months  before  he  can  start  learn- 
ing to  walk  again,  according  to  the  WANE 
report. 

Man  critically  hurt  in  struck-by 

A 20-year-old  man  was  in  critical  condi- 
tion after  he  was  struck  by  a cut  tree  branch 
August  17,  2016,  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

A homeowner  was  trying  to  cut  down 
a tree  in  his  front  yard.  The  man’s  brother 
was  helping  him  when  a branch  came  down 
and  struck  one  of  the  men  in  the  head. 

Rescue  crews  took  the  victim  to  a Lin- 
coln hospital,  according  to  a KETV  chan- 
nel 7 report. 

Homeowner  killed  by  cut  tree 

A man  died  August  19,  2016,  in  Cross- 
lake, Minnesota,  while  cutting  down  a tree 
at  his  home.  Police  responded  to  a report 
of  an  injury  related  to  tree  cutting.  Para- 
medics pronounced  Richard  Becker,  76, 
dead  at  the  scene. 

Becker’s  wife,  Phyllis,  had  called  911 
after  finding  her  husband  lying  unrespon- 
sive next  to  a tree  he  had  just  cut  down. 
Upon  arrival,  a police  officer  found  a 
neighbor  performing  CPR  on  Becker.  The 
officer  continued  CPR  until  first  respond- 
ers arrived  and  took  over. 

There  had  been  a wedge  cut  out  of  the 
tree  to  make  it  fall  in  a certain  direction, 
but  it  appeared  the  tree  fell  in  the  opposite 
direction,  according  to  a Brainerd  Dis- 
patch report. 

Tree  worker  hurt  by  flying  debris 

A tree  worker  was  hurt  while  cleaning 
up  debris  following  a tornado  August  22, 


2016,  in  Concord,  Massachusetts. 

The  worker,  who  was  doing  private 
work  for  a homeowner,  suffered  lacera- 
tions to  his  face  when  parts  of  a tree  shot 
out  of  a wood  chipper.  He  was  trans- 
ported to  a nearby  hospital  for  treatment 
of  minor  injuries,  according  to  a WBZ 
Channel  4 report. 

Pedestrian  hit  by  cut  tree  limb 

A man  suffered  serious  injuries  after  he 


was  struck  by  a falling  tree  limb  August 
23,  2016,  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 
A landscaping  company  was  hired  to  cut 
down  a tree  in  an  alley.  The  man  was 
walking  by  when  the  limb  fell.  The  limb 
that  injured  the  man  was  a foot  in  diameter 
and  two  and  a half  feet  long. 

The  victim,  29,  was  rushed  to  Beth  Isra- 
el Deaconess  Medical  Center. 

The  incident  was  under  investigation,  ac- 
cording to  a WCVB-TV  Channel  5 report. 
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November 8-9  I Baltimore, MD 


Create  a culture  of 


2017  WORKSHOPS 

Jan.  18-19  I Milwaukee,  Wl  Mar.  15-16  I Windsor,  CT 
Feb.  22-23  I Charlotte,  NC  Apr.  4 - 5 I Arcadia,  CA 


CTSP  workshops  are  the  last  step  in  the 

certification  process. 


tcia.org 


Contact  TCIA  at  800-733-2622  or  email 
CTSP@tcia.org  to  enroll  in  CTSP  today! 
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If  you're  looking  to  take  your 
crew's  productivity  to  the 
next  level,  equip  them  with 
Morbark  Beever™ 

Brush  Chippers  with  safety 
features,  dealer  support 
and  service  innovations 
that  consistently  go  beyond 
industry  standards. 


VOICE  OF  TREE  CARE 


Make  the  Switch  to  Morbark 
and  receive  a complimentary 
first  year  membership  in  TCIA. 


For  membership  program 
details  and  requirements  go  to 
www.morbark.com/switch 


Climber  hurt  in  fall  with  broken  limb 

A climber  was  hurt  August  24,  2016,  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  when  the  branch  sup- 
porting him  snapped,  pinning  him  when 
he  and  the  branch  struck  the  roof  below. 

The  worker  was  trimming  a tree  over 
the  rear  of  an  apartment  building  when  the 
limb  he  was  hanging  from  snapped  and  he 
and  the  limb  tumbled  to  the  edge  of  the  roof 
below.  The  limb  pinned  him  to  the  roof. 

Firefighters  used  the  bucket  of  a ladder 
truck  to  reach  the  man  and  provide  emer- 
gency medical  care.  Firefighters  then  mus- 
cled the  limb  off  the  man,  secured  him  in 
a Stokes  basket  and  lowered  him  in  the 
bucket  to  the  ground. 

The  man,  who  was  harnessed,  was  in 
pain  from  possible  lower-leg  fractures. 

The  limb  of  the  silver  maple  tree  was  es- 
timated at  14  inches  in  diameter  and  5 feet 
long,  according  to  The  Buffalo  News  report. 

Homeowner  pinned,  hurt  by  cut  tree 

A man  was  injured  August  24,  2016, 
in  Mount  Olive,  New  Jersey,  when  a tree 
he  was  cutting  fell  on  top  of  him,  keeping 
him  stuck  underneath  for  almost  10  hours. 

The  man,  63,  of  Budd  Lake,  N.J.,  was 
taken  to  Morristown  Medical  Center  for 
treatment. 

At  about  10  p.m.,  responding  police 
met  with  the  victim’s  son,  who  guided 
them  to  the  remote  location  on  the  res- 
idential property  where  the  incident  oc- 
curred. An  investigation  revealed  that  at 
about  noon  on  Wednesday,  the  man  was 
attempting  to  cut  a tree  with  a chain  saw 
when  the  tree  snapped  and  fell  onto  him. 
He  was  not  found  until  that  evening.  The 
man’s  condition  was  not  immediately 
available,  according  to  The  New  Jersey 
Herald  report.  ^ 

Sign  up  for  TCIA’s  Fatality  & ^ 
Near  Miss  Rescue  Report 

Each  week,  TCIA  sends  an  email 
with  a link  to  a news  report  of  a recent 
tree  care-related  accident.  The  intent  is 
for  recipients  to  review  the  report,  and 
consider  using  it  as  a basis  for,  or  incor- 
poration into,  a tailgate  safety  meeting. 

To  sign  up  for  this  notification,  con- 
tact TCIA’s  Membership  or  Market- 
ing department  at  1-800-733-2622  or 
^info@tcia.org. ^ 
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NOW  AVAILABLE  WITH  AN  INDUSTRY-PROVEN  5.7-UTER 
V8  GASOLINE  ENGINE,  THE  BANDIT®  MODEL  1590XP 
CHIPS  WITH  165  HORSEPOWER  FOR  ROUGHLY  HALF  THE 
COST  OF  A COMPARABLE  DIESEL. 

The  1590XP  is  now  available  with  a proven  5.7- liter  V8  gasoline  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  the  1590XP  with  a comparable  diesel  engine. 
This  engine  delivers  372  Ib-ft  of  torque  at  a low  1400  RPM  providing 
the  torque  to  chip  large  material  up  to  18”  in  diameter. 


Whether  you  choose  gas  or  diesel.  Bandit’s  large  37”  diameter 
chipping  drum  makes  the  most  of  the  available  power  by  chipping 
with  the  grain  of  the  wood  for  smoother  operation.  By  chipping  much 
of  the  wood  with  the  grain  reduces  fuel  consumption  and  vibration. 


See  how  Bandit®  equipment  can  build  your 
bottom  line.  Contact  Bandit  at 
800-952-0178  or  visit  online  at 

WWW.BANDITCHIPPERS.COM 


Bandit 

INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

www.banditchippers.com  1 1.800.952.0178 


Larger  drums  turn  slower,  using  more  rotational  mass  to  power 
through  tough  material  other  chippers  simply  can’t  handle.  The 
large  drum  turns  at  a lower  RPM  increasing  torque  and  provides 
more  mass  to  power  through  large  material  that  other  chippers 
simply  can’t  handle. 


Backed  by  a 3-year/3500-hour  engine  warranty,  a five-year 
GUTS  warranty  for  the  drum  / feed  system  and  lifetime  product 
support  from  The  Bandit  Backbone™,  the  gas-powered  Model 
1590XP  is  the  high-performance  chipping  alternative  to  diesel  that 
companies  have  been  asking  for. 
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Climbers/Bucket  Truck  Operators,  Crane  Operators 

Ping’s  Tree  Service,  one  of  the  largest  tree  services  in 
Central  Indiana,  is  seeking  climbers/bucket-truck  op- 
erators and  crane 
operators.  Must 
be  experienced  in 
residential  and 
commercial  tree 
care,  including:  crown  reductions,  thinning,  pruning 
and  working  with  cranes.  Must  have  technical  rigging 
skills  in  all  facets  of  tree  trimming  and  removal.  Lie. 
drivers  only.  PHC  techs  and  cert,  arborists  also  need- 
ed. Join  one  of  Indiana’s  leading  tree-removal  compa- 
nies. Top  wages  and  great  benefits.  Apply  online  with- 
out delay  at  pingstreeservice.com/employment.html. 


Experienced  Tree  Climber  Needed,  Up  to  $5,000  in 
Incentives,  Tacoma,  WA 

Must  be  willing  to  commute  daily  or  relocate.  Those 
with  min.  2 years’  verifiable  climbing  experience  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Climbers  should  be:  Knowledge- 
able of  all  modern  techniques  of  climbing  & rigging. 
Comfortable  with  close  quarter  removals.  Comfortable 
using  a chain  saw  to  cut  brush,  logs  and  stumps  of 
larger  trees.  Willing  to  follow  company  and  ANSI  safe- 
ty standards  and  wear  necessary  PPE.  Professional 
& punctual.  Able  to  work  well  in  all  temperatures/ 
weather  and  tolerate  excessive  noise  from  machines, 
chain  saws,  wood  chipper  with  use  of  hearing  protec- 
tion. In  good  physical  shape  and  able  to  lift,  move  and 
maneuver  up  to  50  pounds  on  a regular  basis.  Com- 
pensation: Bi-weekly  pay  period:  Day  rate  ranges  from 
$190-$225/day  (Approx.  $24-$28+/hr.).  Up  to  $5,000 
in  incentives  within  the  first  120  days  of  employment. 
Medical  available  and  voluntary  Dental  after  60  days’ 
employment.  Requirements:  Driver’s  license,  reliable 
vehicle,  climber  gear  & climb  saw.  Ability  to  work 
Mon-Fri  and  occasional  Saturday  year  round.  Must 
have  endurance  to  perform  job  duties  throughout  a 
standard  8-10  hour  day.  Email  work  experience  to 
recruiting@treeservicesnw.com;  1-800-684-8733 
ext.  3321  or  3434. 


Tree  Awareness,  Inc.  Seeks  Production  Leaders, 
Skilled  Climbers,  Trainees 

Tree  Awareness,  Inc. 

provides  profession-  'iVeeJfcwiresieSS 
al  tree  management 

to  municipal,  residential  and  commercial  clients  in 
the  Philadelphia  suburbs.  We  use  the  latest  arbori- 
cultural  science  to  provide  steadfast  service  to  our 
clientele  and  possess  an  unwavering  commitment  to 
improve  the  safety  and  aesthetic  beauty  of  properties. 
The  growth  of  our  company  is  directly  linked  to  our 
team’s  professional  development.  We  invest  in  and 
value  professionals  who  are  mature  and  understand 
what  it  takes  to  work  in  our  industry.  Learn  about  us 
at  www.treeawareness.com  or  send  resumes  Attn:  Mia 
to  treeawarenessoffice@aol.com. 


CPING’S 

L TREE  SERVICE 


Circle  45  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


HELP  WANTED 

Tree  Care  Managers 

No.  California-based 
Cagwin  & Dorward 
is  seeking  experi- 
enced Tree  Care  Managers.  Work  for  a company  with 
great  culture,  respected  brand.  Benefits  offered. 
Previous  experience  and  Arborist  license  required. 
http://cagwin.com/careers/careers.html. 


8 caquu  i n s.  oariuard 

4 landscape  contractors 


Crew  Leaders  & Climbers,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 

Large  technical  removal 
ability  a must.  Understand 
and  have  advanced  rig- 
ging knowledge  and  tech- 
niques. Periodic  crane- 
removal  experience  a plus. 

Know  and  understand  ISA/ 

ANSI  pruning  standards  and  have  ability  to  efficient- 
ly manage  a 4-6  person  crew.  Come  grow  with  the 
largest  independently  owned  tree  care  service  in  El 
Paso  County.  Top  industry  wages  and  benefits  pack- 
age. Valid  Driver’s  License  a must.  (719)  528-8141  or 
cca@talltimberstreeservice.com. 


Tall  Timb-ers 
Tree  & 5*i  rub 
Service 


Arborist/Sales  Representative,  NH 

Seeking  a motivated,  goal-orient- 
ed sales  representative  to  grow 
new  leads  and  service  current 
clients.  3-5  yrs’  experience  tree 
& plant  health  care  services. 

Arborist  Certification  required. 

Visit  www.seacoasttreecare.com  for  employment 
application  or  email  dm@seacoasttreecare.com. 


SEflCOtiST 

TreECRRE 


Groundworker/Climber,  Bel  Air,  MD 

TR  Timberline  has  2 immediate  openings  for  a climber 
and  groundworker.  Reliable  and  experienced  individ- 
uals who  are  not  afraid  of  working  hard  in  the  ele- 
ments! We  are  a progressive,  small  company  based 
in  Harford  County,  Maryland,  and  have  some  of  the 
best  equipment  around.  Pay  is  dependent  on  skill 
level.  Please  only  experienced  persons  apply!  At  least 
5 years’  experience  working  in  the  tree  care  industry, 
hard  worker,  valid  driver’s  license,  CDL  a plus,  able 
to  run  equipment:  mini  excavator,  skid  steer,  stump 
grinder,  chipper.  Email:  tarry@trtimberline.com 


Treecare  & Climber  Specialist,  Oregon 

General  Tree  Service,  a leader  in  the  arboricultural 
industry  since  1924,  has  immediate  year-round  open- 
ings for  Experienced  Climbing  Arborists  and  Crew 
Leaders.  We  offer  company-supplied  quality  climbing 
and  safety  equipment,  excellent  benefits  and  compet- 
itive wages.  Successful  candidates  must  be  commit- 
ted to  safe  work  practices,  arboricultural  excellence 
and  great  customer  service.  Good  communications 
skills,  drug  testing  and  an  insurable  driving  record 
are  required,  d.gardner@generaltree.com. 


Classifieds 


Currently  Seeking  Experienced  Climbers  and  Crew 
Leaders,  Louisville,  KY 

$36,000-$52,000  based  on 
qualifications  + bonuses. 

$500  signing  bonus  after  90 
days.  Health/dental  after  90 
days  (company  covers  50%), 


retirement  plan  with  match- 
ing after  one  year,  info@limbwalkertree.com. 
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Assistant  Safety  Director,  Ohio 

Nelson  Tree  Service,  Inc.,  a professional  line  clearance 
company  providing  vegetation  management  services 
for  electric  utility  companies,  is  currently  seeking  an 
individual  to  fill  a position  as  Assistant  Safety  Di- 
rector. The  position  will  provide  administrative  and 
field  support  to  regional  field  operations  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Director  of  Safety.  Applicants  must 
have  practical  experience  in  organizational  safety 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  incident  investigations, 
hazard  assessments,  human  performance,  regula- 
tory compliance,  employee  training  and  root-cause 
analysis.  Candidates  must  also  possess  strong  time- 
management  and  organizational  skills;  proficiencies 
in  Microsoft  functions,  including  Outlook,  Word,  Power 
Point  and  Excel;  good  interpersonal  skills;  effective 
oral  and  written  communication  abilities;  sensitivi- 
ty to  working  with  confidential  information;  problem 
-solving  and  decision-making  skills;  flexibility  and 
the  ability  to  travel  extensively.  Preferred  candidates 
will  have  a minimum  of  an  Associate  Degree  in  safe- 
ty, health  or  a closely  related  field  and/or  certifica- 
tion as  a Certified  Safety  Professional  (CSP)  or  one 
year  of  industry-related  experience  where  safety  was 
at  least  50%  of  the  individual’s  regular  job  duties. 
EEO-AA:  M/F/V/D.  Interested  persons  may  apply  at: 
nelsontree.ourcareerpages.com 


Crane  Operator  - NYS  Certified 

Birchcrest  Tree  & Landscape  of 
Rochester,  NY,  has  an  opening 
for  an  experienced  Crane  Op- 
erator who  is  NYS  CERTIFIED 
to  operate  a new  Altec  38-Ton 
Crane.  Experienced  in  residen- 
tial and  commercial  tree  care  is  preferred.  You  must 
have: 

• Current  NYS  Crane  Operator  certification,  and  a 
Class  A CDL  with  an  acceptable  driving  record. 

• Documentation  of  NYS  crane  certification 

• Valid  NYS  Class  A CDL  driver’s  license 

• 3 years  of  related  experience,  preferably  in  the  tree 
care  industry 

• Commitment  to  safe  work  practices  & excellent 
safety  record  - must  be  able  to  pass  initial  and 
random  drug  testing. 

We  offer  excellent  pay  and  benefits.  Access  our 
online  application  and  upload  your  resume  at 
http://birchcrestlandscape.com/aform.htm. 


Turf  Care  Technician,  NH 

Seeking  Turf  Care  Tech  to 
oversee  all  aspects  of  lawn- 
care  division.  Service  and 
evaluate  clients’  lawns,  pro-  SEflCDflST 
vide  excellent  results  and  TDFFnopF 
high  level  of  customer  service.  * vC|||U* 
Must  obtain  operational  pes- 
ticide licenses  for  NH,  MA  & ME  within  45  days.  Full 
application  at  www.seacoasttreecare.com  or  email 
dm@seacoasttreecare.com. 


Cert.  Arborist/Sales  Professional,  South  NJ 

Estimator  with  successful  track  record.  Company 
vehicle.  Comp,  salary  w/performance  incentives. 
Manage  quality  work  to  residential  customers. 
Denney.bigtimber@gmail.com; 
www.bigtimbertreeservicellc.com. 


Experienced  Bucket  Truck  Operator/Climbers, 
Salem,  OR 

We  provide  high-quality  tree  care  for  residential  and 
commercial  clients.  We  offer  a 4-day  work  week  (10 
hrs),  benefits  and  vacation.  Email  ftreei@proaxis.com, 
Attn:  Elwood. 


View  more  ads 
www.tcia.jobs.org 
for  more  information  contact 
classifieds@tcia.org 


Arborist/Crew  Leaders,  Dallas/Fort  Worth,  TX 

Currently  seeking  arborists, 

ISA  Certified,  or  in  progress. 

Crew  leaders,  climbers,  bi- 
lingual a plus.  Incentives,  va- 
cation, 401(k).  Will  consider 
relocation  assistance.  Email 
pp@preservationtree.com.  EOE 


Preservation 

Tree 


“FIFTEEN 
YEARS  IN, 

I'M  STILL 
MOTIVATED 
TO  DO  MY 
BEST  EVERY 
DAY” 

-TREVOR,  ARBORIST  REP, 
HIRED  1999 


Enhance  your  skills  and  advance  your  career  with 
the  #1  tree  and  shrub  care  company  in  the  world. 


BARTLETT 

TREE  EXPERTS 


Opportunity  grows  on  trees. 


Join  the  Bartlett  Network 

We  never  stop  locking  for  the  right  people. 
Opportunities  are  available  in  each  of  our  offices 
across  the  US,  Canada,  the  UK  and  Ireland. 


bartlett.com/careers 

EEC  Employer/Vet/  Disabled 


Open  Positions 

We  are  seeking  experienced 
and  entry  level  candidates 
for  these  roles: 

• Arborist  Representative 

* Arborist  Crew  Leader 

* Arborist  Climber 

• Plant  Health  Care 
Specialist 

The  Bartlett  Difference 

At  Bartlett,  we  put  safety 
above  all  else,  we  offer  the 
best  compensation  package 
in  the  industry,  and  well 
give  you  the  tools  you  need 
to  improve  your  skillset  and 
advance  your  career. 
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Sales  Person/Estimator 

Sales  professional,  with  Certified  Arborist  credentials, 
needed  for  family-owned,  rapidly  growing  tree  ser- 
vice business  in  Rochester,  NY.  Starting  salary  plus 
commission,  performance-based  incentives.  Lo- 
cal travel  only,  with  company-provided  vehicle. 
jmieschtree@gmail.com.. 


Climber,  Crew  Leader,  Groundsperson,  PHC  Tech, 
Cumming,  GA 

Well-established  and 
growing  company, 
crane,  lift,  PHC  rig, 
etc.  Great  opportunity  to  grow!  Top  pay,  full-timework. 
Email  resume  to  acorntreecare@comcast.net  or  call 
Clint  Harris  at  (770)  597-6420. 


Ground  Person,  NH 

Seeking  tree  work  ground  per- 
son to  join  our  team.  Log  and 
brush  management,  equip- 
ment operation  and  service, 
work  from  ground  to  assist 
tree  crew  as  directed.  Valid  driver’s  license.  Full 
application  at  www.seacoasttreecare.com  or  email 
dm@seacoasttreecare.com. 


Certified  Arborist/Sales/Project  Manager  for  Unique 
Government  Contract 

RTEC  Treecare  has 
an  opportunity  for  an 
experienced  Sales  Ar- 
borist/Project Manag- 
er in  Washington,  DC, 
metropolitan  area. 

Preferred  experience  with  bidding  a variety  of  work, 
and  supervising  multiple  crews  for  tree  maintenance, 
environmental  services  and  government  contracting 
in  high-profile,  high-traffic  and  historic  locations. 
ISA  Certification,  knowledge  of  ANSI  standards  and 
OSHA  regulations  required.  We  utilize  technology, 
best  practices,  and  a commitment  to  continuous 
improvement  in  a drug-free  environment.  Excellent 
performance-based  pay  and  benefit  package,  career 
advancement  opportunities  available.  Learn  more  at 
www.RTECtreecare.com  or  call  (703)  573-3029. 


Climbing  Arborist,  Ft  Worth,  TX 

Work  with  a small  gardening  staff  on  a private  10- 
acre  estate.  Must  be  a Cert  Arborist,  have  a valid 
driver’s  license,  pass  a security  check.  IPM  knowl- 
edge a plus.  Salary  negotiable,  benefits  available. 
Susan  Seurshel@yahoo.com. 


Climbers  and  Crew  Leaders,  Boulder,  CO 

One  of  the  best  places  to 
live  in  the  country!  Your 
great  attitude  & energy 
are  what  we  need.  Great 
bennies  - small  company! 

Desire  for  growth;  thoughtful,  caring,  unselfish  and 
fun-loving,  office@taddikentree.com;  (303)  554- 
7035;  www.taddikentree.com. 


General  Manager,  Omaha 

Lead  a TCIA-Accred- 
ited,  rapidly  growing 
company  into  the 
future!  A qualified 
General  Manager 
with  ISA  Certification, 
significant  sales  experience  and  a strong  PHC  back- 
ground. Omaha  had  a recent  EAB  discovery  and  the 
growth  opportunities  are  abundant.  We  are  a young 
company  with  4 Certified  Arborists  and  poised 
for  significant  growth  in  the  upcoming  years. 
cody@abstreecare.com  (402)  960-8639. 


Know  Trees? 
Let’s  Talk. 


A: . 

NY,  NJ  & CT 
(800)  427-1900 
jobs@almstead.com 
almstead.com/careers 


Whether  you're  an  expert  at  pruning, 
diagnosing  tree  diseases  or  organic  soil 
improvement,  we  want  to  meet  you. 
Let's  talk  about  trees  --  and  your  career. 


cl 


Almstead 

®TREE,  SHRUB  & LAWN  CARE 


Circle  4 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Reach  Diverse  and  Veteran  Candidates 

We  are  pleased  to  introduce  exciting  and  effective  new  ways 
to  more  quickly  attract  top  caliber  candidates!  We  recognize 
that  many  employers  have  strategic  objectives  to  attract  high 
quality  talent  specifically  from  diverse  backgrounds,  and  also 
from  backgrounds  that  include  military  service.  In  addition,  we 
also  recognize  the  influence  of  social  networking  on  the 
recruitment  process. 


For  more  info  call 
Sue  Blanchette 
1-800-733-2622 
or  email 

cl  assifieds@tda.org 


1.  The  Veteran's  Network:  Jobs  will  be  featured  on  top  veteran, 

military,  and  government  job  boards  on  the  web.  Hire  top 
talent  and  remain  compliant  with  OFCCP  employment  regulations. 

2.  The  5ocial  Network:  Showcase  your  job  to  both  active  and  passive 

candidates  in  the  social  media  channels  they  frequent  by  featuring 
jobs  in  search  optimized  tweets  and  posts,  delivered  based  on  job  details 
and  placed  in  Twitter,  Facebook,  or  Linkedln  news  feeds. 

3.  The  Diversity  Network:  Broadcast  jobs  to  top  diversity-oriented  job  boards, 

reaching  qualified  candidates  from  multiple  races,  ethnicities,  age  groups, 
sexual  orientations  and  religious  affiliations.  Supports  workplace  diversity 
objectives  while  helping  to  satisfy  EEOC  goals. 

www.jobs.tcia.org 

Disclaimer:  Under  no  circumstances  will  TCIA  or  its  directors,  officers,  employees, 
or  agents  be  liable  to  you  or  anyone  else  for  any  damages  arising  out  of  use  of  any  product 
or  service  advertised  or  promoted  in  Tree  Care  Industry  magazine 


TREE  ®CA  R E^— 


SEflCOflST 


TREECBRE 


(ARTEC 

v/L  treecare 
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BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 

Professional  Tree  Service,  Cleveland,  OH,  area 

Highly  reputable  tree  service  seeking  individual  or 
group  to  assume  clientele.  Our  family  business  has 
been  run  by  an  ISA  Certified  Arborist  who  has  been 
serving  this  area  for  over  20  years.  Services  are  pri- 
marily focused  on  pruning,  removals  and  planting  in 
the  SW  Cuyahoga  suburbs  and  Northern  Medina  County. 
Equipment  is  available  but  not  necessary.  Lifetime  Op- 
portunity for  the  right  individual/team  to  increase  your 
revenue.  For  further  information,  email  letter  of  interest 
to  treeserviceopportunity@gmail.com. 


Dave’s  Tree  Surgeons,  Serving  Kentucky  over  40  Years 

Owner  retiring.  All  equipment  and  customer  base. 
Owner  may  stay  on  for  1 year  if  necessary.  Asking 
$600,000.  Contact  Dave  (502)  426-0614;  cell  (502) 
594-9108  or  davests@bellsouth.net. 


Commercial  Bldg  for  Sale  or  Lease,  Briarcliff  Manor,  NY 

Light  industrial  zone  suitable  for  any  type  contractor. 
Available  immediately.  $2,700  per  mo.  w/1  yr.  lease  or 
sale  $700k.  1.25  acres.  Call  for  more  info  (914)  241- 
3849,  arbordoctor@att.net. 


Established  Tree  Service  in  the  Sunshine  State 

Annual  contracts  and  many  relationships  that  have 
catapulted  this  company  to  grow  very  fast.  Projected 
sales  about  $500k  in  2016,  which  is  up  over  $100k 
from  2015.  As  the  word  spreads  of  the  work  that  we  do, 
there’s  nowhere  to  go  but  up.  2 Bucket  trucks,  a Grap- 
ple truck,  a 15-inch  Morbark  chipper  with  a winch, 
25-yd  chipper  dump  truck,  2 smaller  dump  trucks  for 
tight  spots  and,  for  all  the  golf  course  work  we  do, 
a smaller,  tracked  stump  grinder.  Great  employees 
including  experienced  climbers/foreman,  Certified 
Arborist  on  crew  & Certified  Arborist  Salesperson. 
If  you’re  looking  to  relocate  to  where  the  weather  is 
warm  and  a turn-key  business  with  successful  ad- 
vertising and  managers  in  place,  then  this  is  your 
chance.  Asking  $400k.  We  are  located  in  Sarasota,  FL, 
& would  love  to  talk  with  you  about  this  opportunity 
(678)  548-0488;  monty@truetreeinc.com. 


Tree  Service,  Weeki  Wachee,  Florida 

Well-established  28-year  business.  Selling  name  and 
entire  business  including  large  loyal  customer  base. 
Top-quality  equipment.  Asking  $350,000.  Serious 
inquiries  only  email  gpanzner@tampabay.rr.com  or 
1-800-553-1183. 


Rancho  Cucamonga,  CA 

Well-established,  reputable  So.  California  small  busi- 
ness serving  Inland  Empire  15  yrs.  Educated,  loyal, 
cust.  base  in  highly  desired  neighborhoods.  Income 
$90-100k  on  repeat  customers  (3-4  day  work  week). 
$90k (909)  851-4542. 


Tree  Service,  Denver,  Colorado 

Turn-key  BBB  rated  A+,  13-year  business  for  sale. 
All  equipment  (Forestry  Truck,  Chipper,  Saws,  etc.), 
Phone  number  and  Customer  List  included  with 
purchase.  For  info  call  (720)  231-5954. 


Very  Affluent  Area,  FL 

Owner  retiring,  $500,  000  on  the  books  in  2015, 
$250,000  for  business.  Trucks,  Morbark  2400XL  chip- 
pers,  Carlton  SP7015  stump  grinder  very  reasonably 
priced,  pick  what  you  want.  (239)  793-0303  Jim. 


Premier  Tree  Business 

500k+  in  sales  a year.  Established  25  years  in  Queens, 
NY.  Top  ranking  on  the  Web.  Business  and  equipment 
$300k,  includes  bucket  truck,  chip  truck,  chipper,  log 
loader,  stump  grinder  & trlr,  saws  & tools.  Call  Jeff 
(516)  659-1463. 


Visit  us  at  TCI  Expo!  • November  10  - 12  * Booth  #2139 


Circle  7 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Circle  8 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Compare  & Save  A. 

on  premium  wood  chipper  blades  from  ' 

AMERICANCUTTING  EDGE 


Explore  our  vast  selection  of 
competitively  priced,  high  quality 
wood  chipper  blades  online! 

AmericanCuttingEdge.com 

1-800-543-6860 


SuEXPO 

■ BALTIMORE* 


VISIT  US  AT  BOOTH  # 

423 


Connect  with 
engaged  customers 

Because  your  work  is  your  craft, 
and  our  craft  is  highlighting  your  work. 


Get  Started  Today! 

Visit  angieJi/treecare  or  call  1-866-207-6880 


Home  is  where  omr  heart  is. 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


Safety  Tech  Outrigger  Pads 

Super  strong,  easy  to  — 

use!  Choose  standard 
black  or  high-visibility 
yellow.  Proudly  made  in 
the  USA.  30+  in-stock 
models  ship  next  busi- 
ness day.  Family  owned  & operated,  established  in 
1988. 1-800-610-3422,  dicausa.com. 


2001  International  Chip  Truck 

4700  DT466,  33,000  GVW,  Arbortech  14’  multi- 
purpose body  w/tuck-away  lift  gate.  Low  miles 
(27,000).  arbordoctor@att.net  (914)  309-1563. 


The  ATAL  80  Mini  Lift!  Insulated  for  line  clearance! 

For  backyard  & hard-to-access  places.  Rugged  & 
dependable  & made  in  the  USA!  The  only  lift  that  is 
insulated  with  an  80-ft.  WH  and  fits  through  a 36-in. 
gate!  All  Terrain  Aerial  Lifts  (559)  225-8000. 


tcTexpo  5 

BALTIMORE 


TCIA^  leadGrshffnjnd  guidance 
have  allowed  us  to  do  what 
we  do  best;  spend  more  time 
in  the  field. 


membership@tda.org 

tcia.org 

1-800-733-2622 


£> pug  Edwards.  Arborist  Tree  Cart  Enterprises,  fnc 


SAFETY  TOOLS  - Worker  safety  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  professionalism  and  its  a primary  focus  of  IGA. 
We  build  programs,  tools  and  resources  to  improve 
safety  for  our  members  and  the  industry. 


NETWORKING  - Join  our  community  and  participate 
in  targeted  discussions,  events,  and  more  with  TCI  A 
members  from  around  the  country. 


MAJOR  SAVINGS  - Receive  deep  discounts  on  training 
and  educational  materials  for  you  and  your  crew. 


As  the  only  national  trade  organization  dedicated 
to  tree  care  businesses,  becoming  a member  of 
TCIA  is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 


BUSINESS  TOOLS  - From  professional  standards  to  the 
latest  publications,  members  receive  dynamic  tools  to 
run  their  businesses  safely,  efficiently,  and  successfully. 


EVENTS  - Enjoy  members-only  savings  and  deep 
discounts  on  TGA-hosted  workshops  and  events 
around  the  country. 


MARKETING  TOOLS  - Use  our  exclusive  marketing 
materials  to  find,  keep  and  impress  customers. 
From  videos  to  postcards,  we've  got  what  you 

First-time  members  can  start  taking  advantage 
of  membership  benefits  right  away,  at  the  low 
introductory  price  of  $195.  Limited  time  offer. 


need. 
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Opdyke  Inc. 

150+  specialized  trucks  in  stock,  boom/crane/knuck- 
lebooms,  4x4  single  and  tandem.  Go  to  our  website 
www.opdykes.com.  (215)  721-4444. 


PRODUCTS  & SERVICES 


TreeCareJobs.com 

For  Tree  Pros.  Search  Jobs.  Post  Resume. 
Since  1999  (717)  479-1850,  info@jobhill.com, 
www.TreeCareJobs.com. 


Advanced  Landscape  Plant  IPM  PHC  Short  Course 

January  2-5,  2017,  For  registration  information  con- 
tact: Kiley  Gilbert,  University  of  Maryland,  Department 
of  Entomology,  4291  Fieldhouse  Dr.,  College  Park,  MD 
20742.  Tel:  (301)  405-3911,  kgilber4@umd.edu. 


Want  to  make  money  year  in  and  year  out? 

This  book  provides  practical  advice 
and  proven  strategies  on  how  to 
profitably  grow  your  business.  With 
timeless  tips  to  help  increase  your 
sales  and  retain  your  staff,  this 
book  is  an  invaluable  resource. 

Now  available  at  the  TCIA  Web 
store,  www.tcia.org. 


Sell  your  new  and  used  equipment. 

List  your  ad  and  include  a photo 
only  $90  per  month. 

Check  our  online  ads 
www.tcia.org 

For  more  information  contact 
classifieds@tcia.org 
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Management  Exchange 


You  May  Not  Be  Doing  as  Well  as  You  Think.  These  Questions  Will  Help  You  to  Decide 


Good  delegation  is  a way  of  harnessing  the  talent  of  other  people  to  the  boss's  advantage.  Photo  is  of  Peter 
Sortweii,  right,  Arborwell  founder  and  CEO,  with  Arborweii’s  Blaine  Boccignone,  account  manager.  Courtesy 
of  Arborwell. 


By  William  J.  Lynott 

Over  the  years,  you’ve  built  a rea- 
sonably profitable  business,  but 
you  often  feel  that  you  should  be 
doing  better.  Unfortunately,  pinpointing 
the  reasons  for  less-than-optimum  results 
can  be  a tricky  business. 

It’s  easy  to  blame  external  causes  such 
as  poor  employee  performance,  uncontrol- 
lable operating  expenses  or  the  economy. 
While  situations  like  that  can  exist,  an- 
other cause  can  be  much  more  difficult  to 
face:  management  shortcomings. 

Are  you  really  doing  the  great  man- 
agement job  that  you  think  you’re  doing? 
These  nine  questions  will  help  you  ana- 
lyze your  own  performance  while  leading 
the  way  to  better  profits 

Do  you  avoid  showing  any  signs  of  fa- 
voritism? 

Favoritism,  or  even  the  appearance  of  it, 
can  be  a deadly  enemy  of  positive  employ- 
ee attitudes.  An  employee  who  feels  that  he 
or  she  is  the  victim  of  favoritism  is  likely  to 
develop  an  unseen  grudge  that  can  silently 
but  effectively  damage  your  business. 

Any  indication  that  you  regard  one  em- 
ployee with  more  respect  or  appreciation 
than  any  other  is  a certain  path  to  negative 
employee  morale.  While  it’s  not  always 
possible  for  you  to  avoid  regarding  some 
employees  more  highly  than  others,  allow- 
ing that  feeling  to  become  obvious  to  oth- 
ers is  a serious  management  failure,  one 
that  almost  certainly  will  exact  a costly 
penalty. 

Do  you  understand  the  importance  of 
self-esteem? 

Every  human  being  has  a powerful  need 
to  feel  respected,  to  be  accepted  and  to  be 
valued  by  others.  This  need  is  felt  in  every 
aspect  of  a person’s  life,  and  nowhere  is  it 
felt  more  strongly  than  in  a business  en- 


vironment. From  brain  surgeons  to  sales- 
clerks, the  craving  for  self-respect  and 
recognition  is  so  strong  that  it  can  dom- 
inate and  control  employee  behavior  and 
performance  regardless  of  financial  con- 
siderations. 

The  work  of  an  employee  left  with  no 
reason  to  think  that  his  or  her  boss  respects 
and  values  the  employee’s  contribution  is 
almost  certain  to  fall  well  below  his  or  her 
potential.  In  extreme  cases,  negligent  or 
even  harmful  behavior  will  be  the  even- 
tual result. 

Providing  the  kind  of  recognition  that 
satisfies  this  important  need  is  an  import- 
ant part  of  being  a great  boss. 

Are  you  a good  listener? 

Most  experts  agree  that  good  listeners 
are  rare.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is 
makes  it  easier  for  us  to  think  about  what 
we  want  to  say  next  rather  than  listen  to 
what  is  being  said.  If  that  sounds  familiar, 
you  have  a valuable  opportunity  to  bolster 


your  business  success. 

Good  listeners  have  a huge  advantage  in 
connecting  with  people  - and  connecting 
with  customers,  prospects  and  employees 
is  a critically  important  part  of  running  a 
business.  According  to  playwright  Wilson 
Mizner,  “A  good  listener  is  not  only  popu- 
lar everywhere,  but  after  a while  he  knows 
something.” 

Author  and  adjunct  professor  at  NYU’s 
Stem  School  of  Business,  Michele  Tillis 
Lederman  agrees.  “Regardless  of  where 
you  are  in  your  business  career,”  she  says, 
“listening  is  a skill  that  you  must  work  on. 
Listening  is  not  a passive  activity.  It  takes 
energy  and  concentration  to  focus  on  what 
people  are  saying  and  what  they  mean  by 
it.” 

Do  you  avoid  “passing  the  buck”? 

A serious  disincentive  for  employee 
motivation  generated  by  some  owners  and 
managers  is  failing  to  accept  the  blame 
when  something  goes  wrong.  President 
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Harry  Truman  set  the  tone  for  his  adminis- 
tration when  he  placed  a sign  on  his  desk 
saying,  “The  buck  stops  here.” 

A reputation  for  always  putting  the 
blame  on  others  is  a management  defi- 
ciency that  will  eventually  exact  a heavy 
toll  in  the  form  of  employee  unrest.  Being 
in  charge  means  being  willing  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  whatever  happens  on  your 
watch. 

If  a leader  wants  to  build  an  atmosphere 
that  promotes  positive  motivation,  he  or 
she  needs  to  discuss  problems  with  em- 
ployees in  a private  setting.  If  he  wants 
people  to  work  hard  on  Fridays  to  get 
ready  for  the  coming  weekend,  he  needs 
to  stay  late  himself.  If  he  wants  courteous 
employees,  he  must  offer  courtesy  to  oth- 
ers. In  short,  the  person  leading  the  oper- 
ation must  display  the  behavior  he  or  she 
wants  others  to  emulate. 

While  employee  motivation  may  seem 
too  theoretical  a subject  for  some  busy 
owners  and  managers,  others  will  recog- 


nize that  attention  to  the  kind  of  employee 
concerns  discussed  here  can  make  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure. 

Do  you  encourage  your  employees  to 
contribute  their  ideas? 

People  who  do  the  same  job  over  and 
over  every  day  often  gain  a perspective 
that  even  the  boss  can’t  match.  This  can 
lead  to  ideas  for  improvement  attainable 
in  no  other  way. 

Not  every  employee  idea  will  be  work- 
able, but  those  that  are  used  have  a dou- 
ble benefit:  they  improve  productivity  and 
they  encourage  the  contributor  and  other 
employees  to  make  a strong  effort  to  make 
them  work. 

Do  you  really  “know”  your  employees? 

Each  of  your  employees  is  a human 
being  with  a unique  set  of  needs,  talents 
and  individual  circumstances.  Fortunately, 
providing  the  kind  of  recognition  that  rec- 
ognizes employee  individuality  is  an  easy 


task.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  effec- 
tive ways  to  develop  and  demonstrate  sin- 
cere interest  in  your  employees  is  to  take 
a little  time  to  learn  something  about  each 
one.  Ask  about  such  simple  things  as  the 
names  of  spouse  and  children,  employee 
hobbies  or  special  interests  and  then  fol- 
low through  from  time  to  time  with  a little 
conversation  that  shows  you  remember 
them  and  are  genuinely  interested. 

Showing  that  you  have  a genuine  inter- 
est in  your  employees  as  fellow  human 
beings  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  build  em- 
ployee loyalty  - and  productivity. 

Are  you  a good  delegator? 

The  idea  of  delegating  responsibility  to 
others  makes  some  bosses  feel  uncomfort- 
able, as  if  they  are  giving  up  power  that 
rightfully  belongs  to  them.  Actually,  good 
delegation  is  a way  of  harnessing  the  talent 
of  other  people  to  the  boss’s  advantage. 

Some  managers  fool  themselves  into 
thinking  that  if  they  want  it  done  right, 


Buying  equipment  at  TCI  EXPO  2016? 


Take  advantage  of  these  show  specials  and  support  healthy  trees  at  the  same  time! 


Kou  choose  the  price  you're 
willing  to  pay  on  these 
top-quality  machines.  Give 
us  your  best  offer  (minimum 
must  be  met).  If  your  offer  is 
the  highest,  you  purchase 
the  machine  for  that  amount! 
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they  always  have  to  do  it  themselves.  That 
philosophy  is  a way  of  closing  the  door  on 
employees  who  want  to  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  business.  In  actual  practice, 
effective  delegation  is  a hallmark  of  skill- 
ful management. 

In  actual  practice , effective 
delegation  is  a hallmark  of 
skillful  management. 


Are  you  a good  communicator? 

Have  you  ever  been  frustrated  by  an  em- 
ployee’s failure  to  follow  instructions  cor- 
rectly or  to  do  a task  the  way  you  expected 
it  to  be  done?  If  so,  it’s  quite  possible  that 
the  fault  was  your  own,  that  you  failed  to 
make  your  instructions  unmistakably  clear. 


The  ability  to  communicate  with  preci- 
sion doesn’t  come  naturally  to  most  of  us, 
regardless  of  the  extent  of  our  education. 
That’s  unfortunate,  since  the  ability  to  ex- 
press our  thoughts  clearly  and  effective- 
ly is  an  essential  ingredient  in  successful 
business  management. 

Since  words  are  the  tools  with  which  we 
build  ideas,  most  experts  agree  that  build- 
ing a better  vocabulary  is  a key  to  better 
communication.  That  does  not  mean  that 
you  should  take  the  job  of  building  a pow- 
erful vocabulary  to  mean  the  relentless 
addition  of  exotic  words  just  for  the  sake 
of  sheer  numbers  - quite  to  the  contrary. 
The  most  appropriate  word  will  seldom 
be  the  longest  or  most  obscure  one.  The 
possessor  of  an  unnecessarily  large  vocab- 
ulary runs  a constant  risk  of  being  misun- 
derstood. 

The  trick  is  to  master  enough  words  to 
allow  clear  expression  of  your  thoughts 
without  resorting  to  the  use  of  words  that 
are  beyond  the  understanding  of  all  but 


English  professors. 

In  short,  the  responsibility  for  success- 
ful communication  lies  primarily  with  the 
sender,  not  the  receiver. 

Do  you  set  a good  example? 

If  you  want  to  get  the  best  out  of  your 
employees,  if  you  want  them  to  be  loyal 
and  productive,  it’s  important  for  you  to 
set  a good  example. 

Employees  don’t  receive  inspiration 
from  employee  manuals  or  vocal  instruc- 
tions. The  kinds  of  behavior  you  want  to 
see  from  your  employees  are  best  shown, 
not  told.  As  an  example,  great  bosses  raise 
the  bar  by  handling  tough  situations  such 
as  customer  complaints  with  courtesy  and 
respect  toward  the  customer,  even  when 
the  customer  seems  to  be  “wrong.” 

Good  bosses  never  practice  the  philos- 
ophy “Do  as  I say,  not  as  I do.”  The  most 
effective  managers  are  those  who  can  an- 
swer yes  to  all  or  most  of  the  questions  in 
this  test.  How  did  you  make  out?  ^ 
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Training  is  crucial,  which  is  why  ACRT  places  great  value  in 
training  safety -focused,  knowledgeable  leaders.  ACRT  provides 
a broad  array  of  classes,  programs  and  workshops  designed  to 
provide  attendees  with  the  latest  knowledge  and  skills  they  need 
to  make  their  utility  vegetation  management  careers  successful. 
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and  even  your  location 

Courses  for  arborists 
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line  clearance  companies, 
government  agencies 
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Training  at  Your  Location 


Our  trainer  will  create  a training  program 
for  your  staff  and  come  to  you  to  conduct 
classes  and  hands-on,  on-site  training. 
The  result?  A rich  training  experience 
customized  for  your  staff. 


Training  at  ACRT 


Classes  at  our  Akron,  Ohio,  training 
center  provide  cost-effective  ways  for 
individuals  or  small  groups  to  receive 
valuable  hands-on  training  by  professional 
instructors.  For  dates,  call  School  Director 
Lois  Tennant  at  (800)  622-2562,  ext.  240 


Register  at  ACRTInc.com/GettingStarted 

Mention  this  ad  to  receive  a free  throw  ball! 
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Letters  & Emails 


Aerial  lift  maintenance  - 
check  the  labels 

Another  very  helpful  check  for  a used 
piece  of  equipment  beyond  the  suggestions 
mentioned  in  the  article  “Aerial  Lift  Safety: 
Check  Your  Boom,  Save  Your  Life,”  ( TCI 
Magazine , September  2016)  would  be  a 
complete  inventory  of  any  and  all  labels 
actually  on  the  machine  compared  against 
those  listed  in  manuals  by  the  manufacturer 
of  the  product.  This  could,  of  course,  now 
include  additional  ones  offered  since  the 
machine  was  first  built  that  had  not  been 
added  by  the  previous  owner. 

The  importance  of  these  being  in  place  and 
hilly  readable,  for  example,  not  damaged  or 
painted  over,  cannot  be  stressed  enough. 
John  Fischer,  engine  consultant 
Palatine,  Illinois 

A few  words  on  Guide  for 
Plant  Appraisal 

We,  as  a group  of  arborists  who  have 
been  involved  in  landscape  appraisals 
for  many  years,  would  like  to  respond 
to  your  Consulting  Forum  column,  “The 
Guide  for  Plant  Appraisal:  Overview  of 
the  10th  Edition”  by  Dr.  Jim  Clark  in 
your  September  2016  edition. 

We  are  delighted  that  the  10th  will 
“build  on  and  strengthen  the  approaches 
and  methods  presented  in  earlier  editions.” 
We  are  also  happy  that  it  will  correct  any 
errors  and  offer  clarifications.  This  is  rep- 
resentative of  just  what  has  been  going  on 
for  the  past  nine  editions. 

What  we  do  strongly  object  to  is  the 
notion  from  CTLA  that  our  plant-appraisal 
community  needs  to  change  our  methodolo- 
gies and  terminology  to  align  with  other  ap- 
praisal entities.  This  could  likely  be  a major 
problem  as  we,  as  plant  appraisers,  have  de- 
veloped these  processes  and  terms  to  fit  our 
practice.  They  are  in  case  law,  regulations 
and  specifications  throughout  the  country. 

We  have  heard  from  CTLA  that  our 
terminology  has  been  looked  down  on  by 
others,  and  most  of  us  have  never,  ever 
had  these  problems.  We  have  actually  had 
compliments  and  positive  reactions  on 
what  we  do  and  how  we  do  it  from  oth- 


Send Letters  & Emails  to  editor@tcia.org 


er  industries.  Most  of  us  have  easily  ex- 
plained Trunk  Formula  Method,  Replace- 
ment Cost  Method,  Cost  of  Cure  Method, 
Cost  of  Repair  Method,  and  even  ATA  (ad- 
justed trunk  area)  and  compounded  costs 
to  lawyers,  judges  and  others. 

We  wonder  whether  this  movement  by 
CTLA  to  change  much  of  what  we  have 
been  doing  for  around  60  years  into  some 
unproven  language  and  methodology  was 
agreed  upon  by  all  of  their  delegates  and 
execs,  or,  most  likely,  by  a majority  vote. 
We  wonder  what  the  majority  of  experi- 
enced plant  appraisers  would  vote  for. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  we  should  not  have 
to  adjust  our  well-thought-out  and  under- 
standable terminology  in  order  to  please 
some  other  appraisal  community.  If  they 
are  going  to  work  in  our  community,  they 
should  adjust  to  ours! 

Does  anyone  really  think  that  other  ap- 
praisal entities  care  whether  we  change  our 
terminology?  They  would  not  likely  even 
know  and  might  find  it  amusing  that  we 


are  changing  in  order  to  appease  or  please 
them.  As  stated,  this  could  possibly  dam- 
age a lot  of  what  we  have  accomplished 
over  the  years. 

Even  though  the  10th  has  not  formally 
come  out  for  review  by  the  plant-appraisal 
community,  it  seems  as  if  CTLA  has  al- 
ready determined  that  these  terminology 
changes  are  going  to  happen  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  If  a majority  of  landscape 
appraisers  do  not  want  these  changes,  will 
CTLA  change  their  position? 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lew  Bloch,  RCA,  LLA,  author,  former 
CTLA  member,  Potomac,  Maryland 
Carl  Mellinger,  Certified  Arborist, 
Consulting  Arborist;  owner,  Mellinger 
Tree  and  Landscape  Service,  Pacific 
Palisades,  California 
Tim  A.  Johnson,  RCA;  president, 
Artistic  Arborist,  Inc.,  Phoenix,  Arizona 
Jim  Kielbaso,  Ph.D,  professor  emeritus, 
Urban  Forestry  and  Arboriculture, 

(Continued  on  page  85) 
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Business  of  Tree  Care 


PRICING:  M3o  to  ®(? 


By  Jeffrey  Ling,  RCA 

In  business  management,  there 
are  guidelines  (the  four  “P’s”) 
that  direct  all  business  opera- 
tions and  control  profit  or  loss.  All 
four  P’s  are  variable  and  all  are  un- 
der the  control  of  the  owners.  The 
management  of  these  four  P’s  will 
either  advance  or  inhibit  your  busi- 
ness success.  These  four  P’s  are: 
Product,  Price,  Place  and  Promotion. 

The  second  P,  Price,  so  often 
eludes  control  in  commercial  tree 
care  that  it  warrants  coverage  first.  The 
three  other  P’s  will  be  covered  in  later  ar- 
ticles. 

How  often  do  you  question  yourself 
while  producing  a quote  for  tree  work? 

“Is  it  calculated  right?” 

“Should  I have  bid  more  (or  less)?” 

“Will  they  buy  this?” 

“Will  I make  any  money  on  this  job?” 
Pricing  is  either  the  path  to  profit  and 
prosperity  or  a monster  that  will  swallow 
you  and  your  operation  whole!  The  math- 
ematics of  pricing  follow  a specific  set  of 
calculations  (Costs  + Profits  = Price),  but 
the  ideas  behind  pricing  are  bigger  than  just 
the  calculations. 


First,  the  monster 

Price  is  the  “precipitation  of  compro- 
mise” for  all  transactions.  That  is,  price 
quantifies  the  value  of  all  the  potential 
choices  available  to  the  purchaser.  It  will 
direct  their  selections,  because  every 
household  has  a budget  based  upon  income 
and  a list  of  needs/desires.  A customer’s 
values  determine  how  he  spends  his  mon- 
ey. Do  people  choose  your  pruning  quote  or 
do  they  take  the  kids  to  a weekend  festival 
or  the  county  fair?  Will  a property  owner 
forgo  a vacation  in  order  to  pay  for  a big 
removal?  Will  a potential  customer  stop 
paying  for  the  dog’s  treats  and  grooming 
so  that  he  can  pay  for  fertilization  services? 
Sometimes!  But  many  times  not.  More 
comparisons  can  be  made,  but  the  point  is 
clear;  of  the  top  20  items  most  people  rou- 
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tinely  consider  in  their  home  budget,  tree 
care  is  normally  not  listed. 

Axiom  1:  “There  are  always  more  wants 
than  resources.” 

This  is  a “mega”  aspect  of  (the  Monster) 
Price.  Whether  we’re  talking  about  a child 
on  an  allowance  or  an  adult  buying  a car, 
a vacation  or  tree  work,  we  always  want 


November  10-12 

Pre-conference  Nov.  9 

*TCI  EXPO  2016  Preview!* 
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more  than  we  can  afford.  Money  only  goes 
so  far,  and  your  customer  will  have  to  con- 
sider not  only  their  resources,  but  also  their 
desires. 

Axiom  2:  “As  the  price  goes  up;  the  vol- 
ume of  units  sold  goes  down.” 

Price  is  inverse  to  sales  volume:  as  price 
goes  up,  the  number  of  units  consumed 
goes  down.  We  see  the  impact  of  this  rule 
regularly  in  our  everyday  lives  - on  every 
shelf  of  the  grocery  store  and  in  every  car 
lot.  There  are  brand-name  products  and 
there  are  generic  products.  There  are  new 
cars  with  all  types  of  variables  and  there  are 
used  cars  in  all  levels  of  condition.  Each  ap- 
peals to  a group  of  purchasers  for  different 


reasons,  but  it’s  safe  to  say  that  fewer 
customers  buy  high-priced  cars  than 
lower-  or  moderately-priced  ones. 
This  is  also  true  within  the  business 
of  tree  care. 

Price  is  the  values  exchanged  be- 
tween two  parties  within  the  market- 
place. Price  is  determined  by  what 
the  buyer  is  willing  to  pay  as  well  as 
what  the  seller  is  willing  to  accept.  It 
can  also  be  directed  by  competitive 
forces  within  the  market. 

The  variability  and  con- 
nection of  Price  to  Specifi- 
cation can  be  termed  “the  teeter- 
totter  of  sales.”  The  company  representa- 
tive is  on  one  side  and  the  customer  is  on 
the  other,  with  a quote  for  tree  work  in  the 
middle.  Each  side  moves  back  and  forth, 
considering  the  center,  i.e.,  specifications 
and  price.  All  changes  add  to  or  subtract 
from  the  balance,  which,  when  equity  is 
found,  becomes  the  closing  terms  of  the 
sale:  “This  is  what  is  to  be  done,  this  is  the 
product  to  be  sold  and  this  is  the  price.”  At 
the  close  of  the  sale,  we  have  values  ex- 
changed (your  services  for  their  money). 

For  many  in  the  tree  care  industry,  the 
management  of  pricing  is  unconsidered 
or  unfocused.  While  technically  compe- 
tent in  the  field  work  of  tree  care,  they 
are  uneducated  in  the  tactics  of  sales, 
price  computation  and  proposal  presen- 
tation. Many  arborists,  when  confront- 
ed by  a customer  regarding  the  price  of 
a contract,  automatically  cut  the  price. 
This  may  be  needed,  but  most  times  it  is 
the  fallback  position  rather  than  a well- 
thought-out  strategy. 

Your  prices  are  mirrors  of  marketplace 
perception;  they  reflect  the  perceived  im- 
age of  both  the  company  providing  the  ser- 
vice as  well  as  the  perceived  value  of  the 
service  itself.  When  a potential  customer 
balks  at  the  presented  quote,  they  might 
be  uneducated  as  to  the  value  (and  costs) 
of  the  tree  care.  They  may  not  appreciate 
the  quality  and  competency  of  the  compa- 
ny. Then,  too,  balking  at  the  price  may  be  a 
symptom  of  a different  issue.  Understand- 
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ing  the  motives  of  your  customer  is  essen- 
tial when  presenting  a pricing  quote.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  in  asking  them  why! 
Are  you  talking  to  a casual  buyer  who  is 
price-sensitive  or  a customer  who  is  more 
concerned  about  value  for  their  dollar?  Cli- 
ents may  be  looking  for  quality,  regardless 
of  price.  Those  clients  want  a relationship 
with  an  arborist  who  will  allow  them  joint 
ownership  in  the  tree-care  process.  These 
client  relationships  are  the  ones  that  will 
produce  the  highest  profits. 

A young  friend  and  budding  professional 
posted  this  quote  on  his  Linkedln  account. 
It  truly  is  the  near-perfect  distillation  of  the 
experience  of  many  tree  care  companies, 
and  so  I asked  to  repeat  it: 

“Price  is  only  ever  an  issue  when  there  is 
an  absence  of  (perceived)  value.” 

What  values  do  you  and  your  operation 
bring  to  the  marketplace?  If  it  is  only  your 
equipment  and  labor,  expect  low  prices.  If, 
however,  you  provide  higher  value,  real 
and  perceived,  the  prices  will  be  higher 
(because  the  values  are).  Work  volume 
may  drop  (and  it  may  not),  but  profit  per 
job  and  the  overall  corporate  bottom  line 
will  be  higher  as  you  develop  client  rela- 
tionships rather  than  pursue  casual  cus- 
tomers. More  Chevrolets  are  sold  annu- 
ally than  Jaguars.  But  Jaguar  dealerships 
develop  relationships  with  their  buyers, 
and  as  a result  they  maintain  a much  high- 
er profit  margin  per  vehicle  and  in  post- 
purchase services. 

Auto  dealerships  that  sell  upmarket  vehi- 
cles market  in  a different  manner  and  to  dif- 
ferent clients  than  buy-here-pay-here  stores. 
Our  industry  is  no  different;  if  you  desire  to 
offer  higher  priced  services,  it  is  imperative 
to  understand  that  the  people  you  sell  to  dif- 
fer in  context  and  in  economy. 

Consider  your  desired  customer  and 
price  structure: 

• Are  you  providing  the  necessary  values? 

• Are  you  communicating  those  values  to 
your  customers? 

Only  when  you  do  both  things  will  you  be 
able  to  increase  your  prices  and  your  profits. 

Finally,  always  remember: 

• Price  is  the  container  of  production  val- 
ues: costs  and  profits. 

• Price  is  the  reflection  of  the  market- 
place’s valuation  of  service. 

• Price  is  the  statement  of  the  market- 
place’s value  on  the  company’s  quality. 


• Price,  and  the  sales  generated,  is  the 
qualifier  of  one  company  in  compari- 
son with  other  vendors  within  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

• Price  is  the  only  thing  that  matters  to 
casual  customers.  Client  relationships, 
however,  develop  higher  profits. 

Jeffrey  Ling  is  a Registered  Consult- 
ing Arborist  operating  as  Arborwise, 


Ltd.,  and  co-owner  of  TreeMasters, 
Inc.,  a six-year  TCIA  member  tree  care 
company  based  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
He  has  36  years  of  commercial  arbori- 
culture experience. 

Ling  will  be  presenting  a session,  “ What 
Are  You  Worth?  The  Talk,  Telling  and  Sell- 
ing of  Tree  Care,  ” at  TCI  EXPO  in  Balti- 
more this  November.  For  details  or  to  reg- 
ister, visit  expo.tcia.org. 


Quality  boots  for  law  enforcement,  rescue  services, 
fire,  forest,  military,  work  wear  and  leisure 
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Washington  in  Review 

By  Peter  Gerstenberger 


m iron -wn  am  he  me? 


Currently,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment & Budget  is  revising  the 
Standard  Occupational  Classifi- 
cation (SOC)  for  2018,  culminating  a 10- 
year  revision  cycle. 

The  SOC  is  designed  to  reflect  the  cur- 
rent occupational  structure  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  classifies  all  occupations  in 
which  work  is  performed  for  pay  or  profit. 
The  SOC  is  intended  to  cover  all  jobs  in 
the  national  economy,  including  occupa- 
tions in  the  public,  private  and  military 
sectors.  All  Federal  agencies  that  publish 
occupational  data  for  statistical  purpos- 
es are  required  to  use  the  SOC.  State  and 
local  government  agencies  are  strongly 
encouraged  to  use  this  national  system  to 
promote  a common  language  for  catego- 
rizing and  analyzing  occupations. 

Arborists  are  nestled  within  the  ma- 
jor SOC  Group  of  “37-0000  - Building 
and  Grounds  Cleaning  and  Maintenance 
Occupations,”  and  there  are  no  proposed 
changes  to  codes,  titles  or  definitions,  nor 
are  there  any  new  occupations  being  add- 
ed to  SOC  37-0000  for  2018. 

A July  22  Federal  Register  notice  solic- 


ited comments  for  the  2018  SOC  revision. 
Tree  Care  Industry  Association  will  ask 
to  change  our  industry’s  SOC  title  from 
“Tree  Trimmers  and  Pruners”  to  “Arbor- 
ists.” In  our  opinion,  the  problem  is  not 
with  the  SOC  structure;  moreover,  we 
think  it  is  unlikely  we  could  influence  the 
SOC  structure. 

We  can  influence,  and  indeed  have  in- 
fluenced, how  our  “occupation”  is  char- 
acterized in  the  Occupational  Outlook 
Handbook  (OOH).  Changing  our  SOC  ti- 
tle to  the  more  attractive  “Arborist”  is  the 
prelude  to  more  improvement  in  the  OOH. 

Let’s  face  it,  most  high  school  guid- 
ance counselors,  curriculum  developers 
or  parents  would  never  read  past  the  de- 
scription of  grounds  maintenance  workers 
in  the  OOH  as  a dreary  classification  of 
unskilled  workers  with  no  formal  training 
performing  difficult  manual  labor  while 
earning  $12.31  an  hour. 

We  know,  and  our  objective  should  be 
to  get  people  to  see,  there’s  a skilled  trade 
with  good  pay,  benefits  and  opportunities 
for  advancement  hidden  within  this  broad- 
er classification. 


We  are  coming  up  on  an  opportunity. 
The  OOH  is  revised  every  two  years.  The 
federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS) 
released  its  2016-17  edition  of  the  OOH 
on  December  17,  2015.  It  is  one  of  the  na- 
tion’s most  widely  used  sources  of  career 
information.  It  provides  details  on  hun- 
dreds of  occupations  and  is  used  by  career 
counselors,  students,  parents,  teachers,  job 
seekers,  career  changers,  education  and 
training  officials  and  researchers. 

Hopefully  by  the  time  of  the  BLS  revi- 
sion, we  will  have  a new  official  title. 

Peter  Gerstenberger  is  TCIA  s senior  ad- 
visorfor  safety,  compliance  & standards.  ^ 


Mandatory  top  speed 
sought  for  trucks 

The  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  (NHTSA)  and 
Federal  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Ad- 
ministration (FMCSA)  are  proposing 
complementary  regulations  that  would 
require  vehicles  with  a gross  vehicle 
weight  rating  of  more  than  26,000 
pounds  to  be  equipped  with  speed- 
limiting  devices. 

Initially,  each  device  would  be  set  to  a 
speed  no  greater  than  one  specified  in  a 
final  rule.  Motor  carriers  operating  such 
vehicles  in  interstate  commerce  would 
have  to  maintain  said  devices  for  the  ser- 
vice life  of  the  vehicle. 

The  proposed  Federal  motor  vehi- 
cle safety  standard  would  also  require 
each  vehicle,  as  manufactured  and 
sold,  to  be  equipped  with  a means  of 
reading  the  vehicle’s  current  speed 
setting  and  the  two  previous  speed  set- 
tings, including  the  time  and  date  the 
settings  were  changed,  through  its  on- 
board diagnostics. 


TCI  EXPO  2016  Exhibitor  List  Addendum 

T^h e TCI  EXPO  2016  brochure 

Cedar  Armor 

A tipped  into  this  issue  of  TCI  in- 

DMM International 

cludes  a listing  of  exhibitors  for  the 

Gap  Power 

show.  Since  this  brochure  was  printed 

Good  Rigging,  LLC 

in  July  several  more  companies  have 

1-80  Equipment 

come  on  board  as  exhibitors. 

Following  is  an  addendum  to  that  list, 

Lanny  Dunagan’s  Welding  Service 

including  any  companies  that  missed 

NiftyLift,  Inc. 

the  original  listing  or  have  since  signed 

Njekt 

up  to  exhibit  at  this  year’s  TCI  EXPO, 

Phillips  and  Jordan,  Inc. 

November  10-12,  in  Baltimore.  Please 

Timber  Warriors 

make  sure  to  welcome  them  aboard. 

U.S.  Pride  Products  LLC 

Avanti  Vision’s  Treetop  Marketing 

Urban  Forest  Metrix 

Bailey’s 

Ventrac 

Barnel  International,  Inc. 

Vibe-Command  Response  Unit 

BCI  Inc./Butler  Disaster  Services 

See  you  in  Baltimore! 
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Letters  & Emails 


(Continued  from  page  81 ) 

Michigan  State  University, 

East  Lansing,  Michigan 

More  on  language  in  the  Guide 

I read  Jim  Clark’s  “Overview”  of  the 
10th  Edition , in  the  September  issue,  with 
great  interest.  CTLA  has  admirably  put  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  into  this  under- 
taking. I have  a few  comments  that  may  be 
useful  to  CTLA  and  TCI  readers. 

Jim  notes  that  the  10th  Ed.  will  include 
a “more  detailed  discussion  of  the  ap- 
praisal process  as  well  as  identifying  the 
purpose  and  use  of  the  appraisal.”  In  my 
opinion,  failure  to  understand  the  differ- 
ences among  appraisal  problems  is  the 
single  biggest  source  of  confusion  about 
plant  appraisals,  and  clarifying  the  ap- 
praisal process  is  the  single  most  import- 
ant task  for  the  10th  Ed.  The  intended  use 
of  the  appraisal  and  the  type  of  value  (aka 
purpose)  appropriate  to  that  use  are  key. 
In  fact,  the  9th  Ed.  authors  said  that  very 
clearly,  but  it  never  got  traction  in  practice. 

Jim  continues  that  “throughout  the  9th 
Edition  are  comments  that  plant  appraisers 
should  consider  their  results  in  the  context 
of  real  estate  market  value.  The  reasons  be- 
hind these  statements  are  not  always  clear.” 
Both  true.  The  9th.  Ed.  did  say,  but  not 
consistently  enough,  that  real  estate  market 
value  “may  ...  sometimes”  be  a concern. 
This  is  why  identifying  the  intended  use  of 
the  appraisal  and  the  type  of  value  appro- 
priate for  that  use  is  so  important. 

The  term  “appraised  value”  was  in- 
deed used  in  the  9th  Ed.  to  describe  the 
appraisal  result.  I must  disagree  that  it  is 
not  a term  used  in  general  appraisal  prac- 
tice. In  the  2015  Dictionary  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisal,  6th  Ed. , “appraised  value”  and 
“assignment  result”  are  interchangeable 
terms.  The  10th  Ed.  can  use  them  compat- 
ibly, and  remain  consistent  with  familiar 
plant  appraisal  practice. 

I encourage  all  plant  appraisers  to  assist 
CTLA  by  participating  in  the  public  review 
of  the  upcoming  second  draft  of  the  10th  Ed. 
Scott  Cullen 

Registered  Consulting  Arborist 
Greenwich,  Connecticut 
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All-Terrain  Tree  Trimmer 


Call  back... 

Correction  on  tree  weight 
formula 

Due  to  an  editing  error  in  the  article 
“How  Much  Does  a Tree  Weigh?”  by  John 
Ball  in  the  September  2016  issue  of  TCI, 
a formula  was  incorrectly  formatted.  The 
formula  should  read: 

GW  = 1 .2  x D2 1 x H° 53 


The  equation,  developed  for  pre- 
dicting the  weight  of  an  American  elm 
tree,  uses  the  diameter  at  4.5  feet  (D) 
and  the  total  height  (H)  to  predict  the 
green  weight  of  the  tree  (GW),  includ- 
ing limbs,  branches  and  leaves. 

John  Ball  would  like  to  thank  Van 
Hutchinson,  CEO  of  G & V Shalom  Tree 
Care,  Inc.  in  Margate,  Florida,  for  bring- 
ing the  formula  error  to  our  attention.  The 
editor  apologizes  for  the  oversight.  ^ 
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Whether  you’re  trimming  trees  to  maintain  utility  transmission  lines,  clearing 
vegetation  for  pipeline  Right-of-Ways  or  keeping  distribution  electric  lines  clear  in 
residential  neighborhoods,  Jarraff  Industries  has  the  product  line  tc  help  improve 
jobsite  safety,  efficiency  and  productivity. 

The  Mml-Jarraff  Rear  Lot  Trimmer  the  Jarraff  Alt-Terrain  Tree  Trimmer  and 

the  Geo-Boy  Brush  Gutter  Tractor  represent  the  most  advanced  land  clearing 
and  Right-of-Way  management  equipment  in  the  industry. 

From  brush  clearing  to  Right-of-Way  management,  nothing  matches  the 
innovation  and  effectiveness  of  equipment  from  Jarraff  Industries, 

More  Power . Increased  Productivity . Improved  Safety . 
JARRAFF  INDUSTRIES  inc. 


www.jarraffindustries.com 
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Tree  News  Digest 


Send  Tree  News  Digest  items  to  editor@tcia.org 


Energized  Alert  - a device 
that  needs  a connection? 

A group  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Live 
Alert  Ltd.,  is  developing  a sensor  and 
alarm  device  called  the  Energized  Alert 
that  detects  when  an  object  such  as  an  ae- 
rial lift  truck,  or  the  chipper  attached  to  it, 
becomes  energized  and  sounds  an  alarm  to 
warn  workers  away  from  it. 

“Think  of  the  Energized  Alert  as  the 
electricity  industry  equivalent  of  a smoke 
alarm,”  says  David  Lloyd-Jones,  one  of  its 
developers. 

The  product  is  in  the  pre-production 
prototype  stage  now  and  is  product  test- 
ing. Lloyd-Jones  and  Live  Alert  Ltd.  are 
seeking  further  investment  to  bring  the 
product  through  the  next  stage  of  testing 
and  into  the  marketplace. 

“It’s  an  innovative  and  patented  sensor 
that  senses  any  rise  in  electrical  potential 
on  whatever  it  is  attached  to,  and  does  so 


A mounted  Energized  Alert  unit. 

without  any  connection  to  earth,”  writes 
Lloyd-Jones  in  a blog  about  the  device. 
“It  really  is  as  simple  as  that.  Attached  to 
key  parts  of  a vehicle  or  machine,  it  can 
show  if  the  vehicle  becomes  live  by  ac- 
cident - and  that  crucial  information  can 
save  lives.” 


On  www.EnergisedAlert.co.uk,  you  will 
find  a two-minute  animation  explaining  how 
it  is  intended  to  operate  in  the  workplace. 

The  sensor  alone  is  a fully  functional 
alarm  with  further  potential  for  miniatur- 
ization. 

A fully  optioned,  modular,  commercial 
retrofit  kit  has  additional  sounders,  an  ex- 
ternal speaker,  flashing  lights  and  the  Base 
Unit  - which  sits  in  the  cab  - that  operates 
the  system  of  lights,  audible  alarms  and 
speakers  as  well  as  recording  details  of  all 
incidents  for  periodic  download  and  anal- 
ysis. Then  there  are  cables,  custom-made 
brackets  for  the  sensor  beneath  the  vehicle 
and  another  for  the  base  unit  in  the  cab. 

“This  innovative  sensor  was  conceived 
to  address  the  risks  associated  with  ve- 
hicles and  plants  potentially  coming  into 
contact  with  electricity  supply  infrastruc- 
ture. Sensing  a rise  in  electrical  potential 
of  whatever  it  is  connected  to  causes  an 

(Continued  on  page  87) 
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By  supporting  the  mission 
TCIA,  our  PACT  partners 
champion  the  growth 
and  development  of  our 
entire  industry,  making 
it  possible  for  a more 
profitable  and  safer 
industry  for  us  all. 


Tree  Care  Industry  Association 

Advancing  tree  care  business  since  1938. 

1-800-733-2622 

www.tcia.org 
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Energized  Alert 

(Continued  from  page  86) 

alarm,”  writes  Lloyd-Jones. 

“We  have  received  an  Innovation  Fund 
Incentive  (IFI)  grant  from  four  electricity 
supply  companies.  That  funding  was  in- 
tended to  take  this  project  from  our  ‘proto- 
type’ start  point  to  ‘pre-production-ready 
prototype.’  That  IFI  project  was  complet- 
ed earlier  this  year  when  we  delivered  and 
fitted  units  for  independent  assessment  in 
the  workplace. 

“The  commercial  retrofit  kit  is,  in  princi- 
ple, ready  for  market  once  CE  testing  (Eu- 


ropean conformity  compliance)  has  been 
done,  but  we  would  really  like  to  refine  the 
design  by  further  miniaturization  and  ho- 
mogenization to  vehicle  systems  to  make 
installation  simple,  reduce  unit  retail  price 
and  continue  to  refine  the  functionality.” 

The  developers  don’t  have  the  funding 
needed  to  finish  the  final  refinement  of 
the  design,  and  that  has  prompted  Lloyd- 
Jones  to  reach  out  for  assistance  in  finding 
“a  strategic  ally  that  can  take  this  on  and 
successfully  take  it  to  markets  around  the 
world,  as  well  as  explore  all  of  the  diverse 
applications  for  this  product,”  he  says. 

“I  am,  perhaps,  understandably  biased  - 


after  all,  I used  to  prune  trees  around  pow- 
er lines  myself,  which  brought  me  and  the 
arborists  that  I employ  face  to  face  with 
this  deadly  risk.  So  I feel  moved  to  help 
mitigate  this  risk  any  way  I can,  and  the 
Energized  Alert  is  the  result. 

“We  feel  certain  that  this  is  a product 
that  will  save  lives  and  help  people  avoid 
horrific  injuries  while  all  the  time  reinforc- 
ing the  constant  need  for  vigilance  in  all 
operatives  working  around  electricity  sup- 
ply infrastructure.” 

Visit  www.EnergisedAlert.co.uk  or 
email  r.link@livealert.co.uk  for  more 
information,  ^ 
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From  the  Field 


By  Phillip  Kinner 

As  arborists,  we  face  many  chal- 
lenges every  day.  I won’t  bore 
you  with  the  details,  because  you 
all  know  it.  But  this  one  particular  morn- 
ing, we  split  up  the  crew  and  Amara  went 
to  do  a small  job,  ground  work  kind  of 
stuff.  Not  a hard  job,  just  a light  morning. 

I took  the  helper  to  the  job  for  the  re- 
movals, and  Amara  showed  up  and  worked 
all  day  on  the  ground,  cleaning  up  wood, 
etc.  At  the  end  of  the  job,  she  said,  “My 
back  hurts.” 

I asked,  “Why,  did  you  pick  up  a log 
wrong?” 

She  said,  “No,”  then  informed  me 
that  the  so-called  well-trained  pet  in  the 
house  was  not  well  trained  at  all.  This  is  a 
1 00-pound  dog. 

The  homeowners  did  the  commands 
for  it  to  sit  and  lay  down.  It  did.  They 
talked  about  the  bill,  and  as  they  hap- 
pily wrote  out  a check  and  Amara 
recommended  future  landscape  work 
for  some  shrubs,  the  100-pound  dog 
bounded  across  the  room  and  struck 
her  with  a force  greater  than  anything 
she  had  experienced  all  season.  It  was  a 
double-bounding  paw  punch  to  her  so- 
lar plexus. 

This  resulted  in  a pulled  muscle  in  her 
middle  back.  It  almost  knocked  her  down. 
The  pain  radiates  through  her  shoulder  and 
leg.  The  all-important  nerves  of  her  mid- 


Sketch  by  Jerry  King 


die  back  are  being  pinched  by  a swollen 
muscle. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is,  pets  can  be 
more  dangerous  than  tree  work.  Happens 
all  the  time  - every  house,  every  backyard 
has  a pet.  The  owner  of  the  pet  always  says 
the  pet  is  friendly  and  doesn’t  bite. 


I always  want  to  ask,  “It  doesn’t  bite 
you?” 

Y’all  be  careful  with  the  pets. 

Phillip  Kinner  and  Amara  Lorch  are 
co-owners  of  Apex  Tree  Service  in  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado.  ^ 


Involved  with  Community  and  Urban  Forestry? 

There  is  a professional 
organization  waiting  for  you. 
Confidence,  competence, 
and  camaraderie: 


TCI  will  pay  $100  for  published 
‘ From  the  Field  ” articles.  Submis- 
sions become  the  property  of  TCI 
and  are  subject  to  editing  for  gram- 
mar, style  and  length.  Entries  must 
include  the  name  of  a company 
and  a contact  person.  Send  to:  Tree 
Care  Industry,  136  Harvey  Road, 
Suite  101,  Londonderry,  NH  03053, 
or  editor@tcia.org. 
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THE  CLEANEST  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINES  EVER  - WITH  NO  DPF. 


The  Scania  global  engine  platform  features  compact  dimensions  and 
a common  footprint  which  enhances  flexibility,  simplifies  installation  and 
shortens  time-to-market.  Last  but  not  least:  Proven  reliability,  outstanding 
operating  economy  and  industry-leading  fuel  efficiency  vouches  for  long- 
term profitability  and  satisfied  customers. 
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Power  at  work.  IPs  here  for  you  today. 


For  the  closest  dealer  visit  www.scaniausa.com 


SGAIMI 


Scania  U.S.A.  Inc. 
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Available  on  all  devices 
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ServSuite 


SERVSUITE 
ARBOR  CARE 
SOFTWARE 


SIT  USATTC 
OOTH #215 

IA  1 
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ServSuite  Arbor  Care  Software  is  a web-based, 
multi-browser  compatible  solution,  with  the  ability 
to  manage  and  help  automate  most  aspects 
of  your  business.  We  help  you  grow  using  over 
20  years  of  experience  in  the  service  industry. 


Some  of  our  more  important 
arbor-specific  features  include: 

y Line  Item  Proposals 
y Job  Costing 

y Integrates  with  Quickbooks 
y Scheduling 
y Fleet  Management 
y GPS  Vehicle  Tracking 
y Mobile  Application 


Call  614.874.4300 

sales@servsuite.net 

www.ServicePro.com 


ServicePro™ 
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Morbark  Strong!  It's  more  than  a slogan;  it's  a way  of  life  for  us.  It's  our  commitment 
to  you  that  our  brush  chippers  are  built  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  even  your  toughest  jobs.  Our 
Beever™  M12RX  brush  chipper  is  aggressive,  productive  and  engineered  to  give  you  the  power 
and  features  you  need  to  maximize  output  minimize  downtime  and  enhance  your  profitability. 

Our  commitment  to  you  extends  beyond  the  sale  with  our  dedication  to  chipper  operator  safety 
and  training,  ever-expanding  dealer  network,  as  well  as  unmatched  service  and  support  teams. 

In  short,  our  commitment  to  you  is  Morbark  Strong! 


Infeed  Opening 

The  60"  x 31"  chute  opening 
and  15"  x 12"  throat  opening 
allows  for  easy  feeding  of 
branchy  material  and  reduced 
saw  labor  Available  with  our 
award-winning  ChipSafe® 
operator  safety  shield. 


TorqMax™Top 
Feed  Wheel 

Feed  Wheel  Compression 
system  with  spring-assisted 
down  pressure  generates  more 
than  3,200  Ib./ft.  of  material 
pulling  force 


New-Style  Discharge 

This  discharge  handles  palm 
and  stringy  material  with  ease, 
while  a 360°  swivel  discharge 
with  chip  deflectors  throws 
chips  great. 


Fully  Extended  Steel 
Frame  and  Weld 
Construction 

Our  fully  extended  steel  frame 
and  weld  construction  ensures 
maximum  system  support, 
stability  and  prevention  of 
premature  wear  and  tear. 


Great  Offers  when  you  buy  a Beever™  M12RX! 

• Complimentary,  First-Year  TCIA  Membership* 

• Payments  of  $99  per  month  for  your  first  four  months  and  rates  as  low  as  3.9%* 

• Restrictions  apply  See  your  Morbark  dealer  or  sales  representative  for  more  information. 


Find  your  local  authorized  Morbark  Dealer  at  www.morbark.com/dealer 
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THE  ONLY  LIFT  specifically  designed  for  a TREE  CARE  PROFESSIONAL 
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90’  Working  Height 
52’ Side  Reach 


72’  WorkingfHeight 
34.5’UWidem*.]i 


Omme  2750RX 


SIMPLE.  RUGGED.  DEPENDABLE.  ULTRA-CAPABLE. 

Compare  and  try  before  you  buy. 


www.  tracked  lifts,  com 

1 -$66-543-8575 

La.org/Publications 
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Morbark  Strong!  It's  more  than  a slogan;  it's  a way  of  life  for  us.  It's  our  commitment 
to  you  that  our  brush  chippers  are  built  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  even  your  toughest  jobs.  Our 
Beever™  M12RX  brush  chipper  is  aggressive,  productive  and  engineered  to  give  you  the  power 
and  features  you  need  to  maximize  output  minimize  downtime  and  enhance  your  profitability. 

Our  commitment  to  you  extends  beyond  the  sale  with  our  dedication  to  chipper  operator  safety 
and  training,  ever-expanding  dealer  network,  as  well  as  unmatched  service  and  support  teams* 

In  short,  our  commitment  to  you  is  Morbark  Strong! 


Infeed  Opening 

The  60"  x 31"  chute  opening 
and  15"  x 12"  throat  opening 
allows  for  easy  feeding  of 
branchy  material  and  reduced 
saw  labor.  Available  with  our 
award-winning  ChipSafe® 
operator  safety  shield. 


To  rq  Max™  Top 
Feed  Wheel 

Feed  Wheel  Compression 
system  with  spring-assisted 
down  pressure  generates  more 
than  3,200  Ib./ft.  of  material 
pulling  force. 


New-Style  Discharge 

This  discharge  handles  palm 
and  stringy  material  with  ease, 
while  a 360°  swivel  discharge 
with  chip  deflectors  throws 
chips  great 


Fully  Extended  Steel 
Frame  and  Weld 
Construction 

Our  fully  extended  steel  frame 
and  weld  construction  ensures 
maximum  system  support, 
stability  and  prevention  of 
premature  wear  and  tear. 


Great  Offers  when  you  buy  a Beever™  M12RX! 

• Complimentary,  First-Year  TCIA  Membership* 

• Payments  of  $99  per  month  for  your  first  four  months  and  rates  as  low  as  3.9%* 

• Restrictions  apply.  See  your  Morbark  dealer  or  sales  representative  for  more  information. 


Find  your  local  authorized  Morbark  Dealer  at  www.morbark.com/dealer 
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Single-man  fiberglass  basket 


More  Features,  More  Versatility, 
SAME  LOW  PRICE. 


Rear  mounted  turret 
for  extra  reach  & safe 
work  zone 


Wide  & narrow  outrigger 
setup  positions 


Automatic  outrigger/ 
chassis  self-leveling 


Vertically/horizontally 
adjustable  track  system 


83h  working  height 

Up  to  461  lateral  reach 

New  Faster  Turbo  hydraulics:  allows 

3 simultaneous  boom  functions  at  full 

speed 

Drives  through  36”  gates 
Up  to  I5ff  of  driving  clearance 
Basket  reaches  2Q1  below  grade 


Standard  sliding  outrigger  pads 


Hydraulic  tool  outlet  in  basket 
206  custom  colors 
Truck  mounting  options 
Trailer  options 


Self-loads/unloads  with  outriggers  in  seconds 
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MAIN  EVENT 


Plant  and  Soil  Nutrients 

100%  Chelated  * Non-Staining  * VAM  Sustaining 


FuinigatSDd]® 


For  use  on: 

Trees,  landscape  plants,  golf  course  tees, 
greens,  fairways,  and  sports  turf. 


“ Reliant  Systemic  Fungicide  in  combination  with 
Main  Event  Iron  and  Main  Event  Manganese  are  the 
basic  building  blocks  of  our  plant 
heath  care  program ” 


Nick  G. 

Plant  Health  Care  Div.  Manager, 
Urban  Tree  Specialists, 
Kansas  City  MO. 


Chelate  Micro-Nutrient  Availability 
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Products 

Finding  New  Ways  to  improve  the 
Treatment  of  Trees  and  Plants. 


Main  Event 

Liquid  Complexes 
Liquid  Chelates 


ETDA/EDDHA 


Chelate  Longevity 


MAIN  EVENT  DRY  IRON 
MAIN  EVENT  DRY  MANGANESE 


Reliant 


Main  Event  Plant  and  Soil  Nutrients  are  designed  for  an 
initial  quick  response  and  a sustained  release. 


Main  Event  products  use  a proprietary  blend  of  short-term 
and  long-term  chelating  technologies. 


This  technology  has  been  developed  and  proven  through 
years  of  technology  testing  on  a variety  of  plants  and  turf. 


Proven  Results  With  Superior  Release  Rates 


Please  call  or  visit  the  website  for  additional 
information  on  products  or  programs. 

785-542-2577 

www.QuestProducts.us 
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DESIGNED  TO  WORK 


BUILT  TO  LAST 


LR756  - AERIAL  DEVICE 
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Altec  I SO -Grip®  Control  System 

Mounts  on  below-FET  chassis 

Insulating,  ANSI  category  C 

No  required  major  scheduled  maintenance 

Lifetime  platform  leveling  system 

Round  upper  boom  reduces  potential  boom 

damage 

Lifetime  structural  warranty 
Outrigger  boom  interlock  system 
Outrigger  motion  alarm 
Back  up  alarm 

Insulating  lower  boom  insert 


Articulating  Overcenter  Aerial  Device 

Altec's  LR7  Series  features  insulating  lower  and  upper 
booms  to  easily  reach  difficult  areas  and  tackle  even  the 
toughest  tree  care  application.  The  LR756  offers  a platform 
height  to  56.3  ft  and  side  reach  to  44.4  ft. 


ALTEC.COM 
eOO.958.255S 
SALES@ALTECXOM 
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DESIGN  I MANUFACTURE  \ SALES  | SERVICE 

V 13  © 


After  more  than  a decade  of  growth,  colored 
mulch  remains  the  strongest  wood  fiber  market 
for  tree  care  waste.  After  more  than  a decade 
as  the  industry  standard,  Rotochopper  remains 
the  #1  mulch  solution  for  tree  care  professionals 


Give  us  a call  to  learn  how  Rotochopper  grind 
& color  technology  can  maximize  the  value  of 
your  wood  waste. 


'Perfect  In  One  Pass 
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Not  every  tree  grows  along  the  side  of  the  road.  TTiats  why  the  Freightliner  M2  106  tree  trimmer  truck 
can  be  speed  in  a variety  of  ways,  from  standard  to  extreme.  So  whatever  the  location  or  terrain,  you  can 
get  into  a safe  position  to  work.  The  M2  106  is  also  equipped  with  our  SmartPtex1'4  Electrical  System. 
It  offers  a variety  of  productivity  and  safety  features  that  can  be  configured  to  your  specifications. 
Talk  to  your  Freightliner  dealer  or  visit  us  at  FrelghtllnerTmcks.com. 


FREIGHTLINER 


Oampetilrve  frranong  available  DarrierTnjdt  financial.  For  the  Frek^itlner  Trucks  dealer  nearest  you . tall  t -BOO- FTL- HELP  www.freiyl  lift  NJtiucKs.corr.  FTUlMC-A-IQEffi.  Specifications  are 

subject  to  change  without  notice.  Copyright  © 2016.  Oornter  Trucks  North  America  LUC,  AJ  ri^Jits  reserved.  Fn&tghftltner  Trucks  is  a dvisicn  of  Daimler  Trucks  North  America  LLC,  a Doimtef  company. 


Daimler  Truck  Financial 


Storms  Highlight  a Need 

When  Hurricane  Matthew  raked  Florida,  rattled  Georgia 
and  flooded  the  Carolinas  a few  weeks  ago,  we  were 
reminded  again  how  vulnerable  we  are  to  the  vagaries  of  cli- 
mate change.  Whether  it’s  drought  in  the  West,  tornados  in  the 
Midwest,  Arctic-like  blizzards  in  the  North  or  hurricanes  in 
the  Southeast,  we  are  increasingly  at  the  mercy  of  catastrophic 
weather  events.  There  are  more  of  them  . . . and  they  seem  to  be 
more  severe  each  year. 

I was  in  North  Carolina  24  hours  after  Hurricane  Matthew  came  ashore.  (I  was  supposed 
to  be  in  South  Carolina,  but  the  Charleston  airport  was  closed.)  The  winds  and  rain  were  still 
raging.  Trees  were  blown  over  everywhere.  Power  was  out  in  large  swaths  of  the  country- 
side. Flood  waters  in  the  state’s  rivers  wouldn’t  crest  for  another  four  days.  Sections  of  1-95 
were  closed.  Amidst  it  all,  tree  crews  were  on  the  ground  opening  roadways  and  pulling 
trunks  off  of  powerlines  and  houses.  The  sound  of  chain  saws  filled  the  air. 

Never  are  arborists  more  welcomed  than  after  a storm.  I was  in  the  lobby  of  a Homewood 
Suites  when  a traveling  crew  of  about  a dozen  checked  in.  They  were  greeted  as  arriving  heroes. 

Arborists  as  first  responders  are  more  needed  today  than  ever  before.  Our  modem  society 
demands  water  and  electricity.  The  days  when  we  could  wait  out  a disaster  by  foraging  down 
in  the  root  cellar  for  food  or  heading  out  back  to  the  crescent  moon  for  relief  are  long  gone. 
About  the  best  most  of  us  can  do  without  power  is  fire  up  the  grill  and  cook  all  the  meat  in  the 
refrigerator  before  it  goes  bad  while  feeding  wood  into  the  fireplace  to  stay  warm. 

We  need  our  infrastructure  to  work  because  for  most  of  us  these  are  necessities,  not  comforts. 
As  a society,  we’re  more  dependent  than  ever  on  the  basics  of  modern  life  - electricity 
for  heat,  communications,  medical  care  and  food  storage;  mnning  water  for  sanitation; 
and  passable  roads  to  get  where  we  have  to  be. 

Skilled,  professional  arborists  are  needed  after  a storm  event  because  the  alternatives  are 
unacceptable;  either  people  without  skills  head  out  to  cut  up  trees  on  their  own  - and  hurt 
themselves  - or  no  one  arrives  for  weeks  because  there’s  a shortage  of  professionals. 

Whether  it’s  from  storm  events,  drought  or  invasive  insects,  our  trees  are  in  trouble. 
As  a nation,  we’ll  certainly  have  to  commit  additional  resources  to  replanting  efforts  in 
the  years  ahead.  But  that  is  a subject  for  another  time.  A more  immediate  concern  is  the 
shortage  of  skilled  professionals  to  respond  to  multiple  threats  to  our  urban  forest. 

TCLA  is  working  along  several  mutually  reinforcing  paths  to  ease  shortages.  We’re  engaged 
in  multiple  states  to  start  new  arboriculture  programs  at  community  and  technical  colleges. 
We’re  in  contact  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  gain  approval  of  a national  arborist 
apprenticeship  program.  We’re  talking  with  organizations  that  have  connections  to  urban  youth 
who  are  looking  for  jobs  with  living  wages  in  a natural  resource  sector.  We’re  working  with 
other  associations  in  the  green  industry  to  promote  arboriculture  as  an  attractive  career  choice. 

The  goal  in  all  of  these  efforts  is  a healthier  and  expanded  urban  forest  in  the  decades 
ahead  - managed  by  a growing  cadre  of  professional  arborists.  Our  trees  will  need  all  the 


help  we  can  offer. 
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Allmark  Services,  Inc.  operates  this  Effer  585  6s6s  articulated  crane  with  a 127-foot  reach.  “The  biggest  thing  with  cranes  is  the  safety  issue, " says  Allmark's  Mark 
Moeske.  “Cranes  allow  for  the  moving  of  much  larger  pieces,  often  moving  them  several  times  without  any  physical  force  on  your  body.  ” 


By  Rick  Howland 

Much  like  a baseball  pitcher’s 
full  windup,  full-time  climbing 
in  tree  care  is  becoming  a thing 
of  the  past  thanks  to  the  bucket  truck,  the 
compact,  self-propelled  lift  and  the  grow- 
ing use  of  cranes.  In  this  article,  we  will 
look  at  the  latter,  cranes,  and  some  of  the 
indirect  benefits  being  realized  by  the 
companies  that  employ  them. 

Not  only  do  aerial  lifts  and  cranes  get 
you  more  jobs  and  increase  productivi- 
ty, they  also  can  improve  safety.  Frankly, 
owners  say,  because  of  such  machines, 
workers  don’t  get  hurt  as  often  because 
they  are  not  as  exposed  to  the  dangers 
and  nuances  of  climbing  and  rigging,  and 
they  don’t  wear  out  as  fast  for  the  same 
reasons.  Therefore,  the  careers  of  quality, 
experienced  tree  care  experts  are  extended 
- a key  consideration  in  an  age  when  good 
help  in  this  industry  is  scarce. 

The  large-scale  use  of  cranes  is  still  a 
fairly  recent  strategy  in  the  industry,  es- 
pecially in  some  geographic  regions  away 
from  the  East  Coast.  There  are  two  ma- 


jor types  or  styles  of  crane  used  in  tree 
care:  the  chassis-mounted  boom  truck 
and  the  self-propelled  crane.  Booms  can 
be  straight  or  articulated,  also  known  as 
knucklebooms  because  the  boom  can  bend 
like  a finger.  It  is  the  reach,  articulation 
and  weight-bearing  capability  that  differ- 
entiates a crane  from  other  lifting  devices 
(largely  worker  lifts)  and  allows  the  crane 
to  lift  up  and  over  or  around  objects  such 
as  buildings,  wires  and  other  trees. 

Mark  Moeske,  president  of  Allmark 
Services,  Inc.,  a 20-year  TCI  A member 
company  based  in  Nassau,  New  York,  out- 
side of  Albany,  maintains  that,  “The  big- 
gest thing  with  cranes  is  the  safety  issue. 
We’ve  done  small  jobs  and  large  ones, 
with  and  without  cranes.  With  a crane, 
which  is  designed  for  lifting,  I can  tell  you 
exactly  how  much  that  machine  can  hold. 
I have  actual  documentation,  so  there’s  no 
guessing.” 

He  says  that,  yes,  one  still  has  to  climb 
into  the  trees  and  that  he  will  use  his  crane 
to  get  up  and  in.  “The  thing  with  cranes  is 
that  they  cut  way  down  on  the  repetition  of 
things  you  have  to  do.” 


By  way  of  example,  he  illustrates  how, 
in  the  past  in  taking  down  a tree,  “You’d 
have  to  start  at  the  bottom  taking  off  limbs, 
then  cut  the  trunk  in  sections,  lowering 
from  the  top  down.  With  a crane,  you  can 
get  lifted  up  into  the  tree  as  an  operator 
to  inspect  it  without  becoming  part  of  the 
tree.  Once  there,  you  can  check  for  bees, 
animals  and  branch  unions  you  may  oth- 
erwise not  be  able  to  see  completely  either 
from  the  ground  or  by  being  a climber.” 

Moeske  continues,  “Versus  a bucket 
(truck),  a crane  allows  me  to  tie  in,  then 
take  off  pieces  from  the  top  and  take  them 
up  and  away  in  a very  controlled  manner. 
Then  consider  that,  with  that  same  crane,  I 
can  gently  drop  the  cut  piece  at  a radius  of 
100  feet,  for  example.  In  effect,  I can  put 
that  piece  anywhere  in  a 200-foot  zone, 
essentially  in  an  area  other  than  the  tree 
that’s  being  taken  down.” 

He  says  to  consider  how  that  saves 
backs  and  legs.  “Cranes  allow  for  the 
moving  of  much  larger  pieces,  often  mov- 
ing them  several  times  without  any  phys- 
ical force  on  your  body.”  Moeske  says  to 
compare  traditional  methods  involving  a 
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lot  of  handwork  to  what  he  calls  “mechan- 
ics and  hydraulics. 

“And  frankly,”  he  continues,  “some 
trees  are  simply  not  safe  to  be  in  at  all.  In 
those  cases,  especially  if  the  tree  is  total- 
ly dead,  it  makes  more  sense  to  tie-in  to  a 
crane  and  safely  cut  it  away  in  sections.” 
Sometimes,  he  says,  the  process  can  be 
done  in  one  piece. 

Moeske  says,  “In  my  business,  we  went 
from  straight-boom  cranes  to  the  more 
versatile  articulated  design.  Because  my 
crane  (via  the  use  of  remote  controls)  can 
allow  me  to  operate  from  the  tree  (the 
crane  also  can  lift  him  first  into  the  tree),  it 
takes  an  operator  out  of  the  picture.”  That 
alone  saves  at  least  one  if  not  two  crew 
members  from  many  operations,  accord- 
ing to  Moeske.  “I  have  a bucket,  but  we 
use  that  for  tree  trimming,  not  removals. 

“I  can  lift  myself  into  the  tree  with 
the  crane,  then  use  traditional  climbing 
and  rigging  techniques  to  go  through  the 
trees,”  Moeske  explains.  “The  crane  has 
two  tie-in  points.  Once  I go  up,  I can  at- 
tach a sling  or  multiple  slings,  make  the 
cut  and  send  the  piece  away  via  remote 
control,”  he  adds. 

“The  articulated  crane,  in  my  opinion, 
is  so  much  more  versatile  than  the  straight 
boom.  Articulation  allows  for  shorter  set- 
ups (getting  closer  in  to  the  work)  without 
as  much  swing  potential  (for  the  cutaway 
piece)  up  and  over  wires,”  Moeske  says. 

“Or,  I can  nose  in  close  to  a building  and 
bring  the  boom  down  if  I need  to  get  more 
horizontal  reach,”  he  adds,  noting  that 
a crane  with  a 127-foot  reach,  for  exam- 
ple, “can  set  the  boom  only  1 0 feet  off  the 
ground,  yet  reach  way  out.” 

The  crane  is  ideal  for  the  kind  of  res- 
idential and  commercial  tree  work  his 
company  performs.  “We  do  a lot  of  com- 
mercial work  for  the  state  Department 
of  Transportation.  I do  tree  care  and  not 
land  clearing.  I have  business  clients  who 
are  expanding,  and  we  work  around  their 
buildings.  Mostly,  the  work  is  tree  remov- 
al where  we  are  not  able  to  drop  a tree.” 

Moeske  says  the  capability  of  a crane 
has  opened  a new  profit  center  for  his  busi- 
ness. “We  also  are  contracted  to  do  HVAC 
(heating,  ventilation  and  air  conditioning) 
work.  Actually,  about  15  percent  of  our 
business  is  now  in  construction,  hoisting 
trusses  and  generators,”  he  says.  “My 


cranes  do  not  sit.  I can  always  do  some- 
thing with  them.” 

In  his  opinion,  the  crane’s  truest  value  is 
that,  “If  you  have  a restricted  landing  zone 
when  taking  down  a tree,  for  example,  a 
nearby  greenhouse,  with  a crane  you  can 
lift  away  and  not  have  to  lower  pieces  to 
the  ground.  There’s  also  less  manpower 
needed,  because  you  do  not  have  to  re- 
move pieces  of  trees  from  a backyard  with 
a loader,  and  you  can  move  large  pieces 
huge  distances.  It  used  to  be  that  with  rope 
and  pulleys  you  may  have  needed  two 
crew  members  to  keep  up  with  the  climb- 
er in  the  tree.  Not  now.  And  with  a spruce 
tree,  for  example,  you  can  take  it  in  one 
piece  and  set  it  down  some  distance  away. 

“I  personally  did  37  trees  in  one  day, 
picked  them  up  and  delivered  them  to  one 
spot  ...  one  cut  and  lifted  out  ...  16-  to 


18-inch  diameter  pines.  Instead  of  three 
or  four  crew,  I did  all  in  one  day  myself. 
This  definitely  would  have  been  at  least  a 
three-person  job  without  a crane,”  Moeske 
maintains. 

There’s  another  benefit  to  a crane.  Ac- 
cording to  Moeske,  “It  is  very  visible. 
People  see  it.  They  see  the  boom  and  pay 
attention  to  the  name  on  the  side  of  the 
truck.  People  like  to  watch  us  work,  so  it  is 
very  good  advertising  - if  you  are  operat- 
ing safely.  Hundreds  of  people  see  me  ev- 
ery day,  especially  doing  residential  work. 

“With  a crane  there  is  no  reason  I cannot 
work  as  long  as  I want  to.  This  gives  me 
the  option  to  be  just  a crane  operator  as 
I get  older,”  Moseke  says,  looking  to  the 
future.  “New  tree  care  techniques  have 
helped  improve  safety  and  efficiency  over 
the  years,  but  with  removals,  you  can’t 
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beat  a crane,”  he  concludes. 

Dan  Mayer,  owner  of  Mayer  Tree  Ser- 
vice, Inc.,  a 24-year  TCI  A member  com- 
pany located  in  Essex,  Massachusetts,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  there  is  hidden  val- 
ue in  a crane  in  tree  service,  even  at  an 
$800,000  to  $1  million  purchase  price. 
“Keep  in  mind  that  you  are  not  eating  up 
the  whole  value.  A crane  might  cost  a mil- 
lion dollars,  and  in  1 0 years  it  is  worth  half 
a million,  really  costing  $50,000  a year. 
But  translate  that  into  how  many  more 
trees  you  can  do  per  month  - or  day  - with 
fewer  crew  and  less  fatigue  and  better 
safety,”  Mayer  says. 

“Eve  used  cranes  for  20  years  in  tree 
care.  Mostly  we  work  north  of  Boston  and 
into  New  Hampshire,  but  we  travel  longer 
distances  for  major  weather  events.  The 
whole  thing  for  cranes  in  any  business,  not 
just  tree  care,  is  to  grow  the  business  and 
not  stay  still.” 

Just  to  remain  a viable  business,  May- 
er says,  “You  have  to  do  more  business 
next  year  than  this.  Everything  gets  more 
expensive;  crews  get  paid  more,  and  you 
have  to  do  more  with  what  you  have  (for 
equipment)  or  hire  on  more  crews.  That’s 
more  people  and  more  pay  in  return  for 
more  business  volume.  With  a crane,  you 
can  do  more  and  keep  your  crews  stable. 
Mechanics  (machines)  let  you  do  more 
work  with  fewer  staff.” 

Mayer  says  that  40  to  50  percent  of  his 
business  is  represented  by  crane  work. 
“Right  now,  we  run  two  cranes  and  have 
had  as  many  as  four.  I am  having  another 
built,”  he  says. 

He’s  a proponent  of  the  all-terrain  crane, 
comprising  self-propelled  and  more  com- 
pact units  (versus  truck-chassis  mounted) 
with  bigger  tires,  which  have  less  impact 
on  the  ground,  and  that  utilize  a straight 
boom,  for  example,  a Manitowoc  Grove 
GMK3060,  three-axle  machine  with  a 
150-foot  tip  height. 

Currently,  Mayer  employs  four  licensed 
crane  operators  five  days  a week,  primari- 
ly doing  residential,  municipal  and  utility 
removals. 

“The  real  benefit  of  a crane  is  its  capac- 
ity to  reach  up  and  over  objects.  Stronger 
cranes  can  take  larger  pieces,”  he  says. 

Mayer  says,  “The  tree  dictates  how  it 
comes  apart.  Sometimes  you  don’t  have 
the  capability  to  take  a piece  at  a crotch, 


" Frankly, ; working  with  cranes  is  a lifestyle  change , " says  Dan  Mayer.  " Even  if  you  have  never  seen  the  tree , 
you  know  you  can  take  it  down.  There  is  a large  safety  factor  with  cranes.  ” Shown  is  a Grove  GMK  3055 
55-metric-ton  all-terrain  crane  belonging  to  Mayer  Tree  Service.  TCIA  staff  photo  by  Kathleen  Costello. 
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Whether  you  are  working  of  right-of-way,  tree  care,  or  removal,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  you  know  your  trade.  And  we  know  the  equipment  that  helps  you 
perfect  it.  For  over  30  years,  we  have  been  the  leading  assembler  of  forestry 
aerial  lift  trucks.  We  have  partnered  with  several  other  companies  to  form 
Utility  One  Source,  a new  company  that  is  a single-source  supplier  for  all 
equipment  needs.  UOS  Forestry  is  a division  of  Utility  One  Source  focusing 
on  the  manufacturing  and  selling/renting  of  forestry  equipment. 

Please  give  us  a call  to  discuss  your  forestry  needs! 
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(434}  525-2929 

www.uosforestry.com 

fevasa  les@u  1 source, com 

12660  E Lynchburg  Salem  Tpke,  Forest  VA,  24551 
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5 
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“With  a crane,  you  can  do  more  and  keep  your  crews  stable.  Mechanics  (machines)  let  you  do  more 
work  with  fewer  staff, " says  Dan  Mayer.  Shown  is  a 2015  Grove  GMK  3060  60-metric-ton  crane  working  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Photo  courtesy  of  Dan  Mayer. 


but  now,  with  a crane,  you  have  the  capa- 
bility, for  example  to  take  a whole  right 
side  or  a very  large  piece  or  maybe  a 
whole  dead  tree,  all  because  the  crane  has 
so  much  excess  capacity.  And  in  a post- 
storm environment,  an  all-terrain  crane  is 
very  maneuverable.  Cranes  simply  get  you 
more  and  better  business. 

“Frankly,  working  with  cranes  is  a life- 
style change,”  he  maintains.  “Even  if  you 
have  never  seen  the  tree,  you  know  you 
can  take  it  down.  There  is  a large  safety 
factor  with  cranes.  This  is  a big  change.” 
Agreeing  with  Moeske,  Mayer  says,  “you 
can  take  larger  pieces  and  make  fewer  cuts 
- not  necessarily  just  because  you  can,  it 
may  just  be  the  best  and  safest  way  to  take 
apart  a tree. 

“We  run  all-terrain  tires,  all-wheel-drive 
and  all-wheel-steer  cranes  that  let  us  work 
in  very  confined  spaces,”  Mayer  says.  Al- 
luding to  the  historic  nature  of  the  region, 
he  says,  “We  can  work  in  an  old  cemetery 
(where  many  pathways  were  designed  for 
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WITH  A GRAPPLE/ROTATOR  PACKAGE 

FROM  THE  VERY  BEST  NAME  IN  THE  BUSINESS 

A package  ideal  for  handling  brush,  timber,  and  so  much  more 
Various  boom  mounts  available  to  match  your  specific 
excavator  or  loader  configuration 
Available  in  a wide  range  of 


grapple  sizes 


Our  strength  is  in  the  details 
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carriages,  not  cars  or  trucks)  and  turn  in 
spaces  smaller  than  the  radius  of  a pickup 
truck.” 

Also  working  north  of  Boston  is  Eric 
Roensch,  owner  of  Iron  Tree  Service  in 
nearby  Wenham,  Massachusetts.  “My  in- 
troduction to  cranes  was  a boom  truck,  but 
now  we  run  two  all-terrain  cranes.” 

Echoing  with  the  others,  Roensch  says, 
“I  truly  believe  cranes  are  the  safest,  eas- 
iest way  to  remove  trees.  They  reduce 
property  damage  and  wear  and  tear  on  the 
crews. 

“These  new  ones  - I thought  they  were 
overkill,”  Roensch  reflects.  In  some  cas- 
es these  all-terrain  cranes  have  way  more 
capacity  than  we  use,  but  that  means  we 
are  working  safely,  well  within  their  lim- 
its. (Crane  manufacturers  supply  what  are 
called  load  charts  that  provide  the  estimat- 
ed maximum  lifting  capacity  of  a boom 
at  stated  lengths  and  distances/angles 
from  the  unit  base.)  There  is  often  stress 
working  with  a boom  truck;  it  can  be  a 


“In  some  cases  these  all-terrain  cranes  have  way  more  capacity  than  we  use , but  that  means  we  are  working 
safely ; well  within  their  limits, " says  Eric  Roensch,  owner  of  Iron  Tree  Service. 


MORBARK®  MXG50  TRACK  STUMP  GRINDER 


The  aggressive  MXG50  Track  Stump  Grinder  gives 
you  the  power  to  take  your  business  to  the  next  level 
with  many  user-friendly  and  user-requested  features! 

* ^ Long  Boom  Technology 

* maintains  the  full  50"  cutting 
\ y r arc  regardless  of  depth  to 
I access  hard-to-reach  areas. 

4-up  Fingertip  Controls 

give  you  complete  command 
of  the  machine  functions  from 
one  location. 

Optional  Remote  Control 

' 'My.y*  provides  ultimate  control 
and  safety  in  a pocket- 
sized  system. 
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Iron  Tree  Service's  Liebherr  LTM 1060  - 3. 1 crane,  which 
has  a 160-foot  reach  with  both  jibs  in  use. 


white-knuckle  situation  working  on  the 
edge  of  the  chart.  When  you  are  working 


that  close  to  the  stated  capacity,  there 
has  to  be  a lot  of  communication  be- 
tween the  climber  and  boom  operator. 
In  my  experience,  we’d  be  right  at  ca- 
pacity most  of  the  time.” 

“Charts  show  that  the  all-terrain 
cranes  are  far  superior,”  Roensch 
maintains.  You  can  pick  well  within 
your  capacity  virtually  all  the  time. 
Occasionally  you  are  near  capacity, 
but  most  of  the  time  you  are  well  with- 
in margin,”  he  reports. 

Roensch  points  to  one  unit,  his 
Grove  GMK3055,  with  a main  boom 
of  approximately  150-  to  170-foot 
reach  and  the  ability  to  utilize  about 
50  more  feet  of  jib,  “easily  reach- 
ing a 200-  to  220-foot  max  height,” 
Roensch  says. 

A crane  like  this,  according  to 
Roensch,  can  set  up  in  a driveway,  for 
example,  and  “take  out  a tree  140  feet 
in  the  backyard,  up  and  over  a house  to 
the  front  yard  or  street  (with  a police  de- 
tail) or,  with  permission,  in  a neighbor’s 
yard.  It  gives  you  a lot  of  flexibility. 


“With  an  all-terrain  crane,  the  footprint, 
even  with  outriggers,  is  smaller,  and  with 
all-wheel  steer  and  the  all-terrain  suspen- 
sion, you  can  maneuver  on  a side  hill  and 
drive  into  places  where  you  could  never 
get  a boom  truck,”  Roensch  reports. 

“Every  day  working  with  a crane  sur- 
prises me.  Sometimes  I look  at  a tree  and 
say  I can  never  reach  it.  Then  I get  my 
rangefinder  and  have  to  check  twice  to  see 
that  we  can,  in  fact,  get  it.” 

Outside  of  his  normal  scope  of  business, 
Roensch  has  rented  out  the  cranes  for  non- 
tree related  jobs  as  well.  “Two  years  ago  in 
the  heavy  snow,  when  tree  removal  came 
to  a stop  for  eight  weeks  (in  the  winter  of 
2014-2015,  the  Boston  area  received  crip- 
pling amounts  of  snow),  we  were  busy 
helping  to  take  dangerously  heavy  snow 
off  buildings.” 

In  one  final,  unexpected  turn,  Roensch 
says  “The  efficiency  of  our  cranes 
has  allowed  me  to  spend  more  time 
managing  the  business  and  less  time 
planning  and  setting  up  what  used  to  be 
difficult-access  jobs.”  ^ 


NATIONAL  CRANE 
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◄ Runnion  Equipment  Tree  Monster 

• 22  ton  capacity 

• 101 ' boom  with  1 1 1'  tip  height 

• Highly  maneuverable 
cab-over  chassis 

• 360°  continuous  rotation— rider’s 
seat  always  faces  your  load 


Call  708-541-1969  or  email  barunnion@runnionequipment.com  today! 

www.runnionequipment.com 
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THE  CLEANEST  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINES  EVER  - WITH  NO  DPF. 

The  Scania  global  engine  platform  features  compact  dimensions  and 
a common  footprint  which  enhances  flexibility,  simplifies  installation  and 
shortens  time-to-market.  Last  but  not  least:  Proven  reliability,  outstanding 
operating  economy  and  industry-leading  fuel  efficiency  vouches  for  long- 
term profitability  and  satisfied  customers. 

Power  at  work.  It’s  here  for  you  today. 


■ 1 HI 


For  the  closest  dealer  visit  www.scaniausa.com 
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Cutting  Edge  - News 


Crary  Industries  appoints 
new  president 

Crary  Industries,  Inc.,  based  in  West 
Fargo,  North  Dakota,  a subsidiary  of 
TCI  A associate  member  company  Echo 
Inc.,  in  September  promoted  Dan  Birren- 
kott  to  the  position  of  president.  For  the 
past  nine  years,  Birrenkott  has  served  as 
the  vice  president  of  finance  for  Crary  In- 
dustries and  has  been  a key  member  of  its 
leadership  team. 

“He  brings  great  ideas  in  overcoming 
challenging  business  conditions  and  has  a 
clear  vision  for  the  future  of  the  company,” 
states  Tim  Dorsey,  president  of  Echo  Inc. 
“Dan  is  well  versed  in  all  aspects  of  the  com- 
pany and  its  diverse  line  of  products,  which 
will  prove  important  for  their  growth.” 

Crary  Industries  manufactures  a vari- 
ety of  agricultural  equipment  including 
the  Echo  Bear  Cat  line  of  outdoor  power 
equipment. 
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Craftsmanship  and  Integrity  since  1921 


The  right  tool  for  the  right  job 

Available  from  your  quality  arborist  suppliers. 


Three  generations  of  the  highest  quality 
saws  and  pruning  tools. 

www.fannosaw.com 
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“I’m  very  excited  to  take  this  next  step 
with  Crary  Industries,”  says  Birrenkott. 
“We  have  incredible  people  and  great 
products.  We  all  care  deeply  about  our 
customers,  and  I look  forward  to  our  con- 
tinued success.” 

Jarraff  opens  authorized 
service  center  in  Alabama 

Jarraff  Industries  recently  opened  a new 
authorized  service  center  in  Anniston,  Al- 
abama, giving  customers  access  to  expe- 
rienced mechanics  and  parts  availability 
for  the  Jarraff  All-Terrain  Tree  Trimmer, 
the  Geo-Boy  Brush  Cutter  Tractor  and  the 
Mini-Jarraff  Rear  Lot  Trimmer. 

“This  center  will  help  meet  the  service 
needs  of  a wide  range  of  Jarraff  Industries 
customers.  With  the  ability  to  service  all 
Jarraff  Industries  equipment,  customers 
will  be  able  to  keep  their  machines  in  the 
field,  achieving  high  levels  of  productiv- 
ity,” says  Heidi  Boyum,  Jarraff  president 
and  CEO. 


Jarraff  Industries  recently  opened  a new  autho- 
rized service  center  in  Anniston,  Alabama. 

The  new  service  center  provides  boom 
repair,  general  maintenance,  undercar- 
riage maintenance,  part  installation,  hy- 
draulic service  and  more. 


The  first  ASTI-funded  chain  saw  workshop  was  held  at  the  2015  ISA  conference  in  Florida. 


ASTI  issues  $34,000  in  new 
grants 

The  TCIA  Foundation’s  Arborist  Safety 
Training  Institute  (ASTI)  Grants  Commit- 
tee recently  awarded  more  than  $34,000  in 
grants  to  21  organizations  that  will  be  host- 
ing training  workshops  throughout  the  U.S. 
between  February  1 and  July  31,  2017. 

Out  of  49  applications  received  for  the 
August  1 5, 20 1 6,  deadline,  ASTI  was  able  to 
fund  21  workshops.  Letters  to  all  the  appli- 
cants were  mailed  at  the  end  of  September. 


The  following  is  a list  of  grant  recipi- 
ents and  the  type  workshops  they  will  be 
offering: 

Aerial  Lift 

Ballard  Enterprises,  LLC 
Crownsville,  MD 

CUES,  Inc. 

North  Franklin,  CT 

Georgia  Arborist  Assoc. 

Atlanta,  GA 

Ultimate  Tool  and  Safety 
Azle,  TX 

(Continued  on  page  27) 
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DON’T  BE  INTIMIDATED  BY  THE  FRESH 
GRAPHICS  OR  REVISED  MODEL  NAMES  ON 
BANDIT®  HAND-FED  DRUM-STYLE  CHIPPERS 
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These  are  the  same  hard  working,  high  production,  no-compromise 
machines  that  are  known  and  loved  around  the  world.  New  Intimidator™ 
names  now  reflect  the  chipper's  rated  chipping  capacity,  so  everyone 
will  know  at  a glance  just  how  awesome  your  Bandit  is. 


See  how  Bandit®  equipment  can  build  your 
bottom  line.  Contact  Bandit  at  800-952-0178 
or  visit  online  at  www.banditchippers.com. 


Bandit  Intimidator  drum  shippers  are  available  with  new  gasoline  and 
Tier  4 diesel  engine  options,  standard  reversing  auto  feed,  and  a slew  of 
other  enhancements  making  the  best  hand-fed  shippers  on  the  market 
even  better. 

From  the  12- inch  capacity  Intimidator  12XP  to  the  21 -inch 
capacity  Intimidator  21 XP,  there’s  a Bandit  drum -style  chipper  to 
conquer  any  job. 


Don't  take  our  word  for  it  - contact  Bandit  Industries  or  your  local 
bandit  dealer  today  for  a machine  demonstration.  See  for  yourself 
how  Bandit  Builds  your  bottom  line. 


6750  Mi  1 1 brook  Rd.  • Remus,  Ml  49340  • 1-800-952-0178 

1:111.1117.1, 'IIL'I*.  n □ |H  EJ  WWW.BANDITCHIPPERS.COM 
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Cutting  Edge  - Products 


All  featured  products  will  be  on  display  at  TCI  EXPO  in  Baltimore 


Vermeer  BC1200XL  gas-powered  chipper 


Vermeer  has  introduced  a gas  engine  option  for  its  BC1200XL  Tier  4i  (Stage  IIIB) 
sh  chipper.  The  135-hp  PSI  4.3L  EFI  engine  offers  23  percent  more  horse- 
power than  its  diesel  engine  predecessor  with  similar  production  rates.  The 
electronic  fuel-injected  (EFI)  engine  is  designed  for  cold- weather 
starts  and  improved  fuel  economy  over  comparable 
carbureted  gas  engines.  Designed  to  process  limbs 
up  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  the  BC1200XL’s  light 
weight  is  easy  to  pull  behind  a standard  pickup 
truck,  and  its  compact  size  fits  onto  narrower 
job  sites.  It  has  a drum  speed  of  2,000  rpm  and 
an  infeed  speed  of  110  feet  per  minute.  It  features  the  Ver- 
meer Ecoldle  engine  control  system,  designed  to  reduce  fuel 
consumption.  The  Ecoldle  system  also  aids  in  noise  reduction.  The  BC1200XL  has  the  Ver- 
meer-exclusive SmartFeed  system,  which  monitors  the  engine  rpm  and  automatically  stops 
and  reverses  the  dual  horizontal  feed  rollers  in  order  to  prevent  jams  and  help  reduce  strain. 
(www.Vermeer.com) 
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Redesigned  Stihl  MS  261  Chain  Saw 

Designed  as  a mid-range  professional  saw,  the  Stihl  MS 
261  model  range  features  low  exhaust  emissions, 
fuel  efficiency  and  durability.  A redesigned 
cylinder  and  slimmer,  ergonomic  en- 
gine housing  reduces  weight,  thus  de- 
livering a great  power-to-weight  ratio, 
while  its  pre- separation  air-filtration  system  boosts  the  efficiency  of  the  engine’s  filter  system, 
resulting  in  less-frequent  cleaning.  Stihl  offers  three  model  options  - the  MS  261,  MS  261 
C-M  with  Stihl  M-Tronic  and  the  MS  261  C-MQ  with  Stihl  M-Tronic.  The  M-Tronic  engine 
management  system  includes  an  onboard  microprocessor  that  digitally  monitors  and  automat- 
ically compensates  for  changes  in  work  conditions,  including  elevation,  fuel  quality,  octane 
levels  and  dirty  air  filters.  The  Quickstop  Plus  chain-braking  system  is  designed  to  stop  the 
chain  in  less  than  one  second  when  the  user  completely  releases  the  rear  handle.  Upgraded 
performance  features  include  a slimmer  sprocket  cover  - reducing  wood  chip  clogging  - and 
redesigned  bumper  spikes  with  fewer  teeth  and  teeth  spaced  wider  apart  for  optimized  wood 
traction  when  bucking  and  felling,  (www.stihlusa.com) 
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Diamond  Mowers’  60-inch  Skid-Steer  Forestry  Head 


Diamond  Mowers’  60-inch  Skid- Steer  Forestry  Head 
cuts  up  to  14-inch  material  and  mulches  up 
to  6-inch  material.  It  is  designed  to  throw 
material  away  from  the  machine  so  that  it’s 
safer  for  operators  and  easier  on  gear.  It  mulch- 
es material  down  to  approximately  two  inches  in 
diameter  for  quick  decomposition.  Not  limited  to 
the  machine’s  hydraulic  horsepower,  the  Forestry  Head 
creates  more  power  using  inertia  built  up  in  the  dish  to  quick- 
ly gather  and  process  trees.  It  allows  cutting  below  ground  level,  pro- 
duces chips  that  don’t  clog  filters  and  comes  equipped  with  hoses  and  half-inch  couplers, 
(www. diamondmo wers .com;  info@diamondmowers .com) 
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Rotochopper  Key  Knife 
chipper  package 

Rotochopper  partnered  with  Key  Knife 
on  the  Key  Knife  Chipper  knife  package, 
which  allows  horizontal  grinder  owners 
to  chip  and  grind  with  a single  machine 
and  diversify  into  chip  markets  without 
the  hassle  of  a typical  chipper  conver- 
sion package.  This  is  a bolt-in  option  that 
works  with  the  same  patented  replaceable 
mount  rotor  for  the  Rotochopper  B-66  and 
B-66  E.  To  switch  from  grinding  to  chip- 
ping, the  operator  does  not  need  to  swap 


the  whole  rotor  drum  or  assemble  a com- 
plex overlay  onto  the  grinding  rotor,  but 
simply  swaps  the  grinder  tooth  mounts 
with  chipper  knife  mounts.  There  are 
no  rod  pullers  or  other  specialized  tools 
required  (just  a torque  wrench)  and  no  need 
to  swap  rotors,  re-align  sheaves  or  re-ten- 
sion drive  belts.  There  are  just  two  bolts 
per  knife  mount  and  two  bolts  per  knife 
clamp.  Key  Knife  shipping  inserts  are  in- 
dexable (reversible).  By  simply  loosening 
the  knife  clamp  bolts,  the  operator  can 
flip  the  knife  to  utilize  a second  chipping 
edge.  A Key  Knife  insert  uses  significantly 
less  steel  than  a traditional  chipper  knife, 
making  handling  and  replacement  easier. 
(Rotochopper.com) 
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Reader  Service  Card,  or 
visit  www.tcia.org/Pubiications. 


Send  Cutting  Edge  Products  information 
to.-  editor@tcia.org 
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Fecon  SH280  Stump  Hog  for  FTX128  Track  Carrier 


Fecon,  Inc.’s  new  SH280  Stump  Hog 
stump  grinder  is  designed  for  top  per- 
formance when  powered  by  the  60-gpm/ 
4,600-psi  high  flow  of  the  company’s 
FTX128  track  carrier.  The  SH280 
delivers  high  torque  and 
wheel  speed  of  1,000 
rpm  through  a large- 
displacement,  direct- 
drive  227cc  hydraulic 
motor.  The  large  28.75- 
inch  diameter  wheel  is 


swept  from  side  to  side  with  the  ergonomic  control  of  the  FTX128 
joystick.  The  dedicated  auxiliary  low  flow  of  the  tractor  powers 
the  sweep  function  so  no  performance  is  taken  from  the  high- 
flow  power  to  the  wheel.  This  powerful  combination  is  designed 
to  enable  operators  to  be  more  productive,  moving  quickly  from 
stump  to  stump  in  the  quiet  and  comfortable  enclosed  FTX128 
cab.  Working  from  the  enclosed  cab  also  means  working  com- 
fortably in  the  ambient  heat  or  cold,  or  when  rain  might  otherwise 
stop  work  entirely,  (www.fecon.com) 


Circle  94  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Rainbow  Q-connect  injection  tool 

The  Q-connect  from 
Rainbow  Treecare  Scientif- 
ic Advancements  is  a pneu- 
matically powered,  plugless 
tree  injection  tool  designed 
to  accurately  deliver  tree 
healthcare  products  into  the 
vascular  tissue  of  the  tree 
to  protect  against  problems 
such  as  emerald  ash  borer,  caterpillars,  mites,  pine  wilt  nematode, 
bacterial  leaf  scorch,  fire  blight  and  more.  The  Q-connect  can  be 
pressurized  by  a bicycle  pump,  via  a Schrader  valve,  up  to  65  psi, 
although  65  psi  is  not  necessary  for  most  applications.  A Q-connect 
kit  comes  with  10  steel  injection  tips,  with  valves  and  tubing,  and 
two  15/64-inch  drill  bits,  and  can  treat  a tree  up  to  20  inches  DBH. 
Additional  tips  can  be  added  to  increase  the  number  of  inches  that 
can  be  treated  per  tree.  The  Q-connect  is  designed  to  be  highly  du- 
rable and  easy  to  maintain  and  clean.  The  easy-to-see,  quarter-turn 
valves  make  handling  the  unit  easy,  especially  when  wearing  chem- 
ical resistant  gloves,  (www.treecarescience.com;  (877)  272-6747; 
info@treecarescience.com) 

Circle  95  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


PROTECTING  THE  REPUTATION 
OF  THE  UTILITIES  WE  SERVE... 

IT'S  PART  OF  OUR  JOB 


VEGETATION  MANAGEMENT  SPECIALIST 

800-522-4311  ■ www.nelsontree.com/ad/reputation.html 
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Industry  Almanac 


November  2, 2016 

Managing  Phosphorus  in  Organic  Residuals  Applied  to  Soils 
Holiday  Inn  and  Suites,  Marlborough,  MA 
Contact:  UMass-Amherst  Ext;  ag.umass.edu/events/ 

November  4, 2016 

Aerial  Lift  Specialist  - ASTI*** 

Ultimate  Tool  & Safety,  Fort  Worth,  TX 
Contact:  Kristoffer  Rasmussen  (817)  247-8216 

November  4, 2016 

Chipper  Operator  Specialist  - ASTI*** 

PTCASan  Diego,  Lakeside,  CA 
Contact:  PTCA  San  Diego  (714)  639-6516 

November  5-8, 2016* 

New  England  ISA  Chapter  Annual  Conference 
Burlington,  VT 

Contact:  www.newenglandisa.org 

November  10-1 2, 2016* 

TCI  EXPO  Trade  Show  & Conference 

Pre-conference  workshops  November  9 
Baltimore,  MD 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org 

November  21, 2016 

Illinois  Arborist  Tree  Worker  Exam 

Downers  Grove,  IL 

Contact:  april@illinoisarborist.org 

November  29-30, 2016 

ArborMaster  LI  Tree  Felling,  Chain  Saw  Safety 
Irving,  TX 

Contact:  lnfo@ArborMaster.com 


/"N 

[i.il.  C rlennon 

www.mulchcolorjet.com 


More  almanac  online!  For  the  most  up-to-date  calendar  information, 
visit  www.tcia.org  ■=>  events  ■=> industry-calendar 

Sendalmanac  listings  to  editor@tcia.org, 
or  post  them  yourself  on  TCIA’s  Industry  Calendar  - follow  the  directions  above. 


TCTEXPOo 


What’s  Coming  in  TCI? 

Each  issue  of  TCI  Magazine  contains  a variety  of  articles  tailored  to  the  specific  needs,  concerns  and  inter- 
ests of  arborists.  TCI  solicits  a number  of  articles  from  outside  writers  to  keep  its  editorial  content  fresh. 

Do  you  have  a story  for  TCI?  The  editor  will  be  happy  to  review  your  idea  or  manuscript  and  discuss  it  with 

you.  Here  are  some  of  the  upcoming  topics 

for  the  next  two  issues: 

December  2016 

January  2017 

Machinery  & Equipment:  Chippers 

Machinery  & Equipment:  Trucks,  Stump  Grinders 

Tools  & Supplies:  Snow  Removal 

Tools  & Supplies:  Climbing,  Rigging 

Services:  Standards  & Compliance 

Services:  Training 

Safety:  Driving  Safety 

Safety:  Electrical  Hazards,  CEU  Quiz 

Special  Supplement:  Winter  Buyers’  Guide 

Themed  issue:  Training 

Contact  editor@tcia.org 

Advertising  opportunities:  Sachin  Mohan,  mohan@tcia.org 

November  30-December  2, 2016* 

December  15, 2016  * 

New  England  Grows  Conference  and  Trade  Show  GA  Arborists  Assoc.  Winter  Workshop/Awards  Luncheon 

Boston,  MA 

Trees  Atlanta,  Keneda  Center,  Atlanta,  GA 

Contact:  www.newenglandgrows.org 

Contact:  www.georgiaarborist.org 

December  2, 2016* 

January  2-5, 2017 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program  (EHAP) 

Advanced  Landscape  Plant  IPM  PHC  Short  Course 

Susan  Harwood  grant-funded  workshop** 

U-Maryland,  Dept  of  Entomology,  College  Park,  MD 

Biltmore  Estate,  Asheville,  NC 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

Contact:  (301)  405-3911;  kgilber4@umd.edu 

December  9, 2016 

Aerial  Rescue- ASTI*** 

PTCA  San  Diego,  Lakeside,  CA 

Contact:  PTCA  San  Diego  (714)  639-6516 

January  10-12, 2017 

Northern  Green  Expo 

Minneapolis,  MN 

Contact:  www.northerngreenexpo.org 

January  18, 2017* 

Grow  Maine  Green  Expo 

Augusta,  ME 

Most  cost-effective 

mk 


Colors  in  any  grinder!  * 
Broad  range  of  colorfast  colorants 
Mold  and  fungus  resistance  available 

Colored  Mulch  = Increased  Profits 


Circle  58  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Contact:  www.mainearborist.org 

January  18-19, 2017* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Milwaukee,  Wl 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

January  19, 2017* 

CT  Tree  Protective  Association  Annual  Meeting 
Southington,  CT 
Contact:  www.CTPA.org 

January  19-20, 2017 

Think  Trees  NM 

Albuquerque,  NM 

Contact:  www.thinktreesnm.org 

January  19-20, 2017 

North  Carolina  Green  & Growin’  Show 
Greensboro,  NC 

Contact:  www.greenandgrowin.com 

January  24-26, 2017* 

Indiana  Arborist  Association  Conference 
Indianapolis,  IN 

Contact:  www.indiana-arborist.org 
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January  27-28, 2017* 

Maryland  Arborist  Association  Conference 

Ellicott  City,  MD 

Contact:  www.mdarborist.com 

January  29-30, 2017* 

NY  State  Arborist  Association  Annual  Conference 
Suffern,  NY 

Contact:  www.NYSArborists.com 


April  4-5, 2017* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Arcadia,  CA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

May  16-17, 2017* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Apopka,  FL 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


July  11-12, 2017* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Vacaville,  CA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


* Indicates  that  TCIA  staff  will  be  in  attendance 
**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-supported  workshop 
***  ASTI  grant-supported  workshop 


January  31,2017* 

Ohio  Tree  Conference 
Cincinnati,  OH 

Contact:  www.ohiochapterisa.org 

February  1-3, 2017* 

Midwestern  ISA 
St.  Louis,  MO 
Contact:  www.mwisa.org 

February  5-9, 2017* 

Winter  Management  Conference 

Puerto  Rico 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org 

February  7-10, 2017 

ProGreen  Expo 
Denver,  CO 

Contact:  www.progreenexpo.com 

February  7, 2017 

Long  Island  Arboricultural  Association  Conf. 
Hempstead,  NY 

Contact:  www.longislandarborists.org 

February  13-1 5, 2017* 

ASM  ArborCon 
Lansing,  Ml 

Contact:  www.asm-isa.org 

February  14-16  2017 

Wisconsin  Arborist  Assoc.* 

Green  Bay,  Wl 
Contact:  www.waa-isa.org 

February  22-23,2017* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Charlotte,  NC 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

February  22-24, 2017 

ISA  Ontario 
Niagara,  ON 

Contact:  www.isaontario.com 

February  25-28, 2017* 

ISA  Southern  Chapter 
Myrtle  Beach,  SC 
Contact:  www.isasouthern.org 

March  15-1 6, 2017* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Windsor,  CT 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


ASTI  issues  $34,000  in  new  safety-training  grants 


( Continued  from  page  22) 

Urban  Tree  Service 
Rochester,  NH 

Aerial  Rescue 

Affordable  Outdoor  Services 
Sturtevant,  Wl 

Bridgewood  Tree  Care  Services 
Elk  Grove,  CA 

O’Neil’s  Tree  Service 
Palm  Harbor,  FL 

San  Antonio  Arborist  Association 
San  Antonio,  TX 

Aerial  Rescue  - Spanish 

San  Antonio  Arborist  Association 
San  Antonio,  TX 

Chain  Saw 

ISA -Florida  Chapter, 

Sarasota,  FL 

Irrigator  Tech 
Ontario,  CA 

Chipper 

Piedmont  Arborist  Consultant 
Conyers,  GA 


Streamside  Green,  LLC 
Round  Top,  TX 

EHAP 

Daniel  Kallai  Safety  Training 
Grants  Pass,  OR 

Ground  Operations 

Victorian  Gardens 
White  Lake,  Ml 

Stump  Grinder  Safety 

Vermeer  of  Michigan 
Fowlerville,  Ml 

Tree  Climber 

Vermeer  of  Central  Illinois,  Goodfield,  IL 
Vermeer  of  Indiana,  Ft.  Wayne,  IN 
Vermeer  of  Missouri,  Chesterfield,  MO 
Vermeer  of  Michigan,  Fowlerville,  Ml 


The  next  application  deadline  is  March 
1,  2017,  for  workshops  held  between 
August  1,  2017,  and  January  31,  2018. 

For  information  contact  Jodie  Wisherd, 
ASTI  grants  coordinator,  at  (603)  314- 
5380  ext.  145,  or  jwisherd@tcia.org.  ^ 
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lines,  including  periodic 
revisions  and  an  open  pro- 
cess that  includes  public  review  of  draft 
standards.  TCI  A is  accredited  by  ANSI  to 
develop  and  manage  the  A3 00  standards; 
however,  the  A3 00  committee  actually 
writes  the  standards. 

Revisions  to  the  pruning  standard  took 
place  in  2001  and  2008,  and  the  2008 
version  was  renewed  unchanged  in  2014 
while  work  on  the  third  revision  contin- 
ued. Due  out  in  late  2016  or  early  2017, 
the  latest  version  brings  significant  im- 
provements and  changes  to  the  standard. 


Improved  flow 

The  revised  document’s  content  has 
been  reorganized  to  better  reflect  the  nat- 
ural flow  of  work  and  the  structure  of  a 
good  specification.  Earlier  versions  placed 
several  pages  of  definitions  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  “Objectives”  section  was  in 
the  middle.  A separate  section  for  utility 
pruning  was  orphaned  at  the  end. 

The  new  version  recommends  specify- 


ANSI  A300  Pruning  Standard 


A Massachusetts  Arborist  Association  volunteer  pruning  in  Codman 
Park.  TCI  A staff  photo  by  Kathleen  Costello. 


By  Geoff  Kempter 

The  revision  of  the  ANSI  A3 00 
pruning  standard  brings  import- 
ant changes  that  will  affect  how 
arborists  and  other  landscape  profession- 
als write  their  work  specifications.  Im- 
provements in  the  flow  should  make  the 
whole  process  easier.  Changes  also  in- 
clude removal  of  “Pruning  Methods”  and 
a greater  emphasis  on  specifying  pruning 
objectives.  The  separate  “Utility  Pruning” 
section  will  be  gone,  and  for  the  first  time, 
the  concept  of  “Pruning  Systems”  will  be 
introduced.  Though  these  changes  are  sig- 
nificant, the  end  result  will  be  a document 
that  is  easier  to  use,  and  should  help  prac- 
titioners improve  their  pruning  specifica- 
tions and  their  service  to  clients. 

Background 

In  1991,  the  Tree  Care  Industry  Associ- 
ation (TCI A)  brought  together  a group  of 
volunteers  from  different  segments  of  ar- 
boriculture to  create  a single  industry-wide 


the  pruning  of 
woody  plants.  De- 
spite the  inevitable 
disagreements  and  controversy,  consen- 
sus was  achieved,  and  the  ANSI  A3  00 
Part  1 - Pruning  standard  was  published 
in  1995.  Meanwhile,  this  group  of  volun- 
teers evolved  into  the  American  Standards 
Committee  (ASC)  A300,  and  standards 
for  fertilization,  tree  support  systems, 
lightning  protection  and  other  topics  soon 
followed.  Today  arborists,  urban  forest- 
ers and  landscape  professionals  in  North 
America  have  10  different  sets  of  A3  00 
standards  for  the  care  and  management  of 
woody  plants  to  use  as  the  basis  for  speci- 
fications, best  practices  and  training. 

ANSI  is  short  for  American  National 
Standards  Institute,  a non-profit  organi- 
zation that  facilitates  the  development  of 
standards  for  American  industry.  While 
ANSI  does  not  control  content,  it  does  re- 
quire that  the  standards  be  developed  and 
maintained  according  to  rigorous  guide- 
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2008-2014 

Revision 

Normative  References 

Normative  References 

(what  else  is  included) 

Definitions 

Pruning  Specifications 

(what  to  do) 

It 

Pruning  Practices 

Pruning  Objectives 

(why  do  it) 

Pruning  Objectives 

Pruning  Systems  v 

Pruning  Methods  (Types) 

Pruning  Cuts  

— (how  and  where  it's  done) 

ry 

Palm  Pruning 

Pruning  Practices  / 

Utility  Pruning 

Palm  Pruning 

(different  rules  apply) 

Definitions 

(what  it  all  means) 

Figure  1:  Comparison  of  structure  of  old  and  new  versions  of  ANSI  A300  Part  1 - Pruning.  Courtesy  of  the  author. 


ing  objectives  first,  followed  by  how  the 
objectives  are  to  be  accomplished  (see 
Figure  1)  and,  lastly,  any  other  necessary 
details.  The  large  “Definitions”  section  has 
been  moved  to  the  end  of  the  document. 

New  “Pruning  Specifications”  section 

A stated  purpose  of  A3 00  is  to  guide 
the  development  of  written  specifications, 
whether  for  the  simple  removal  of  one 
branch  or  for  the  maintenance  of  a million 


trees  along  a utility  system.  This  section 
provides  information  on  what  should  be 
included  in  most  pruning  specifications. 

This  section  also  provides  guidance 
about  specifying  how  much  to  prune.  Ear- 
lier versions  recommended  removing  no 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  crown  or  foli- 
age in  an  annual  growing  season.  Howev- 
er, there  was  no  restriction  on  removing  25 
percent  in  consecutive  growing  seasons. 
The  standard  also  stated  that  the  pruning 
amount  “shall  be  ad- 
justed according  to 
species,  age,  health 
and  site.”  Despite 
this  explicit  guid- 
ance, to  many,  25 
percent  had  become 
a de  facto  threshold, 
not  to  be  exceeded 
regardless  of  other 
circumstances.  The 
revision  recognizes 
that  far  more  or  less 
that  the  25  percent 
guideline  may  be 
necessary  and  em- 
phasizes consider- 
ation of  objectives, 
species,  size,  age, 


condition  and  site  when  specifying  how 
much  to  prune. 

New  “Pruning  Systems”  section 

Various  pruning  systems,  or  styles  of 
pruning,  have  been  used  in  horticulture 
and  fruit  production  to  modify  plant  form 
or  improve  yield.  For  example,  espalier,  a 
system  that  trains  plants  to  grow  on  a flat 
frame,  dates  back  centuries  in  Europe, 
where  it  was  used  to  grow  fruit  where 
space  was  limited,  such  as  inside  the  walls 
of  castles  and  courtyards. 

Today,  most  tree  pruning  performed 
by  arborists  falls  under  the  “natural”  sys- 
tem, which  generally  maintains  the  tree’s 
growth  pattern  and  adaptations,  while  ac- 
commodating pruning  objectives  such  as 
clearance  or  improving  structure.  In  a util- 
ity context,  “natural  pruning”  was  first  de- 
scribed by  George  Blair  in  his  1940  book 
Clearance  for  Overhead  Lines  (though  he 
did  not  use  the  term  “system”).  Later,  Alex 
Shigo  described  “natural  target  pruning,” 
which  mimics  how  trees  naturally  shed 
branches  and  emphasizes  cutting  to  nodes 
and  preserving  the  branch  collar. 

Other  pruning  systems  covered  in 
ANSI  A3 00  include  pollarding,  topiary 
and  pleaching,  all  of  which,  along  with 
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A new  “Pruning  Specifications”  section  provides  information  on  what  should  be  included  in  most  pruning 
specifications.  TCI  A staff  file  photo. 


espalier,  require  more  frequent  and  inten- 
sive maintenance  than  the  natural  system. 
Pruning  systems  not  in  the  standard  in- 
clude bonsai,  which  falls  outside  of  land- 
scape pruning,  and  coppicing,  which  is  not 
widely  practiced  in  North  America. 

Integration  of  the  separate  “Utility 
Pruning”  section 

Earlier  versions  of  the  standard  included 
a separate  section  that  focused  exclusive- 
ly on  electric  utility  work.  This  section 
described  the  techniques  used  to  obtain 
clearance  and  direct  growth  away  from 
utility  facilities.  In  fact,  most  arborists 
routinely  prune  for  utilitarian  purposes, 
such  as  clearance  from  roadways,  lines  of 


sight,  buildings  and  other  infrastructure, 
and  also  to  reduce  risk.  Confusion  result- 
ed from  the  mistaken  notion  that  anything 
outside  of  the  utility  section  did  not  apply 
to  utility  work.  In  fact,  the  entire  standard 
has  always  been  intended  to  apply  to  all 
professional  arborists. 

For  these  reasons,  the  revision  has  inte- 
grated the  utility  pruning  section  into  the 
standard.  Key  utility-specific  information 
has  been  retained  under  “Objectives”  and 
in  a “Clearance”  section  under  “Pruning 
Practices.” 

Removal  of  “Pruning  Methods  (types)” 

The  2008/2014  version  required  one  or 
more  pruning  “methods”  to  be  specified, 


including  “Clean,”  “Raise,”  “Reduce” 
and  “Thin.”  These  terms  were  often  am- 
biguous or  misunderstood,  or  confused 
with  objectives.  For  example,  as  a speci- 
fication, “clean  the  crown”  lacks  specifics 
(what,  how  much,  where,  what  size,  etc.). 
As  an  objective,  its  purpose  is  not  clear  - 
is  the  crown  being  cleaned  to  reduce  risk, 
promote  health,  improve  appearance?  Ob- 
jectives need  to  be  clearly  stated  in  spec- 
ifications to  ensure  that  tree  owners  and 
arborists  clearly  understand  what  is  to  be 
done  before  work  starts.  “Clean”  has  been 
removed  from  the  standard,  though  it  re- 
mains a defined  term. 

Fikewise,  “thinning”  has  also  been  re- 
moved (though  it  also  remains  a defined 
term)  due  partly  to  the  ambiguity  of  the 
term.  While  “thinning”  is  widely  under- 
stood to  refer  to  the  process  of  pruning 
to  reduce  the  density  of  live  branches, 
the  term  “thinning  cut”  was  often  de- 
scribed as  the  removal  of  a branch  to  a 
parent  (as  opposed  to  a “reduction  cut,” 
which  removes  a branch  to  a smaller 
lateral).  This  implied  that  the  process 
of  “thinning”  must  be  performed  with 
“thinning  cuts.”  However,  most  arbor- 
ists would  agree  that  a combination  of 
reduction  cuts  and  cuts  to  parent  stems 
should  be  used  if  thinning  is  necessary. 
This  contradiction,  along  with  the  fact 
that  the  process  of  “thinning”  is  often 
prescribed  even  when  not  necessary,  is 
why  the  term  was  removed. 

Rather  than  specifying  a “method,”  the 
revision  places  emphasis  on  specifying 
one  or  more  pruning  objectives  and  what 
is  required  to  accomplish  those  objectives. 
So  returning  to  our  “clean  the  crown”  ex- 
ample, an  alternative  specification  could 
include  clearly  stated  objectives,  e.g.  “re- 
duce risk  and  improve  tree  health,”  a prun- 
ing system  and  a description  of  what  to 
prune,  including  the  sizes,  types  and  loca- 
tions of  pruning  cuts.  Fastly,  other  details 
such  as  clearance  distances,  debris  dispos- 
al methods  and  other  information  can  be 
added  as  needed. 

Additional  changes 

Other  changes  include  naming  and  de- 
fining four  different  pruning  cuts  (reduc- 
tion, branch  removal,  heading  and  shear- 
ing), an  expanded  list  of  typical  pruning 
objectives  and  updates  to  reflect  new  re- 
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"Clean  " as  a pruning  method  has  been  removed  from  the  standard,  though  it  remains  a defined  term.  Here  a 
Cornerstone  Tree  worker  removes  deadwood  during  2014  Arbor  Day  project  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 


search  and  references  to  other  ANSI  A3  00 
parts  that  have  been  approved  or  updated 
since  the  last  pruning  revision.  The  Annex 
also  has  been  expanded  to  include  expla- 
nations of  terminology,  emerging  concepts 
and  guidelines  for  specifying  common 
pruning  objectives. 

Looking  ahead 

As  ANSI  A3 00  has  expanded  in  scope, 
so  too  has  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to 
maintain  the  standard.  Currently,  the  full 
committee  meets  just  twice  each  year,  with 


much  of  the  work  done  by  subcommittees 
behind  the  scenes.  ASC  A300  needs  the 
ongoing  engagement  of  the  many  industry 
associations,  universities,  corporations, 
government  agencies  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, volunteers  who  donate  their  time 
and  expertise  in  creating  these  standards 
that  continue  to  drive  improvements  in  the 
profession  of  arboriculture. 

Geoff  Kempter  is  the  chair  of  the  ASC 
A3 00  Pruning  Revision  Subgroup.  He  has 
served  as  the  Asplundh  representative  on 


Current  ANSI  A300  standards  for  tree  care 

TCIA  is  the  secretariat  for  the  ANSI  A300  tree  care  management  standards, 
which  are  divided  into  the  following  parts  based  on  tree  care  practices: 

ANSI  A300  (Part  1)  - 2008,  R2014  Pruning 

ANSI  A300  (Part  2)  - 2011  Soil  Management  (includes  Fertilization) 

ANSI  A300  (Part  3)  - 2013  Supplemental  Support  Systems  (includes 
Cabling,  Bracing,  Guying  and  Propping) 

ANSI  A300  (Part  4)  - 2014  Lightning  Protection  Systems 
ANSI  A300  (Part  5)  - 2012  Management  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  During 
Site  Planning,  Site  Development,  and  Construction 
ANSI  A300  (Part  6)  - 2012  Planting  & Transplanting 
ANSI  A300  (Part  7)  - 2012  Integrated  Vegetation  Management  (IVM) 

ANSI  A300  (Part  8)  - 2013  Root  Management 

ANSI  A300  (Part  9)  - 2011  Tree  Risk  Assessment 

ANSI  A300  (Part  10)  - 2016  Integrated  Pest  Management  (IPM) 

^ For  more  A300  information,  click  on  the  Business  tab  at  www.tcia.org. 


the  ASC  A300  since  1996. 

This  article  is  a follow-up  to  a presen- 
tation on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  Ed  Gil- 
man and  Dane  Buell  at  TCI  EXPO  2015 
in  Pittsburgh.  To  listen  to  an  audio  record- 
ing of  that  presentation,  visit  this  page 
in  the  digital  version  of  this  issue  of  TCI 
Magazine  online  at  www.tcia.org,  under 
Publications,  and  click  here.  4 
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Cicoria  Tree  anti  Crane  Service  still  specializes  in  large  trees  anti  difficult  removals,  often  making  use  of 
cranes.  Photos  courtesy  of  Cicoria  Tree  and  Crane  Service. 


By  Janet  Aird 

As  a teenager,  Mark  Cicoria  used 
to  help  his  older  brother,  Ge- 
rard, mow  lawns  in  the  summers. 
When  a customer  asked  them  to  take  down 
a tree  one  day,  they  did  it. 

“We  loved  tree  work,”  Mark  Cicoria 
says.  “In  pretty  short  order,  we  did  away 
with  landscaping.” 

Gerard  founded  Cicoria  Tree  and  Crane 
Service  in  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  in 
1981,  and  Mark  officially  joined  the  com- 
pany in  1991,  when  he  graduated  from 
Norwich  University,  the  military  college 
in  Vermont.  Their  focus  was  on  tree  prun- 
ing and  using  cranes  for  quality  removals. 

In  2002,  when  Gerard  relocated  to  Flor- 
ida, Mark  became  the  owner  and  president 
of  the  company. 

Their  service  area  is  Essex  County  on 
the  North  Shore  of  Massachusetts.  Their 
work  is  70  percent  residential  and  30  per- 
cent commercial  and  municipal,  including 
the  City  of  Beverly,  their  home  base. 

In  2007,  Mark 
Cicoria  bought 
a small  competi- 
tor that  had  a key 
employee,  Hen- 
ry Dix.  In  2008, 
Cicoria  Tree  hired 
Ben  Staples,  who 
has  a wide  breadth 
of  knowledge 
about  plant  health 
care  (PHC),  ac- 
cording to  Cicoria, 
adding  that  Staples 
is  one  of  the  few  arborists  in  the  area  who  is 
a Board  Certified  Master  Arborist  (BCMA) 
and  a member  of  ASCA  (American  Society 
of  Consulting  Arborists). 

“Since  2008,  we’ve  done  a great  job 
doing  a full  complement  of  plant  health 
care,”  Cicoria  says.  “That  is  an  area  of  the 
business  we  are  committed  to  growing.” 


The  company’s  PHC  services  include 
fertilization,  spraying  and  tree  preserva- 
tion as  well  as  managing  customers’  high- 
value  plant  material.  They  also  provide 
tree  pruning  and  shaping,  cabling  and 
bracing,  lot  clearing,  stump  grinding  and 
emergency  services. 

Cicoria  Tree  and  Crane  Service  still 
specializes  in  large  trees  and  difficult  re- 
movals. Cicoria  and  Staples  are  both  qual- 
ified by  ISA  to  evaluate  declining  and  haz- 
ardous trees,  so  they  can  give  customers 
informed  opinions. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  their  busi- 
ness comes  from  repeat  customers  and  re- 
ferrals. Much  of  their  new  business  comes 
from  customers  who  have  found  them  on- 
line. 

The  caliber  of  their  work  and  customer 
satisfaction,  from  the  way  the  office  man- 
agers field  calls  to  the  way  they  follow  up, 
are  other  keys  to  the  company’s  success, 
says  Cicoria. 

“It’s  really  our  people  and  the  experi- 


ence they  have.  We  get  a lot  of  positive 
feedback.  A lot  of  customers  are  home 
when  the  crews  go  there,  and  they  see 
that  the  crew  members  really  care  how  the 
work  turns  out.  That’s  the  basis  of  a busi- 
ness that’s  going  to  be  successful.” 

The  company  has  14  employees  in  the 
field.  One  of  them,  David  Campana,  the 
crane  operator,  has  been  with  the  company 
for  more  than  30  years. 

It’s  challenging  to  find  good  employees, 
Cicoria  says.  During  job  interviews,  he 
asks  young  forestry  grads  what  their  ex- 
pectations are,  and  he  tells  them  that  the 
company  will  try  to  help  them  get  every- 
thing they  need  to  become  professional, 
for  example,  their  ISA  certification  and 
commercial  driver’s  license. 

He  works  hard  to  cultivate  a good  work 
environment  and  continue  to  train  new 
employees.  In  addition,  experienced  em- 
ployees mentor  less  experienced  ones, 
teaching  them  skills  such  as  saw  and  chip- 
per safety,  how  to  back  up  trucks,  plant 
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health  science  and  PHC. 

And  Cicoria  enjoys  seeing  new  em- 
ployees who  didn’t  know  much  about  the 
industry  when  they  were  hired  running  a 
crew  three  to  five  years  later. 

“We  think  of  this  as  a career,  not  a job,” 
he  says.  “It  takes  so  long  to  become  a re- 
ally good  arborist.  It’s  a commitment  to  get 
there.  It  requires  a wide  array  of  talent,  from 
hand  pruning  to  a large  tree  takedown.” 

Although  the  company  uses  newer  mod- 
els of  aerial  lifts  that  provide  increased 
accessibility,  the  company  also  has  some 
very  talented  climbers.  “To  me,  being  a 
tree  climber  is  an  amazing  occupation,” 
Cicoria  says.  “It’s  a combination  of  a per- 
son who  is  equal  parts  athletic,  artistic  and, 
in  some  cases,  fearless,  but  understanding 
limitations.” 

Cicoria  Tree  and  Crane  Service  has  been 
a member  of  TCIA  for  28  years.  It  earned 
TCI  A Accreditation  in  November  2015. 

“I  felt  it  was  taking  the  next  step  to  the 
commitment  to  our  employees  and  our 
customers  that  we’re  doing  everything  we 
can  to  provide  all  levels  of  proper  training 


Although  the  company  uses  newer  models  of  aerial  lifts  that  provide  increased  accessibility  the  company 
also  has  some  very  talented  climbers.  “To  me,  being  a tree  climber  is  an  amazing  occupation,  ” says  Mark 
Cicoria. 


Contact  Charlie  Tentas  at  ctentas@tcia.org  for  your  free  assessment  and 
to  see  what  TCIA  Accreditation  can  do  for  your  business. 


TREE  CARE  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 

1-800-733-2622  ■ tcia.org  ■ Advancing  tree  care  businesses  since  1938 


CONFIDENCE 


Yes,  there  are  adventures  in  tree  work,  but  it's  not  a joke  and  should  never 
be  taken  lightly.  With  proper  education  from  organizations  such  as  TCIA, 
you  limit  the  risks  and  make  your  company  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds! 
Obtaining  our  TCIA  Accreditation,  along  with  years  of  hard  work,  has 
taken  Bofinger's  Tree  Service  to  heights  I never  thought  possible!" 


George  Bohnger 
Bofingers  Tree  Service 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
Accredited  since  2013 
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Since  becoming  accredited [ “We  do  a better  job  of  documenting  safety 
and  training,  and  are  more  aware  of  training., " says  Mark  Cicoria. 


and  safety,”  he  says.  “Ac- 
creditation helps  you  make 
changes  and  continue  your 
professionalism  and  your 
business.” 

The  company  was  in 
good  shape  when  it  came 
to  the  quality  of  its  work 
and  customer  satisfaction, 
he  says,  but  the  Accredita- 
tion process  made  Cicoria 
evaluate  his  company’s 
internal  paperwork  and 
ensure  that  it  was  being 
compliant. 

He  spent  a lot  of  time 
putting  together  the  com- 
pany handbook  and  setting 
policies.  He  tightened  up 
office  procedures  in  terms 
of  new  hires,  says  Cicoria. 
They  now  have  to  sign  pa- 
perwork, which  also  lets 
them  know  they’re  work- 


ing for  a professional  company. 

“We  do  a better  job  of  documenting  safe- 
ty and  training,  and  are  more  aware  of  train- 
ing. Employees  are  always  current  with 
their  training,  including  EHAP  (Electrical 
Hazards  Awareness  Program)  training. 

“It’s  always  exciting  to  have  a profitable 
and  safe  year,  but  even  the  safest  compa- 
ny can  have  an  accident,”  Cicoria  says. 
“There  is  a little  bit  of  a sense  of  breathing 
easier  in  the  sense  of  ‘what  if.’  At  least  if 
an  accident  happens,  you  have  paperwork 
that  shows  people  were  trained.” 

Cicoria  Tree  and  Crane  Service  recently 
built  a new  building  that  has  made  training 
and  repairing  equipment  easier. 

“We’re  continually  trying  to  think  of  the 
customer  first  and  give  the  crews  a very 
good  place  to  work,  a very  safe  environ- 
ment. Our  goal  is  continued  growth  and 
trying  to  reinvest  in  equipment  to  keep  it 
newer,”  Cicoria  says. 

“The  challenges  never  stop.  Owning  a 
tree  service  really  keeps  you  humble.”  ^ 
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Training  is  crucial,  which  is  why  ACRT  places  great  value  in 
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The  result?  A rich  training  experience 
customized  for  your  staff. 


Training  at  ACRT 


Classes  at  our  Akron,  Ohio,  training 
center  provide  cost-effective  ways  for 
individuals  or  small  groups  to  receive 
valuable  hands-on  training  by  professional 
instructors.  For  dates,  call  School  Director 
Lois  Tennant  at  (800)  622-2562,  ext.  240. 
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By  Duane  Cashin 

In  my  recent  work  with  tree  care  com- 
pany owners  and  executives,  I have 
noticed  two  recurring  themes  that  I 
would  like  to  address  in  this  article. 

The  first  is  a desire  to  increase  mar- 
ket share  and  annual  sales  revenues;  the 
second  is  dealing  with  the  challenge  of 
finding  top  sales  talent  and  tree  care  tech- 
nicians to  meet  the  increased  production 
demand  in  the  field. 

Be  clear  on  what  it  is  you  really  sell  & 
the  value  you  provide 

When  it  comes  to  increasing  annual 
sales  revenues,  it  is  very  important  to  have 
a clear  understanding  of  exactly  what  it  is 
your  customers  are  buying  from  you. 

Here’s  an  example  to  help  illustrate  my 
point.  The  other  day  I asked  a group  of 
“print”  sales  representatives  what  it  is  they 
sell.  Most  of  the  10  reps  in  the  room  gave 
me  a perplexed  look  as  if  to  ask,  “Isn’t  it 
obvious  what  we  sell?” 

We  went  around  the  room  and  each  rep 
stated  their  opinion  of  what  they  provide 
for  their  clients.  We  heard  things  such  as: 

• “Ink  on  paper.” 

• “Brochures  and  annual  reports.” 

• “One-stop  shopping.” 

• “I  sell  myself.” 

On  one  hand,  I guess  they  were  all  cor- 
rect. On  the  other  hand,  their  perspective 
of  what  they  provide  is  a list  of  “products” 
and  “features”  and  not  the  outcomes  and 
results  their  clients  desire.  Their  view  of 
what  they  sell  is  through  their  eyes  and,  as 
a result,  they  present  themselves  to  pros- 
pects/customers as  “product  peddlers” 
versus  being  respected  as  business  advi- 
sors, which  is  their  objective. 

A feature  and  function  approach  to  sell- 
ing reduces  salespeople,  and  their  organi- 
zation, to  a commodity  in  the  eyes  of  po- 
tential buyers  and  significantly  reduces  the 


When  it  comes  to  increasing  annual  sales 
revenues,  it  is  very  important  to  have  a clear 
understanding  of  exactly  what  it  is  your  customers 
are  buying  from  you.  TCIA  staff  photo. 
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ways  in  which  the  sales  representative  and 
the  company  can  differentiate  themselves 
from  the  competition. 

This  commodity  perspective  also  reduc- 
es the  ways  in  which  the  organization  can 
serve  its  clients  and  deliver  meaningful 
value.  Obviously,  this  has  a negative  effect 


on  sales  revenues  and  in  many  cases  takes 
the  value-added  health  care  monitoring 
and  monthly  recurring-revenue  opportuni- 
ties off  the  table. 

Going  back  to  the  print  example  for  a 
moment,  if  you  think  about  it,  there  really 
is  only  one  reason  any  company  purchases 
brochures,  letterhead,  business  cards,  ban- 
ners and  other  printed  products,  and  that  is 
to  capture  the  attention  of  their  buyers  and 
sell  more  of  their  products  and  services  to 
increase  market  share  and  profitable  rev- 
enues. 

Recently  I also  asked  a tree  care  compa- 
ny sales  representative  what  it  is  he  sells, 
and  he  said: 

• “Planned  plant  health  care  monitor- 
ing.” 

• “Healthy  trees.” 

• “Insect  and  disease  control.” 

I guess  we  could  agree  that  he  is  also 
correct.  However,  just  as  with  the  print 
reps,  by  focusing  on  products,  features 
and  functions,  he  is  commoditizing  him- 
self and  his  company. 

Top-producing  reps  and  industry- 
leading organizations  have  identified  and 
understand  the  results  and  outcomes  their 
customers  desire,  and  they  keep  every 
question  and  suggestion  focused  on  these 
desires  like  a laser  beam. 

In  your  case,  perhaps  your  clients  pur- 
chase: 

• pride  in  the  appearance  of  their  prop- 
erty; 

• maintaining  and  increasing  their 
property  value; 

• the  joy  they  receive  in  protecting  and 
caring  for  a beautiful  living  plant,  tree 
or  shrub; 

• safety; 

• image;  and/or 

• legacy. 

In  a recent  interview  with  Andy  Felix, 
president  of  TCIA  member  company  Tree 
Tech,  Inc.,  he  said,  “It  is  very  import- 
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ant  that  when  our  sales  professionals  are 
meeting  with  a prospective  client,  that 
they  ask  a series  of  relevant  and  meaning- 
ful questions  to  uncover  exactly  what  is 
important  to  that  person.  I don’t  want  my 
reps  to  simply  give  a price  for  the  problem 
or  issue  that  the  prospect  thinks  they  have 
and  leave  it  at  that.  With  this  ‘hit-and-run’ 
approach,  you  become  an  ‘order  taker’  and 
greatly  diminish  the  value  you  can  pro- 
vide. By  asking  great  probing  questions, 
a rep  can  uncover  the  real  desires  and 
concerns  the  prospect  has  relative  to  their 
property,  and  in  doing  so  increase  the  val- 
ue provided  and  revenues  generated.  It’s 
this  client- focused  approach  that  fuels  our 
monthly  monitoring  programs  and  recur- 
ring revenues.” 

The  moral  of  this  story  is  to  help  your 
sales  representatives  get  in  touch  with  the 
real  reasons  clients  purchase  your  products 
and  services.  In  doing  so,  you  will  help 
them  step  into  the  role  of  advisor,  expert 
and  collaborator.  When  this  is  achieved, 
you  will  experience  an  increase  in  your 
deal  size  and  recurring  monthly  revenues. 
It’s  virtually  guaranteed. 

Attract  top  talent  and  create  a distinct 
competitive  advantage 

In  addition  to  leveraging  the  insight  you 
have  regarding  your  client’s  true  buying 
motivation,  I’d  like  to  give  you  an  addi- 
tional tip  on  how  to  create  a distinct  com- 
petitive advantage  in  your  market  and  sup- 
port your  desire  to  realize  year-after-year 
growth. 

Virtually  every  executive  I have  inter- 
viewed over  the  last  six  months  has  said 
they  are  finding  it  very  difficult  to  find  and 
onboard  top  talent.  And,  unfortunately, 
those  who  feel  they  must  hire  from  within 
the  tree  care  industry  are  more  often  than 
not  dissatisfied  with  their  new-hire’s  per- 
formance. 

The  companies  in  the  tree  care  indus- 
try that  are  experiencing  year-after-year 
growth  and  expansion  have  cracked  the 
code  on  identifying  and  onboarding  talent- 
ed new  hires  for  virtually  every  position 
within  their  organization. 

Here  are  some  of  the  actions  these  suc- 
cessful growth  companies  are  taking  to 
gain  a competitive  edge: 

• Top  leadership  has  pledged  and  strives 
to  create  a culture  that  elevates  the  com- 


pany to  a “best-place-to-work”  category. 
Making  a solid  commitment  to  creating 
and  sustaining  this  culture  accomplishes 
two  key  growth  objectives.  First,  you  keep 
top  talent  and  they  become  role  models 
and  mentors,  helping  to  set  the  example 
and  sustain  momentum.  Second,  you  suc- 
ceed in  creating  such  a positive  reputation 
in  your  market  that  you  attract  top  talent. 
Your  company  becomes  known  as  a mag- 
nificent place  to  work  and  grow,  and  top 


talent  will  routinely  seek  out  the  opportu- 
nity to  become  part  of  your  team. 

• To  achieve  this  envied  position,  com- 
pany leadership  typically  takes  the  follow- 
ing actions: 

o Communicates  in  a crystal-clear  fash- 
ion their  expectations  of  every  posi- 
tion and  person  in  the  organization. 
Every  employee  knows  what  top  per- 
formance and  poor  performance  looks 
like  in  their  position  and,  in  no  uncer- 
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tain  terms,  what  is  expected  of  them. 

o Leadership  provides  weekly  and 
monthly  feedback  on  performance  so 
everyone  knows  exactly  where  he  or 
she  stands. 

o Training  and  support  are  highly  re- 
garded throughout  the  organization 
and  are  frequently  applied  to  the  de- 
gree necessary  to  achieve  top  perfor- 
mance in  the  areas  of  both  internal 
and  external  service. 


If  you  cannot  effectively 
serve  one  another  internally, 
you  will  not  be  able  to  serve 
your  clients  externally  to  the 
degree  necessary  to  stand  out 
from  your  competition. 


Top-performing  growth  companies 
learn  how  to  properly  onboard,  train  and 
support  new  hires.  They  are  able  to  take 
an  energetic  and  intelligent  person  who 
has  a passion  for  learning  and  growth 
and  teach  and  train  him  or  her  how  to 
perform  and  fit  in  with  the  organiza- 
tion’s culture.  With  this  support  mech- 


anism in  place,  a tree  care  company  is 
in  complete  control  of  its  destiny.  It  is 
capable  of  increasing  sales  while  simul- 
taneously onboarding  new  service  tech- 
nicians that  will  satisfy  the  additional 
increase  in  demand. 

Investment  is  required 

Year-after-year  growth  is  not  a “nice- 
to-have”  objective,  it’s  a mandatory  result 
that  must  be  achieved. 

In  business  school  they  teach  us  that 
every  company  is  in  one  of  three  possible 
phases  at  any  given  time: 

• growth 

• status  quo 

• decline 

I respectfully  disagree. 

My  30  years  of  business  experience  has 
proven  to  me  there  are  only  two  catego- 
ries, not  three. 

There  is  growth  and  decline.  Any  orga- 
nization that  thinks  it  is  jogging  in  place 
and  that  all  is  well  is  headed  for  trouble. 
Our  business  is  either  growing  or  shrink- 
ing. Every  year,  our  expenses  are  guaran- 
teed to  increase  in  some  form  or  another, 
and  our  revenues  must  outpace  these  in- 
creases to  ensure  our  organization  remains 
healthy  and  vibrant. 

In  a recent  interview  with  Jeff  Wilson, 
president  of  sales  & marketing  with  TCI  A 
member  company  Wachtel  Tree  Science  & 
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Service,  Inc.,  I was  reminded  of  this  quote: 
“What  happens  if  I invest  in  training  my 
people  and  they  leave?  Well,  what  hap- 
pens if  you  don’t  and  they  stay?” 

Jeff  explained  that,  “Growth  is  all  about 
‘people.’  It’s  not  about  the  trees.  Growth 
requires  an  investment.  Growth  is  all 
about  a deep  understanding  of  our  custom- 
er’s  buying  preferences  and  our  employ- 
ee’s perspective  and  commitment.  Growth 
is  about  realizing  we  don’t  know  it  all  and 
we  must  remain  curious  and  continue  to 
learn.” 

Putting  it  all  together 

Here’s  the  vision:  Your  sales  team  em- 
braces the  fact  they  sell  image,  safety  and 
pride.  They  become  expert  at  asking  killer, 
probing  questions  to  uncover  additional 
needs  and  desires.  They  become  highly 
skilled  at  linking  what  the  prospect  or  cli- 
ent wants  to  the  expertise  and  results  your 
company  can  provide,  and,  lo  and  behold, 
your  deal  size  increases,  your  revenues 
from  your  base  of  customers  increase  and 
you  systematically  get  referrals  and  on- 
board new  clients.  To  support  the  growth 
in  revenues,  you  are  expert  at  identifying 
candidates  who  possess  the  innate  person- 
ality, energy  and  desire  to  grow  you  want, 
and  you  effectively  onboard  them  with  the 
training  and  support  necessary  to  ensure 
their  success. 

Now,  that’s  a formula  for  growth!  I wish 
you  all  the  best. 

Duane  Cashin  works  with  organiza- 
tions that  want  to  increase  profitable 
sales,  shorten  the  sales  cycle  and  obtain 
referrals  at  the  executive  level.  In  ad- 
dition to  building  and  leading  award- 
winning sales  organizations  in  sever- 
al Fortune  500  companies,  and  earning 
membership  in  both  The  Presidents  ’ Club 
and  Circle  of  Excellence,  Duane  built 
and  sold  a multi-million- dollar  graphics 
company  that  served  clients  including  the 
NFL,  the  Winter  Olympics,  MTV  Studios 
and  Rockefeller  Center 

This  article  is  a preview  of  the  pre- 
sentation he  will  give,  “Expect  More 
- Sell  More,  ” this  February  at  Winter 
Management  Conference  2017  in  Puerto 
Rico.  For  more  information  about  WMC 
or  to  register,  visit  www.tcia.org  and 
click  on  Events. 
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The  testing  grounds  was  a Davey  Tree  Research  Farm  tucked  away  between  corn  and  soybean  fields  in  northeast  Ohio.  Photos  courtesy  of  the  author. 


By  Guy  Meilleur,  BCMA 

Davey  Tree  Research  Farm  is 
tucked  away  between  corn  and 
soybean  fields  in  northeast  Ohio. 
Once  every  three  years,  researchers  and 
technicians  gather  here  for  Biomechan- 
ics Research  Week,  a chance  to  cut,  pull 
and  learn  from  trees  that  Davey  planted 
for  research  purposes  more  than  50  years 
ago.  This  past  August,  researchers  from 
several  states  and  as  far  away  as  Mexico 
once  again  sought  answers  to  persistent 
questions  about  tree  health  and  safety  at 
the  gathering. 

“Things  we  cannot  do  in  people’s  back- 
yards we  can  do  here,  to  test  the  limits  of 
trees’  ability  to  withstand  the  environment 
and  what  we  do  to  them,”  says  Alan  Siew- 
ert,  an  event  organizer  and  urban  forester 
with  the  Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, an  event  sponsor. 

“The  work  was  difficult,  but  I expect 
the  results  will  improve  our  understanding 
of  trees,”  says  Ryan  Lewis,  BCMA,  with 
Limbwalker  Tree  Service  Inc.,  an  accredit- 
ed, 1 0-year  TCI  A member  company  based 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  which  contribut- 
ed five  days  of  Lewis’  climbing  work. 


Biomechanics,  according  to  Wikipedia, 
is  “The  study  of  the  structure  and  function 
of  biological  systems  ...  by  means  of  the 
methods  of  mechanics  (the  details  about 
how  something  works  or  is  done).”  Tree 
function  can  only  be  studied  over  time  - 
one  view  does  not  tell  us  enough  to  under- 
stand a system  as  complex,  dynamic  and 
interrelated  as  a mature  tree.  Over  time, 
this  triennial  event  in  Ohio  makes  under- 
standing possible. 

In  2010,  a long  row  of  red  maple  trees 
was  trenched,  just  a foot  from  their  trunks. 
(Image  1)  The  experiment  was  designed 
so  any  loss  of  stability  could  be  calcu- 
lated by  pulling  on  the  trees.  However, 
the  regrowth  of  the  roots  restored  stabil- 
ity so  rapidly  that  this  experiment  was 
abandoned.  Smaller-scale  root-cutting 
experiments  yielded  numbers  that  could 
be  codified  as  mechanical-engineering 
formulas,  or  “rules  of  thumb”  for  failure, 
such  as  “Three  times  the  trunk  diameter  is 
the  minimum  distance  for  trenching,”  and 
“The  average  decrease  in  stability  for  each 
root  cut  is  15  percent.”  But  engineering 
formulas  are  based  not  on  living  wood  but 
on  uniform,  unresponsive  materials.  Re- 
search is  required  to  test  their  reliability. 


By  directly  measuring  response  growth, 
decay  and  compartmentalization  over 
time,  we  can  see  the  tree  restore  mechani- 
cal stability  in  spite  of  formulas. 

In  2013,  pull  testing  trees  and  branch- 
es in  one  direction,  “pure  static  loading,” 
was  the  primary  activity,  culminating  with 
“The  Wager  Tree.”  This  10-inch  DBH  red 
maple  (Images  2 & 3)  had  a gruesome- 
looking  open  cavity  more  than  6 feet  long. 


image  1:  Severed  roots  grew  back  over  this  two- 
foot  trench.  The  results  await  documentation. 
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Forty  researchers  and  technicians  stuck 
pins  at  the  points  where  they  thought  the 
tree  would  fail.  Not  surprisingly,  most  of 
these  guesses  landed  at  the  center  of  the 
“obvious  defect.” 

Technician  Will  Koomjian  cranked  the 
winch  up  to  9.4  kilonewtons  of  pull  - greater 
than  a ton  of  force  - before  the  trunk  first 
i failed  - above  the  cavity!  Every  guess  was 
low,  recalling  Carl  Sagan’s  observation 
that  “Science  is  an  attitude,  of  skeptically 
interrogating  the  universe,  with  a fine  un- 
derstanding of  human  fallibility.” 

The  next  point  to  break  was  a lawn 
mower  wound  on  a buttress  root.  When 
the  trunk  was  near  horizontal,  the  tissue 
around  the  cavity  twisted  apart.  We  cut 
off  the  brush  and  pushed  the  trunk  back 
to  vertical,  amazed  at  the  reconnection 
of  those  trunk  fibers.  Similarly  surprising 
strength  around  cavities  in  plane  trees  led 
Dr.  Ed  Gilman  to  speak  for  everyone  in 
2010:  “We  know  next  to  nothing  about  tree 
biomechanics.”  In  2014,  an  understanding 
of  human  fallibility  was  added  to  the  ISA 
Dictionary:  “defect:  A feature,  condition, 
or  deformity  of  a tree  that  (may)  weaken 
structure  or  stability  and  could  contribute 
to  tree  failure.”  We  hoped  to  see  in  2016 
the  Wager  Tree  regenerating,  but  its  only 
response  was  to  die. 

In  2016,  Adolfo  Sanchez  of  Guadalaja- 
ra, Mexico,  teamed  with  Davey’s  Eduardo 


Image  4:  By  winching  branches  in  two  directions 
simultaneously  Adolfo  Sanchez  and  Eduardo  Medi- 
na were  able  to  document  the  effects  of  combined 
static  and  torsional  loading. 


Medina  to  carry  pull  testing  to  the  next 
level.  (Image  4)  By  winching  branches  in 
two  directions  simultaneously,  they  were 
able  to  document  the  effects  of  combined 
static  and  torsional  loading. 

“For  the  first  time  ever,  we  combined 
bending  moment  and  torsion  (twisting)  in 
a pull  test,”  Sanchez  enthused.  “The  re- 
sults were  incredible,  to  see  the  visual  cri- 
teria of  failure  works  in  a 6-inch  branch! 
The  45-degree  angle  of  failure  indicates 
both  forces  at  work.  Before  that  moment, 
we  only  had  results  from  a 2-inch  branch. 

“The  other  interesting  result  was,  we  re- 
produced a similar  failure  as  a natural  break, 
and  a total  failure,  as  the  branch  tore  off 
completely.  In  the  past  pull-testing,  the  only 
stress  we  measured  was  bending  moment, 
and  the  result  was  a partial  failure  and  a 
hanging  branch.  The  next  step  is  to  measure 
the  magnitude  of  stress  in  different  species.” 

A 6-inch  pin  oak  branch  was  tom  off 
in  a pull  test  (Image  5),  part  of  a study  on 
European-style  crown  regeneration  using 
structural  pmning  techniques  outlined  by 
Henry  Davis  ( TCI , May  2003).  Some  trees 
were  reduced  by  20  feet  or  more,  using 
cuts  under  the  4-inch  maximum  set  in  the 
German  and  English  tree  care  standards. 
Climbers  measured  their  index  fingers  be- 
fore ascending  so  they  could  quickly  know 
where  to  make  the  right  cuts.  The  bigger, 
subordinating  cuts  were  made  first.  We  did 
not  try  to  estimate  the  relative  size  of  the 
remaining  laterals  or  guess  at  their  ability 
to  take  on  the  terminal  role,  which  encour- 


ages outward  growth.  Mature  trees  have 
overextended  limbs  - terminal  roles  gone 
wild!  - so  the  objective  is  the  very  oppo- 
site, downward  growth.  (Images  6&7) 
Originally,  one  thought  was  to  take  more 
than  40  percent  off  many  of  the  trees,  but  a 
lack  of  easy  bmsh  disposal  and  mercy  by 
the  climbers  kept  the  dose  lower.  Many  cuts 
were  made  at  a fork,  and  some  were  made 


image  5:  Ward  Peterson  of  Davey  holds  up  a 6-inch 
pin  oak  branch  torn  off  in  a pull  test.  The  stub  was 
left  alone  to  respond  on  its  own , so  the  results  of 
this  “natural  fracturing " can  be  studied.  The  break 
stopped  near  a node , which  had  no  laterals  but  a 
lot  of  strength. 
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Image  6:  Ends  were  reduced  back  to  laterals. 


back  to  an  upright  lateral  behind  the  fork. 
Species  including  sweetgums,  red  maples, 
pin  oaks,  silver  maples  and  white  pines 
were  selected  in  a random  pattern,  with  all 
treatments  receiving  a range  of  sunny  and 
shady  conditions.  We  knew  from  past  work 
in  the  field  that  exposure  to  sunlight  is  a 
big  factor  in  crown  regeneration.  Dr.  Jake 
Miesbauer  and  technician  Don  Ropollo 
discovered  this  the  hard  way,  from  rot  as 
response  to  large  cuts  made  in  2013. 

In  2019  and  2022,  Biomechanics  Week 
participants  will  take  increment  cores  to 


document  the  limits  of  decay  from  prun- 
ing wounds  and  will  measure  the  lateral 
branches  below  the  specified  cuts  to  assess 
the  trees’  response  after  three  and  six  years. 
“I  hope  that  the  results  of  this  project  can 
affect  the  daily  decisions  we  make  while 
pruning,  and  how  we  train  new  arborists,” 
says  Limbwalker’s  Ryan  Lewis.  “We’ll  do 
better  work  when  we  pay  attention  to  tree 
growth  and  rely  less  on  arbitrary  formulas, 
like  the  one-third  rule.” 

Participants  expect  the  same  results  in 
Ohio  that  are  typically  seen  in  the  field,  in 
line  with  Jason  Grabosky’s  and  Ed  Gilman’s 
reduction  of  Shumard  oaks  and  live  oaks  in 
Florida.  Sprouting  from  the  cut  surface  was 
rare,  with  regrowth  dispersed  among  interior 
laterals.  The  trees  may  reconfirm  that  2007 
study,  indicating  that  specified  retrench- 
ment by  European  standards  can  regener- 
ate smaller,  safer,  healthy,  long-lived  and 
low-maintenance  crowns.  (Image  8) 

Other  pruning  studies  ran  concurrently, 
including  graft-inducing  surgery  on  com- 
pacted and  included  bark.  Natural  grafting 


Image  7;  Cuts  shaped  like  little  crowns , "cor- 
onets, " may  prove  to  increase  decay  without 
improving  tree  response. 

(also  known  as  “kissing,”  inosculation  or 
anastomosis)  is  common  with  non-vascular 
plants,  but  less  documented  among  woody 
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vascular  plants.  Arborists 
observing  the  body  lan- 
guage of  trees  will  notice 
some  of  those  bodies  graft- 
ing to  themselves  and  each 
other,  but  we  don’t  always 
have  time  for  details.  Af- 
ter surgery,  one  white  oak 
replaced  included  bark  be- 
tween two  10-inch  codom- 
inant stems  with  a branch 
bark  ridge  in  just  two  years, 

2011-2013.  Self-grafting 
might  seem  unusual,  but 
it’s  a normal  process  in  bi- 
ological systems. 

After  successfully  tracing 
included  bark  on  Bradford 
pears  in  his  own  yard,  Michael  Frankhaus- 
er  “wondered  about  the  introduction  of 
friction  savers  into  tree  care.  The  idea  was 
to  reduce  damage  in  this  very  same  area, 
but  I wonder  if  any  research  was  done  to 
see  if  that  damage  even  mattered  or  was 
actually  detrimental.  So  many  things  get 


pushed  through  on  a sin- 
gle case  or  a very  limited 
case  situation. 

“Tree  research  is  really 
hard  to  do,”  Frankhaus- 
er  observes.  “They’re 
the  hardest  of  all  living 
organisms  to  study.  I 
honestly  believe  this  is 
why  they  are  so  neglect- 
ed. Professors  like  to  be 
able  to  nail  down  facts, 
which  is  way  easier  when 
you’re  working  with  fruit 
flies.  So  the  smartest  guys 
are  working  on  the  least 
complicated  systems  be- 
cause they  can  maintain 
a high  level  of  accuracy.  Coming  from  a 
biochemistry  background,  I think  tree  sys- 
tems are  scary  because  there  are  so  many 
variables.  But  I also  think  that  this  surgery 
warrants  further  research  and  may  prove 
to  be  a beneficial  treatment.”  The  forks 
chosen  were  at  least  50  percent  includ- 


ed, as  measured  in  work  done  by  Duncan 
Slater  in  England.  The  general  rule  is  to 
remove  black  and  dark-brown  bark  and 
avoid  damaging  white  tissue. 

Another  study  focused  on  avoiding  in- 
cluded bark  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  After 
girdling  roots  are  removed,  we  often  see 
black  plates  of  bark  that  have  been  com- 
pacted by  the  pressure  of  girdling.  The  tis- 
sue above  the  girdle  can  quickly  expand 
and  roll  over  this  black  bark,  forming  the 
structural  defect  known  as  included  bark. 
Scraping  off  the  compacted  bark  allows 
the  phloem  beneath  to  expand  outward, 
preventing  the  tissue  above  from  “includ- 
ing” it.  In  our  experiment,  we  removed 
half  of  the  compacted  bark  in  alternating 
strips,  avoiding  damage  to  white  tissue. 
We  will  see  whether  bark  tracing  in  Au- 
gust in  Ohio  will  promote  the  relative  ex- 
pansion of  phloem  that  we  have  seen  in 
the  field. 

“My  short  experience  with  the  pruning 
project  was  completely  educational.  I had 
a great  time!”  reports  Alan  Kraus,  owner 


Image  8:  No  room  for  chisels  in  this 
fork!  Pruning  with  a straight  handsaw 
was  less  precise. 


Visit  us  at  TCI  Expo  at  the 
Vermeer  Booth  #1339 
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of  Independent  Tree  LLC,  an  eight-year 
TCI  A member  company  based  in  New- 
bury, Ohio.  “It  vindicated  some  of  my 
current  practices,  and  gave  me  new  ideas 
and  thought  processes.  ...  I’ll  be  back  in 
2019!” 

Thursday  afternoon,  the  researchers  pre- 
sented their  work  to  the  technicians  and 
more  than  50  members  of  the  public  in 
the  triennial  Biomechanics  Field  Seminar. 
Two  more  studies  focused  on  root  anatomy, 


which  revealed  some  unexpected  grafting, 
including  some  between  different  tree  spe- 
cies. These  connections  reminded  research- 
ers of  how  much  we  do  not  know  about  tree 
ecosystems  and  the  strands  in  the  web  un- 
derground that  we  typically  do  not  see. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  tree,  blocking 
down  a spar  creates  a lot  of  strain  on  the 
trunk,  which  has  resulted  in  tragic  ac- 
cidents. How  much  strain  is  too  much? 
“We’re  trying  to  learn  how  to  measure 


that,”  reports  Lucas  Drews  of  Woodland 
Tree  Service  in  Rockford,  Michigan.  “One 
trend  we  have  seen  is,  if  the  lowering  rope 
is  perpendicular  and  secured  to  the  base  of 
the  tree,  the  force  is  much  lower  than  it  is 
with  an  anchor  point  on  another  tree.” 

Friday,  another  large  group  cycled 
through  a dozen  stations  set  up  on  site, 
learning  the  whys  and  hows  of  Pollinator 
Plot  Development.  Recognizing  the  value 
of  the  ecosystem  in  which  trees  play  so 
many  parts,  Davey  aims  to  expand  their 
companion  planting  and  maintenance  ser- 
vices. At  the  edges  of  the  tree  plantation, 
areas  are  left  unmown,  and  plantings  are 
selected  for  pollinators  and  other  benefi- 
cial associates.  (Next  to  our  work  area,  the 
honey-tasting  station  sweetened  our  day 
and  replenished  our  resources!) 

Cross-pollination  of  ideas  was  “the 
original  intent  of  Biomechanics  Week, 
even  before  the  research,”  recalls  Ward 
Peterson.  “Getting  researchers  and  prac- 
titioners working  together  helps  them  all 
get  a broader  view  of  their  potential  con- 
nections and  contributions  to  the  indus- 
try. Culturing  a climate  of  creativity  and 
mutual  understanding  is  breeding  fresh 
approaches  to  the  research  and  practice  of 
tree  care.” 

The  TREE  (Tree  Research  & Educa- 
tion Endowment)  Fund,  The  Davey  Tree 
Expert  Company,  the  ISA  and  Busy  Bee 
Services  Ltd.  provided  funding  for  Bio- 
mechanics Research  Week  this  year.  Mark 
Hoenigman  (“honey  man”  in  German), 
a partner  with  Busy  Bee  Services  Ltd., 
based  in  Novelty,  Ohio,  was  one  of  several 
small  businesses  providing  the  machinery 
and  energy  to  keep  operations  running 
sweetly. 

References 
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Advertisement 


We  all  love  to  try  the  newest  gadgets  and  techniques  in  the  field,  but  new  tools  can  bring  new  risks.  Things 
move  at  such  a fast  pace  in  our  business;  we  sometimes  forget  to  press  pause  and  consider  the  soundness 
of  our  decisions,  and  that's  never  more  important  than  when  we're  trying  something  for  the  first  time. 


Be  Excited,  But  Cautious  with  New  Gear 

1 can  think  of  four  prototype  devices  I've  seen  recently  that 
are  made  for  utilizing  Stationary  Rope  Techniques  (SRT). 
I've  seen  chatter  on  discussion  boards  and  test  videos 
online  for  items  not  even  available  yet.  This  is  mostly  a 
good  thing;  it's  exciting  to  see  new  products  that  can  help 
us  improve  on  the  job. 

The  potential  downside  of  all  this  progress:  A lot  of  untested 
gear  and  untested  techniques  are  being  circulated.  While 
veteran  tree  climbers  know  when  to  be  skeptical,  some 
less  experienced  climbers  may  not  have  the  skill  levels 
yet  to  identify  potential  flaws  in  gear  and  methods. 

Balancing  Progression  with  Safety 

So  how  do  we  balance  progression  in  our  field  technology 
with  safety?  For  one,  let's  be  careful  with  sharing  our 
thoughts  in  a public  forum  without  also  discussing  the 
ways  new  technology  or  new  methods  could  fail  end 
users.  Manufacturers  go  to  great  lengths  (and  expense)  to 
test  equipment  before  it's  put  into  mass  production.  We 
should  apply  the  same  standard  operating  procedure  to 
the  way  we  share  our  innovations  and  creative  methods. 


different  loads  on  various  anchor  points,  but  an  error  in 
judgment  can  often  create  more  force  on  the  redirects 
than  the  original  anchor  point.  And  that's  dangerous,  as  it 
can  provide  climbers  a false  sense  of  security. 

It's  important  to  have  a thorough  understanding  of  how, 
through  our  climbing  design  methods,  we  direct  force  into 
a tree.  New  gear  and  gadgets  shouldn't  be  leaned  upon 
to  replace  this  baseline  knowledge. 

Peer  Perspectives 

I am  all  for  innovation  and  progress  — I work  toward 
them  daily.  But  whenever  I'm  trying  new  gear  or  a new 
technique,  I often  build  an  extra  step  into  the  day's  work 
by  taking  a deep  look  at  how  that  new  thing  could  present 
danger  to  myself  or  others.  We  also  need  to  lean  on  our 
community  of  arborists,  reviewing  new  products  and 
techniques  with  peers  to  see  what  insights  they  have 
that  we  missed. 

Innovative  tools  require  focused  examinations  to  ensure 
we're  moving  ourselves  — and  the  industry  — forward 
safely.  Keep  this  in  mind  the  next  time  you  hear  about  the 
latest  new  novelty  on  the  market! 


Assess  Before  Ascending 

It's  not  just  a matter  of  the  gadget  itself,  but  also  the  way 
it's  implemented  — or  often  inaccurately  implemented  — in 
the  field. 

Consider  all  the  ideas  we’re  sharing  about  new  gadgets  and 
tricks  we  can  use  for  SRT  for  example.  There  are  multiple 
ways  we  can  use  redirects  with  numerous  anchor  points. 
Savvy  climbers  understand  how  these  angles  account  for 


Mark  Chisholm  is  a three-time  International  Tree  Climbing  Champion  and 
third-generation,  ISA-certified  arborist  with  Aspen  Tree  Expert  Company  in 
New  Jersey.  He  consults  internationally  on  tree  care  issues  and  conducts 
training  seminars  forSTIHL, 

Want  to  see  Mark  using  a gadget  at  work? 

See  him  demo  how  to  use  a load  cell  to  measure  force 
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Proper  planting  can  help  a tree  attain  its  full  potential.  Similarly,  proper  planning  and  a clear  vision  are 
essential  to  grow  a business  or  to  reach  any  worthwhile  goal.  TCI  A staff  file  photo. 


By  David  Horsager 

I met  an  88-year-old  man  named  Orville 
at  my  health  club.  I first  noticed  him 
one  afternoon  while  checking  in  at  the 
front  desk.  I noticed  Orville  stumbling 
along  behind  me.  There  was  no  way  this 
man,  slowly  shuffling  along  the  path  to  the 
gym,  was  going  to  do  any  kind  of  mean- 
ingful workout!  Orville  patiently  moved, 
inch  by  inch,  into  the  weight-training  area, 
picked  up  some  dumbbells,  and,  with  an 
audible  grunt,  started  his  routine. 

One  day  I happened  to  see  Orville  out 
of  the  comer  of  my  eye,  stepping  onto  one 
of  the  treadmills.  I was  across  the  room, 
and  he  was  already  reaching  for  the  start 
button.  Too  far  away  to  help  him,  I just 
stood  there  and  watched.  As  the  treadmill 
came  to  life,  Orville  took  one  small  step, 
and  then  another.  The  machine  picked  up 
speed,  but  miraculously,  so  did  his  legs. 
Within  a minute  he  hit  full  stride,  mnning 
like  a man  half  his  age. 

At  this  point  the  reality  of  the  situation 
dawned  on  me.  Orville’s  problem  wasn’t 
with  his  legs,  it  was  with  his  vision.  He 
couldn’t  see  where  he  was  going.  Though 
Orville  did  nothing  to  cause  his  vision 
problem,  it  is  a powerful  example  of  how 
limited  we  are  when  we  lack  clarity  and 
vision. 

How  often  do  leaders  and  employees 
lack  clarity  in  their  communication  and,  as 
a result,  drive  forward  ambiguous  goals? 

I think  90  days  is  the  best  timeframe  for 
most  goals.  A year  is  too  long  - see  how 
few  people  keep  New  Year  resolutions? 
Twenty-one  days  is  too  short  for  most 
real  change.  However,  in  90  days  I lost  33 
pounds  and  have  seen  people  triple  sales 
and  stop  complaining. 

That’s  why  I like  the  90-Day  Quick 
Plan.  It  is  a strategy  for  getting  clear  on 
how  you  are  going  to  achieve  your  most 
vital  goals. 

Pick  an  area  of  your  business  or  per- 
sonal life  that  you’d  like  to  address,  and 
then  ask  six  questions.  Don’t  wait  to  start, 
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because  the  plan  should  take  less  than  30 
minutes  to  create. 

Question  1:  Where  am  I?  If  you  do 

not  know  where  you  are  today,  you  cannot 
know  where  you  would  like  to  be  in  the 
future.  Ask  this  question  and  you  will  be 
able  to  quickly  identify  strengths,  weak- 
nesses, opportunities  and  threats.  For 


example,  where  am  I in  my  relationship 
with  my  kids?  Where  am  I in  my  health? 
Where  am  I in  comparison  to  expected 
sales?  Where  are  we  as  far  as  the  number 
of  people  we  are  reaching  with  our  mes- 
sage or  product? 

Question  2:  Where  am  I going  in  90 

days?  This  is  not  one  year  or  five  years 
like  many  strategic  plans.  Thinking  about 
your  answer  in  Question  1 about  where 
you  would  like  to  be  in  90  days,  write  a 
clear,  quantifiable  (numerical)  goal.  You 
will  likely  accomplish  more  than  you 
thought  in  just  90  days. 

Question  3:  Why  am  I going?  If  the 

“Why”  is  strong  enough,  the  plan  does 
not  need  to  be  perfect.  If  a building  is 
burning  and  my  kids  are  in  it,  I don’t 
need  to  know  every  detail  - I’m  go- 
ing in  because  my  “Why”  is  so  strong. 
When  you  are  motivated  and  unified, 
you’ll  do  the  little  things  differently. 
You’ll  stay  passionate  and  focused,  and 
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you’ll  finish  well. 

Question  4:  How  am  I going  to  get 
there?  Keep  asking  “How?”  until  you 
commit  to  taking  specific  actions. 

Question  5:  How  am  I going  to  get 
there?  I press  people  to  ask  “How?”  until 
they  have  come  up  with  a specific  action 
they  will  take  starting  today,  or  tomorrow 
at  the  latest.  Be  tough  on  yourself  with 
this. 

Question  6:  How  am  I going  to  get 
there?  This  is  not  a mistake.  I have  found 
that  most  people  must  ask  “How?”  at  least 
three  times  before  they  are  clear  enough. 
It  may  take  asking  “How?”  seven  times 
in  order  to  get  enough  clarity.  Don’t  stop 
asking  “How”  until  you  have  decided  on 
a specific  action  that  will  be  taken  starting 
today  or  tomorrow. 

After  working  through  a personal  ex- 
ample, you  can  see  how  valuable  the  90- 
Day  Quick  Plan  could  be  for  your  team 
or  business  unit.  Give  it  a try.  Clarity  is 
increased  when  a message  is  heard  or  seen 
frequently,  so  communicate  your  goal  of- 
ten. Whether  through  a company-wide 
memo  in  a Fortune  500  company,  or  in  a 
weekly  team  meeting  in  a small  business, 
sharing  the  vision  often  and  being  honest 
about  the  progress  are  essential  steps  to- 
ward building  trust  in  your  leadership  and 
in  your  organization. 

As  a leader,  what  is  getting  in  the  way 
of  getting  and  sharing  a clear  vision?  And 
How?  How?  How?  are  you  going  to  get 
there? 

I think  it  is  also  important  to  note  what 
can  happen  from  a lack  of  clarity.  The  re- 
cent Wells  Fargo  scandal  reminds  me  of 
the  cost  of  a lack  of  trust. 

After  the  financial  disaster  of  illegally 
created  sham  accounts  created  by  employ- 
ees in  order  to  meet  sales  targets,  Wells 
Fargo  agreed  to  pay  $185  million  in  pen- 
alties and  fines. 

However,  I think  the  bigger  cost  is  the 
decimated  reputation  of  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive at  Wells  Fargo  - John  Stump f. 
During  a Senate  Banking  Committee 
hearing,  Senator  Elizabeth  Warren  stat- 
ed, “You  haven’t  returned  a single  nick- 
el of  your  personal  earnings  - it’s  gut- 
less leadership.”  All  of  the  years  Stumpf 


spent  building  a great  reputation  as  a 
trusted  business  leader  appears  to  have 
all  crumbled  beneath  him  in  a moment 
due  to  his  oversight,  lack  of  clarity  and 
error  in  judgement.  Wells  Fargo  also  an- 
nounced it  will  take  back  an  estimated 
$41  million  dollars  in  his  compensation 
(NYTimes.com). 

This  is  a valuable  lesson  in  understand- 
ing how  a lack  of  clarity  and  accountabil- 
ity can  lead  to  unethical  sales  activity  and 
illegal  behavior.  It  is  our  job  as  leaders 
to  work  with  our  sales  teams  to  give  the 
clarity  necessary  for  them  to  make  good 
decisions  that  will  strengthen  trust  with 
customers. 

Here  are  some  additional  ways  to  im- 
prove clarity  when  communicating  with 
your  sales  team: 

• Listen 

• Empathize 

• Avoid  manipulation.  Don’t  overstate 
or  understate 

• Speak  honestly  and  without  exagger- 
ation 

• Stay  focused  and  avoid  distractions. 

• Ask  questions 

• Glean  information  from  nonverbal 
communication 

• Keep  an  open  mind  and  do  not  jump 
to  conclusions 

• Do  not  criticize 

• Simplify  the  complicated 

• Seek  first  to  understand,  and  then  to 
be  understood 

• Mean  what  you  say 

David  Horsager,  MA,  CSP,  is  a busi- 
ness strategist,  CEO  of  Trust  Edge  Lead- 
ership Institute  and  author  of  the  nation- 
al bestseller  The  Trust  Edge:  How  Top 
Leaders  Gain  Faster  Results,  Deeper 
Relationships,  and  a Stronger  Bottom 
Line.  His  work  has  been  featured  in  such 
publications  as  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Fast  Co.,  and  Success  Magazine,  and  his 
clients  range  from  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  New  York  Yankees  to  Toyota  and  John 
Deere. 

This  article  is  a preview  of  the  presen- 
tations he  will  make,  “The  Trust  Edge” 
and  “Leaving  a Legacy,  ” this  February  at 
Winter  Management  Conference  201 7 in 
Puerto  Rico.  For  more  information  about 
WMC  or  to  register,  visit  www.tcia.org  and 
click  on  Events.  ^ 
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By  Robert  Sample 


The  oldest  elm  on  campus,  at  right,  in  front  of  Cunniffe  House  in  a photo  taken  in  2016  by  Rob  Sample. 


In  the  popular  mindset,  the  Bronx  is 
not  often  associated  with  arboricul- 
ture. High-rises,  elevated  trains  and 
busy  avenues  are  the  signature  features  of 
this  most  northern  of  New  York  City’s  five 
boroughs.  Yet  smack  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  its  most  urbanized  corridors  are  several 
large,  verdant  gems.  The  first  two  are  world 
famous:  The  enormous  Bronx  Zoo  and  the 
equally  renowned  New  York  Botanical 
Garden.  Across  the  boulevard  from  the 
latter  is  yet  another  soothing  landscape:  the 
Rose  Hill  campus  of  Fordham  University. 

Within  the  lush  greenery  that  shades  this 
large  urban  campus  are  1 00-plus  American 
elms,  some  of  which  are  almost  250  years 
old.  This  well-preserved  treasure  is  note- 
worthy not  only  for  New  York  City  but  for 
North  America  as  a whole.  Most  import- 
ant of  all,  the  trees  are  thriving  - thanks 
in  part  to  the  care  and  attention  of  Steve 
Farrelly,  an  ISA  Board  Certified  Master 
Arborist  and  owner  of  Emerald  Tree,  an 
accredited,  20-year  TCIA  member  compa- 
ny based  in  Scarsdale,  New  York. 

“This  is  the  largest  collection  of  Amer- 
ican elm  trees  on  any  New  York  campus 
- or  for  that  matter,  in  the  entire  country  - 
and  one  of  the  biggest  still  standing  in  the 
U.S.,”  notes  Farrelly.  “If  you  stood  here 
and  looked  around,  you  wouldn’t  think 
you  were  in  the  middle  of  the  Bronx.  Yet 
you  won’t  find  this  many  American  elms 
anywhere  else  in  New  York  - or  the  en- 
tire country.  We’re  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  for  the  12  years  we’ve  managed  Ford- 
ham’s  tree  population,  we’ve  lost  just  two 
American  elms.” 

Those  losses  occurred  from  the  ef- 
fects of  Tropical  Storm  Sandy  and  not 
because  of  disease,  Farrelly  adds.  Right 
next  to  Cunniffe  House,  the  school’s 
venerable  administration  building,  is 
the  school’s  oldest  American  elm.  The 
building  went  up  in  1864,  and  this  tree 
appears  in  construction  photos  as  a ful- 
ly-grown specimen.  Farrelly  estimates 
this  tree  to  be  at  least  200  years  old, 
while  the  school  promotes  it  as  being 

Facing  page:  The  oldest  elm  on  the  campus, 
estimated  at  250  years  old,  overlooks  a statue  of 
Archbishop  John  Hughes,  the  first  archbishop  of 
Hew  York  and  who  founded  Fordham  as  St.  John's 
College  in  1841.  Courtesy  of  Fordham  University. 


about  250  years  old. 

The  tree  is  100  feet  tall  and  has  a spread 
of  120  feet  - but  it  isn’t  Fordham ’s  biggest 
elm.  That  honor  belongs  to  an  American 
elm  on  an  opposite  corner  of  Cunniffe, 
which  stands  about  100  feet  tall  and  has 
a 200-foot  spread.  Both  trees  have  trunks 
the  size  of  a small  California  redwood 
and  massive  multiple  root  systems.  Even 
with  all  those  roots,  there’s  no  upheaval  of 
pavement  and  sidewalks. 


An  American  treasure 

This  one  characteristic  of  its  roots  made 
the  American  elm  especially  prized  by  civ- 
ic leaders  during  the  1700s  and  1800s,  and 
it  came  to  dominate  the  landscapes  of  New 
England,  the  Mid-Atlantic  states  and  the 
Upper  Midwest.  Its  width  also  afforded 
excellent  shade:  While  the  main  structure 
of  an  American  elm  is  vase-shaped,  as  it 
matures,  its  branches  will  extend  quite  far 
from  the  trunk,  often  drooping  close  to  the 


The  health  of  the  elms  is  closely  monitored.  Photo  by  Rob  Sample. 
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Right  next  to  Cunniffe  House , 
the  school's  venerable  adminis- 
tration building ; /s  the  school's 
oldest  American  elm , s/zomw  in  the 
center  of  this  photo.  The  building 
went  up  in  1864 , a/zcf  f/7/5  tree  ap- 
pears in  construction  photos  as  a 
fully-grown  specimen.  Courtesy  of 
Fordham  University. 
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ground.  This  provides  a cool  respite  for 
city  dwellers  on  hot  summer  days. 

In  the  mid-20th  century,  Dutch  elm 
disease  (DED)  began  wiping  out  most  of 
these  beloved  shade  trees.  This  disease  did 
not  originate  in  the  Netherlands,  but  that  is 
where  scientists  first  identified  the  fungus 
that  causes  it.  There  are  three  varieties  of 
ascomycete  microfungi  that  cause  DED.  In 
turn,  three  varieties  of  bark  beetles  spread 
it  throughout  the  elm  population.  Just  one 
of  those  species  is  native  to  North  America. 

In  an  infected  tree,  the  fungus  spreads 
gradually  throughout  the  tree’s  vascular 
system.  The  tree’s  own  immune  system 
will  react,  plugging  up  xylem,  the  main 
conduit  for  water  and  nutrients.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  fighting  the  disease,  the  tree  starves 
itself  and  eventually  dies. 

To  successfully  protect  the  trees,  arbor- 
ists will  inoculate  American  elms  against 
the  fungus.  Inoculations  take  place  every 
two  years,  shielding  each  tree  from  the 
disease’s  devastating  effects.  When  DED 
was  first  identified,  tree  experts  instead 
sprayed  the  trees  with  insecticides  to  kill 
the  beetles.  That  method  proved  both  in- 
effective and  dangerous  to  bird  species,  as 
enumerated  by  biologist  Rachel  Carson  in 
her  1962  book  Silent  Spring.  Fungicidal 
applications  are  simpler  to  do,  safer  and 
much  more  effective  than  trying  to  elim- 
inate the  beetles,  Farrelly  explains. 

“The  beetles  can  be  hard  to  control,” 
he  notes.  “There’s  no  stopping  them  from 
flying  around,  and  spraying  insecticides  is 
not  an  environmentally  safe  solution.” 

A campus  icon 

Thanks  to  the  combined  efforts  of  Em- 
erald Tree  and  Fordham ’s  management, 
Fordham ’s  urban  forest  provides  a pleas- 
ant setting  for  the  scores  of  public  events 
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The  bright  yellow  foliage  seen  here  is  on  the  largest  American  elm  on  campus , standing  about  100  feet  tall 
with  a 2 00- foot  spread.  The  building  is  Fordham’s  original  library.  Photo  by  Rob  Sample. 


that  take  place  each  year  on  the  campus. 
One  such  location  is  Edwards  Parade, 
Fordham’s  original  football  field  and  now 
a multi-acre  green  where  the  school  erects 
tents  for  its  yearly  graduation  ceremonies 
and  fall  homecomings.  The  Parade,  or  “Ed- 
dies” as  it  is  often  called,  also  hosts  less 
sedate  happenings  as  well:  U-2  had  a con- 


cert at  Fordham  six  years  ago,  and  this  was 
where  all  the  excitement  took  place. 

Currently,  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  trees  on  the  Rose  Hill  campus  are 
American  elms,  with  the  rest  divided 
among  approximately  30  other  species. 
“None  of  the  other  trees  requires  the  same 
level  of  care  and  attention  that  the  Amer- 


ican elms  do,”  notes  Farrelly.  “Yet  from 
my  point  of  view  and  the  school’s,  these 
trees  are  a priceless  resource.” 

Marco  Valera,  the  school’s  vice  pres- 
ident for  facilities  management,  agrees. 
“Here  at  Fordham,  we  have  to  get  the 
president’s  permission  before  we  ever  cut 
down  a tree,”  says  Valera.  “It  has  to  be 
for  a critical  reason,  such  as  safety.  Our 
tree  population  is  important  to  all  of  Ford- 
ham’s campuses,  but  most  critically  here 
in  the  Bronx.  They  are  an  integral  part  of 
our  campus,  but  they  also  benefit  the  over- 
all environment  of  the  Bronx  as  a whole.” 

“From  the  school’s  perspective,  Ford- 
ham’s president,  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Michael  Me  Shane,  really  sees  the  value 
in  preserving  these  trees  for  generations 
of  students  to  come,”  adds  Farrelly.  “And 
that  is  why  Fordham  puts  the  time  and  ef- 
fort into  preserving  them.” 

Treating  and  preserving  Fordham’s  ma- 
jestic elms  also  saves  money  over  the  long 
term.  Because  most  of  them  are  sizable,  the 
cost  to  remove  just  one  tree  would  be  about 
$4,000.  That  approximates  the  cost  of  treat- 
ing one  tree  for  a decade  to  12  years. 
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American  elms  line  Edwards  Parade , the  campus  green  where  open-air  activities  are  scheduled,  including 
graduations,  parents'  receptions,  and  concerts.  Photo  by  Rob  Sample. 


“So,  Fordham  wouldn’t  just  be  losing  a 
valuable  resource  - it  would  be  spending 
more  on  tree  maintenance,”  Farrelly  says. 
That  ultimately  would  add  to  the  school’s 
operating  costs,  which  affects  staff,  stu- 
dents and  all  of  its  other  stakeholders. 

Multiple  cautionary  measures 

In  addition  to  biennial  inoculations,  the 
Emerald  Tree  crew  constantly  surveys  the 
American  elms  for  signs  of  disease.  Arbor- 
ists carefully  remove  dead  wood,  which 
attracts  bark  beetles.  Left  to  their  own  de- 
vices, these  fungus-carrying  insects  will 
feed  on  soft  layers  of  old  bark  that  develop 
on  a tree’s  trunk.  Removal  makes  a tree 
less  attractive  as  a food  source. 

This  attention  to  detail  even  extends  to 
the  tools  used  when  a tree  is  inoculated. 
“To  introduce  the  vaccine,  we  will  make 
small  drill  holes  in  the  trunk,”  Farrelly  ex- 
plains. “Afterward  we  will  spray  all  tools 
and  drills  with  a bleach  solution,  which 
kills  any  fungal  residue  that  might  get  on 
the  blade  and  eliminates  the  chance  of  our 
spreading  the  disease  to  another  tree.” 

The  200-plus-year-old  elm  by  Cunniffe 
House  has  another  protective  system  that’s 
almost  imperceptible  when  the  tree  is  in 
full  leaf.  In  its  upper  reaches  is  a system 
of  cables  to  provide  extra  stability,  giving 
it  the  strength  to  survive  perhaps  another 
200  years. 


“We  installed  support  cables  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  further  damage  after  Hurricane 
Irene  took  out  a big  upper  branch  in  20 1 1 ,” 
says  Farrelly.  “This  acts  as  a safety  mea- 
sure but  also  helps  to  prevent  any  further 
damage  to  this  important  tree.” 

Farrelly  has  introduced  DED-resistant 
elm  varieties  in  areas  requiring  shade.  Two 
of  his  picks  - the  Princeton  elm  and  the 
Washington  elm  - have  been  bred  specifi- 
cally with  resistance  to  Dutch  elm  disease. 


Steve  Farrelly  stands  next  to  one  of  the  elms  he 
cares  for  on  Ford  ham's  Rose  Hill  campus.  Photo  by 
Rob  Sample. 


These  particular  varieties  are  still  relative- 
ly new  and  haven’t  yet  attained  the  same 
grandeur  as  the  much  older  American 
elms.  They  aren’t  expected  to  provide  as 
wide  a spread  as  that  offered  by  the  Amer- 
ican elms. 

Besides  its  ongoing  elm  program,  Far- 
relly’s  crew  is  now  tackling  a new  culprit: 
the  emerald  ash  borer,  or  EAB.  In  terms 
of  prevalence  at  Fordham,  varieties  of  ash 
are  about  number  five  - after  oak,  maple 
and  beech.  A beetle  native  to  Japan  and 
known  for  its  bright  green  color,  agri- 
lus  planipennis  has  been  spotted  in  New 
York’s  Westchester  County,  which  is  just 
to  the  north  of  the  Bronx.  As  a precaution, 
Farrelly  has  injected  Fordham’s  ash  trees 
with  an  insecticide  that  will  enable  them 
to  better  withstand  the  EAB. 

For  Farrelly,  it’s  all  in  a day’s  work  - 
and  all  for  a good  cause.  One  late  Septem- 
ber day  the  trees  were  all  still  green  and 
leafy,  while  temperatures  reached  well 
into  the  upper  80s.  However,  those  temps 
ran  almost  10  degrees  cooler  in  the  shade. 

“Fordham’s  trees  provide  a cool  micro- 
environment that  is  extremely  valuable  in 
a place  such  as  the  Bronx,”  he  notes.  “The 
trees  are  also  carbon  sinks,  removing  tons 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  replenishing  the  ox- 
ygen in  the  area  that  surrounds  them.” 

Fordham  is  on  an  upward  growth  tra- 
jectory, but  the  administration  is  vigilant 
about  consulting  Farrelly  before  any  new 
construction  begins.  Doing  so  protects 
Fordham’s  trees  from  any  adverse  effects 
that  might  result  from  these  building  en- 
deavors. 

Farrelly ’s  team  occasionally  does  work 
for  the  city  of  New  York  and  The  New 
York  Botanical  Garden  across  the  street 
from  Fordham’s  Rose  Hill  Campus.  Oth- 
er clients  include  several  large  cemeteries 
and  golf  courses.  Yet  the  campus  is  the 
firm’s  biggest  and  most  esteemed  client, 
by  far,  according  to  Farrelly. 

“Fordham  should  be  widely  recognized 
for  the  work  it  is  undertaking  in  preserv- 
ing these  important  trees  for  generations 
to  come,”  Farrelly  says. 

Adds  Valera,  “We  take  pride  in  provid- 
ing a good  campus  experience  for  the  stu- 
dents who  come  here.  We  view  our  elms 
and  our  efforts  to  preserve  them  as  an  im- 
portant - and  beautiful  - element  of  that 
overall  campus  experience.”  ^ 
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ASTI  Supporter  Profile 


By  Patricia  Chaudoin 

In  the  not-so-distant  past,  the  tree  care 
industry  was  less  than  up  front  about 
accidents  and  not  so  concerned  about 
safety  training  - or  a lack  thereof,  accord- 
ing to  Jack  Guffey. 

“In  the  early  days  of  my  career  some  26 
years  ago,  safety  just  wasn’t  dealt  with,” 

ASTI 

ARBORIST  SAFETY 

TRAINING  INSTITUTE 


says  Guffey,  president  of  Carolina  Tree 
Care  and  past  TCI  A Board  chairman.  Car- 
olina Tree  of  Concord,  North  Carolina, 
is  an  accredited,  21 -year  TCI  A member. 


“Accidents  were  swept  under  the  table  or 
they  weren’t  recorded  - and  that  was  pret- 
ty typical  in  the  industry.  Most  companies 
were  just  trying  to  keep  on  top  of  the  day- 
to-day  operations,  keeping  the  equipment 
up  and  running  and  the  money  coming  in. 
There  definitely  wasn’t  enough  attention 
focused  on  safety.  Even  today,  a lot  of 
these  same  companies  don’t  have  a culture 
of  safety. 

“Historically,  this  industry  has  been 
plagued  with  a lack  of  affordable  safety 
training,  as  well  as  operating  with  outdat- 
ed safety  practices  or  wrong  practices,” 
Guffey  adds.  “That’s  why,  when  TCIA 
began  talking  about  starting  up  the  Ar- 
borist Safety  Training  Institute  (ASTI)  a 
few  years  ago,  I was  on  board  right  away. 
The  ASTI  program  sounded  like  a great 
resource  for  providing  quality  safety  train- 
ing at  minimal  cost  to  attendees,  and  that 
excited  me.”  To  that  end,  Carolina  Tree 
Care  became  an  early  and  major  support- 
er of  ASTI  with  a $25,000  donation  to  the 


program. 

“I  believe  that  two  minds  are  better  than 
one,  and  getting  industry  members  on  the 
same  ‘safety’  page  is  important,”  he  says. 
“Through  ASTI, 
and  with  buy-in 
from  attendees, 
we  can  make  a di- 
rect impact  on  how 
safely  we  perform 
our  day-to-day  op- 
erations.” 

Guffey  credits 
TCIA  for  his  own 
company’s  safe- 
ty awareness  and 
training  program. 

“Had  it  not  been 
for  TCIA  opening  my  eyes,  I wouldn’t 
have  had  the  safety  mindset  I now  have,” 
he  says.  “Honestly,  it’s  only  been  in  the 
past  10  years  or  so  that  we’ve  had  a true 
corporate  culture  of  safety,  where  we  use 
TCIA  training  videos,  hold  tailgate  safe- 
ty sessions  at  least  once  a week  and  have 
regular  jobsite  safety  audits.  Now  we’re 
going  so  far  as  trending  ‘near-miss’  re- 
ports, recording  things  like  flagging  inci- 
dents and  ‘trips,  slips,  and  falls.’  We  even 
do  safety  training  for  some  of  our  munic- 
ipal and  utility  customers  at  no  charge  to 
them.” 

According  to  Guffey,  Carolina  Tree 
Care  is  a very  giving  company,  supporting 
many  charitable  organizations  and  putting 
great  focus  on  its  employees  and  their 
wellbeing. 

“Safety  awareness  is  better  for  em- 
ployees, better  for  companies  and  better 
overall  for  the  tree  care  industry,”  notes 
Guffey.  “As  a company,  we  really  believe 
in  the  ASTI  program  and  will  continue  to 
support  it.” 

For  more  information  about  the  ASTI 
program,  contact  Jodie  Wisherd  at  1-800- 
733-2622  orjwisherd@tcia.org.  ^ 
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Jack  Guffey 
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need. 
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North  American  Training  Solutions  instructor  Rick  Denbeau  uses  the  Sterling  11.5  mm  Scion  and  the  TriTech  UP  Lanyard  for  work  positioning.  Courtesy  of  Sterling  Rope. 
Inset:  A close-up  of  the  Sterling  Scion  being  used  in  an  SRS/SRT  System. 


Proliferation  of  SRT  continues 
to  influence  commercial 
arborist  ropes  and  tools 

By  David  Rattigan 

Many  ropes  and  much  rope 
equipment  used  by  profes- 
sional climbers  evolved  from 
sport  climbing  - where  participants 
climb  for  long  periods  of  time  and  seek 
the  lightest  equipment.  If  a rope  or  tool 
is  used  by  professionals,  there’s  a rea- 
son for  that. 

“Ergonomics  - whatever ’s  making 
the  climbing  more  efficient,”  says  Bret 
Bowman,  professional  division  assistant 
manager  for  Petzl,  with  U.S.  headquarters 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  “When  they’re 
working  in  the  tree,  that’s  what  climb- 
ers reach  out  to  first.  If  they  find  a piece 
of  gear  that  really  makes  their  job  easier 
while  they’re  getting  their  work  done, 
they’ll  grab  onto  it. 

“That’s  definitely  the  way  that  the  in- 
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dustry  is  going,”  says  Bowman,  noting 
that  many  ropes  can  be  used  for  stationary 
(SRT)  or  doubled-rope  (DdRT)  climbing 
styles.  “You  can  set  up  an  anchor  at  the 
base,  climb  up  and  then  work  the  tree  with 
one  rope  the  whole  time.  It’s  more  effi- 
cient on  the  ascent,  which  is  why  climbers 
really  like  it.  There  are  some  devices  out 
there  that  help  with  that. 

“Doubled-rope  technique  is  still  fa- 
vored out  there,  (but)  climbers  always 
eventually  do  a little  bit  of  both  when  they 
are  in  the  tree  because  they  always  have 
to  have  some  type  of  secondary  work- 
positioning system;  (for  example)  when 
they  are  making  any  type  of  cuts  where 
they’ve  got  to  be  tied  in  twice,  with  two 
anchors.  Normally,  the  secondary  lan- 
yard is  some  version  of  the  doubled-rope- 
technique  system.  But  when  we  go  out  to 
tree-climbing  competitions,  90  percent  of 
the  participants  are  climbing  SRT.” 

For  manufacturers,  the  competitions 
offer  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  their  cli- 
ents. 

“We  see  the  state  competitions  now 
becoming  a real  integral  part  of  our  feed- 
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back,”  explains  Tom  Daly,  owner  of  All 
Gear,  Inc.,  based  in  Northbrook,  Illinois. 
Reciting  a handful  of  local  competitions  in 
various  states,  he  notes,  “Those  groups  are 
giving  us  great  group  feedback.” 

The  quickness  and  efficiency  favored 
in  competition  has  a real-life,  dollars-and- 
cents  component. 

“You  can  take  that  into  the  backyard  of 
a residential  job,”  says  Bowman,  who  is 
also  a certified  arborist  and  climber  with 
Carolina  Tree  Care,  an  accredited  TCIA 
member  company  based  in  his  home 
state  of  North  Carolina.  “Most  jobs  are 
bid  based  on  the  hours,  so  if  a job  is  bid 
for  one  day,  you  don’t  want  to  go  back  a 
second  day.  You  want  to  be  as  efficient  as 
possible  when  you’re  working.” 

“When  you’re  working  SRT,  people 
have  realized  they  can  get  around  a tree 
better,”  Daly  says.  “They  can  maneuver 
easier.  There’s  less  hook  up  and  hold  up.” 

The  newest  and  best  climbing  ropes 
in  the  industry  were  set  to  be  on  dis- 
play this  month  as  top  rope  mak- 
ers planned  to  converge  for  TCI 
EXPO,  November  10-12  in  Baltimore, 


All  Gear's  new  Husky  12-Strand  Multi,  a multi- 
coloredriggingline. 

Maryland.  As  always,  the  displays  will  re- 
flect the  latest  industry  trends,  which  this 
year  is  the  continued  popularity  of  equip- 
ment for  SRT. 

In  the  history  of  arborist  rope,  manufac- 
turers have  been  influenced  by  a number 
of  factors,  including  advances  that  have 
yielded  stronger  lines  and  brighter  colors, 
or  new  ropes  and  tools  borrowed  from  ar- 
eas such  as  the  nautical,  forestry  or  recre- 
ational markets.  As  climbing  styles  push 
manufacturing  changes,  there  is  an  impact 
that  can  include  not  just  the  rope  itself,  but 
also  rope  products. 

“We  collaborate  a lot  with  both  the 
competitive  climbers  and  also  instruc- 
tors, so  some  of  the  technique  changes 
we’re  seeing  are  resulting  from  the  desire 
to  climb  faster  (and  more  efficiently)  but 
also  to  work  more  safely,”  says  Sam  Mor- 
ton, sales  director  with  Biddeford,  Maine- 
based  Sterling  Rope. 

“Gear  is  becoming  more  special- 
ized, and  that  often  means  rope  needs 
to  evolve  to  be  compatible  with  a par- 
ticular piece  of  equipment  or  to  meet  a 
particular  standard.  With  the  feedback 
we  receive  from  the  instructors,  we’re 
performing  a lot  of  in-house  lab  testing 
to  ensure  products  perform  together  as 
part  of  a system,  as  opposed  to  a bunch 
of  components  thrown  together.  The 
amount  of  new  gear  for  climbers  is 
great,  but  it  may  require  more  work- 
ing knowledge  on  all  the  different 
characteristics  and  gear  limitations. 

“All  of  the  products  we  make  are  used 
for  life-safety  use  such  as  industrial  rope 
access,  rope  rescue  for  fire  departments 
and  tactical  applications,”  Morton  says. 
“There  can  be  a lot  of  crossover,  especial- 
ly for  techniques  such  as  SRT,  and  for  the 
aramid  fibers  that  are  used  for  heat  and 
abrasion  resistance  in  ropes  and  cord.” 


Rings  and  things 

All  Gear  will  feature  seven  new 
products,  including  some  new  col- 
ors in  established  series  and  some 
products  being  introduced  for  the 

first  time,  at  TCI  EXPO.  They  include 
low-friction  aluminum  rings,  which  can 
be  used  in  several  rigging  applications. 
Quick,  easy  to  handle  and  efficient,  they 
were  released  earlier  this  year  in  blue  and 
will  debut  in  a new  color  (red)  for  TCI 
EXPO. 

“You  take  this  ring  and  wrap  it  around 
the  tree  and  tuck  it  into  one  of  the  pock- 
ets, and  it  makes  an  instant  rigging  point,” 
Daly  says.  “It’s  one  of  the  most  inventive 
things  we’ve  seen  in  a long  time.  It  comes 
from  the  sailing  industry.” 

Daly  will  have  seven  new  ropes  or  rope 
products  at  the  show,  including  a red, 
low-friction  ring,  a soft  rig  sling  and  an 
adjustable  rig  sling,  and  tree  climbing 
ropes  Finish  Line  Blue  and  Finish  Line 
Red  (both  are  mixed  with  black  in  a check- 
ered pattern)  3 2- strand,  kemmantle  climb- 
ing lines,  and  Sunburst  Neon  24-strand, 
7/16ths-inch  line  in  neon  orange,  yellow 
and  white. 

The  other  product  that  Daly  expects 
to  make  a splash  is  the  Husky  12-Strand 
Multi,  a multi-colored  rigging  line.  As  he 
rolls  out  the  entire  line,  it  will  feature  a va- 
riety of  different  color  styles  and  sizes,  de- 
signed to  stand  out  from  other  equipment 
for  both  safety  and  style. 

“That’s  our  most  fun  product,”  Daly 
says.  “We’re  going  to  introduce  it  at 
TCI  A.  It  should  make  quite  a splash.” 

New  gear  and  great  feedback 

For  Petzl,  TCI  EXPO  will  be  the  op- 
portunity to  show  off  its  newest  version 
of  a popular  new  tool,  the  RollClip  pulley 


Version  one  of  Petzl's  RollClip  Z pulley  caribiner, 
from  left,  the  new  RollClip  Z Screw  Lock  and  RollClip  Z 
Triple-Action  Gate. 


An  All  Gear  Soft  Rig  Sling,  made  out  of  12-strand 
hollow  braid  and  incorporating  a low-friction  ring, 
at  work  in  the  field. 

carabiner,  along  with  multiple  climbing 
products  and  other  products  that  were  in- 
troduced earlier  this  year. 

“We’re  getting  a lot  of  good,  positive 
feedback  (on  version  one  of  the  Rollclip), 
so  we’ve  created  another  version  of  it, 
with  a different  style  gate  opening  and 
frame,”  Bowman  says.  “We’ll  eventually 
have  four  versions.” 

One  isn’t  necessarily  better  than  anoth- 
er, but  the  different  frame  styles  and  gate 
openings  will  fit  the  preferences  of  differ- 
ent climbers,  he  says. 

“That’s  what’s  really  cool  about  the  ar- 
borist industry,  that  there’s  not  really  one 
great  way  to  climb.  Everybody’s  got  their 
own  systems  that  they  use,”  Bowman  says. 
“That’s  what  I like  about  coming  to  these 
shows  and  competitions.  You  get  to  talk  to 
industry  climbers,  and  very  rarely  do  you 
come  across  two  using  the  exact  same 
technique  and  same  equipment.  Every- 
body’s got  their  own  little  efficiencies.” 

Brand-new  rope 

As  it  continues  its  move  into  the  ar- 
borist market,  Atlantic  Braids,  Ltd., 
based  just  outside  of  Montreal,  Canada, 
is  excited  to  be  bringing  a new  SRT  rope 
to  TCI  EXPO. 

Called  the  Endurance,  the  rope  has 
been  designed  to  capitalize  on  the 
strengths  of  the  fibers  used  in  its  con- 
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A close-up  of  the  Sterling  Bicolor  shows  the  dual 
patterns  that  meet  at  the  half-way  mark. 

using  a piece  of  hardware  (work  position- 
ing, ascenders,  descenders)  that  requires 
use  of  an  EN  1891  certified  rope.” 

The  company  will  also  introduce  a Flex 
Hitch  Cord  and  a newly  designed  PDQ 
System,  a lightweight  self-rescue  system 
modified  specifically  for  aerial  lifts.  De- 
signed for  use  in  tower,  wind  turbine  or 
other  work-at-height  environments,  the 
PDQ  Descent-Control  Device  and  heat- 
resistant  Technora  rope  form  the  core  of 
the  versatile  system,  which  weighs  less 
than  3 pounds  and  comes  fully  assembled 
for  fast  deployment.  It’s  also  extremely 
strong,  rated  up  to  310  pounds. 

Sterling  will  also  have  its  HTP  Bicol- 
or, a 200-foot  climbing  rope  with  a clear 
change  pattern  at  the  half-way  mark, 
which  gives  the  arborist  a clear  indication 
of  how  much  rope  is  out  at  a given  time. 

Pitching  the  Venom 

“The  biggest  thing  we’ve  seen  is  people 
moving  over  to  SRT,”  says  Craig  Sullivan 
of  Marlow  Ropes,  based  in  Plymouth, 


struction,  polyester  and  nylon. 
It  comes  in  different  specifi- 
cations, with  applications  for 
multiple  types  of  climbing,  in- 
cluding commercial  tree  care.  It 
has  been  field  tested,  with  good 
results,  according  to  Doug  Hen- 
derson, managing  director  of 
Atlantic  Braids,  which  has  been 
in  business  for  40  years  and  has 
moved  into  the  arborist  industry 
over  the  last  decade. 

Having  a good  SRT  rope  is  im- 
portant for  any  company  in  the 
market,  says  Henderson. 

“It  becomes  an  anchor  for 
selling  the  rest  of  the  products,” 
Henderson  says.  “You  can  have 
all  of  your  older  climbing  lines, 
but  to  have  a good  SRT  line 
that’s  really  geared  for  mechan- 
ical devices  is  really  important.” 


Atlantic  Braids'  Endurance  climbing  rope  consists 
of  a nylon  core  of  parallel  twisted  strands  protected 
by  a 32-strand  polyester  jacket. 


New  tools  and  new  colors 

Sterling  Rope  plans  to  bring 
a couple  of  new  tools  and  a 
popular  climbing  rope  in  a 
new  color  to  TCI  EXPO.  The 
company  has  also  added  neon 
green  as  a color  choice  for  its 
popular  Scion  11.5  mm,  a dou- 
ble-braid, 24-strand  climbing 
line  introduced  in  2015  (pho- 
to page  58).  A versatile  rope 
suited  to  both  doubled-  and  6 6 

stationary-rope  techniques,  the  11.5  mm 
Scion  is  engineered  to  have  decreased  elon- 
gation, soft  handling  and  easy  knot-ability, 
according  to  the  company  website. 

Sterling  WorkPro  11mm  climbing  line 
features  a kernmantle  low-stretch  con- 
struction with  a polyester  sheath  and  nylon 
core.  “This  rope  will  be  ideal  for  SRT/SRS 
(single  rope  system)  climbing,  with  a core 
engineered  to  be  low- stretch  for  climb- 
ing efficiency,  and  with  enough  ‘give’  in 
shock-load  situations,”  says  Morton.  “The 
rope  is  certified  to  CE  EN  1891,  an  im- 
portant feature  for  tree  climbers  who  are 
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Phil  Kelley,  ISA  Certified  Arborist: 
Lead  Instructor,  North  American 
Training  Solutions, 


1.  8 mm  RIT  Eye  and  Eye 

2.  Tendril™  Climbing  Line 

3.  Falcon  Talon™  Carabiner 

4.  ATS™  Device 


sterling  rope.com 
#thenewster!ing 


Made  in  U.S.A 


with  U S.  and  Globally 
Sourced  Material. 
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Massachusetts,  whose  newest  offering  is 
the  11.8  mm  Venom.  “It’s  a lightweight 
arborist  climbing  rope  designed  specifical- 
ly for  this  new  generation  of  mechanical 
devices  that  go  with  SRT.  We  think  it’s  a 
great  rope  that’s  going  to  be  used  a lot  in 
the  future  with  the  new  techniques.” 

Released  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
mid-2015  and  then  in  the  U.S.,  the  Venom 
will  be  on  display  at  TCI  EXPO. 

“We  have  a great  team  of  engineers. 
They  do  a lot  of  R&D  before  we  introduce 


a product.  They  listen  to  the  customers, 
and  based  off  of  the  common  feedback 
that  they  hear,  they  go  to  the  drawing 
board.  They  were  designing  this  for  at 
least  six  months  to  a year,  doing  test  runs, 
giving  it  out  to  customers  and  then  get- 
ting feedback.  I think  it’s  the  quality  we 
put  into  our  products  that  separates  them,” 
says  Sullivan. 

“People  love  the  suppleness  of  it,  it’s 
got  great  flexibility  and  handling  and, 
along  with  that,  sometimes  you  have  to 


Marlow  Venom  is  a new  lightweight  arborist  climb- 
ing line  designed  specifically  for  the  new  genera- 
tion of  mechanical  climbing  devices  and  modern 
climbing  techniques. 

worry  about  compromising  the  durability, 
but  it’s  proved  durable.  Over  the  year  it’s 
been  used,  we’ve  had  great  feedback.  No 
one  is  complaining  that,  ‘I’ve  chewed  this 
thing  up  in  a couple  of  months.’  It  still  is 
retaining  its  suppleness.” 

Social  media  names  new  line 

Sarah  Burr,  who  heads  arborist  sales  for 
Saco,  Maine-based  Yale  Cordage,  says  the 
company  will  replace  the  braider  it  has 
brought  to  previous  TCI  EXPOs  with  a new 
display  this  year,  but  she’s  keeping  informa- 
tion about  the  new  display  under  wraps. 

What  she  does  reveal  is  that  the  company 
will  be  introducing  one  of  two  lines  they’ve 
developed,  as  well  as  the  line’s  name.  Yale 
Cordage  has  been  running  a naming  con- 
test across  social  media  for  one  of  the  new 
lines,  a 48-strand,  11.7  mm  double-braid 
with  a steam-stabilized  nylon  core  and  a 
48-strand  polyester  cover,  designed  for,  but 
not  limited  to,  use  with  mechanical  devic- 
es. The  contest  winner  is  to  receive  a new 
rope  before  it  goes  to  market. 

“The  core  is  engineered  to  maximize 
energy  absorption  and  flexibility,  elimi- 
nate hardening  and  minimize  core  fiber 
fatigue,”  Burr  says.  “Through  extensive 
development,  the  high-tenacity  polyester 
cover  provides  superior  abrasion  resistance 
with  its  thicker,  rugged  design,  while  also 
maintaining  its  firmness  and  round  shape.” 

Earlier  this  year,  Yale  Cordage  re- 
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Attention  frequent  flyers: 
Reserve  your  first-class  seat  now 


SEQUOIA 


Seat  harness  for  tree  care 


Ascending,  moving  through  the  tree,  hanging,  cutting:  no  matter  the  task,  the 
SEQUOIA  harness  provides  maximum  comfort  thanks  to  an  extra-wide,  semi-rigid, 
padded  waistbelt,  and  large,  adjustable,  padded  leg  loops.  The  superb  adjustability 
and  the  ability  to  easily  carry  and  organize  tools  on  the  waistbelt  make  this  harness 
an  ergonomic  masterpiece.  Enhance  with  a wide  range  of  accessories,  including  a 
rigid  seat  and  shoulder  straps. 


www.petzLcom/SEQUO  IA 


Come  see  us  at  TCIA  EXPO  201 6,  booth  #1 921 
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leased  its  Chook,  a new  tool  rated  with  a 
2,200-pound  working  load  that  works  with 
an  Ultrex  winch  line.  It  “continues  to  ex- 
ceed safety  standards”  and  has  been  well 
received,  Burr  says. 

“We  created  the  Chook  to  succeed  the 
traditional  steel  hook  that  is  generally  used 
with  chipper  winch  lines,”  she  says.  “This 
connector  allows  users  to  easily  choke  off 
the  load,  either  directly  to  the  winch  line, 
or  preferably  by  use  in  conjunction  with  a 
sling.  The  Chook  winch  line  was  designed 


Teufelberger’s  Scrubba  is  a new  product  designed 
to  clean  your  line  while  maintaining  the  rope's  ten- 
sile strength. 


to  increase  worksite  safety  and  produc- 
tivity. It  is  lightweight,  simply  designed, 
has  no  sharp  edges  and  does  not  require 
knotting.  Being  non-metallic,  the  Chook 
decreases  the  potential  of  equipment  dam- 
age, but  maintains  the  strength  needed  to 
get  the  job  done.” 

A better  hitch,  and  better  cleaner 

Regina  Costa,  arborist  market  manager 
for  Fall  River,  Mass. -based  Teufelberger 
Fiber  Rope  Corp.,  is  expecting  some  new 
ropes  to  hit  the  market  in  2017. 

This  year,  the  company  is  enjoying  the 
success  of  its  new  epiCord,  a hitchcord 
released  in  early  2015,  with  a tight  cov- 
er in  a polyester/Technora  mix  that  offers 
increased  protection  for  a lightweight  but 
heat-sensitive  core.  The  rope  is  easy  to  tie 
and  release  and  comes  in  three  sizes  and 
multiple  colors. 

“Technora  is  extremely  strong  but  also 
has  a very  high  resistance  to  heat,”  Cos- 
ta says.  Tied  around  a climbing  rope,  it  is 
designed  to  help  the  climber  maintain  con- 
trol during  ascents  and  descents. 

New  to  the  TCI  EXPO  will  be  Scrub- 
ba, a new  product  designed  to  clean  your 
line  while  maintaining  the  rope’s  tensile 


Teufelberger  epiCord,  a hitchcord  with  a tight  cover 
in  a polyester/Technora  mix  that  offers  increased 
protection  for  a lightweight  but  heat-sensitive  core. 

strength.  With  data  and  test  results  pub- 
lished on  the  company’s  website,  labora- 
tory experiments  found  that  ropes  washed 
eight  times  with  typical  detergents  lost 
from  22  (gel)  to  40  (powder)  percent 
of  tensile  strength.  Ropes  washed  with 
Scrubba,  meanwhile,  maintained  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  of  tensile  strength 
as  an  unwashed  rope. 

“There  are  groups  of  arborists  who  do 
clean  their  ropes  regularly,  and  others  who 
don’t,”  Costa  says.  “For  the  people  who 
wash  their  ropes,  this  will  be  a lot  of  help.” 

Rope  washers  or  not,  it  sounds  like 
TCI  EXPO  is  the  place  to  be  this  month 
for  climbers  to  see  all  that  is  new  for  their 
chosen  profession.  ^ 
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PFERD  premium  cut  saw  chain  files 


Precise  spiral  cut  for  extreme  sharpening 


Increased  stock  removal  with  smooth  filing  action 
Sharpens  quickly  without  causing  grooves 


TRUST  BLUE 


Extend  tool  life  and  achieve  optimum  sharpening 


PFERD  offers  premium  cut  round  files  with  precise  spiral  cut  for  optimum  sharpening  of  saw  chains.  Premium 
cut  files  allow  cost-effective  sharpening,  is  gentler  than  mechanical  maintenance,  reduces  the  thermal  strain 
caused  by  friction,  and  extends  the  life  of  saw  chains.  Files  are  available  in  various 
diameters  and  suitable  for  all  commercially  available  saw  chains. 
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Thoughts  from  the  Talk,  the  Telling  and  the  Selling 


By  Jeffrey  Ling,  RCA 

Tree  care  is  a different  sort  of  busi- 
ness (or  at  least  it  should  be!)  than 
many  other  specialties.  Personal 
connections  between  tree  care  providers 
and  homeowners  often  grow  into  friend- 
ships, and  existing  friends  are  a basis  for 
contract  generation.  Property  visits  are 
seasonal  and  ongoing,  sometimes  for 
years.  Professionals  often  advocate  for  a 
tree  or  a preservation  action  with  determi- 
nation, emotion  and  concern  for  the  tree, 
not  for  cash  flows. 

Stories  are  told  of  clients  calling  the 
company  and  requesting  “my  tree  guy”  to 
return  to  do  additional  actions,  or,  on  a hot, 
sunny  day,  delivering  lemonade  to  the  tree 
workers,  then  sitting  in  lawn  chairs  watch- 
ing the  climbers.  This  is  not  the  experience 
of  other  professions.  They  don’t  provide 
drinks  for  the  pest-control  technician  who 
does  perimeter  sprays  or  sit  and  watch  the 
air-conditioning  repairman  work  on  the 
condenser. 

Our  businesses  (and  financial  successes 
and  ongoing  profits)  are  built  not  only  on 
the  desire  for  sustaining  property  values 
or  appropriate  environmental  stewardship, 
but  also  upon  the  homeowners’  interest  in 
trees  - and  us.  Our  love  of  trees  and  our 
passion  for  our  profession  should  be  a link 
to  the  property  owners  and  the  arbor  care 
needed  to  be  done  there.  Many  arborists 
spend  time  freely  talking  trees  with  the 
homeowner  out  of  passion,  not  profit. 

This  practice  is  fine  if  it  is  out  of  friend- 
ship. But  no  matter  the  emotions  involved, 
sound  time  management,  sculpted  and 
concise  messages  and  good  business  sense 
must  be  engaged  within  the  relationships 
with  clients.  Your  knowledge  and  exper- 
tise within  the  relationship  should  make 
you  money  - directly  and  indirectly! 

Intellectual  property  production  is  the 
“shadow-lands”  for  a commercial  arborist, 
a potential  quagmire  of  risk.  To  function 


Many  arborists  spend  time 
freely  talking  trees  with  the 
homeowner  out  of  passion,  not 
profit 

This  practice  is  fine  if  it  is  out 
of  friendship.  But,  no  matter 
the  emotions  involved,  sound 
time  management,  sculpted 
and  concise  messages  and  good 
business  sense  must  be  engaged 
within  the  relationships  with 
clients. 


well,  profitably  and  safely,  four  action  ar- 
eas must  be  implemented  by  a commercial 
arborist. 

1.  Write  it  down.  No  verbal  opinions, 
and  no  verbal  work  orders  - ever!  Your 
considerations,  opinions  and  conclusions 
should  always  be  a written  work  prod- 
uct. Don’t  be  lazy;  produce  values!  Every 
time,  every  visit,  every  incident  must  be 
rendered  in  writing,  even  if  they’re  only 
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hand-printed  field  notes.  This  prohibits  a 
“he  said/she  said”  scenario.  You  protect 
yourself  from  oral  contract  accusations 
and  possible  legal  fees.  Doctors  and  den- 
tists do  nothing  without  it  being  written 


and  preserved;  neither  should  arborists. 

2.  Limit  your  time.  Ever  have  a 1 5-min- 
ute  sales  call  go  more  than  an  hour  - with 
no  sale?  It  has  happened  to  us  all.  For  this 
reason,  reading  the  caller’s  real  desires 
and  maintaining  control  of  the  site  visit 
are  skills  that  are  critical  to  your  success. 
Have  a clear  procedure  for  responding 
to  leads,  establish  a clear  scope  and  then 
manage  the  prospect’s  desire  for  addition- 
al information.  Does  your  company  have 
clear  guidelines,  directives  and  authority 
limits  for  the  staff  when  it  comes  to  deal- 
ing with  changes  of  scope?  Do  you  have  a 
plan  when  they  say,  “Oh,  would  you  look 
at  these  other  trees,  too,  and  tell  me  what 
you  think?” 

3.  Remember  your  assignment.  Bid- 
ding tree  work  is  a technical  calculation. 
It  is  not  consulting  unless  you  are  asked  to 
produce  Job  Specifications.  When  some- 
one requests  a property  visit  (regardless  of 
whether  it’s  free  or  for-fee),  do  the  specific 
assignment  and  nothing  more.  Any  change 
from  that  may  require  a restatement  of  the 
visit  objectives  and  an  additional  fee. 

4.  Promote  your  certifications/qual- 
ifications. We,  as  arborists,  work  within 
a technology-based  profession,  and  we 
are  scientists.  Those  who  remove  trees 
routinely  engage  the  laws  of  gravity  and 
physics,  vectors  and  forces.  Those  who 
manage  trees  and  practice  IPM  do  biol- 
ogy and  chemistry.  Many  professionals 
provide  services  that  require  additional 
expertise. 

Now,  with  the  formalization  of  TRAQ 
(Tree  Risk  Assessment  Qualification), 
there  is  a critical  need  to  promote  its  val- 
ue as  a product.  Our  knowledge  has  value, 
yet  we  often  communicate  ineffectively. 
If  your  marketplace  is  competitive,  com- 
municating expertise  (providing  you  have 
it)  is  a positioning  tool.  Expertise  is  a pro- 
nouncement of  value,  worth  more  than 
that  of  many  other  vendors.  Finding  ve- 
hicles to  communicate  your  level  of  pro- 
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fessionalism  is  critical  for  profitability  and 
client-relationship  development. 

A current  buzz-word  in  arbor  care  is 
“consulting.”  Many  arborists  are  interest- 
ed in  supplementing  their  commercial  tree 
care  businesses  with  the  generation  and 
delivery  of  intellectual  property.  However, 
most  do  not  have  a clear  definition  of  its 
meaning  or  any  appreciable  exposure  to 
its  implementation.  In  the  general  business 
universe,  “consulting”  is  specific  and  lim- 
ited: the  business  of  providing  advice  to 
clients  for  a fee  in  order  to  help  them  solve 
a particular  problem  or  range  of  problems. 
Consulting  is  a stand-alone  profit  center, 
because  the  consultant  is  independent  of 
the  circumstances  as  well  as  any  results  or 
outcomes. 

It’s  important  to  note  that  “for  a fee”  is 
a non-negotiable  item  within  the  definition 
of  consulting.  If  you’re  not  working  for  a 
pre-approved  fee,  you  may  be  providing 
information  and  guidance,  but  you’re  not 
consulting.  This  is  why  many  commercial 
arborists  shouldn’t  consult. 

Nearly  ah  arborists  render  opinions  and 
engage  in  problem-solving  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  work.  This,  however,  is  called 
expert  sales.  Knowing  the  difference  be- 
tween expert  sales  and  consulting  is  im- 
perative to  directing  function  and  generat- 
ing incomes. 

Let’s  be  clear;  if  you  have  trouble  un- 
derstanding the  difference  between  expert 
guidance  and  consulting,  just  remember 
that  expert  guidance  is  always  a means  to 
an  end.  In  other  words,  we  give  the  advice 
(the  means)  in  order  to  make  a sale  (the 
end).  Consulting,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
end.  There  is  no  further  goal;  the  end  is 
simple:  deliver  the  information,  render  an 
opinion  and  take  a check. 

If  your  goal  is  to  become  a practicing 
consultant,  it  is  important  that  you  remem- 
ber three  additional  directives  after  you 
discuss  your  fee  structure. 

1.  Consultants  are  independent  from 
outcomes.  You’re  not  motivated  by,  or 
concerned  with,  the  decision  of  the  client 
or  by  any  relationship  to  him/her.  Consid- 
er yourself  a mercenary. 

2.  Consultants  advocate  for  the  facts 
alone.  As  a consultant,  it’s  not  your  job 
to  make  decisions  or  promote  specific  ac- 
tions. You  have  no  feelings  for  the  client 
or  about  any  actions  chosen  as  a result  of 


Nearly  all  arborists  render 
opinions  and  engage  in  problem- 
solving for  the  purpose  of  sell- 
ing work.  This,  however,  is 
called  expert  sales.  Knowing 
the  difference  between  expert 
sales  and  consulting  is  imper- 
ative to  directing  function  and 
generating  incomes. 


your  opinion. 

3.  Consultants  apply  their  expertise  in 
the  factual  conclusions.  It  is  not  your  job, 
but  rather  the  client’s,  to  implement  solu- 
tions. 

In  the  end,  both  consulting  and  expert 
guidance  services  require  experience  and 
specific  knowledge.  It  is  imperative,  nec- 
essary, to  provide  and  deliver  factual  opin- 


ions. You  must  be  able  to  separate  yourself 
from  the  emotion  of  a situation  and  the  de- 
sire for  commercial  services,  and  provide 
a professional  product,  in  writing,  to  your 
clients. 

Remember:  In  consulting,  information 
itself  is  your  product.  You  get  paid  for  the 
delivery.  Expert  guidance,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  doorway  for  generating  sales 
of  services  and  products.  If  a non-client 
wants  free  advice,  refer  them  to  their  local 
County  Extension  Office  - or  Google! 

Jeffrey  Ling  is  a Registered  Consulting 
Arborist  operating  as  Arborwise,  Ltd., 
and  co-owner  of  TreeMasters,  Inc.,  a sev- 
en-year TCIA  member  tree  care  company 
based  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  He  has  36 
years  of  commercial  arboriculture  experi- 
ence. This  article  is  a preview  of  the  pre- 
sentation he  will  make  on  the  same  sub- 
ject at  TCI  EXPO  2016  in  Baltimore  this 
November.  For  more  about  TCI  EXPO  or 
to  register,  visit  www.expo.tcia.org  or  call 
1-800-733-2622.  A 
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Arboriculture  «» Moswrro  Oomttrol 


Mosquito  abatement  for 
public  health  should  be  part 
of  the  urban  forester’s  and 
commercial  arborist’s  scope 
of  practice 

By  Jeff  Shimonski 

There  are  approximately  3,000  spe- 
cies of  mosquitoes  in  the  world, 
about  200  in  the  United  States  and 
about  60  species  found  in  Miami-Dade 
County,  Florida.  Many  of  these  mosquito 
species  are  not  only  annoying  biters  of  hu- 
mans or  animals,  but  are  also  disease  vec- 
tors. I strongly  feel  that  mosquito  abate- 
ment for  public  health  should  be  part  of 
the  urban  forester’s  and  commercial  arbor- 
ist’s scope  of  practice. 

A large  percentage  of  my  work  as  a con- 
sulting arborist  consists  of  tree  evaluations 
and  risk  assessments.  As  I work  my  way 
through  sometimes  10  to  15  properties  a 
week,  I come  across  many  different  spe- 
cies of  trees  and  plants.  This  is  interesting 
to  me  because  for  almost  40  years  I was 
the  horticulturist,  arborist  and  eventually 
the  vice  president  of  facilities  at  two  dif- 
ferent zoological  theme  parks.  I made  the 
decisions  about  what  plant  and  tree  spe- 
cies to  cultivate  and  how  to  cultivate  them, 
and  was  responsible  for  plant  pest  and 
disease  control,  eventually  developing  a 
very  comprehensive  integrated  pest  man- 
agement (IPM)  program  in  the  last  facility 
that  I managed.  I was  also  responsible  for 
vermin  and  mosquito  control  during  my 
tenure  at  both  parks. 

My  IPM  work  at  Jungle  Island,  an  18- 
acre  zoological  theme  park  in  Miami, 
Florida,  included  control  of  mosquitoes 
via  biorational  larvicides  instead  of  broad- 
casting pesticides  as  a fog  or  spray  to  blan- 
ket large  areas,  which  can  harm  beneficial 
insects  and  other  organisms.  I investigated 
controlling  populations  of  mosquitoes  via 
scouting,  species  identification  and  appli- 
cation of  biologically  benign  larvicides 
that  only  harm  mosquitoes. 


A foam-filled  tree  cavity  in  a sausage  tree , Kigelia  pinnata.  I would  find kedes  aegypti  larvae  regularly  in  this 
tree  hole.  All  photos  courtesy  of  the  author. 


Through  an  EPA  Pesticide  Environmen- 
tal Stewardship  Program-sponsored  study 
that  began  in  2005  and  continued  through 
2014,  I was  able  to  design,  install,  grow 
and  maintain  an  entire  landscape  sustain- 
ably, without  commercial  fertilizers  or 
pesticides.  My  company,  Tropical  Designs 
of  Florida,  received  a grant  from  the  Cen- 
ter of  Agricultural  Partnerships  that  fi- 
nanced the  mosquito  larvae  control  study. 

All  mosquitoes  breed  in  water.  Depend- 
ing on  the  species,  the  female  may  lay  her 
eggs  directly  on  the  water;  the  eggs  will 
float  upon  the  surface  until  hatching.  Cer- 


tain species  lay  their  eggs  above  the  wa- 
ter, along  the  sides  of  a container  or  tree 
hole,  or  on  a damp  substrate.  The  eggs  laid 
above  the  water  may  dry  out  and  remain 
viable  for  months  or  even  years  before 
they  hatch  when  they  become  inundated. 

Once  the  eggs  hatch,  there  are  four  lar- 
val stages.  These  are  the  “wigglers”  that 
you  see  in  the  water.  The  fourth  instar 
larva  turns  into  a pupa  for  a short  period 
of  time,  and  soon  after,  the  adult  emerges 
from  the  water.  Not  all  mosquito  species 
select  the  same  type  of  watery  habitat  to 
lay  their  eggs;  some  species  prefer  clean 
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A recently  filled  tree  cavity  in  a Ceiba  pentandra.  Kapok  tree , where  I found  the  larvae  of  Culex  quinquefas- 
ciatus. 


water,  while  others  prefer  water  high  in 
organic  matter. 

On  every  continent,  from  moving 
streams  to  abandoned  car  tires  and  tree 
holes,  mosquitoes  have  evolved  to  utilize 
many  different  types  of  larval  habitats. 

As  they  mature,  trees  often  develop  tree 
holes  or  cavities  that  will  hold  water.  Poor 
pruning  practices  damage  trees  and  great- 
ly increase  the  incidence  of  rotten  cavities. 
The  damage  from  radical  hurricane  pruning 
is  especially  evident  here  in  South  Florida. 
Many  of  the  tree  holes  where  I find  mosqui- 
to larvae  are  cavities  that  resulted  from  hur- 
ricanes and  the  subsequent  pruning. 

During  mosquito  larvae  sampling  on 
tree  holes  that  contained  as  little  as  a few 
ounces  of  water,  I have  identified  larvae 
of  mosquito  species  with  the  potential  to 
be  aggressive  biters  and  vectors  of  serious 
disease.  To  combat  these,  I tested  a num- 
ber of  biorational  chemicals,  including 
Bacillus  thuringiensis  israeliensis  (BTI), 
Bacillus  sphaericus,  the  insect  growth 
regulator  methoprene,  and  two 
monomolecular  films,  with  mostly 
good  results.  But  since  tree 
holes  can  be  high  above  the 
ground,  it  can  be  physically  difficult 
and  very  time  consuming  to  scout 
tree  holes  every  three  to  four  weeks  and 
apply  a larvicide  as  needed. 

How  to  more  creatively  address  the 


Not  a tree,  this  tall  papaya,  Carica  papaya,  trunk  had  a 
small  water-filled  cavity  that  was  filled  with  the  larvae  of 
Aedes  triseriatus,  one  of  the  many  vectors  of  dog  and  cat 
heartworm. 


problem?  Drilling  into  tree  holes  or  cav- 
ities for  drainage  will  expose  living  wood 
to  further  damage.  Filling  tree  holes 
with  concrete  or  other  sub- 
strates is  no  longer  encour- 
aged and  has  never  been  shown 
to  add  strength  to  the  tree  or  re- 
duce  decay.  Installing  some  kind  of 
deflector  to  prevent  the  entry  of  water 
into  the  tree  holes  is  difficult  and  not 
practical.  Since  there  is  a great  need 
to  exclude  these  potentially  harmful 
mosquitoes  from  breeding  sites,  I 
looked  for  a way  to  fill  these  holes  in 
a manner  that  would  cause  minimal  or 
no  damage  to  the  tree,  be  fairly  easy 
to  apply  and  be  cost  efficient. 

To  exclude  mosquitoes  from  tree 
holes,  I began  to  spray  utility  foam 
into  these  cavities.  The  foam  seems  to 
hold  up  very  well  here  in  South  Flori- 
da, even  when  exposed  to  sunlight  and 
weather.  Some  brands  of  foam  can  be 
applied  when  the  hole  is  wet;  however, 
in  my  experience  it  is  best  to  dry  out 
the  cavity  first  and  remove  any  detri- 
tus. If  the  foam  expands  too  much,  it 
can  be  cut  off  and  even  painted. 

Will  the  foam  harm  the  tree  in  the 
long  term?  My  experience  over  the 
past  decade  indicates  no  problems, 
and  the  alternative  is  to  leave  tree 
holes  to  fill  up  with  water  and  breed 
mosquitoes. 


Note  below  some  of  the  mosquito  spe- 
cies that  will  breed  in  tree  holes  and  some 
of  the  diseases  that  they  may  vector.  I have 
found  five  of  the  species  below  in  tree 
holes  in  South  Florida: 

• Aedes  aegypti  is  found  worldwide  and 
vectors  Zika,  yellow  fever,  West  Nile  virus 


A hurricane-damaged  Ficus  species  with  water-filled 
cavities  and  mosquito  larvae. 
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I had  placed  granules  of  BTI  into  the  cavity  water  of  this 
Persea  americana,  avocado , but  eventually  it  was  much 
easier  to  fill  the  cavity  with  foam. 


(WNV)  and  dengue. 

• Aedes  albopictus  is  found  world- 
wide and  vectors  dengue,  WNV  and  Chi- 
kungunya  (viral  illness  that  resembles 


dengue). 

• Aedes  sierrensis  is  found  in  the  west- 
ern U.S.  and  vectors  dog  heartworm. 

• Aedes  triseriatus  is  commonly  called 
the  eastern  tree-hole  mosquito  (occurring 
in  eastern  and  central  North  America) 
and  vectors  Eastern  equine  encephalitis, 
LaCrosse  encephalitis  and  WNV. 

• Anopheles  species  are  worldwide 
vectors  of  human  malaria,  numerous  an- 
imal pathogens  and  WNV. 

• Culex  quinquefasciatus  is  a world- 
wide opportunistic  tree-hole  mosquito 
that  vectors  WNV,  avian  malaria,  Wuch- 
ereria  bancrofti  (Filarisasis  is  a serious 
problem  in  Leogane,  Haiti),  Western 
equine  encephalomyelitis  and  St.  Louis 
encephalitis,  and  has  been  implicated  as 
a vector  of  dog  heartworm. 

Worldwide,  mosquito  control  is  an  im- 
portant public  health  service  to  residents 
of  our  urban  forests.  Practices  such  as 
foam  filling  can  result  in  less  pesticide 
use  while  effectively  removing  mosqui- 
to larval  habitats.  Here  in  South  Florida, 
where  Zika  and  dengue  are  now  endemic, 


Here  in  south  Florida,  where 
Zika  and  dengue  are  now 
endemic,  foam  filling  tree  holes 
should  be  a priority,  as  it  should 
be  anywhere  else  mosquitoes 
occur.  It  is  also  an  added  ser- 
vice that  commercial  arborists 
can  perform  for  clients  when 
working  on  their  trees. 

foam  filling  tree  holes  should  be  a priority, 
as  it  should  be  anywhere  else  mosquitoes 
occur.  It  is  also  an  added  service  that  com- 
mercial arborists  can  perform  for  clients 
when  working  on  their  trees. 

Story  and  photos  by  Jeff  Shimonski, 
consulting  arborist,  Miami,  Florida. 

This  article  was  adapted  from  “An  Ex- 
periment in  Arboriculture  and  Mosquito 
Control,  ” which  ran  in  City  Trees,  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Municipal  Arbor- 
ists, in  March/ April  2009.  ^ 
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I SHOULD 

HAVE  ASK  ED 

QUESTIONS 

ABOUT  THE 
EFFECTS 


ON  THE 

ENVIRONMENT 


Science  and  peer-reviewed  research  confirms  that,  in  soil  and  aquatic  environments,  TreeAim  is  non-persistent 
and  poses  no  measurable  risk  of  harm  to  invertebrates.5  TreeAzin  is  listed  for  organic  tree  care  by  the  Organic  Materials 
Review  Institute  (OMRI). 


Choose  the  insecticide  that  has  answers. 

For  more  information,  visit  BioForest  at  the  TCI  Expo  in  Baltimore  - booth  #61 1 


iFtrian,  L,  & Kreu&weiser,  D.  (2015)  Alternatives  to  neonicotinoid  insecticides  for  pest  control:  case  studies  in  agriculture  and  forestry.  Environmental 
Science  and  Pollution  Research,  22(1)  ( 135-147. 
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Insurance 


By  Rick  Weden 

Second  to  workers’  compensation, 
Business-Auto  operations  are  the 
leading  source  of  claims  and  poten- 
tial runaway  insurance  costs  to  tree  care 
professionals. 

Different  from  many  other  vehicle- 
dependent  industries,  tree  care  compa- 
nies often  own  and  operate  large,  heavy 
vehicles,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  larger  the  vehicle,  the  more  skill  is 
required  to  safely  operate  it.  Also,  due 
to  heavy  weight  and  size,  the  greater  the 
damage  the  vehicle  can  inflict  if  it  comes 
into  contact  with  other  vehicles,  property 
or,  worse,  people. 

From  a physical  damage  standpoint, 
many  vehicles  used  in  tree  care,  due  to  the 
many  specialized  equipment  components 
involved,  are  costly  to  repair  or  replace. 
To  complicate  matters,  the  number  of  in- 
surers willing  to  offer  favorable  terms  of 
coverage  and  price  dwindles  when  buck- 
et trucks,  truck-mounted  cranes  and  log 
trucks  are  involved. 

Unlike  risk  management  related  to 
workers’  compensation,  the  monitoring 
of  safe  behavior  with  motor-vehicle  op- 
erations can  be  challenging.  All  too  often 
the  operator  of  a motor  vehicle  is,  shall  we 
say,  left  alone  to  their  own  devices,  which 
can  create  a potential  situation  due  to  a 
lack  of  monitoring  of  safe  practices. 

In  comparison,  from  a workers’  comp 
standpoint,  if  an  employee  is  demonstrat- 
ing a lack  of  care  with  safety  practices  on  a 
work  site,  there  are  usually  other  workers 
present  who  would  notice  the  problem  and 
take  steps  to  stop  whatever  potential  dan- 
gerous activity  might  be  taking  place.  But 
in  motor- vehicle  operating  situations,  the 
driver  is  often  alone,  with  no  one  on  hand 
to  correct  a possible  lack  of  safe  practices 
such  as  speeding,  driver  fatigue,  distrac- 
tions or  other  behavior  that  may  lead  to 


traffic/operating  infractions,  or  worse,  se- 
rious accidents  resulting  in  injury  or  death. 
In  other  words,  unsafe  activity  might  easi- 
ly go  undetected. 

So  let’s  look  at  some  of  the  factors  and 
safety  practices  that  might  impact  business 
auto  insurance  costs,  reduced  potential  for 
claims  and  availability  of  quality  automo- 
bile insurance  coverage. 

Motor  vehicle  reports 

What  are  motor  vehicle  reports  (MVRs) 
and  how  can  they  affect  your  coverage  and 
what  you  pay  for  your  auto  insurance? 

When  an  insurance  company  is  look- 
ing at  a prospective  new  Business  Auto 
customer  or  looking  to  renew  an  existing 
policyholder,  one  of  the  first  things  they 


will  want  to  see,  along  with  the  claims  his- 
tory and  other  data,  are  the  MVRs  for  all 
of  the  company-employed  drivers.  MVRs 
are  usually  obtained  directly  from  a state’s 
motor  vehicle  department  or  perhaps  the 
Department  of  Transportation  (DOT). 

The  MVR  is  a history  on  the  driver, 
looking  back  over  a number  of  years, 
and  will  note  any  infractions  that  driver 
might  have  had  during  that  time.  Mov- 
ing violations,  such  as  speeding,  alcohol/ 
substance-related  (DUI)  incidents,  at  fault 
accidents  and  other  incidents  will  be  con- 
tained in  these  reports. 

The  quality,  or  lack  thereof,  of  the 
MVRs  plays  a significant  role  in  an  in- 
surer’s willingness  to  offer  terms  of  cov- 
erage, and  can  influence  premium  rates. 
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If  the  MVRs  reveal  a number  of  incident 
active,  or  “unclean,”  problems,  the  insur- 
er may  be  reluctant  to  offer  a policy  quote 
or  may  do  so  using  higher  rates  than  what 
they  might  have  used  if  the  MVRs  looked 
better.  Insurers  will  take  a hard-nose  po- 
sition when  MVR  problems  exist,  even  if 
the  policyholder  has  a very  good  claims 
record. 

In  cases  where  an  insurer  may  offer 
insurance  terms  for  a policyholder  with 
less-than-desirable  drivers,  they  may  do 
so  while  also  excluding  those  drivers  with 
less-than-desirable  MVRs  from  coverage 
altogether  under  the  policy.  In  other  words, 
the  insurer  will  exclude  coverage  for  any 
claims  that  result  from  the  excluded  driver 
operating  any  company-owned,  rented  or 
leased  vehicles.  In  some  cases,  if  the  com- 
pany owner  is  adamant  that  the  problem 
drivers  be  able  to  operate  company  ve- 
hicles, one  might  be  able  to  separate  the 
vehicle(s)  operated  by  the  problem  driver 
from  the  main  auto  policy  and  insure  them 
separately  on  some  form  of  high-risk  or 
assigned-risk  auto  policy.  These  policies 
generally  come  at  a much  higher  cost  than 
polices  offered  through  normal  insurance 
channels. 

Establishing  driver  selection  standards 

The  aforementioned  outline  on  MVRs 
and  the  impacts  that  MVRs  can  have  on 
one’s  Business  Auto  insurance  leads  one 
to  consider  the  importance  of  establishing 
a formalized  driver- selection  process.  If 
one  has  not  created  one  of  these  before, 
I must  disclose  that  this  is  not  always 
an  easy  task.  It  requires  discipline  from 
company  owners  and  management,  as  it 
involves  setting  a series  of  driver  quali- 
ty standards  that  management  essential- 
ly agrees  to  strictly  adhere  to.  In  certain 
situations,  it  may  be  difficult  to  follow, 
particularly  when  an  employer  may  be  in 
dire  need  of  new  or  additional  employee 
drivers  that  comes  at  a time  when  quality 
driver  candidates  might  be  few  and  far  be- 
tween, or  in  cases  where  a current  employ- 
ee’s driving  record  may  have  deteriorated 
to  an  unacceptable  level. 

Obtaining  MVRs  on  drivers 

Once  a driver  selection  standard  has 
been  established,  along  with  communi- 
cating the  plan  to  the  workforce,  company 


owners  will  then  need  to  initiate  a process 
for  obtaining  MVRs  on  all  current  and  pro- 
spective drivers.  Under  this  process,  care 
needs  to  be  taken,  as  one’s  personal  driv- 
er information  is  protected  under  certain 
privacy  laws,  and  a violation  involving 
the  improper  handling  of  one’s  personal 
information  can  have  legal  consequences. 
The  safest  way  to  avoid  problems  with  vi- 
olation of  privacy  is  to  disclose  up  front 
in  writing  to  all  current  and  prospective 
employees  of  the  need  for  them  to  provide 
their  driving  records  and  the  reasoning  be- 
hind it. 

It  should  also  be  disclosed  to  the  em- 
ployee or  prospective  employee  that  the 
information  on  his  or  her  driving  record 
will  play  a role  in  determining  if  they  are 
a suitable  candidate  for  the  work  position 
they  are  applying  for,  or  currently  hold,  in 
your  company.  The  employee  candidate, 
or  current  employee,  should  then  personal- 
ly obtain  and  provide  his  or  her  driving  re- 
cord to  the  prospective  employer  through 
a written  authorization  from  the  employee 
in  question.  It  is  also  highly  advisable  that 
an  employer  consult  a qualified  legal  pro- 
fessional to  get  verification  of  the  privacy 
laws  with  respect  to  handling  of  certain 
personal  information  in  their  individual 
state,  and  how  to  properly  obtain  and  han- 
dle it  to  be  sure  that  no  privacy  protection 
laws  are  being  broken. 

Substance  screening 

Sadly,  as  we  are  all  aware,  the  rate  of 
substance  abuse  in  the  workplace  contin- 
ues to  be  on  the  rise  and  no  industry  is 
immune  to  this  ever-increasing  problem. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  tree  care 
industry,  with  the  regular  use  of  heavy 
equipment,  if  substance  abuse  becomes 
involved,  the  risks  and  dangers  to  all  in- 
crease dramatically.  With  this  in  mind, 
more  and  more  tree  care  companies  are 
implementing  substance  abuse  screening 
as  part  of  their  hiring  practices  as  well  as 
their  day-to-day  loss-control  and  safety- 
awareness  programs  with  their  workforce. 
There  are  many  great  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  how  to  establish  effective  drug- 
and  alcohol-testing  programs. 

Road  testing 

Along  with  formal  driver-selection 
plans,  road  testing  is  another  practice  that 
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I wish  I encountered  more  frequently  in 
my  travels  through  the  tree  care  industry. 
If  one  has  invested  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  a 
vehicle  fleet,  then  why  would  one  not  want 
to  be  absolutely  confident  that  all  of  one’s 
drivers  are  capable  and  safe  operators  of 
all  of  this  equipment?  The  mere  fact  that 
a given  driver  has  a good  driving  record 
and  their  telling  you  that  they  know  how 
to  operate  a variety  of  vehicles  should  not 
be  sufficient  evidence  that  they  are  cleared 
to  drive  company  vehicles. 

Even  when  a driver  possesses  special 
licenses  such  as  a CDL,  no  assumptions 
should  ever  be  made  that  they  are  a safe 
prospect.  Properly  conducted  road  testing 
can  often  give  a good  indication  of  the  ca- 
pabilities and  attention  to  safe  driving  that 
cannot  be  gained  from  any  other  source  on 
a given  driver. 

A road-testing  requirement  should  be 
made  part  of  every  driver- selection  plan,  as 
well  as  for  ongoing  safety  and  risk-control 
plans.  One  qualified  person  from  inside 
your  company  should  be  the  designated 


Even  when  a driver  possesses 
special  licenses  such  as  a CDL, 
no  assumptions  should  ever  be 
made  that  they  are  a safe  pros- 
pect. Properly  conducted  road 
testing  can  often  give  a good  in- 
dication of  the  capabilities  and 
attention  to  safe  driving  that 
cannot  be  gained  from  any  oth- 
er source  on  a given  driver. 


road-testing  person  who  will  be  respon- 
sible for  all  the  road  testing  for  all  of  the 
employees,  as  well  as  the  documentation 
and  communicating  the  test  results  and 
recommendations  back  to  management. 
There  is  a multitude  of  information  online 


and  from  other  sources  that  can  help  es- 
tablish good  road-testing  criteria.  Of  key 
importance  is  that  all  road  tests  and  their 
results  be  documented  in  writing  with  sol- 
id record  keeping  of  all  tests. 

Post-accident/vehicle  incident  investi- 
gation procedures 

This  is  another  practice  that  I wish  I 
encountered  more  often.  A properly  de- 
signed and  enforced  Internal  Post- Accident 
Investigation  Procedure  can  carry  much 
weight  as  part  of  an  overall  motor  vehicle 
risk-management  and  safety-awareness 
plan.  Under  such  a plan,  after  any  auto  ac- 
cident, regardless  of  fault,  or  any  other  inci- 
dent, the  driver  and  other  vehicle  occupants 
present  at  the  time  are  required  to  meet 
with  appropriate  company  management.  In 
such  a meeting,  the  driver  and  all  vehicle 
occupants  present  are  required  to  give  a 
complete  description  of  all  the  events  that 
took  place  involving  the  incident. 

Depending  on  the  nature  or  severity  of 
the  incident,  the  driver  may  be  required  to 
re-take  a road  test  or  perhaps  also  undergo 
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substance  screening.  The  outcome  of  the 
investigation  may  also  result  in  the  driver 
being  suspended  from  driving  responsi- 
bilities. These  investigations  must  be  ar- 
ranged to  take  place  immediately  after  the 
incident.  Once  a post-accident  investiga- 
tion program  is  established  and  initiated,  it 
must  be  communicated  to  the  entire  work 
force,  with  the  communication  containing 
the  procedure  as  well  as  the  potential  con- 
sequences imposed  on  drivers  who  are  in- 
volved in  any  auto-related  incidents. 

Vehicle  maintenance 

It  is  a known  fact  that  those  compa- 
nies who  have  well-developed  vehicle- 
maintenance  programs,  along  with  having 
greater  longevity  and  productivity  out  of 
their  individual  fleet  vehicles,  tend  to  have 
lower  accident  rates.  We  are  all  well  aware 
of  the  potential  risks  and  end  results  of  ve- 
hicle equipment  failure,  not  only  on-road 
but  also  off-road,  when  the  vehicle  equip- 
ment is  in  use  on  work  sites.  Obviously, 
many  larger  companies  can  afford  to  have 
their  own  fleet-maintenance  profession- 
als on  staff.  Smaller  companies  may  face 
greater  challenges  in  this  area  and  may 
have  to  consider  using  outside  sources  for 
vehicle  maintenance. 

DOT  regulations 

I have  purposely  stayed  away  from  the 
subject  of  DOT  regulations  here,  as  they 
require  a separate  and  dedicated  forum, 
handled  by  those  far  more  knowledgeable 
than  this  writer  is  on  DOT  regulations. 
However,  some  of  the  topics  that  I have 
covered  herein  also  tie  into  various  levels 
of  DOT  regulations,  as  they  apply  by  state 
and  to  various  vehicles,  depending  on  their 
gross  vehicle  weight  (GVW)  and  other 
factors.  I would  simply  state  here  that  it  is 
wise  for  all  company  owners  to  be  - or,  at 
very  least,  have  someone  in  your  company 
who  is  - well  versed  in  DOT  regulations 
as  they  may  apply  to  you. 

DOT  audits,  which,  by  the  way,  are  often 
triggered  by  a serious  auto  accident,  can 
be  extremely  costly  and,  depending  on  the 
individual  situation,  can  result  in  a compa- 
ny being  forced  off  the  road  entirely  until 
they  can  prove  to  DOT  that  they  are  in  full 
compliance  with  DOT  regulations.  Under 
such  a situation,  a company  could  essen- 
tially find  themselves  temporarily  out  of 


business  until  they  are  able  to  get  back  into 
DOT  compliance.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  when  auto  insurance  liability  claims 
are  involved,  a poor  DOT  inspection  can 
have  a negative  or  derogatory  impact  on 
the  outcome  of  a claim  with  respect  to  the 
potential  degree  of  negligence  that  could  be 
placed  on  the  company  involved  in  a claim. 

Connection  of  effective  risk-control 
practices  to  insurance 

Whether  an  owner  of  a tree  car  compa- 
ny has  a newly  established  motor  vehicle 
risk-control  plan  or  has  had  one  in  place  for 
some  time,  it  is  important  that  they  share 
all  of  what  they  are  doing  with  their  insur- 
ance company.  Those  companies  that  can 
demonstrate  that  they  have  an  active,  func- 
tioning accident-awareness  and  loss-con- 
trol plan  in  place  will  always  be  looked 
on  more  favorably  by  insurers,  resulting  in 
their  willingness  to  possibly  lower  rates  or, 
perhaps,  offer  broader  coverage. 

The  points  outlined  here  are  only  a few 
of  the  many  things  that  a tree  care  company 
can  do  to  help  improve  automobile  safety 
and  reduce  auto-related  insurance  costs. 
Along  with  TCIA  having  a wealth  of  infor- 
mation, other  tree  care  companies  in  your 
area  may  also  be  a great  source  of  informa- 
tion. I find  that  those  companies  that  have 
active  and  functioning  risk-reduction  prac- 
tices are  often  very  willing  to  share  them 
with  other  companies  in  their  area. 

Rick  Weden  is  team  leader  of  the 
Tree  Care  Insurance  Specialty  Team  at 
Corcoran  & Havlin  Insurance  Group,  a 
division  of  Cross  Insurance,  which  man- 
ages the  insurance  needs  of  a large  and 
growing  number  of  tree  care  profession- 
als countrywide.  A member  of  TCIA  and 
Massachusetts  Arborists  Association 
(MAA),  he  has  given  numerous  presen- 
tations on  insurance  topics  at  past  TCIA 
EXPOs,  round  tables  and  other  events. 
Rick  also  provides  educational  insurance 
presentations  to  the  UMass  College  of 
Arboricultural  Sciences  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Brian  Kane,  Ph.D. 

He  will  be  co-presenting  a panel  discus- 
sion on  workers  ’ compensation  insurance 
this  month  at  TCI  EXPO  in  Baltimore,  No- 
vember 10-12.  For  more  about  TCI  EXPO 
or  to  register,  visit  www.expo.tcia.org  or 
call  1-800-733-2622.  ^ 
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By  Brandon  Gallagher  Watson 

So  many  apps,  so  little  time.  Here  are 
four  simple  (and  free!)  apps  that  can 
save  you  time,  save  you  hassle  or 
even  save  you  a speeding  ticket. 

Waze 

Free 

iOS,  Android 

This  routing  app  recommendation  came 
from  my  Uber  driver  - so  you  know  it 
must  be  good!  Waze  uses  many  of  the 
same  features  as  other  popular  mapping 


apps  such  as  highlighting  the  best  route 
and  traffic  warnings.  The  big  difference 
with  Waze  is  that  it  uses  crowd-sourced 
data  - meaning  it  has  other  app  users  on 
the  road  updating  information  such  as 
slow  downs,  accidents,  lane  closures,  gas 
prices  or  even  spots  where  the  map  doesn’t 
align  with  real  life.  Between  you  and  me, 
the  handiest  information  Waze  users  pro- 
vide is  the  location  of  police  speed  traps 
and  red-light  cameras  - then  it  warns  you 
as  you  approach  them.  Not  saying  you 
would  ever  need  this  info,  just  saying  . . . 

Unroll.Me 

Free 

iOS,  Android 

Not  often  do  I download  an  app  then 
immediately  talk  my  co-workers  into 
downloading  it  as  well,  but  Unroll.Me  is 
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worth  it.  This  easy-to-use  app  automat- 
ically unsubscribes  you  from  any  email 
listservs  or  reoccurring  spam  mail  you 
don’t  want.  Simply  log  in  to  your  email 
through  the  app,  where  it  will  scan  for 
emails  you  are  subscribed  to.  Swipe  left 
to  no  longer  receive  the  emails  from  that 
sender,  swipe  right  to  keep  getting  them. 
It’s  that  easy.  If  you  like,  you  can  swipe 
up  and  “roll  up”  that  email  sender’s  con- 
tent into  a single,  once-a-week  email 
that  equals  a significantly  less  cluttered 
inbox.  The  first  time  I used  the  app,  I un- 
subscribed to  76  spam  email  lists  in  about 
four  minutes. 

Multi  Measures  2 
Free  (with  ads) 
iOS,  Android 

There  are  many  apps  that  can  turn  your 
device  into  a useful  measuring  tool.  My 


favorite  so  far  has  been  Multi  Measures  2. 
This  all-in-one  app  has  a decibel  meter,  a 
plumb  bob,  a compass,  a bubble  level  and 
several  other  features  in  a slick  interface. 
This  app  may  have  many  uses  in  the  field 
and  is  one  of  the  easiest  that  I have  used. 
It  even  has  a flashlight  feature  that  allows 
you  to  adjust  the  brightness  of  the  lamp. 
One  quick  tip  on  how  to  best  use  this  app  - 
switch  to  the  plumb-bob  feature  and  align 


it  to  the  angle  of  a leaning  tree  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  degree  of  lean  that  hazard 
tree  is  exhibiting. 

Google  Street  View 
Free 

iOS,  Android 

While  this  feature  is  baked  into  the  main 
Google  Maps  app,  the  stand-alone  Street 
View  app  has  some  cool  features  that  can  be 
useful  to  arborists.  Type  in  an  address  and 
push  on  the  photo  to  go  into  “street  view.” 
If  you  press  the  little  icon  that  resembles  a 
compass,  you  will  enter  “360  view.”  From 


here  you  can  move  your  device  around  to 
check  out  the  surrounding  area.  This  can 
allow  you  to  get  a sense  of  the  environment 
your  client’s  tree  is  in  before  you  arrive  at 
the  job  site.  Do  note  that  it  is  using  Goo- 
gle’s database  of  photos,  not  a live  video 
feed,  so  there  is  certainly  a chance  the  pho- 
to for  your  location  is  outdated,  but  often  it 
can  give  you  some  insight. 

Brandon  M.  Gallagher  Watson  is  cre- 
ative director  for  Rainbow  Treecare  Sci- 
entific Advancements,  an  18-year  TCIA 
associate  member  company  based  in 
Minnetonka,  Minnesota.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  creating  company  educational 
content,  presenting  at  tree  care  con- 
ferences across  the  country  and  writ- 
ing columns  for  industry  periodicals. 
He  is  a Certified  Arborist,  non- certified 
home-brewer  and  certifiable  mobile  tech- 
nology geek.  This  article  is  a preview 
of  the  presentation  he  will  make  on  the 
same  subject  at  TCI  EXPO  2016  in  Balti- 
more this  November.  For  more  about  TCI 
EXPO  or  to  register,  visit  www.expo.tcia.org 
or  call  1-800-733-2622.  4 
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Tree  News  Digest 


Products  made  by  local  artisans  fill  the  Urban  Wood  Lab  showroom  at  Hoppe  Tree  Service  LLC,  an  accredited 
TCI  A member  company  based  in  Milwaukee , Wisconsin.  See  article  on  Hoppe's  wood  utilization  in  the  April 
2017  issue  0/TCI  Magazine,  available  in  our  online  archive  at  www.tcia.org ; under  Publications. 


New  urban  wood-use  direc- 
tory aims  to  facilitate  new 
markets  for  felled  trees 

A new  national  directory  dedicated  to 
helping  connect  tree  care  professionals, 
sawyers,  woodworkers  and  other  urban 
wood  enthusiasts  was  recently  released  by 
the  Urban  Forest  Full  Circle  Network. 

The  Urban  Wood  User’s  Resource 
Guide  already  includes  about  50  known 
national,  regional,  state  and  municipal 
sources  of  information.  These  sources 
include  urban  wood  utilization  networks, 
sawmill  directories  and  more.  Also  includ- 
ed are  links  to  seven  publications  focused 
on  putting  community,  landscape  and  oth- 
er non-commercial  forest  trees  to  their 
best  and  highest  valued  use  after  they  are 
removed. 

“The  premise  is  to  provide  all  urban 
wood  stakeholders  - land  managers,  tree 
care  professionals,  sawyers,  woodworkers, 
etcetera,  with  places  they  can  go  to  find  ad- 
ditional info  and/or  to  network,”  says  Rich 
Christianson,  communications  director 
with  the  Illinois  Wood  Utilization  Team. 

“This  could  absolutely  lead  to  being  a 
resource  for  tree  care  companies,”  says 
Christianson.  “Step  one  will  be  providing 
a simple  guide  to  websites  on  national, 
state  and  municipal  level  of  urban  wood 
networks,  sawmill  directories,  etc.  Step  2 
would  be  to  add  individual  companies.” 

The  guide  is  intended  to  provide  starting 
points  for  land  managers,  arborists,  saw- 
yers, woodworkers  and  representatives  of 


other  public  and  commercial  entities  to 
learn  more  about  the  potential  opportuni- 
ties to  use  urban  wood  as  lumber,  slabs, 
wood  components  and  wood  products.  It 
also  offers  points  of  connection  in  selected 
states  where  urban  wood  resources  have 
been  identified  including  local  and  state 
urban  wood  networks,  state  sawmill  direc- 
tories and  more. 

The  Urban  Forest  Full  Circle  Network 
comprises  the  urban  wood  utilization 
groups  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri 
and  Wisconsin.  The  guide  is  made  possi- 
ble through  grant  funding  provided  by  the 
USD  A Forest  Service  Northeastern  Area. 

The  Urban  Wood  User’s  Resource 
Guide  is  a work-in  progress  and  as  such 
is  subject  to  change  without  notice.  This 
guide  will  be  periodically  updated  at 
www.illinoisurbanwood.org. 

For  listing  consideration,  contact  info@ 
illinoisurbanwood.org. 
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Be  Safe. 

Get  ChipSafef 

Learn  more  about  how  the 
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QR  code  below. 
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Tracked  Lifts'  89-foot  Arborist,  made  in  Italy,  features  a military-style  tracked  undercarriage  that  expands  from  34.5  to  50  inches  in  width.  It  also  allows  operation  over 
narrowly  set  outriggers  for  work  in  tight  spaces. 


By  Rick  Howland 

The  comedian  Steve  Martin 
launched  his  career  with  big 
laughs  in  a 1970s  stand-up  routine 
and  subsequent  album  called  “Let’s  Get 
Small.”  As  humorous  as  that  bit  continues 
to  be,  getting  small  is  no  laughing  matter 
for  compact  aerial  lifts;  in  fact,  getting 
small  and  being  able  to  do  more  can  mean 
big  business  for  a tree  care  company. 

Compact  lifts  are  also  called  tracked  lifts 
or,  most  recently,  backyard  lifts.  The  latter 
is  because  the  name  accurately  describes 
the  ability  of  these  machines  to  more  eas- 
ily access  places  truck-mounted  lifts  can’t 
get  to,  mostly  in  residential  areas,  though 
they  also  are  invaluable  in  commercial  and 
industrial  settings. 

Currently,  the  physical  nature  of  the 
compact  lift  is  headed  in  two  directions. 
First,  greater  heights  and  reaches  are  be- 
coming available.  Second,  more  manu- 
facturers are  offering  convertible  chassis 
that  are  capable  of  narrowing  to  less  than 
36  inches,  sufficient  to  pass  through  the 


proverbial  standard  backyard  gate.  Once 
through  and  settling  into  position,  the 
chassis  can  be  widened  to  its  more  stable 
operating  track  width. 

“Right  now  and  for  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, we  will  see  continued  refinement  of 
current  tracked-lift  models  and  the  cre- 
ation of  a new  and  highly  desirable  narrow 
machine  that  can  fit  through  a three-foot 


gate,”  Mike  Hrycak,  of  Tracked  Lifts,  Inc., 
says  of  his  company.  “We  will  have  that 
new  machine  in  our  lineup  for  TCI  EXPO 
in  Baltimore,  and  these  machines  will  be 
available  immediately. 

“These  new  units  feature  an  89-foot 
working  height  with  50-foot  side  reach,  and 
are  the  result  of  a long-term  development 
program  we  just  completed,”  Hrycak  says. 


Tracked  Lifts' Arborist  is  powered  by  a three-cylinder,  23-horsepower  Kubota  engine  and  has  a 12-volt 
emergency  electric  power  unit  that  allows  operation  of  the  machine  in  the  event  of  an  engine  shut-down. 
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He  adds  that  the  new  lifts  are  powered 
by  a three-cylinder,  23 -horsepower  Kubo- 
ta engine  and  also  feature  a self-contained, 
onboard  12-volt  emergency  electric  power 
unit  that  allows  operation  of  the  machine 
in  the  event  of  an  engine  shut-down. 

“The  machine  is  known  as  the  89-Foot 
Arborist  and  is  made  in  Italy,”  Hrycak 
continues.  “This  is  an  extremely  rugged 
machine  featuring  a military- style  tracked 
undercarriage  that  expands  from  34.5  to 
50  inches  in  width.” 

Advanced  features,  he  says,  include  ra- 
dio remote  controls,  an  auto-deployment 
capability  that  sets  the  outriggers  automat- 
ically and  the  ability  for  the  operator  to 
operate  the  machine  over  narrowly  set  out- 
riggers. “Most  outriggers  in  other  machines 
prevent  boom  movement  over  narrowly  set 
outriggers,  allowing  the  operator  to  operate 
the  boom  only  over  the  wide  settings,”  says 
Hrycak,  adding,  “our  lift  has  eliminated 
that.”  He  explains  that  such  capability  al- 
lows full  operation  in  tight  settings. 

Additional  features  include  a “return 
home”  auto  stop,  “which  brings  the  boom 
back  to  the  machine  in  a stop  position  for 
transport,  essentially  automatically  fold- 
ing the  machine  for  transport  at  the  touch 
of  a button,”  Hrycak  explains.  He  also 
says  that  the  new  arborist  lift  includes  an 
advanced  safety  monitoring  system  that 
notifies  the  operator  as  to  the  safety  status 
of  the  machine  while  in  operation. 

“All  of  this  goes  to  serve  the  demand 
for  higher  reaches  in  narrow  areas,”  Hry- 
cak says,  “and  our  new  introduction  is  a 
conglomeration  of  the  best  features  of  our 
mini  lifts  on  a much  narrower  chassis.” 

Announced  in  September  of  2015  and 
making  its  first  showing  at  TCI  EXPO  last 
year  was  the  Altec  TDA58,  a telescopic, 
double-articulating  aerial  device  offering 
58  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  platform,  63 
feet  of  working  height  and  36  feet  of  side 
reach.  It  is  also  capable  of  fitting  through 
a 36-inch  gate. 

Designed  specifically  with  the  tree  care 
industry  in  mind,  the  TDA58  was  built  to 
meet  the  needs  of  customers  looking  for 
“an  insulating  aerial  device  that  provides 
a compact,  yet  rugged  design,”  according 
to  Andy  Price,  Altec  market  manager  for 
Tree  Care.  The  unit  features  360-degree 
continuous  rotation  and,  though  weighing 
in  at  13,820  pounds,  its  ground  pressure 


Altec's  TDA58,  a telescopic , double-articulating  aerial  device  offering  58  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  platform , 
63  feet  of  working  height  and  36  feet  of  side  reach. 
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UP  Equip1 s RA26  model  has  been  updated  and  rebranded  in  North  America  as  the  87-48AJ  and  will  debut  at  TCI 
EXPO.  The  lift  features  an  87 -foot  reach  and  48-foot  outreach.  AJ  stands  for  articulated  jib. 


on  the  tracks  is  a turf- friendly  7.5  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

“We  also  offer  the  AT37GW,  which  is 
popular  with  both  electric  utilities  and 
tree  care  professionals,”  says  Price.  The 
AT37GW  is  track-driven,  with  a 35.3-foot 
platform  height,  and  also  has  insulation 
capabilities. 

Price  notes  that  the  new  TDA58  pro- 
vides guards  to  protect  the  hydraulic  cyl- 
inders and  is  equipped  with  swiveling, 


pressure- sensing  outrigger  feet  to  facil- 
itate setup  on  uneven  ground.  The  out- 
rigger system  can  level  the  machine  on  a 
front-to-back  slope  of  20  degrees  and  a 
side  slope  of  16  degrees. 

Price  explains  that  the  boom  consists  of 
three  sections,  two  articulating  lower  sec- 
tions and  a telescoping  upper  section.  To 
maximize  maneuverability,  all  three  are 
controlled  independently,  and  the  booms 
are  insulating  to  46kV  (Category  C). 


The  insulating  booms  provide  only 
secondary  protection  to  hazards,  accord- 
ing to  Price,  and  operators  should  always 
utilize  personal  protective  equipment  and 
keep  clear  of  energized  lines  to  stay  safe 
on  the  job. 

UP  Equipment,  headquartered  in  Cana- 
da, sends  the  bulk  of  its  machines  to  the 
U.S.  market.  According  to  owner  Martin 
LeBlanc,  the  company  provides  16  models 
ranging  from  40  to  139  feet  in  reach  for  a 
variety  of  industries.  Most  customers,  he 
says,  opt  to  customize  their  machines. 

“The  basic  configuration  is  a combus- 
tion engine  plus  a secondary  electric  mo- 
tor, but  we  can  add  other  configurations. 
A lot  of  customers  ask  for  gasoline,  diesel 
or  propane  engines  plus  lithium-ion  bat- 
tery or  plug-in  electric  motors,”  LeBlanc 
explains.  He  notes  that  users  have  varying 
requirements,  sometimes  calling  for  out- 
door use  where  they  can  run  an  engine, 
switch  to  battery  for  quieter  outdoor  use 
or  to  work  indoors,  or  plug  directly  into 
a power  outlet  (indoors  or  out)  to  run  off 
a continuous  source  without  affecting  bat- 
tery life. 

“For  the  arborist,  the  basic  purchase  is 
an  aerial  lift  with  a diesel  engine,  plus  an 
AC  electric  motor,”  says  LeBlanc.  “The 
AC  power  capability  is  a standard  item 
and  is  the  cheapest.  Owners  can  use  them 
to  go  inside  a building,  and  some  just  want 
to  get  the  noise  level  as  low  as  possible. 
However,”  he  adds,  “some  are  going  to 
lithium-ion  so  they  can,  in  combustion 
mode,  get  the  lift  into  the  backyard,  then 
switch  to  use  lithium  or  AC  so  they  can 
plug  in  their  electric-powered  tools.” 

LeBlanc  says  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
typical  machine  that  leaves  his  company. 
“I  can  safely  say  that  we  do  not  have  a sin- 
gle machine  that  leaves  the  yard  that  is  the 
same  as  any  other.  Users  invariably  want 
to  add  or  remove  something;  our  compact 
lifts  are  not  built  to  order,  they  are  modi- 
fied to  order.” 

He  did  confide  that  the  company  has  big 
plans  for  2017. 

“First,  we  are  developing  an  insulated 
model,”  LeBlanc  offers,  but  that  is  as  far 
as  he  would  go  in  the  reveal  for  now. 

“Though  we  cover  South  and  North 
America,  we  have  new  agreements  in  place 
to  start  selling  in  Asia,  and  the  ultimate 
plan  is  to  build  all  machines  from  scratch 
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BALTIMORE 


WHEN  THE  JOB 


Some  people  plant  trees,  but  sometimes,  trees  plant  themselves.  And  when  there's  a dead  or  compromised  tree  that  needs 
removing,  our  VO  SERIES  provides  you  with  the  ability  to  cut  and  remove  trees  easily,  even  at  heights  up  to  75  feet.  For  heavily 
wooded  areas  or  other  tight  spaces,  our  VERSATRACK  with  radio  remote  drive  makes  rigging,  cutting,  and  removing  any  tree  in 
any  location  possible.  Our  insulated  overcenter  articulated  trucks  ensure  even  greater  safety  when  trees  and  power  lines  decide 
to  tangle,  allowing  for  a faster  resolution  time  for  structural  and  electrical  challenges. 


VERSALIFT -Time  Manufacturing  7601  Imperial  Drive  Waco, Texas  7671 2|  254-399-2100  | www.VERSflLIFT.com 
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Lenny  Polonski  with  All  Access  Equipment  says  he  is  seeing  a trend  in  the  desire  to  use  hydraulic  tools  in 
all  lifts , as  seen  in  the  All  Access  model  shown  here , and  All  Access  is  providing  hydraulic  capability  in  all 
its  newer  lifts. 


right  here.  Right  now,  we  do  assembly,  but 
we  plan  to  make  everything  here,”  he  says. 
“The  variety  of  machines  we  offer 


makes  us  more  attractive  to  U.S.  custom- 
ers. In  fact,  about  95  percent  of  our  ma- 
chines are  sold  in  the  U.S.  In  the  future,  we 
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will  go  from  raw  material  to  finished  prod- 
uct right  here,”  LeBlanc  explains.  “That 
will  give  us  more  control  over  the  quality 
of  the  final  unit.  We  have  purchased  the 
land  and  are  working  now  with  architec- 
tural firms  on  plant  design.” 

Right  now,  LeBlanc’s  most  popular  unit 
for  tree  care  is  the  70-foot  model  70-3 6 AJ. 

“We  will  launch  a new  one  at  TCI 
EXPO,”  LeBlanc  says.  “The  model  87- 
48AJ  will  feature  an  87-foot  reach  and 
48-foot  outreach.  AJ  stands  for  articulated 
jib,”  he  explains. 

“The  lift  will  have  a capacity  of  510 
pounds  and  will  be  offered  with  an  option- 
al two-person,  fiberglass  basket,”  he  says. 
“Also,  we  will  offer  an  arborist  package. 
We  know  that  arborist  work  can  be  pret- 
ty rough,  and  things  fall  on  machines, 
so  something  will  get  damaged  at  some 
point.”  A main  feature  of  the  arborist  pack- 
age is  outrigger  protection,  which  includes 
a quarter-inch  plate  steel,  and  protection 
of  critical  items  such  as  switches  and  self- 
leveling components.  “Essentially,”  LeB- 
lanc confides,  “we  modify  the  machine  to 
protect  it  in  the  tree  care  environment.” 

Teupen  USA  is  planning  to  launch  a 
new,  insulated  version  of  its  model  TC69A 
at  TCI  EXPO  in  Baltimore  this  month, 
according  to  Audrey  Sullivan,  Teupen 
USA  marketing  associate.  The  TC60A- 
IN  is  “designed  specifically  for  the  tree 
care  industry”  because  it  addresses  safety 
concerns  usually  associated  with  working 
near  power  lines,  says  Sullivan. 

“The  TC69A-IN  features  telescop- 
ing upper  and  lower  booms  with  a 
fiberglass-reinforced  insulated  section 
on  the  upper  boom,  as  well  as  a comer 
mounted  insulated  bucket.  It  retains  all  of 
the  features  found  in  the  TC69A,  such  as 
its  multi-position,  self-leveling  outriggers, 
75 -foot  working  height  and  computer- 
integrated  safety  system.” 

Lenny  Polonski,  who  is  in  sales  for  All 
Access  Equipment  and  has  been  in  the  ae- 
rial lift  business  for  a long  time,  says  he  is 
seeing  a trend  in  the  desire  to  use  hydrau- 
lic tools  in  all  lifts. 

“Think  about  it.  Most  bucket  tmcks 
come  with  hydraulics  (in  the  basket),”  he 
says.  “And  many  tree  guys  may  not  use 
hydraulic  tools  because  of  a bad  experi- 
ence in  the  past.  They  were  known  to  be 
heavy,”  Polonski  explains,  “and  hoses, 
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You  asked  for  it,  we  buitt  it. 

Visit  us  at  booth  507  and  meet  our  newest  breed,  the 
87-48AJ.  Our  exclusive  features  and  design  will  bring 
you  everything  you've  been  looking  for;  best 
performance,  climbing  capabilities,  ease  of  repair  and 
maintenance. 
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Teupen  has  a new  insulated  version  of  its  model 
TC69A,  shown  here.  The  TC69A-IN  is  insulated  to 
46,000  volts  and  has  a Category  C rating. 

sometimes  20  to  22  pounds,  were  stiff  and 
difficult  to  use. 

“However,  the  new  generation  of  hy- 
draulic tools  is  much  lighter,  easier  to  use 
and  extremely  fast,”  he  maintains.  “We 
are  discovering  that  quite  a few  tree  care 
companies  have  been  buying  our  lifts  with 
hydraulic  output. 

“In  my  opinion,  this  may  separate 
the  men  from  the  boys,”  he  quips.  “Pros 
recognize  the  value  of  a hydraulic  chain 
saw,  especially  in  heavy  use.  That’s  why 


“ Hydraulic  tools  in  tree  care 
have  been  around  a long  time, 
but  they  are  more  refined  today. 
I would  encourage  tree  com- 
panies to  take  a second  look  at 
hydraulics  and  revisit  their  po- 
tential in  compact  lifts.  ” 

Lenny  Polonski 


the  electric  companies  use  them  for  line 
clearing.  The  constant  on  and  off  can  be 
bad  for  a gasoline-powered  saw  and  be  tir- 
ing for  the  worker.  The  utilities  and  large 
line-clearing  companies  use  hydraulics, 
especially  a hydraulic  saw,  because  all 
you  have  to  do  is  press  a button  and  it  goes 
to  work  immediately.  There  is  tremendous 
power  - immediately,”  Polonski  reports. 

You  can  also  reach  more  with  a hydrau- 
lic tool  and  get  more  done,  says  Polonski. 
“For  example,  when  you  trim  deadwood, 
you  waste  a lot  of  time  trying  to  maneuver. 
With  a long-reach  hydraulic  saw,  you  can 
reach  the  work  faster  and  cut  easier.  Same 
goes  for  thinning,”  he  adds. 

“Hydraulic  tools  in  tree  care  have  been 
around  a long  time,  but  they  are  more  re- 
fined today.  I would  encourage  tree  com- 
panies to  take  a second  look  at  hydraulics 
and  revisit  their  potential  in  compact  lifts,” 
Polonski  concludes. 

All  in  all,  as  these  seemingly  small 
lifts  grow  in  popularity,  they  also  help 
scale  new  heights  with  potentially  higher 
profits.  ^ 
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Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professionals  can  earn  one  quarter  (.25)  “professional  development”  CEU1  toward  their  recertification  by  taking  this  short  comprehension 
quiz  that  is  tied  to  one  or  more  safety  articles  in  this  issue  of  TCI  Magazine.  The  CTSP  CEU  Quiz  is  a bimonthly  feature  in  TCI. 

This  quiz  is  based  on  the  article  “Hazard  Tree  Assessment  and  the  Tree  Risk  Assessor, " which  begins  on  page  86. 


1 . Many  arborists  agree  that  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  tree  risk  is: 

a.  the  skill  of  the  assessing  arborist 

b.  the  location  of  the  tree 

c.  the  target 

d.  too  subjective  to  quantify 

2.  The  decision-making  regarding  a possi- 
ble high-risk  tree  falls  directly  on: 

a.  the  assessing  arborist 

b.  the  insurance  company 

c.  the  tree  advisor 

d.  the  tree  owner  or  manager 

Your  Full  Name: 


3.  Any  tree  or  tree  part  can  fail  without 
warning  signs  and  cause  damage  or  injury. 
That  element  makes  all  trees  high-risk. 

a.  true 

b.  false 

4.  Healthy  trees  can  uproot  during  storms 
whereas  the  unhealthy  trees  are  left  stand- 
ing. This  is  due  to  the  difference  in  canopy 
leaf  volume. 

a.  true 

b.  false 


5.  The  only  way  to  eliminate  all  tree  risks 
is  to: 

a.  move  any  targets 

b.  fence  off  the  area  with  warning  signs 

c.  thin  the  canopy  to  reduce  the  sail 
effect 

d.  remove  all  trees 


CTSP#: 


To  obtain  CEU  credit:  you  may  copy  this  page,  answer  the  questions  and  either  fax  the  answer  sheet  to  TCIA  at  (603)  314-5386;  scan  and  email  it  to  ctsp@ 
tcia.org;  or  mail  to:  TCIA  - CTSP,  136  Harvey  Road  - Ste  101,  Londonderry,  NH  03053.  Only  current  CTSPs  in  good  standing  who  qualify  for  professional 
development  CEUs  may  obtain  CEUs  for  this  quiz.  Other  readers  are  encouraged  to  use  TCTs  safety  articles  for  training  and  may  wish  to  use  this  quiz  to  test 
comprehension. 


All  in  One  solution  - Hundreds  of  attachments 

4 Articulated,  compact  design  with  side  entry 
and  telescopic  boom 

* Easy  to  operate  with  great  visibility 

* Low  operating  & maintenance  costs 

* Excellent  weight  to  lift  ratio 
Minimal  surface  impact 


Arborists  and  Tree  Care  Professionals  across  North  America  are 
turning  to  Avant  for  effective,  time-saving  solutions  for  their 
business.  Avant  is  powerful  enough  to  lift  heavy  logs,  yet  compact 
enough  to  maneuver  through  small  yards  and  narrow  pathways. 
Avant's  innovative  drive  system  reduces  ground  pressure  providing 
minimal  surface  impact,  even  on  the  most  delicate  surfaces.  You  save 
time  and  money  avoiding  costly  jobsite  repairs 
To  learn  how  an  Avant  loader  can  help  you  work  more  efficiently,  call  us 
at  847-380-9822  or  visit  our  website  www.AvantTecnoUSA.com 
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Consulting  Forum 


Figure  5:  This  tree  has  a defect  that  would  not  likely  cause  a failure  in  normal  weather,  but  in  severe  weather  that  defect  could  be  the  reason  for  a failure.  The  tree 
also  has  a high-impact  target  rating.  All  photos  courtesy  of  the  author. 


By  Lew  Bloch,  RCA 

This  article  does  not  intend  to  pro- 
vide instruction  on  tree-risk  as- 
sessments, rather  it  reflects  some 
of  my  opinions  on  the  subject  formed  from 
years  of  experience  and  observation. 

This  present  system  of  determining 
tree  risks,  arriving  at  failure  likelihoods 
and  impacts  along  with  the  resulting 
consequences,  is  an  excellent  process 
and  a great  improvement  over  the  past 
systems.  In  fact,  we  used  to  incorrectly 
refer  to  the  system  as  being  hazard-tree 
evaluation.  In  one  of  the  most  popular 
systems,  we  awarded  points  for  the  size 
of  the  tree  or  tree  part,  the  target  (what 
would  be  impacted)  and  the  failure  po- 
tential. Of  course,  this  is  an  over-simpli- 
fication, but  if  we  were  judging  a large 
tree  over  a busy  intersection,  two-thirds 
of  the  point  factors  would  be  high  even 
if  the  tree  was  in  excellent  condition.  In 
the  ISA  Tree  Risk  Assessment  Manual, 
it  states  that  “risk  is  the  combination  of 
the  likelihood  of  an  event  and  the  sever- 


ity of  the  potential  consequences.”  Also, 
that  “a  hazard  is  a likely  source  of  harm.” 

Most  of  us  agree  that  the  target  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  determining  tree 
risk.  Some  say,  “No  target  - No  risk.”  The 
ANSI  A-300  (part  9)  Tree  Risk  Assess- 


ment standard  defines  target  as  “people 
or  property  that  could  be  injured  or  dam- 
aged by  the  failure  of  a tree  or  tree  parts.” 
That  is  an  excellent  description  of  what  a 
target  is,  but  there  are  a lot  more  subjec- 


Figures  1 & 2:  These  photos  are  from  a lawsuit  resulting  from  a tragic  accident  that  occurred  when  a young 
camper  was  killed  by  this  falling  tree  at  a summer  camp. 
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tive  determinations  that  need  to  be  made 
in  assessing  a target.  I am  not  demeaning 
subjectivity,  as  being  subjective  is  a com- 
mon part  of  what  we  do.  When  asked  in 
legal  situations  about  my  opinions  being 
subjective,  I have  often  told  judges,  juries 
and  lawyers  that,  based  on  my  experiences 
and  expertise,  I consider  my  opinions  to  be 
subjectively  objective.  This  tactic  seemed 
to  always  work. 

It  is  obvious  that  a tree  hanging  over  a 
busy  intersection  with  autos  and  pedes- 
trians and,  possibly,  overhead  wires  has 
a high-impact  target  rating.  Some  people 
have  the  opinion  that  a tree  hanging  over 
a children’s  playground  should  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a high-priority  target,  evidently 
because  we  highly  value  children’s  lives. 
However,  if  the  playground  is  only  used 
occasionally  and  only  in  good  weather,  the 
likelihood  of  impacting  could  be  very  low. 

However,  tragedies  do  happen  in  very 
low-rated  target  areas.  Several  years  ago, 
I was  involved  in  a big  law  suit  with  a fa- 
tality caused  by  a falling  tree  on  a nature 
trail  in  the  forest.  Believe  it  or  not,  I was 
also  contacted  one  time  by  a lawyer  who 
was  considering  a lawsuit  for  an  incident 
of  a fatality  from  a tree  falling  on  a per- 
son while  kayaking  on  a stream.  Both  of 
these  would  have  had  a very  low-impact 
likelihood. 

The  photos  in  figures  1 and  2 are  from 
a lawsuit  from  a tragic  accident  when  a 
young  camper  was  killed  by  this  falling 
tree  at  a summer  camp.  The  likelihood  of 
failure  of  this  tree  could  have  been  proba- 
ble and  very  likely  imminent,  but  the  like- 
lihood of  impacting  a target  was  probably 
very  low.  The  target  (the  girl’s  tent)  was 
only  in  use  for  a few  hours  every  day  and 
for  only  about  12  weeks  out  of  52. 

Of  course,  targets  sometimes  may  be 
able  to  be  moved  or  removed  in  order  to 
abate  a possibly  tragic  event,  and  the  ar- 
eas of  impact  can  sometimes  be  fenced  off 
with  warning  signs  about  the  possible  dan- 
gers of  the  tree(s). 

I quite  often  do  two  separate  tree-risk 
ratings  for  many  of  my  assignments,  and 
a large  portion  of  my  work  is  for  residen- 
tial clients  who  want  to  know,  “Is  my  tree 
safe?”  Many  of  these  homeowners  are 
asking  for  the  inspection  because  they 
have  structural  problems  in  their  trees. 
Of  course,  structural  problems  are  usually 


more  of  a safety  concern  than  health 
problems.  The  reason  that  I do  two 
separate  ratings  is  because  it  is  of- 
ten my  opinion  that  their  tree  with 
structural  problems  may  be  low-  to 
moderate-risk  in  normal  weather 
conditions,  but  they  may  be  high- 
risk  during  severe  weather  events  of 
wind,  rain,  snow  or  ice. 

These  high-risk  events  are  quite 
common  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  region 
where  I do  most  of  my  work,  and  my 
clients  sometimes  do  worry  when 
these  events  occur,  as  many  of  these 
clients  have  large  trees  looming  over 
their  homes.  The  photos  in  figures 
3 and  4 depict  a tree  that  has  a high 
target  rating  and  a high  likelihood  of 
failure,  but  in  my  opinion  would  be 
a low  risk  in  normal  weather.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  a much  higher  risk 
in  severe  weather.  Of  course,  being  a 
Bradford  pear  also  adds  to  the  equa- 
tion. 

The  tree  in  figure  5 (facing  page) 
has  a defect  that  would  not  likely 
cause  a failure  in  normal  weather, 
but  in  severe  weather  that  defect 
could  be  the  reason  for  a failure.  The 
tree  also  has  a high-impact  target  rating. 

All  of  this  leads  into  our  responsibilities 
as  arborists  doing  tree-risk  assessments. 
We  are  usually  the  tree  advisors,  not  the 


Figure  3:  This  photo  depicts  a tree  that  has  a high  target 
rating  and  a high  likelihood  of  failure,  but  in  my  opinion 
would  be  a low  risk  in  normal  weather. 


tree  owner  or  manager,  and  therefore  do 
not  make  the  decisions  about  abating  a 
possible  high  tree-risk  situation.  Home- 
owners  often  ask  me  what  I would  do  if 


www.westerntree.biz  or  1-800-94-arbor 
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We  carry  a full  line  of  equipment,  tools,  and  supplies 
for  professional  arborists  in  the  tree  care  industry. 
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it  were  my  tree,  and  it  is 
common  that  the  husband 
and  wife  do  not  agree  on 
what  should  be  done  with 
the  tree.  My  answer,  trying 
to  be  humorous,  is  that  I 
would  ask  my  wife.  I then 
explain  that  this  is  not  so 
funny  after  all,  because 
different  people,  or  dif- 
ferent entities,  often  have 
different  comfort  levels 
when  it  comes  to  risk- 
taking. Of  course,  some- 
times the  amount  of  risk 
assumption  is  based  on 
finances.  This  is  true  with 
some  municipalities  that 
actually  cannot  afford  to 
abate  all  of  their  tree-risk 
problems. 

The  split/cracked  tree  in 
a downtown  area  in  figure 
6 might  fit  the  description 
Figure  4:  This  tree  may  have  a high  likelihood  of  failure  in  severe  of  a municipality  accept- 
weather.  ing  the  risk  of  possible  tree 


Figure  6:  The  crack/seam  in  this  tree  had  been  visible  for 
quite  a few  years  before  the  failure. 
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failure  for  budgetary  reasons.  The  crack/ 
seam  in  this  tree  had  been  visible  for  quite 
a few  years  before  the  failure. 

As  arborists,  we  know  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a safe  tree.  Therefore, 
whereas  there  is  a “risk”  of  any  tree  or 
tree  part  to  fail  and  cause  damage  or  inju- 
ry, that  does  not  make  all  trees  high-risk. 
I sometimes  explain  to  clients  that  during 
severe  storms  with  damaging  winds  and 
saturated  soil,  we  often  find  the  “healthy” 
trees  uprooted  and  the  “sick”  trees  still 
standing. 

I explain  the  sail-effect  of  the  dense, 
heavy  tree  canopy,  and  also  offer  that  these 
situations  may  really  be  referred  to  as  soil 
failures  rather  than  tree  failures.  I also  dis- 
cuss that  no  tree  can  ever  be  made  safe,  but 
sometimes  they  can  be  made  safer. 

A part  of  my  report  disclaimer  states, 
“Trees  can  be  managed,  but  they  cannot 
be  controlled,  and  to  live  near  a tree  is 
to  accept  some  degree  of  risk.  The  only 
way  to  eliminate  all  risks  is  to  remove  all 
trees” 

Lew  Bloch  is  an  ASCA  Registered  Con- 
sulting Arborist  and  author  of  Tree  Law 

Cases  in  the  USA,  available  in  the  online 

A. 

store  at  www.  tcia.  org.  ^ 
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Accident  Briefs 


Send  Your  Local  Accident  News  to  editor@tcia.org 


Ohio  climber  dies  from  injuries  suffered  in  July  fall 


The  owner  of  a tree  trimming  compa- 
ny hurt  July  27,  2016,  after  falling 
about  50-feet  from  a tree  in  Bath  Town- 
ship, Ohio,  has  died  from  his  injuries. 

As  reported  in  the  September  2016 
Accident  Briefs  in  TCI,  Brian  Luther- 
an, 36,  of  Medina,  Ohio,  and  another 
employee  were  removing  dead  or  dy- 
ing trees  from  a residential  property. 
Lutheran  was  tied  off  to  a live  tree 
as  he  leaned  to  work  on  another  tree 
when  the  live  tree  uprooted,  taking 
Lutheran  and  nearby  power  lines  down 
with  it,  according  to  an  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  report. 

Brian  Lutheran  was  in  critical  con- 
dition following  the  accident,  but  his 


sister,  Christine  Lutheran,  says  he  died 
from  his  numerous  injuries  on  August 
14.  Brian  Lutheran  had  been  a TCI  Mag- 
azine subscriber. 

“I  found  your  email  going  through 
my  brother’s  stuff.  ...  The  police  said 
lightning  may  have  stuck  near  the  tree 
and  weakened  it  from  the  inside.  He 
owned  his  business,  Premier  Tree  Care 
and  Landscaping,  for  14  years  and  had 
been  climbing  for  20  years.  I thought 
maybe  your  readers  would  be  interest- 
ed in  his  story  and  may  find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  help  support  Brian’s  7-year-old 
daughter,  Emily,”  Christine  Lutheran 
wrote  in  an  email.  Read  more  at  www. 
gofundme.com/BrianLutheran. 


All  items  taken  from  published  reports 
or  reported  directly  to  TCI  A staff  as  not- 
ed. 

Man  accidentally  cuts  off  foot  with 
chain  saw 

First  responders  were  dispatched  to  the 
scene  of  an  accidental  amputation  involv- 
ing a chain  saw  September  5,  2016,  in 
Newton,  New  Hampshire. 

A 47-year-old  man  had  accidentally  am- 
putated his  foot  with  a chain  saw.  He  was 
transported  to  the  hospital  by  ambulance. 
No  further  details  are  available  according 
to  the  News  9 WMUR-TV  report. 

City  worker  hurt  in  fall  from  tree 

A municipal  worker  was  hurt  when 
he  fell  at  least  20  feet  from  a tree  Sep- 
tember 14,  2016,  in  Jackson,  Mississip- 
pi. The  man  was  treated  by  responding 
firefighters  and  taken  to  the  hospital,  and 
may  only  have  suffered  a broken  ankle, 
according  to  a WLBT  and  WDAM  Chan- 
nel 7 report. 

It  appeared  from  photos  of  the  scene 
that  the  climber  may  have  cut  through  his 
lanyard  and  wasn’t  using  a secondary  tie- 
in  point. 


Line-clearance  trimmer  dies  after  fall 

A 46-year-old  tree  trimmer  died  Sep- 
tember 19,  2016,  after  he  fell  about  35 
feet  while  working  on  a tree  in  Warren, 
Michigan.  The  man  was  cutting  branch- 
es near  utility  power  lines  when  he 
fell.  He  was  taken  to  a hospital,  where 
he  was  pronounced  dead,  according  to 


a The  Macomb  Daily  and  Detroit  Free 
Press  report. 

According  to  information  received  by 
TCI  staff,  the  victim  was  climbing  on 
a Blake’s  or  tautline  hitch  with  no  stop- 
per knot  on  the  tail  of  the  rope.  The  hitch 
came  undone  and  he  fell.  He  broke  all  his 
ribs,  which  cut  the  main  artery  to  his  heart. 

Man,  75,  dies  in  fall  from  tree 

First  responders  found  a 75 -year-old 
Lawton  man  on  the  ground  and  unrespon- 
sive after  the  man  apparently  fell  35  feet 
while  trimming  trees  September  21,  2016, 
in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Attempts  at  reviving  the  man  were 
made  at  the  scene  and  continued  while  he 
was  being  driven  to  Bronson  Hospital,  ac- 
cording to  a FOX  17  News  report. 

According  to  a Michigan  OSH  A report, 
the  man  subsequently  died.  The  man  had 
been  aloft  with  his  buck  strap  tied  off  to 
a branch.  The  branch  broke,  resulting  in  a 
fall  of  approximately  20  feet,  causing  fatal 
injuries,  according  to  MIOSHA. 

Homeowner  killed  by  cut  limb 

A homeowner  died  September  22, 2016, 
in  Plymouth,  Wisconsin,  after  being  struck 
by  a limb  he’d  cut  from  a tree. 

When  emergency  crews  arrived,  they 
found  a 71 -year-old  man  who  had  been 
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struck  by  a tree  branch  that  he’d  been  cut- 
ting following  storm  damage  earlier  in  the 
day.  Emergency  crews  were  unable  to  re- 
vive him  and  he  died  at  the  scene,  accord- 
ing to  a WHBL  radio  report. 

Man  shocked  while  trimming  trees 

A 25-year-old  man  was  shocked  after 
making  contact  with  an  electrical  conduc- 
tor while  trimming  trees  on  a ladder  Sep- 
tember 25,  2016,  in  Tequesta,  Florida. 

Tequesta  Fire  Rescue  crews  responded 
to  the  home  and  began  performing  CPR 
on  the  man.  Crews  were  able  to  regain  a 
pulse,  and  he  was  sent  to  St.  Mary’s  Med- 
ical Center  via  Trauma  Hawk.  The  man 
was  in  critical  condition,  according  to  a 
WPTV  News  Channel  5 and  Palm  Beach 
Post  reports. 

Addendum 

The  following  item  was  received  late 
and  did  not  appear  with  the  August 
accident  briefs  in  the  October  issue  of  TCI. 

Climber  killed  in  apparent  struck-by 

A tree  climber  was  killed  August  11, 
2016,  while  trimming  a tree  in  Harford 
County,  Maryland. 

More  than  50  rescue  personnel  from 
various  agencies  worked  for  more  than 
four  hours  after  the  victim  was  pronounced 
dead  to  extricate  him  from  the  tree  where 
he  was  trapped  30  feet  in  the  air,  on  an  em- 
bankment away  from  the  road. 

Elmer  A.  Galdamez,  24,  of  Glen  Bumie, 
was  working  for  a tree  service  that  had 
been  hired  by  a property  owner. 

The  initial  rescue  crews  sent  a rescue 
worker  in  a bucket  and  determined  Galda- 
mez was  dead. 

There  was  a growth  of  vines  from  one 
tree  to  the  other,  and  as  a piece  or  pieces  of 
the  tree  he  was  working  on  fell,  the  vines 
pulled  the  second  tree  down,  striking  Gal- 
damez in  the  tree  he  was  working  on. 

Initial  responders  found  the  site  was  un- 
stable and  presented  extreme  challenges. 
The  tree  was  about  200  feet  from  the  road- 
way, down  an  embankment. 

An  early  report  indicated  Galdamez 
had  been  crushed  by  a limb,  but  the  ex- 
act cause  of  death  remained  under  in- 
vestigation, according  to  a report  in  The 
Baltimore  Sun.  ^ 


Tim  Walsh , with  Davey  Tree, 
leads  a chipper  safety 
workshop  funded  in  part 
by  TCIA’s  Arborist  Safety 
Training  Institute  (ASTI)  in 
Tampa,  Florida,  in  2015. 
ASTI  was  created  to  help 
provide  free  or  almost  free 
safety  training  to  arborists 
nationwide  and,  hopefully 
in  the  process,  reduce  the 
number  of  tree  care  acci- 
dents. See  more  about  ASTI 
on  Page  22  in  this  TCI. 
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Letters  & Emails 


Send  Letters  & Emails  to  editor@tcia.org 


Why  are  reduction  cuts  still 
used? 

As  a young  arborist,  I hungered  for 
knowledge.  I knew  that  much  of  a tree’s 
response  to  my  pruning  observed  in  the 
field  was  not  supported  by  the  literature 
available  at  the  time.  As  a confessed  Alex 
Shigo  disciple,  I was  comforted  by  his 
work,  which  I devoured.  Although  much 
of  it  was,  and  still  is,  over  my  head,  it  did 
support  what  I observed.  So  I welcomed 
the  opportunities  to  pester  him  with  silly 
questions  in  the  handful  of  times  I was 
able  to  meet  with  him  at  workshops.  His 
colorful  spoken  words  conveyed  more  to 
my  young  ears  than  his  black-and-white 
written  words  could. 

I was  always  confused  as  to  why  we 
were  still  employing  reduction  cuts  to  the 
“magical”  one  third  lateral  when  clearly 
they  didn’t  work. 

The  perceived  benefit  of  reduction,  rath- 
er than  removal,  of  a lateral  or  leader  was 
that  we  removed  less  wood  and  created  a 
smaller  wound.  The  question  was,  “Did 
we  do  more  harm  than  good?”  by  reduc- 
ing rather  than  removing.  The  answer,  as 
I knew,  was  not  good.  Shigo  explained  to 
me  how,  subsequent  to  reduction,  discol- 
oration would  show  up  inside  the  branch 
protection  zone  (BPZ)  almost  immediately 


and  decay  soon  after.  The  extent  of  this  de- 
cay was  species  dependent  (among  other 
factors),  but  eventually  the  remaining  part 
would  fail  if  not  removed.  While  reduction 
may  delay  a tree’s  problems,  it  certainly 
compounds  them.  Undoubtedly,  reduction 
shortens  the  lever  arm  in  unsound  limbs.  It 
is  fully  supported  by  physics,  but  ignores 
physiology. 

Why  would  we  continue  this  outdated 
practice?  Shigo  conveyed  a story  of  many 
of  us  in  the  past  “coming  out  of  the  cave” 
to  discover  that  stubs  didn’t  work,  then 
“coming  out  of  the  cave”  again  to  discover 
that  flush  cuts  didn’t  work.  Then  he  said 
that  many  of  us  were  still  comfortably  in 
the  cave  pretending  that  the  newly  discov- 
ered reduction  cuts  did  work.  Why?  They 
were  so  “magical”  that  the  temptation  to 
pretend  they  worked  was  too  powerful  to 
resist.  After  all,  the  practice  was  less  inva- 
sive, the  trees  looked  better  and  the  client 
didn’t  know  any  better.  When  the  reduced 
limbs  would  fail  later,  we  would  simply 
blame  the  ants  wallowing  in  the  decay  that 
we  had  introduced. 

Many  of  these  discussions  came  to  mind 
when  I read  the  September  2016  TCI  Mag- 
azine article,  “Inspecting  Hazardous  Trees 
and  Specifying  Care:  The  Tale  of  Maid 
Marion”  by  Guy  Meilleur.  The  article  dis- 
cussed his  assessment  of  a veteran  white 


oak  that  was  structurally  unsound  and 
failed  before  he  could  save  it.  In  addition 
to  several  sound  holistic  treatments,  he 
had  proposed  retrenchment  pruning  em- 
ploying reduction  cuts. 

Before  its  failure,  he  reported,  “five 
large  wounds  from  limb  removal.”  He 
also  stated,  “Without  establishing  an  ob- 
jective ...  Three  big  limbs  over  the  road 
were  removed.”  Cavities  and  limb  failures 
adjacent  to  these  wounds  were  described. 
After  its  failure,  presumably  referring  to 
these  large  limb  removals,  Mr.  Meilleur 
deduced  that  “Careless  amputations  were 
the  primary  cause  of  the  failure  ...” 

Clearly  there  was  decay  associated 
with  these  large  cuts.  But  does  associa- 
tion equal  causation?  Everyone  knows 
that  temporary  laterals  should  be  removed 
early  - when  they  are  roughly  1 V2  inch 
in  diameter.  We  also  all  know  that  the 
client  rarely  calls  us  until  they  are  much 
larger  and  often  have  been  reduced  sev- 
eral times.  Reduction  creates  a wound 
that  cannot  seal  completely  and  ongoing 
decay,  and  destroys  the  BPZ  (branch  pro- 
tection zone).  Delaying  the  proper  cut  by 
reducing  is  short-sighted.  Better  early  than 
late,  but  better  late  than  too  late. 

I have  never  seen  the  tree  in  this  story, 
but  my  guess  is  that  the  municipality’s 
“objective”  was  to  remove  large  limbs  that 
had  been  repeatedly  mutilated  by  man- 
made (and  truck-made)  reduction  cuts.  By 
doing  so,  decay  was  exposed,  not  created. 

If  this  is  true,  Mr.  Meilleur ’s  pruning 
prescription  was  more  of  what  had  caused 
the  problem  - reduction. 

Which  came  first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg? 
Reduction  employed  in  an  effort  to  delay  the 
removal  of  an  entire  lateral  because  its  re- 
moval will  be  invasive  ensures  that  you  will 
remove  it  later  when  its  removal  is  more  in- 
vasive and  much  damage  has  been  done  to 
the  leader.  A tree  grades  our  pruning  with  its 
wound  response.  If  you  don’t  see  this  every 
day,  you  aren’t  paying  attention. 

We  knew  reduction  cuts  didn’t  work  in 
the  1970s.  Why  do  we  still  pretend  they  do 
today? 

Scott  Carlson 

Board  Certified  Master  Arborist 
Eldridge,  Iowa 

(Continued  on  page  106) 
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HELP  WANTED 


Groundworker/Climber,  Bel  Air,  MD 

TR  Timberline  has  2 immediate  openings  for  a climber 
and  groundworker.  Reliable  and  experienced  individ- 
uals who  are  not  afraid  of  working  hard  in  the  ele- 
ments! We  are  a progressive,  small  company  based 
in  Harford  County,  Maryland,  and  have  some  of  the 
best  equipment  around.  Pay  is  dependent  on  skill 
level.  Please  only  experienced  persons  apply!  At  least 
5 years’  experience  working  in  the  tree  care  industry, 
hard  worker,  valid  driver’s  license,  CDL  a plus,  able 
to  run  equipment:  mini  excavator,  skid  steer,  stump 
grinder,  chipper.  Email:  tarry@trtimberline.com 


Treecare  & Climber  Specialist,  Oregon 

General  Tree  Service,  a leader  in  the  arboricultural 
industry  since  1924,  has  immediate  year-round  open- 
ings for  Experienced  Climbing  Arborists  and  Crew 
Leaders.  We  offer  company-supplied  quality  climbing 
and  safety  equipment,  excellent  benefits  and  compet- 
itive wages.  Successful  candidates  must  be  commit- 
ted to  safe  work  practices,  arboricultural  excellence 
and  great  customer  service.  Good  communications 
skills,  drug  testing  and  an  insurable  driving  record 
are  required,  d.gardner@generaltree.com. 


Cert.  Arborist/Sales  Professional,  South  NJ 

Estimator  with  successful  track  record.  Com- 
pany vehicle.  Comp,  salary  w/performance  in- 
centives. Manage  quality  work  to  residential 
customers.  Denney.bigtimber@gmail.com; 

www.bigtimbertreeservicellc.com. 


Classifieds 

Arborist,  Millis,  MA 

Full  time,  experience  climber  wanted  to  join  our  tal- 
ented team.  If  you  like  to  have  a voice  in  a company’s 
growth,  appreciate  working  with  professionals  who 
love  their  jobs,  and  are  committed  to  quality,  we  could 
be  the  place  for  you!  scottmcphee5923@gmail.com 


Certified  Arborist/Sales/Project  Manager  for  Unique 
Government  Contract 

RTEC  Treecare  has  an 
opportunity  for  an  ex- 
perienced Sales  Arbor- 
ist/Project Manager  in 
Washington,  DC,  metro- 
politan area.  Preferred  experience  with  bidding  a va- 
riety of  work,  and  supervising  multiple  crews  for  tree 
maintenance,  environmental  services  and  government 
contracting  in  high-profile,  high-traffic  and  historic 
locations.  ISA  Certification,  knowledge  of  ANSI  stan- 
dards and  OSHA  regulations  required.  We  utilize  tech- 
nology, best  practices,  and  a commitment  to  continu- 
ous improvement  in  a drug-free  environment.  Excellent 
performance-based  pay  and  benefit  package,  career 
advancement  opportunities  available.  Learn  more  at 
www.RTECtreecare.com  or  call  (703)  573-3029. 


£/TRTEC 

rit  treecare 


Climber,  Crew  Leader,  Groundsperson,  PHC  Tech, 
Cumming,  GA 

Well-established  and 
growing  company, 
crane,  lift,  PHC  rig, 
etc.  Great  opportunity  to  grow!  Top  pay,  full-timework. 
Email  resume  to  acorntreecare@comcast.net  or  call 
Clint  Harris  at  (770)  597-6420. 
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SavATree 

savatree.com 


Join  SavATree  and  make  a difference  now  and  for  generations  to  come 


Offices  in  CT,  IL.  MA,  MD,  MN,  NJ,  NY,  PA,  VA  8.  Wl 

More  information  at  savafree.com/careers 
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Climbers/Bucket  Truck  Operators,  Crane  Operators 

Ping’s  Tree  Service,  one  of  the  largest  tree  services  in 
Central  Indiana,  is  seeking  climbers/bucket-truck  op- 
erators and  crane 

operators.  Must  PING'Sl 

be  experienced  in 
residential  and 
commercial  tree  care,  including:  crown  reductions, 
thinning,  pruning  and  working  with  cranes.  Must  have 
technical  rigging  skills  in  all  facets  of  tree  trimming 
and  removal.  Lie.  drivers  only.  PHC  techs  and  cert, 
arborists  also  needed.  Join  one  of  Indiana’s  leading 
tree-removal  companies.  Top  wages  and  great  ben- 
efits. Apply  online  without  delay  at  pingstreeservice. 
com/employment.html. 


Experienced  Bucket  Truck  Operator/Climbers, 
Salem,  OR 

We  provide  high-quality  tree  care  for  residential  and 
commercial  clients.  We  offer  a 4-day  work  week  (10 
hrs),  benefits  and  vacation.  Email  ftreei@proaxis.com, 
Attn:  Elwood. 


General  Manager,  Omaha 

Lead  a TCIA-accredited, 

rapidly  growing  com-  f 

pany  into  the  future!  A 

qualified  General  Man- 

ager  with  ISA  Certifica-  Tree  Care 

tion,  significant  sales 

experience  and  a strong  PHC  background. 
Omaha  had  a recent  EAB  discovery  and  the 
growth  opportunities  are  abundant.  We  are  a young 
company  with  4 Certified  Arborists  and  poised 
for  significant  growth  in  the  upcoming  years. 
cody@abstreecare.com  (402)  960-8639. 


Crew  Leaders  & Climbers,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 

Large  technical  removal 
ability  a must.  Understand 
and  have  advanced  rig- 
ging knowledge  and  tech- 
niques. Periodic  crane- 
removal  experience  a plus. 

Know  and  understand  ISA/ 

ANSI  pruning  standards  and  have  ability  to  efficient- 
ly manage  a 4-6  person  crew.  Come  grow  with  the 
largest  independently  owned  tree  care  service  in  El 
Paso  County.  Top  industry  wages  and  benefits  pack- 
age. Valid  Driver’s  License  a must.  (719)  528-8141  or 
cca@talltimberstreeservice.com. 


Arborist/Crew  Leaders,  Dallas/Fort  Worth,  TX 

Currently  seeking  arborists,  ISA 
Certified,  or  in  progress.  Crew 
leaders,  climbers,  bilingual 
a plus.  Incentives,  vacation, 

401(k).  Will  consider  relocation 


Preservation 

Tree 


assistance.  Email  pp@preservationtree.com.  EOE 
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Tree  Awareness,  Inc.  Seeks  Production  Leaders, 
Skilled  Climbers,  Trainees 

Tree  Awareness,  Inc.  ^ 

provides  profession-  TrecAwareiiess 
al  tree  management 

to  municipal,  residential  and  commercial  clients  in 
the  Philadelphia  suburbs.  We  use  the  latest  arbori- 
cultural  science  to  provide  steadfast  service  to  our 
clientele  and  possess  an  unwavering  commitment  to 
improve  the  safety  and  aesthetic  beauty  of  properties. 
The  growth  of  our  company  is  directly  linked  to  our 
team’s  professional  development.  We  invest  in  and 
value  professionals  who  are  mature  and  understand 
what  it  takes  to  work  in  our  industry.  Learn  about  us 
at  www.treeawareness.com  or  send  resumes  Attn:  Mia 
to  treeawarenessoffice@aol.com. 


Climbers  and  Crew  Leaders,  Boulder,  CO 

One  of  the  best  places  to 
live  in  the  country!  Your 
great  attitude  & energy 
are  what  we  need.  Great 
bennies  - small  company! 

Desire  for  growth;  thoughtful,  caring,  unselfish  and 
fun-loving,  office@taddikentree.com;  (303)  554-7035; 
www.taddikentree.com. 


Crane  Operator  - NYS  Certified 

Birchcrest  Tree  & Landscape  of 
Rochester,  NY,  has  an  opening  for 
an  experienced  Crane  Operator 
who  is  NYS  CERTIFIED  to  operate 
a new  Altec  38-Ton  Crane.  Expe- 
rienced in  residential  and  com- 
mercial tree  care  is  preferred.  You  must  have: 

• Current  NYS  Crane  Operator  certification,  and  a 
Class  A CDL  with  an  acceptable  driving  record. 

• Documentation  of  NYS  crane  certification 

• Valid  NYS  Class  A CDL  driver’s  license 

• 3 years  of  related  experience,  preferably  in  the  tree 
care  industry 

• Commitment  to  safe  work  practices  & excellent 
safety  record  - must  be  able  to  pass  initial  and 
random  drug  testing. 

We  offer  excellent  pay  and  benefits.  Access  our 
online  application  and  upload  your  resume  at 
http://birchcrestlandscape.com/aform.htm. 


Salesperson/Estimator 

Sales  professional,  with  Certified  Arborist  creden- 
tials, needed  for  family-owned,  rapidly  growing  tree 
service  business  in  Rochester,  NY.  Starting  salary 
plus  commission,  performance-based  incentives. 
Local  travel  only,  with  company-provided  vehicle. 
jmieschtree@gmail.com. 


Tree  Climber,  Northern  California 

Minimum  of  two  years’  experience.  Must  be  skilled 
in  rope  climbing,  pruning,  removals  and  use  of  ae- 
rial lift  truck.  Driver’s  License  required.  Benefits 
package  includes  vacation,  full  medical  and  401(k) 
profitsharing.  Contact  Ron  at  (707)  849-8577. 


Tree  Care  Managers 

No.  California-based  Cagwin  & Dorward  is  seek- 
ing experienced  Tree 

Care  Managers.  Work  ££ contractor* 
for  a company  with 

great  culture,  respected  brand.  Benefits  offered. 
Previous  experience  and  Arborist  license  required. 
http://cagwin.com/careers/careers.html. 


Plant  Health  Care  Manager,  NY 

Education  Required  College  level 
course  work  in  entomology,  plant 
pathology,  plant  ecology,  and  soil 
science  is  preferred;  ISA  Cert,  pre- 
ferred. 5 years’  work  experience 
PHC  Field/Management.  Contact 
careers@emeraldtreecare.com 


EMERALD 

TREE  & Shrub 
Care  COmpahv 


View  more  Help  Wanted  ads  on  TCIA’s  Job  Board 
www.tcia.jobs.org 

For  more  information,  contact  classifieds@tcia.org 


REP 


“FIFTEEN 
YEARS  IN, 
I’M  STILL 
MOTIVATED 
TO  DO  MY 
BEST  EVERY 
DAY” 

—TREVOR,  ARBORIST 
HIRED  1999 


Enhance  your  skills  and  advance  your  career  with 
the  #1  tree  and  shrub  care  company  in  the  world. 


BARTLETT 

TREE  EXPERTS 


Join  the  Bartlett  Network 

We  never  stop  looking  for  the  right  people. 
Opportunities  are  available  in  each  of  our  offices 
across  the  US,  Canada,  the  UK  and  Ireland. 


bartlett.com/careers 

EEC  Em  pi  oyer/ Vet/  Disabled 


Opportunity  grows  on  trees. 


Open  Positions 

We  are  seeking  experienced 
and  entry  level  candidates 
for  these  roles: 

• Arborist  Representative 

* Arborist  Crew  Leader 

* Arborist  Climber 

• Plant  Health  Care 
Specialist 

The  Bartlett  Difference 

At  Bartlett,  we  put  safety 
above  all  else,  we  offer  the 
best  compensation  package 
in  the  industry,  and  well 
give  you  the  tools  you  need 
to  improve  your  skillset  and 
advance  your  career. 
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Sales  Arborist,  NY 

Associates  Degree  required;  B.S. 
preferred  or  a degree  in  Arboricul- 
ture, Forestry,  Horticulture,  Plant 
Science,  Plant  Pathology,  Floricul- 
ture, Environmental  Sciences,  Bio- 
logical Sciences  or  equivalent.  Min- 
imum 2 years’  experience.  Contact 
careers@emeraldtreecare.com 


EMERALD 
TREE  A SHRUB 
CARE  COMPANY 


Climbing  Arborist,  Ft  Worth,  TX 

Work  with  a small  gardening  staff  on  a private  10- 
acre  estate.  Must  be  a Cert  Arborist,  have  a valid 
driver’s  license,  pass  a security  check.  IPM  knowl- 
edge a plus.  Salary  negotiable,  benefits  available. 
Susan  Seurshel@yahoo.com. 


Climb  to  New  Heights! 

Whether  you’re  an  expert  at  pruning,  diagnosing  tree 
diseases  or  organic  soil  improvement,  we  want  to  meet  you! 
Let’s  talk  about  trees...  and  your  career. 


Contact  us  at  (800)  427-1900  or  jobs@almstead.  com 

Visit  our  careers  page  online  at  almstead.com 


aALMSTEAD 

®TREE,  SHRUB  & LAWN  CARE 

NEW  YORK  • NEW  JERSEY  * CONNECTICUT 


Circle  4 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


American  Safety  & Supply  Inc. 

Please  call  toll-free  to  order 

800-472-3892 


ANSI  Class  III 
WATERPROOF  Bomber 
JACKET 


Features  a warm  FIXED  QUILTED  LINER 

Hood  Stores  in  the  Collar 
Available  in  Sizes  SMALL  - 7XL 
Multiple  Pockets 


Mention  this  ad  to  receive  a free 


pair  of  safety  sunglasses  with 
every  jacket  purchased. 


w 

PYRAME* 


Circle  8 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 


Tree  Service,  Denver,  Colorado 

Turnkey  BBB  rated  A+,  13-year  business  for  sale. 
All  equipment  (Forestry  Truck,  Chipper,  Saws,  etc.), 
Phone  number  and  Customer  List  included  with 
purchase.  For  info  call  (720)  231-5954. 


Very  Affluent  Area,  FL 

Owner  retiring,  $500,000  on  the  books  in  2015, 
$250,000  for  business.  Trucks,  Morbark  2400XL  chip- 
pers,  Carlton  SP7015  stump  grinder  very  reasonably 
priced,  pick  what  you  want.  (239)  793-0303  Jim. 


Rancho  Cucamonga,  CA 

Well-established,  reputable  So.  California  small  busi- 
ness serving  Inland  Empire  15  yrs.  Educated,  loyal, 
cust.  base  in  highly  desired  neighborhoods.  Income 
$90-100k  on  repeat  customers  (3-4  day  work  week). 
$50k (909)  851-4542. 


Premier  Tree  Business 

500k+  in  sales  a year.  Established  25  years  in  Queens, 
NY.  Top  ranking  on  the  Web.  Business  and  equipment 
$300k,  includes  bucket  truck,  chip  truck,  chipper,  log 
loader,  stump  grinder  & trlr,  saws  & tools.  Call  Jeff 
(516)  659-1463. 


Professional  Tree  Service,  Cleveland,  OH,  Area 

Highly  reputable  tree  service  seeking  individual  or 
group  to  assume  clientele.  Our  family  business  has 
been  run  by  an  ISA  Certified  Arborist  who  has  been 
serving  this  area  for  over  20  years.  Services  are  pri- 
marily focused  on  pruning,  removals  and  planting  in 
the  SW  Cuyahoga  suburbs  and  Northern  Medina  Coun- 
ty. Equipment  is  available  but  not  necessary.  Lifetime 
opportunity  for  the  right  individual/team  to  increase 
your  revenue.  For  further  information,  email  letter  of 
interest  to  treeserviceopportunity@gmail.com. 


Tree  Service/Snow  Plow  Business,  No  Calif. 

20  years  in  business  with  potential  for  growth. 
Excellent  client  base.  Will  sell  with  or  without 
equipment.  Bucket  truck,  chip  truck,  12”  chipper. 
Commercial  snow  plow  accounts.  $130,000  for  all. 
(530) 210-8733. 


Tree  Care  Serving  Greater  Sacramento  CA  Area 

Owner  retiring  after  45+  years.  Turnkey  operation, 
name,  website,  equipment  and  loyal  customer  base. 
Owner  may  stay  on  for  1 year  if  necessary.  Call  John 
for  details  916-448-8733. 


Dave’s  Tree  Surgeons,  Serving  Kentucky  over  40 
Years 

Owner  retiring.  All  equipment  and  customer  base. 
Owner  may  stay  on  for  1 year  if  necessary.  Asking 
$600,000.  Contact  Dave  (502)  426-0614;  cell  (502) 
594-9108  or  davests@bellsouth.net. 
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COMMERCIAL 


TREE  CARE 


By  supporting  the  mission  of  TCIA,  our  partners  are 
championing  the  growth  and  development  of  our  entire 
industry,  making  it  possible  for  a more  profitable  and 
safer  industry  for  us  all. 


FORESTRY 


CROWN 


tec  M Bandit 

WWW  ||S9  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 


Vermeer 


BRANCH 


ROOT 


SEED 


Green 

a Manufacturing,  Inc, 


LIBERTY 

FINANCIAL 


Ip* 

[/NORTH 

f F I M A ^ 


NORTHERN  ATLANTIC 


INANCiAL, 


TREE  CARE  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 

Advancing  tree  care  businesses  since  1938 

800-733-2622  ❖ www.tcia.org 


Tree  Service,  Weeki  Wachee,  Florida 

Well-established  28-year  business.  Selling  name  and 
entire  business  including  large  loyal  customer  base. 
Top-quality  equipment.  Asking  $350,000.  Serious 
inquiries  only  email  gpanzner@tampabay.rr.com  or 
1-800-553-1183. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Opdyke  Inc. 

150+  specialized  trucks  in  stock,  boom/crane/knuck- 
lebooms,  4x4  single  and  tandem.  Go  to  our  website 
www.opdykes.com.  (215)  721-4444. 


Skid  Steer,  Ohio 


2009  Case  465  skid  steer,  approx  2320 
hrs,  ser  #N7M4524  78,  cab,  AC/heat,  front- 
wiper  kit,  2-spd  travel,  hydraulic  quick- 
attach,  side  screens,  solid  tires.  Asking  $31,450.  Call 
Carl  Kopocs  (216)  244-4413  or  Jared  Kopocs  (216) 
244-4450. 


Involved  with  Community  and  Urban  Forestry? 

t 

There  is  a professional 
organization  waiting  for  you. 
Confidence,  competence, 
and  camaraderie: 

Ensure  your  most  recent  resume  is  posted  on  TCI  A job  board 
so  the  jobs  can  come  to  you. 

Don't  currently  have  your  resume  posted?  Upload  it  today 


Why? 

* Expose  your  resume  to  top  employers  who  search  the  database 
No  contact  information  is  shared  with  an  employer  unless  you  say  so. 

* Search  open  jobs  and  weed  out  any  irrelevant  ones  using 
robust  search  filters. 


* Be  the  first  to  get  job  alerts  when  a job  that  meets  your  criteria 
is  posted. 

For  more  info  call  Sue  Blanchette 
1 -800-733-2622  or  email 
classifteds@tcia.org 


Disclaimer:  Under  no  circumstances  will  TCI  A or  its  directors,  officers,  employees, 
or  agents  be  liable  to  you  or  anyone  else  for  any  damages  arising  out  of  use  of  any  product 
or  service  advertised  or  promoted  in  T ree  Care  Industry  magazine 


tcTexpob 

I BALTIMORE  ^ 

f VISIT  US  AT  BOOTH  # 

1803 


Is  your  resume  up-to-date 
on  TCIA  Job  Board? 


Whole-tree  chipper 


2004  Morbark  C-30  Chipharvestor  whole  tree  chip- 
per, 1,000  HP,  4 knife,  7,000  hours,  excellent  con- 
dition. Selling  because  we  lost  the  chip  contract. 
Call  Carl  Kopocs  (216)  244-4413  or  Jared  Kopocs 
(216) 244-4450. 


Safety  Tech  Outrigger  Pads 

Super  strong,  easy  to 
use!  Choose  standard 
black  or  high-visibility 
yellow.  Proudly  made  in 
the  USA.  30+  in-stock 
models  ship  next  busi- 
ness day.  Family  owned  & operated,  established  in 
1988. 1-800-610-3422,  dicausa.com. 


The  ATAL  80  Mini  Lift!  Insulated  for  line  clearance! 


For  backyard  & hard-to-access  places.  Rugged  & 
dependable  & made  in  the  USA!  The  only  lift  that  is 
insulated  with  an  80-ft.  WH  and  fits  through  a 36-in. 
gate!  All  Terrain  Aerial  Lifts  (559)  225-8000. 


PRODUCTS  & SERVICES 


TreeCareJobs.com 

For  Tree  Pros.  Search  Jobs.  Post  Resume. 
Since  1999  (717)  479-1850,  info@jobhill.com, 
www.TreeCareJobs.com. 


Advanced  Landscape  Plant  IPM  PHC  Short  Course 

January  2-5,  2017.  For  registration  information  con- 
tact: Kiley  Gilbert,  University  of  Maryland,  Department 
of  Entomology,  4291  Fieldhouse  Dr.,  College  Park,  MD 
20742.  Tel:  (301)  405-3911,  kgilber4@umd.edu. 


Want  to  make  money  year  in  and  year  out? 

This  book  provides  practical  ad- 
vice and  proven  strategies  on 
how  to  profitably  grow  your  busi- 
ness. With  timeless  tips  to  help 
increase  your  sales  and  retain 
your  staff,  this  book  is  an  invalu- 
able resource.  Now  available  at 
the  TCIA  Web  store,  www.tcia.org. 
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LEARN 


Increase  your  knowledge 
with  ISA  tools  that  allow 
you  to  reach  new  heights 

- Peer-Reviewed  Publications 


Online  Resources 


Invest  in  your  skills  development  and  grow  your  future 
by  utilizing  our  valuable  educational  resources 

* CEU  Opportunities  * Member  Discounts 


Join  the  network  of  almost  23,000  members 
throughout  the  world  dedicated  to  the 
practice  and  study  of  tree  care 


■ Collaborate  Locally  • Network  Globally 


JOIN  US. 


BALTIMORE 


VISIT  US  AT  BOOTH  # 


www.i  sa  -a  r bor.com 


International  Society  of  Arboriajlture 


Circle  28  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


A crew  with  Raines  Tree  Care,  a TCI  A member  company  based  in  Rogers,  Arkansas,  works  at  Little  Rock  National  Cemetery,  south  of  Little  Rock,  in  Pulaski  County,  Ark., 
as  part  of  this  year's  Saluting  Branches:  Arborists  United  for  Veteran  Remembrance  event. 


More  than  1,400  arborists 
donate  their  time  and  skills 

Honor.  Respect.  Service.  These  are  the 
most  common  reasons  arborists  cited  for 
participating  in  the  second-annual  Salut- 
ing Branches:  Arborists  United  for  Veter- 
an Remembrance,  on  September  21,  2016. 

This  year’s  event  took  place  at  34  Na- 
tional Cemeteries  in  27  states,  which  is  an 
increase  in  reach  and  participation  over 
the  inaugural  event.  In  fact,  the  total  num- 
ber of  participants  reached  nearly  1,450 
arborists  from  338  individual  companies 
and  organizations. 

This  represents  one  of  the  largest 
single-day  volunteer  events  both  for  the 
tree  care  industry  and  for  the  Department 
of  Veteran  Affairs  National  Cemetery  Ad- 
ministration. The  value  of  the  donated 
services  is  estimated  to  be  around  $1.4 
million  dollars,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
valuable  charitable  benefits  the  Veterans 
Administration  will  receive  this  year. 
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While  the  numbers  are  impressive,  they 
do  not  come  close  to  capturing  the  real 
impact  the  event  has  on  the  arborists  and 
others  who  participate. 


“My  father  served  in  the  Air  Force 
during  World  War  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam, 
and  is  buried  at  Biloxi  National  Cemetery. 
It  is  my  honor  to  help  preserve  the  beau- 


Paul  Schoenike  with  Rainbow  Treecare,  an  accredited  TCIA  member  company  based  in  Minnetonka,  Minne- 
sota, and  primary  organizer  of  the  event,  ascends  a tree  at  Fort  Snelling  National  Cemetery  in  Minneapolis. 
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A crew  from  Atlas  Tree  Service  of  Pleasant  Hill,  Cal- 
ifornia, at  Fort  Rosecrans  National  Cemetery  in  San 
Diego. 

ty  and  safety  of  the  resting  place  of  those 
who  gave  so  much  for  the  freedoms  we 
have  in  this  country,”  said  Margaret  Spen- 
cer, a TCI  A regional  outreach  coordinator, 
who  participated  in  the  event  at  the  Ft. 
Sam  Houston  site  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Fellow  arborists  around  the  nation 
echoed  these  sentiments. 

“The  lives  of  many  were  lost  so  that  I 
can  freely  and  humbly  care  for  the  trees 
that  shade  and  comfort  the  families  who 
paid  the  sacrifice  for  my  freedom,”  David 
Whitley,  from  Heartwood  Tree  Service,  an 
accredited  TCI  A member  company  based 
in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  said  ahead  of 
participating  in  the  Salisbury,  N.C.,  event. 

Shawn  Bruzda,  arborist  with  The  Davey 
Tree  Expert  Company,  said,  “As  a veter- 
an of  the  U.S.  military  and  a professional 
arborist,  I find  it  both  an  honor  and  duty 
to  help  maintain  the  trees  located  in  our 
country’s  national  cemeteries,  and  I am 
fortunate  enough  to  help.” 

The  scope  of  work  performed  during 
this  year’s  Saluting  Branches  ran  the  gam- 
ut of  professional  arboricultural  services. 
There  were  climbers  ascending  trees  of 
historical  size  and  importance,  while  oth- 
ers preformed  structural  pruning  on  small- 


A worker  with  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company,  an  accredited  TCIA  member  company,  is  framed  by  gravestones 
at  Marietta  National  Cemetery  in  Marietta  in  Cobb  County,  Georgia. 


er  trees  to  ensure  a strong  future.  Every 
make  and  model  of  bucket  truck  was  on 
display,  while  smaller,  expandable  tracked 
lifts  showed  off  their  maneuverability  in 
these  cemeteries’  tight  spaces. 

In  all,  dozens  of  full-tree  removals  oc- 
curred along  with  the  pruning  of  thou- 
sands of  individual  trees.  Beyond  cutting 
and  chipping  actions,  hundreds  of  new 
trees  were  planted  as  well.  Remarkably, 
with  all  the  activity  around  trees  and  grave 
sites  with  heavy  machinery,  not  a single 
injury  to  a volunteer  was  reported,  nor  did 


any  damage  occur  at  any  of  these  sacred 
sites,  a testament  to  the  tree  care’s  indus- 
try-wide commitment  to  professionalism 
and  safety. 

Generating  public  awareness  around 
the  event  and  the  important  work  arbor- 
ists perform  for  our  communities  was  a 
secondary  goal  of  the  project  and,  in  that 
regard,  2016  was  also  a success.  The  event 
was  prominently  featured  in  dozens  of  lo- 
cal newspapers  and  received  coverage  on 
the  nightly  news  in  places  such  as  Atlanta, 
Georgia;  Denver,  Colorado;  and  Decatur, 


FOR  "“^TCYEXPOS 

Arborist  Gear  & Supplies 

1 1763  1 


You  Can  Bet 


Life  On  It 


* J 


Everything  you  need  for  the  most  challenging  jobs 
Serving  arborists  since  1950  * Arborist  owned  & operated 


<C  American 

&&  ARBORIST 

. % “ 


Supplies 


800-441-8381 


arborist.com 
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Crewmembers  from  Downey  Trees , Inc.,  an 
accredited  TCI  A member  company  based  in  C urn- 
mi  ng,  Georgia,  and  Arbor  Equity  Inc.,  a member 
company  based  in  Covington,  Ga.,  at  Marietta 
National  Cemetery  in  Marietta,  Ga. 

was  from  a local  tree  care  profession- 
al contacting  the  organization  to  request 
help  on  how  to  create  a Saluting  Branches 
event  at  a veteran  memorial  site  close  to 


Neil  Norton,  executive  director  with  the  Georgia 
Arborist  Association,  sporting  the  event  logo  at 
Marietta  National  Cemetery  in  Marietta,  Ga. 


A worker  with  Arborguard  Tree  Specialists,  Inc.,  an  accredited  TCIA  member  company  based  in  Avondale 
Estates,  Georgia,  at  Marietta  National  Cemetery  in  Marietta,  Ga. 


David  Means,  left,  owner  of  Copper  Forest,  LLC,  a TCIA  member  company  based  in  Front  Royal,  Virginia,  and 
Ron  Perlik  of  Countryside  Tree  Service  in  Fort  Royal,  at  Culpeper  National  Cemetery  in  Culpeper,  Virginia. 


Illinois.  Social  media  activity  highlighted 
the  impact  the  day  of  service  was  having 
on  the  volunteers,  as  many  were  sharing 
images  and  videos  of  themselves  and  their 
fellow  arborists  giving  back. 

In  its  second  year,  Saluting  Branches 
is  growing  its  mission  to  honor  American 
service  men  and  women  by  organizing 
volunteer  tree  and  landscape  care  for  the 
property  dedicated  to  our  veterans.  The 
Saluting  Branches  project  was  created  by 
Rainbow  Treecare,  an  accredited  TCIA 
member  company  based  in  Minnetonka, 
Minnesota,  in  hopes  of  bringing  arborists 
together  on  a single  event  to  work  together 
on  a common  goal. 

“The  project  has  far  exceeded  expecta- 


tions and  has  grown  entirely  through  the 
arborist  community  stepping  up  to  ex- 
pand the  reach,”  says  Ben  Cooper,  general 
manager  at  Rainbow  Treecare  and  current 
chairman  of  Saluting  Branches. 

Each  new  site  that  was  added  in  2016 
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Q ServSuite™ 


^^ickes/arborists™ 

Tm&  Lawn  Can  Since  1 929 


We  help  you  grow  using  over  20  years 
of  experience  in  the  service  industry. 
Here's  what  some  of  our  customers  said 
about  having  us  as  a business  partner: 


Circle  52  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


*-■>  ServicePro" 


ARBOR  CARE 
SOFTWARE 


"We  have  worked  with  ServicePro 
since  the  1 98Q's,  as  an  original,  beta 
test  user  of  the  platform.  We  have 
found  ServicePro  to  be  the  best  value 
and  product  in  the  arborist  software 
market.  Dick,  Andy,  and  the  entire  team 
are  dedicated  to  creating,  maintaining 
and  updating  the  software.  I have 
also  attended  ServSuite  University, 
an  intense  training  and  support 
program,  which  is  offered  annually, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  clients.  I highly 
recommend  ServicePro  to  any  arborist 
company  that  needs  a cutting  edge, 
highly  functional  software  solution." 

John  Wkkes 

Wickes  Arborists 


TERRY 

-r  HUGHES 

I Tree  Service 

"My  tree  service  has  been  with 
ServicePro  since  1997.  Over  the  years 
we  have  looked  at  many  competing 
programs,  but  have  never  found 
a better  complete  package.  They 
understand  the  green  industry  and  put 
logic  behind  their  program.  We  also 
like  the  24/6  support  they  provide." 

Stacy  Hughes 

Terry  Hughes  Tree  Service 


tcTexpo 

BALTIMORE 


VISIT  US  AT  BOOTH  # 

2153 


2016 


Crew  members  with  Heartwood  Tree  Service , LLC > 
a/7  accredited  TCIA  member  company  based  in 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  at  Salisbury  National 
Cemetery  in  Salisbury,  N.C. 

and  important  to  them.  In  fact,  2016  saw 
Saluting  Branches’  first  international  loca- 
tion with  the  inclusion  of  the  U.S.  Nation- 
al Cemetery  in  Mexico  City. 

“We  had  no  idea  it  would  be  this  well 
received  when  we  first  thought  of  it,”  says 
Cooper.  “We  were  hoping  to  pull  it  off 
once,  and  now  it  is  being  embraced  by  the 
arborist  industry  as  a whole,  which  is  ex- 
actly how  it  should  be.” 

Saluting  Branches  is  a 501(C)(3) 
non-profit  charity  created  to  bring 
much-needed  arborist  services  to  the  fi- 
nal resting  places  of  our  military  men  and 
women.  To  get  involved,  receive  more  in- 
formation on  this  national  day  of  service 
or  learn  how  to  start  a Saluting  Branch- 
es event  in  your  community,  check  out 
www.SalutingBranches.org.  ^ 


Break  time  for  the  group  from  Heartwood  Tree  Service,  LLC,  volunteering  their  services  at  Salisbury  National 
Cemetery  in  Salisbury,  N.C. 


Crews  from  several  TCIA  member  companies  and  others  joined  forces  to  volunteer  at  the  Jefferson  Barracks 
National  Cemetery  in  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


Now  is  the  time  for  your  company  to  consider 

Lightning  Protection  Systems  for  Trees 


Contact  IPC  to  see  how  easy  it  is  to  add 
this  service  to  your  tree  care  business! 


tcTexpOo 

BALTIMORE 


VISIT  JS  At  0OOtH  4 

1728 


Independent  Protection  Co.  Inc 


jyoder@ipdp.com  - lpclp.com  - 800-860-8388 


PC 


Circle  27  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


The  stars  and  stripes  flying  over  a Heartwood  Tree 
Service  truck  at  Salisbury  National  Cemetery. 
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We're  setting  the  stage  for  transformative  growth  in  2017.  With  your 
support,  growth  can  ring  in  the  New  Year  from  day  one. 


TCTEXPOo 

BALTIMORE 

f VISIT  OS  AT  BOOTH  # 


Growth  Rings 
in  the  New  Year 


Awarding  more 
and  bigger  grants 

Adding  more  programs 

Opening  the  circle  to 
new  donors 

Injecting  new  revenue 
streams 


Donate  to  the 
TREE  Fund  today 


Online:  www.treefund.org 
By  phone:  630-369-8300 

By  mail:  TREE  Fund 
552  S.  Washington  St.  Ste.  1 09’ 
Naperville,  IL  60540 


f 


BARTLETT 
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DAVEY#  ^ 

Proven  Solutions vjbr  a Gmwtog  Wnkt  ^ 


Berkshire  Hathaway 
Energy 


FOUNDATION 


ISA  STIHL 
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Letters  & Emails 

(Continued  from  page  92) 

Guy  Meilleur  responds: 

Thanks  to  the  reader  for  the  interest  and 
the  response.  After  50  years  of  commer- 
cial tree  care,  I still  hunger  for  knowledge! 
The  reader  is  right:  Dr.  Shigo’s  advice  can 
offer  good  guidance  to  arborists,  and  the 
“magical”  one-third  rule  does  not  work  on 
mature  trees.  As  colorful  and  charismatic 
as  his  personal  delivery  was,  Shigo’s  writ- 
ten words  (in  quotes  below)  can  be  under- 
stood and  built  upon  by  all  who  read  them. 
By  reading  more  of  his  words,  we  can 
delve  into  complex  topics  such  as  branch 
reduction  and  compartmentalization. 
Trees  react  to  wounding  by  compartmen- 
talizing, building  barriers  made  of  photo- 
synthates  that  flow  down  and  get  stored  at 
the  growth  points,  or  nodes.  These  con- 
centrations of  vitality  are  why  “Reduction 
cuts  are  made  at  nodes,  or  laterals.” 

Shigo  emphasized  that  the  tree’s  abili- 
ty to  react  matters  most.  When  deciding 
where  to  cut  branches  of  mature  trees,  the 
size  of  the  wound  matters  much  more  than 


I A § A 1 1 I I 

Selling  used  equipment? 


Have  a product  or  service  to  promote? 


Let  us  help! 


the  size  of  the  remaining  lateral(s).  Even  if 
lateral  branches  at  a node  were  shed  long 
ago,  the  concentration  of  vitality  remains. 
The  one-third  rule  applies  to  young  trees 
because  it  directs  outward  growth.  For 
older  trees,  outward  growth  can  get  them 
in  trouble.  Older  trees  nourish  inward 
growth,  as  they  build  protective  structures 
and  compounds  at  nodes  to  resist  damage 
to  living  cells.  Areas  between  nodes  lack 
the  resources  to  fuel  compartmentaliza- 
tion, so  “Pruning  cuts  that  are  made  at 
nodes  cause  less  injury  than  cuts  made  at 
internodes.”  Topping  is  wrong  primarily 
because  it  is  done  between  nodes  (and  the 
wounds  are  too  large). 

“A  branch  with  new  space  to  grow  may 
exceed  the  strength  limits  of  the  wood.”  So 
branch  reduction  is  a routine  task  in  urban 
areas,  where  limbs  sprawl  into  openings 
all  the  time.  Humans  create  the  openings; 
humans  are  responsible  for  the  instability 
they  create.  But  the  removal  of  a limb,  or 
a tree,  increases  the  risk  that  nearby  limbs 
and  trees  will  fail.  That’s  one  reason  why 
reducing  limbs,  and  trees,  is  often  prefera- 
ble to  removing  them.  The  main  reason,  of 
course,  is  that  trees  are  good! 

Pruning  standards  in  the  countries  with 
much  more  experience  managing  mature 
trees,  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  strong- 
ly recommend  that  pruning  wounds  should 
be  no  larger  than  10  cm  (4  inches).  Smaller 
wounds  are  not  merely  “preferred,”  in  the 
uncertain  wording  of  the  U.S.  standard. 
Minimizing  the  effects  of  damage  while 
maximizing  the  structure  of  branches  are 
vital  objectives  for  mature  tree  pruning. 
Smaller  wounds  are  indeed  one  reason  why 
branches  are  preferably  reduced  rather  than 
removed.  Yet  the  one-third  rule  against  re- 
ducing branches  using  “heading  cuts”  is 
still  held  out  as  the  guiding  light  of  pruning 
trees  large  and  small.  But  it’s  more  like  a 
blinding  light.  The  concept  is  unworkable 
because  it  tries  to  include  two  very  different 
actions.  Specified  selective  reduction  prun- 
ing to  small  laterals  or  buds  has  nothing  in 
common  with  random  intemodal  cutting. 

There’s  no  evidence  that  Maid  Marion’s 
limbs  were  previously  shortened,  or  hit  by 
trucks.  Local  observers  report  they  were 
not,  and  no  other  limbs  on  the  tree  were  re- 
duced. Their  height  above  the  road,  and  the 
policy  of  zero  maintenance  that  prevails  in 
this  town  and  too  many  others,  make  those 


scenarios  highly  unlikely.  The  evidence  that 
the  collar  cut  amputations  of  limbs  were  the 
cause  of  her  demise  is  robust,  and  that  con- 
clusion is  compelling.  Directly  above  that 
hole  in  the  crown,  two  limbs  were  suddenly 
exposed  to  wind  and  rain.  They  broke  off 
soon  after  the  amputations.  Directly  below 
the  wounds,  fruiting  bodies  of  Meripilus  gi- 
ganteus  grew  large.  There  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  city’s  amputations  were  the 
proximal  and  primary  cause  of  Maid  Mar- 
ion’s destabilization  and  death. 

We  have  sliced  apart  many  branches 
that  were  reduced  by  storms  and  by  saws. 
Images  of  these  dissections  (viewable  at 
historictreecare.com)  confirm  that  com- 
partmentalization of  damage  (and  discol- 
oration, decay  and  death)  in  trees  occurs 
at  nodes.  Lack  of  familiarity  with  pruning 
leads  to  the  removal  of  valuable  older 
trees.  Knowledge  based  on  centuries  of 
practice  in  other  countries,  and  confirmed 
by  a growing  number  of  arborists,  can  fill 
this  void.  We  remove  too  many  trees,  and 
prune  too  few,  as  Dr.  Ed  Gilman  observes. 
It’s  time  to  come  out  of  the  cave  created  by 
the  heading-cut  paradigm. 

Shocking  electrocution  stats 

I should  have  mentioned  (in  “Energized 
Alert  - a device  that  needs  a connection” 
in  the  Tree  News  Digest  section  of  the  Oc- 
tober 2016  TCI  Magazine)  that  I have  been 
working  on  this  for  many  years,  but  when 
I saw  the  information  contained  in  the 
TCI  A breakdown  of  fatalities  from  2009 
to  2013, 1 was  shocked  to  see  just  how  big 
a statistical  risk  electrocution  is  among  all 
the  other  risks  that  arborists  endure. 

I think  the  link  is  here,  http://tcia.org/ 
TCI-publications/tci-magazine/20 1 6/05/ 
index.html#?page=62  (May  2005  TCI, 
page  62),  but  I accessed  it  through 
Linkedin  and  I can’t  access  it  directly  now. 

My  point  is  that  I am  fully  sensitized 
to  this  risk.  I have  undertaken  power-line 
tree-clearance  contracts  in  the  UK  and 
Southern  Ireland  and,  as  you  have  read, 
am  involved  in  engineering  something  that 
might  modify  that  risk.  Even  so,  I had  no 
idea  of  the  real  significance  and  the  scale 
of  the  risk  of  electrocution  to  my  industry. 
So  the  scale  of  the  risk-to-life  that  electric- 
ity represents  to  arborists  is  something  that 
desperately  needs  to  be  communicated  to 
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the  industry  at  a grass-roots  level,  because 
our  industry  is  one  of  the  most  exposed  to 
electrocution  and,  like  me,  they  probably 
underestimate  its  significance  to  them. 

I was  impressed  by  the  way  that  the  in- 
formation was  presented,  as  I recognize 
how  difficult  it  is  to  present  such  data  in 
a positive  and  creative  light.  I have  previ- 
ously found  such  information  very  hard  to 
come  by,  so  I thank  whoever  in  TCIA  was 
able  to  access  and  present  it. 

David  Lloyd-Jones 

Live  Alert  Ltd.,  United  Kingdom 


Callback ... 

Wrongful  slight  to  sonic 
tomography 

In  “Seeing  Beneath  the  Bark:  Tech- 
nology Allows  Us  a Look  Inside  the 
Tree”  in  the  October  2016  issue  of  TCI , 
it  was  incorrectly  stated  that  sonic  to- 
mography (SoT)  cannot  be  used  on 
trees  with  a DBH  greater  than  32  inch- 
es and  required  the  removal  of  a bark 
plug. 


According  to  the  author,  Brandon 
Gallagher  Watson,  that  information 
was  somewhat  out  of  date.  Newer  de- 
vices utilizing  SoT  technology  have 
been  successfully  used  on  trees  as  large 
as  77-inches  DBH  and  use  galvanized 
nails  that  do  not  require  a bark  plug  re- 
moval. 

Thank  you  to  Nicholas  J.  Brazee, 
Ph.D.,  extension  plant  pathologist  with 
the  University  of  Massachusetts-Am- 
herst,  for  passing  on  that  information  to 
the  author.  ^ 
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From  the  Field 


An  Arboriculture  Crossword 


Across 


Down 


I Loblolly,  e.g. 

3 American  juniper,  2 words 
10  Meadow 

II  Conifer  with  durable  wood 

13  Common  conifer  secretion 

14  Sassafras  and  tupelo,  for  example 

16  Tree  that  nurtures  a parasite 

17  Mountain  ashes 

18  How  far  a tree’s  roots  go  downward 

20  Healer,  in  a way,  for  short 

21  Black  Turpentine  Beetle,  for  example 

23  Leaf  division 

24  White  and  Bur 

26  Toward  the  sky 

27  Brings  into  play 

31  Arborist of  Ethics 

32  Tropical  tree  with  reddish-brown  wood 

34  A hesitation 

35  What  remains  after  a tree  is  felled 

36  Organized  structures 


1 Plants  common  in  Florida 

2 Largest  and  fastest  growing  oak  native  to  NY  State,  2 words 

4 Oval-leaved  trees 

5 Of,  in  French 

6 Trees  use  it  in  photosynthesis 

7 Blackspot  and  Dutch  elm,  for  example 

8 Indicators  of  age 

9 Tree  that  produces  edible  nuts 
12  Prune 

15  Medieval  verb  ending 

19  Evergreen  trees  with  strong  wood 

20  East  Indian  cedars 
22  Highest  point 

25  Imperfections  on  timbers  where  branches  joined  the  tree 

28  Classify 

29  Stratum 

30  Maple-Leaf  Oak  and  Four  Petal  Pawpaw  are trees 

33  For  sure 


Answers  on  page  77 
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www.BoxerEquipment.com 
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Visit  us  at  TCI  Expo 
Booth  #1813 


Reduces  Hand  Labor 
Safe  and  Easy  Operation 
Wide  Range  of  Attachments 


Increases  Bottom-Line  Productivity 


When  it  comes  to  "Big  Power  in  All  Places"  the  Boxer  525DX  packs  the  punch  you  need  to 
reduce  hand  labor  while  increasing  your  bottom-line  productivity.  Featuring  optimal  operating 
and  tip  capacities,  the  Boxer  525DX  compact  utility  loaders  offer  an  integrated  track-widening 
system  and  an  expansive  range  of  attachments  for  digging,  lifting,  carrying  and  placing 
materials — wherever  and  whenever  needed. 


For  more  information  about  our  complete  line  of  Boxer  mini-skid  steers,  call  800.831 .0042  or 
visit  us  atwww.boxerequipment.com. 
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Low  qualifying  purchase  - only  $1,500  - 
higher  discounts  apply  at  $S,50Q. 


Deep  discounts  starting  at  16%  begin 
immediately  when  reaching  purchase  tier. 


FLEET 


DISCOUNT  PROGRAM 


A FLEET  DISCOUNT  PROGRAM 

DEDICATED  TO  ARBORISTS. 


The  brand  new  Arborist  Fleet  Discount®  Program  rewards  your  commitment  to  ECHO  Chain 


Saw  and  Power  Pruner1  quality  with  deep  product  discounts  and  “no-hassle”  financing. 
This  flexible  program  allows  you  to  save  money  immediately  on  a low  initial  $1,500  purchase, 
With  two  tiers  of  discount  you  will  save  more  as  you  bundle  your  purchases. 


Simple  and  quick  financing  - gets  you  the  Discounts  apply  for  IS  months, 

equipment  you  need  quickly  and  painlessly. 

Fleet  discounts  cannot  be  combined 
Discounts  apply  on  ANY  combination  of  ECHO  with  any  other  offers. 

Chain  Saws,  Power  Pruners®  and  accessories. 


8Q0.43S.ECH0  I WWW.ECHO-USA.COM/FLEET-ARBORIST 

Visit  our  booth  at  TCI  EXPO:  **8051 
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2016  FreighUiner  / Terex  2B106BT, 
26  ton  capacity,  163'  tip  height,  47'  Jib, 
350  HP 


New  Ford  F-750  / Revolution  84RM, 
Non-COL,  5 ton  capacity,  34’  tip  height 
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TRUCK  I 
& CRANE 


SWING  CAB 
DESIGN 


STARTING  AT 
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LIMITED  QUANTITY  AVAILABLE 


Visit  us  at 


BALTIMORE 


BOOTH  1449 


tf 


w Tip  Height 

Lightweight  Low-Profile 
Boom  Mounted  on  a 
Single-Axle  Kenworth  Truck 

Overload  LMI 
Protection  with 
Operator  Display 

Work  Baskets  & 
Wireless  Remote 
Control  Available 


Mini-Crawler  Cranes 

URW706 


81  ’Tip  Height  | 60”  Wide 
13,330  lbs  Capacity 


wm 
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STARTING  AT 

53B1555B 


2007  Kenworth  T800  / Terex  RS7G1 00, 
35  ton  capacity,  110'  tip  height, 
35CHP  Cummins  ®"I39,900 


2016  Kenworth  T330  /Terex  RS7Q1QQ, 
35  ton  capacity,  1 1 0'  tip  height,  Rider  Seat 
450  HP  Cummins,  low  miles/hours 

$299,900 


ARBORIST  TOUGH 


THE  ONLY  LIFT  specifically  designed  for  a TREE  CARE  PROFESSIONAL 


90’  Working  Height 
52’ \ Side  Reach 
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BALTIMORE 


Omme  2750RX 


SIMPLE.  RUGGED.  DEPENDABLE.  ULTRA-CAPABLE. 

Compare  and  trylmore  you  buy, 


www.  tracked  lifts,  com 

1-866-543-8575 
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Single-man  fiberglass  basket 


More  Features,  More  Versatility, 

SAME  LOW  PRICE. 


Rear  mounted  turret  |p^i 
for  extra  reach  & safe 
work  zone  ms 


Wide  & narrow  outrigger 
setup  positions 


Vertically/horizontally 
adjustable  track  system 


83’  working  height 

Up  to  46'  lateral  reach 

New  Faster  Turbo  hydraulics;  allows 

3 simultaneous  boom  functions  at  full 

speed 

Drives  through  36f’  gates 
Up  to  15"  of  driving  clearance 
Basket  reaches  2Gf  below  grade 


Standard  sliding  outrigger  pads 


Hydraulic  tool  outlet  in  basket 
206  custom  colors 
Truck  mounting  options 
Trailer  options 


Self- loads /unloads  with  outriggers  in  seconds 


Other  models  available  from  50  to  135 
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FEATURES 


A 


DESIGNED  TO  WORK,4 

BUILT  TO  LAST 


+ Curbside  Ladder  Box  with  Pole  Pruner  Shelf  and 
Rear  Lockable  Door 

* Durable  Rust- Resistant  Galvanneal  Steel  Structure 

+ User-friendly  handle  secures  2 doors  with  8 locking 
points,  making  it  the  most  secure  storage  in  the 
industry 

* Hoist  Safety  Prop  and  Prop  Lever 

+ Undercoating  of  floor  and  toolboxes 

* Coal  Tar  Epoxy  Treatment  on  the  Interior  of  the  Box 

■ Back  Up  Alarm 

* Ball/Pintle  Hook  Combo  Hitch 

* Electric  Trailer  Brake  Control 

■ LED  Lighting  Package 


BODY  BUILDING  SINCE  1929 

A truck-mounted  body  - whether  it  is  a service,  utility,  or  tree 
care  body  - is  only  as  good  as  the  sum  of  its  parts.  That's  why 
Altec  puts  more  time,  resources,  engineering  and  expertise  Into 
developing  bodies  than  any  other  manufacturer  in  the  industry. 
From  design  to  fabrication,  Altec  has  been  building  the  highest 
quality,  most  dependable  bodies  to  meet  customer  demands  for 
more  than  SS  years. 


DESIGN  I MANUFACTURE  I SALES  I SERVICE 

v c m 


ALTEC.COM 

800.  958,2555 

SALES@ALTEC.COM 


Circle  4 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Outlook 


OSHA  Fines  on  the  Rise 

On  August  1, 2016,  federal  regulatory  agencies  adjusted  their  civil  pen- 
alties for  the  first  time  in  decades.  Of  concern  for  the  tree  care  indus- 
try, the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration  (OSHA)  dramati- 
cally raised  their  penalty  thresholds.  OSHA’s  maximum  penalties,  which 
hadn’t  been  adjusted  for  inflation  since  1990,  increased  by  78  percent. 

What  does  that  mean  for  you?  The  new  penalties  for  any  type  of  safety 
infractions  will  be  expensive.  Citations  for  “Serious”  violations  will  car- 
ry a new  maximum  penalty  of  $12,471  - and  that’s  per  violation.  OSHA 
can  find  more  than  one  violation  per  investigation.  The  new  maximum 
fine  for  “Willful”  or  “Repeated”  violations  rose  to  $124,709. 

If  you  don’t  think  fines  like  this  couldn’t  happen  to  you,  think  again.  While  it’s  true  that  OSHA’s 
field  inspectors  can’t  possibly  police  millions  of  workplaces,  they  can  and  will  arrive  after  a serious 
injury  or  fatality. 

In  October,  OSHA  cited  a Florida  tree-trimming  company  in  a worker’s  electrocution.  After  its 
investigation,  OSHA  issued  citations  for  one  willful,  one  serious  and  one  other-than-serious  viola- 
tion. The  willful  citation  was  for  allowing  workers  to  use  an  aluminum  pole  saw  near  power  lines. 
OSHA  requires  workers  to  be  at  least  10  feet  away  from  power  lines  when  performing  such  work. 
The  serious  violation  involved  exposing  employees  to  hazards  while  using  a stump  grinder  that  had 
unguarded  belts  and  pulleys.  The  other  violation  was  for  exposing  workers  to  hazards  associated 
with  chemicals  and  not  implementing  a hazard-communications  program.  Proposed  penalties  total 
$133,617. 

After  an  accident  in  November,  a New  York  tree  care  company  is  facing  fines  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  one  of  its  employees.  OSHA  cited  the  company  for  failing  to  train  an  employee  who 
was  pulled  into  a chipper.  It  was  reportedly  his  first  day  on  the  job  as  a day  laborer.  The  company 
was  also  cited  for  not  making  sure  employees  wore  leg  protection  while  trimming  branches  with 
chain  saws.  Proposed  penalties  total  $140,000. 

Proposed  penalties  are  just  that  - proposed.  Companies  have  15  business  days  from  receipt  of 
citations  and  penalties  to  either  comply  and  abate  the  hazards  or  request  a conference  with  OSHA’s 
area  director  to  contest  the  findings.  Contesting  means  your  case  will  be  reviewed  by  the  indepen- 
dent Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission.  TCIA  members  should  immediately  call 
the  association’s  headquarters  for  guidance. 

Of  course,  avoiding  fines  should  be  pretty  far  down  on  the  list  of  reasons  why  you  must  be  uncom- 
promising on  promoting  a safe  workplace.  The  tragedy  of  a fatality  for  the  employee  and  the  employee’s 
family  and  friends,  the  effect  on  co-workers,  the  damage  to  the  company’s  reputation,  and  the  insurance 
and  legal  expenses  incurred  in  the  aftermath  will  all  come  with  a higher  cost  - monetary  or  otherwise. 

Your  employees  have  the  right  to  conditions  that  do  not  pose  a risk  of  serious  harm.  They  must 
receive  information  and  training  (in  a language  they  understand)  about  workplace  hazards,  methods 
to  prevent  them,  and  the  OSHA  standards  that  apply.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  report  an  injury 
or  raise  health  and  safety  concerns  without  fear  of  retaliation. 

It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  industry,  your  company  and  all  employed  in  the  field  for  businesses 
to  develop  a culture  where  employees  are  encouraged  to  speak  up  about  safety  hazards  and  produc- 
tion concerns.  Employees  are  the  ones  who  see  things  management  doesn’t. 

Stay  on  top  of  current  regulations  and  workplace  inspections.  TCIA  members  have  access  to 
compliance  guides  and  association  staff  who  can  guide  you. 

All  it  takes  is  one  accident,  one  well-publicized  safety  violation,  to  diminish  the  goodwill  devel- 
oped over  decades  in  a community. 

Mark  Garvin,  Publisher 


Tree  Care  Industry  Magazine  is  the  official  publication  of  the  Tree  Care  Industry  Association. 

For  TCIA  membership  information , call  1-800-733-2622,  or  visit  www.tcia.org. 

TCIs  mission  is  to  engage  and  enlighten  readers  with  the  latest  industry  news  and  information  on 
regulations,  standards,  practices,  safety,  innovations,  products  and  equipment.  We  strive  to  serve  as  the 
definitive  resource  for  commercial,  residential,  municipal  and  utility  arborists,  as  well  as  for  others  involved  in 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  trees.  The  official  publication  of  the  non-profit  Tree  Care  Industry  Association,  we 
vow  to  sustain  the  same  uncompromising  standards  of  excellence  as  our  members  in  the  field,  who  adhere  to 
the  highest  professional  practices  worldwide. 
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Some  of  our  more  important 
arbor-specific  features  include : 

y Line  Item  Proposals 
y Job  Costing 

y Integrates  with  Quickbooks 
y Scheduling 
y Fleet  Management 
y GPS  Vehicle  Tracking 
y Mobile  Application 


'HvtUmCted 

TECH  SUPPORT 


Available  on  all  devices 


ServSuite  Arbor  Care  Software  is  a web-basedf 
multi-browser  compatible  solution,  with  the  ability 
to  manage  and  help  automate  most  aspects 
of  your  business.  We  help  you  grow  using  over 
20  years  of  experience  in  the  service  industry. 


Q ServSuite" 

SERVSUITE 
ARBOR  CARE 
SOFTWARE 


Call  614.874.4300 
sales@servsu  ite.net 
www.ServicePro.com 


^ ServicePrcT 


Circle  24  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 
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Vermeer’s  George  Toubekis  uses  Vermeer’s  new  CTX100  Utility  Loader  to  feed  a log  into  the  company’s  new  AX19  brush  chipper.  TCI  photo  by  Don  Staruk. 


By  Rick  Howland 

The  industry  is  experiencing 
“changing  faces”  in  the  wood 
chipper  market  - literally  and  fig- 
uratively. First,  we  have  new  faces  at  the 
top  of  at  least  three  major  chipper  man- 
ufacturing companies.  Second,  changes 
are  coming  in  the  machines  themselves, 
thanks  to  advances  in  technology  and 
economic  pressures.  So,  how  might  these 
changes  affect  you  and  your  business? 

Within  the  last  year  or  so,  we  have  seen 
new  faces  at  the  helm  of  Bandit,  Vermeer 
and  Morbark. 

Jason  Andringa  became  president  and 
CEO  at  Vermeer  effective  November  2015, 
taking  over  from  his  mother,  Mary  (Ver- 
meer) Andringa.  The  company  was  found- 
ed by  Jason’s  grandfather,  Gary  Vermeer. 

Before  Vermeer,  Andringa  was  a staff 
engineer  at  NASA’s  Jet  Propulsion  Labo- 
ratory. He  received  his  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Mechanical  Engineering  from  Calvin 
College,  a master  of  science  in  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics  from  MIT,  and  a Master 


of  Business  Administration  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California. 

“Since  joining  Vermeer  Corporation  in 
2005, 1 was  encouraged  to  take  on  various 
roles  within  the  company,”  says  Andringa. 
“We  believe  it  is  important  to  spend  time 
understanding  the  different  dynamics  of 
the  markets  we  serve  and  the  teams  that 
support  them.” 

For  Andringa,  these  roles  included  pres- 
ident for  Forage  and  Environmental  Solu- 
tions; vice  president  - Dealer  Distribution 
and  Global  Accounts;  managing  director 
for  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Africa 
(based  in  the  Netherlands);  and  segment 
manager  - New  Products  and  Markets  in 
the  Environmental  Segment. 

When  asked  about  his  mission  as  presi- 
dent, Andringa  explains,  “The  markets  we 
serve  make  the  world  a better  place.  Our 
mission  is  simple  - to  fulfill  our  promise 
to  our  customers  by  providing  innovative, 
high-quality  equipment  through  our  global 
dealer  network. 

“After  nearly  70  years,  the  core  com- 
petency at  Vermeer  has  been  and  contin- 
ues to  be  developing  innovative,  quality 


equipment  for  customers  in  niche  markets 
around  the  world.  My  vision  is  to  continue 
a growth  trajectory  based  on  our  contin- 
ued investment  in  this  equipment,  our  en- 
trepreneurial dealers  and  the  diligent  prac- 
tice of  continuous  improvement  while  we 
serve  a domestic 
and  international 
customer  base.” 

Regarding  what 
is  ahead  for  equip- 
ment, he  acknowl- 
edges that  “The 
cost  of  operating  a 
business,  especial- 
ly one  that  requires 
finding  and  main- 
taining qualified 
labor,  is  rising. 
Government-mandated  emission  regula- 
tions have  driven  the  cost  of  equipment  up 
faster  than  the  rates  tree  care  professionals 
can  charge.  This  has  led  to  a need  for  tree 
care  operations  to  become  much  leaner  in 
how  they  operate.” 

Continuing,  he  says,  “Part  of  that  is  ac- 
complished by  equipment  selection.  For 
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Bandit’s  Intimidatorl  2XP,  shown  here,  will  now  be  available  in  a clutch-less  model.  Photo  courtesy  of 
Bandit. 


instance,  we  are  seeing  a rapidly  growing 
trend  among  tree  care  professionals  in  the 
use  of  mini  skid  steers  to  load  brush  chip- 
pers.  These  machines  can  greatly  increase 
a crew’s  capacity  and  productivity,  allow- 
ing for  more  work  to  be  accomplished 
with  less  manpower  - a very  real  benefit 
in  today’s  tough  labor  market. 

“Vermeer  is  also  designing  brush 
chippers  that  require  less  human  inter- 
vention with  the  machine  and  in  the  pre- 
processing of  material  before  being  fed 
into  the  chipper.  By  implementing  features 
such  as  SmartFeed,  a function  that  regu- 
lates the  feeding  of  material  in  order  to 
optimize  productivity  and  available  horse- 
power, and  by  providing  more  pull-in  and 
crushing  power  at  the  feed  rollers,  the  need 
to  make  precuts  and  manually  manipulate 
material  to  promote  feeding  can  be  greatly 
reduced.  This  can  help  save  on  manpower 
while  increasing  productivity,”  he  says. 

“Another  byproduct  of  the  increased 
diesel-engine  costs  associated  with  emis- 
sions regulations  is  a renewed  interest  in 
gasoline-powered  equipment,”  Andringa 
says,  an  observation  echoed  by  his  col- 
leagues and  competitors.  “The  significant 
price  difference  between  diesel  and  gas 
engines,  coupled  with  the  advances  that 
have  been  made  in  gas-engine  technolo- 
gy, means  that  you  can  be  sure  more  gas- 
powered  tree  care  equipment  will  be  enter- 
ing the  market.” 

Regarding  chippers  specifically,  An- 
dringa says,  “Today’s  tree  care  profes- 
sionals are  becoming  more  intentional  in 
selecting  equipment  with  capacities  and 
capabilities  right- sized  to  the  work  they 
most  commonly  encounter.  If  you  aren’t 
typically  chipping  anything  larger  than  12 
to  14  inches  in  diameter,  why  spend  the 
extra  for  an  18-inch  machine?  This  not 
only  saves  on  acquisition  costs,  but  also 
saves  on  cost  of  operation  from  a fuel- 
usage  perspective. 

“Also,  with  the  need  to  drive  efficien- 
cies and  productivity  while  also  maximiz- 
ing manpower,  many  are  looking  toward 
methods  of  mechanical  feeding,  such  as 
a mini  skid  steer  equipped  with  a log- 
and-brush  grapple.  This  method  increas- 
es human  productivity  while  reducing 
fatigue  and  lessening  the  chance  of  back 
injury  and  other  potential  injuries  related 
to  loading.  All  Vermeer  chippers  larger 


than  12  inches  can  also  be  operated  by  the 
Tree  Commander  remote-control  system, 
which  allows  the  mini  skid  steer  opera- 
tor the  ability  to  remotely  operate  several 
brush  chipper  functions  from  the  mini  skid 
steer  operator  station. 

“We  were  excited  to  introduce  our  new 
AX  19  brush  chipper  at  TCI  EXPO.  This 
is  our  first  model  in  a new  series  of  brush 
chippers  that  has  been  optimized  to  pro- 
cess larger  materials  with  less  chain  saw 
work.  It  features  offset,  dual  horizontal 
feed-rollers  and  a fixed  infeed-table  design 
to  help  maximize  jobsite  productivity.  The 
addition  of  the  AX  19  to  our  brush-chipper 
lineup  provides  more  options  to  tree  care 
contractors  to  help  move  their  business 
forward.” 

John  Mocny  is  the  new  CEO  at  Bandit 
Industries,  taking  over  last  February  from 
Jerry  Morey,  who  continues  to  serve  as 
Bandit’s  president.  In  announcing  his  ap- 
pointment, the  company  cited  Mocny ’s 
decades  of  engineering  and  management 
experience  from  previous  leadership 
roles  with  General  Motors  and  Caterpil- 
lar. Mocny  holds  a Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering  from 
Michigan  State  University  and  a Master 
of  Engineering  Science  and  Management 
degree  from  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 


tute in  New  York. 

“We  decided  to  bring  in  a CEO  to  take 
better  advantage  of  the  opportunities  be- 
fore us  and  to  help  take  Bandit  to  another 
level,”  Morey  said  at  the  time  of  the  an- 
nouncement. 

“Why  was  I brought  in?”  Mocny  asks 
rhetorically.  “Bandit  grew  quickly  to  a 
medium-size  company.  The  question  is, 
how  do  we  change 
to  be  more  efficient 
in  manufacturing 
and  in  manage- 
ment, supply  and 
processes  and  to 
ensure  we  have  the 
finances  to  work 
on  new  products, 
invest  in  improv- 
ing existing  prod- 
ucts and  improve 
our  processes  - and 
look  at  new  markets!” 

He  says  the  approach  is  about  building 
bottom  lines  for  Bandit,  the  company’s 
global  dealer  network,  and  for  its  custom- 
ers. 

“By  addressing  the  bottom  line,  we 
come  up  with  different  alternatives  such 
as  fuel  efficiencies  and  less  maintenance. 
We  also  are  expanding  so  we  can  get  into 
different  markets  that  will  grow  the  Bandit 
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Morbark’s  Beever  Ml  8R  Track  Tree  and  Brush  Chipper  had  its  debut  at  TCI  EXPO  in  Baltimore  in  November. 
It  is  a tracked  version  of  Morbark’s  1 8-inch  capacity  chipper  with  400mm  rubber  tracks,  providing  4.84  psi 
ground  pressure  and  low-speed  and  high-speed  travel  ranges  of  1.0  and  1.8  mph.  Courtesy  of  Morbark. 


product  portfolio,  so  customers  can  focus 
on  purchasing  all  their  equipment  from 
one  brand. 

“There  are  markets  right  now  that  we 
are  not  into  . . . and  customers  are  asking  us 
for  something  from  Bandit  in  those  mar- 
kets. We  are  looking  to  get  into  those  mar- 
kets, and  we’re  working  on  it  right  now,” 
Mocny  says,  without  revealing  specifics. 

“Longevity  of  machines  is  another 
goal,”  he  explains.  “This  is  the  ability  to 
have  a machine  run  without  extensive 
maintenance  or  overhaul,  whether  it’s  gas 


or  diesel.  Bandit  is  already  known  for  re- 
liability. As  equipment  and  technologies 
evolve,  it’s  vital  we  work  hard  to  maintain 
and  build  on  that  reputation.” 

Mocny  maintains  that  longevity  is  of  in- 
creasing importance  as  Tier  IV  diesel-en- 
gine costs  rise. 

“In  many  cases,  we  are  getting  close  to 
the  same  horsepower  and  torque  in  gaso- 
line engines  as  with  diesel,”  he  maintains. 
With  those  options  in  mind  for  the  user, 
Mocny  says  Bandit  is  finding  other  ways 
to  reduce  costs,  such  as  reducing  mainte- 


“We  are  looking  at  machines  that  will 
have  less  complexity  and  reduce  running 
costs,”  he  says.  “From  a chipper  perspec- 
tive, specifically,  we  are  looking  at  all 
components  and  their  overall  effective- 
ness on  our  machines. 

“Overall  I see  a stronger  chipper  indus- 
try,” Mocny  observes.  “Just  look  out  west 
. . . look  at  all  the  dead  wood  out  there  from 
the  pine  beetle  epidemic.  We  are  encour- 
aged by  statements  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment about  how  biomass  can  be  con- 
sidered carbon-neutral.  That  is  positive. 
By  utilizing  the  dead  wood  in  the  forests, 
we  will  be  able  to  generate  carbon-neutral 
energy  while  reducing  the  spread  of  fires 
- and  that  also  reduces  carbon  in  the  air.” 
He  sees  that  as  a business  opportunity  for 
manufacturers  of  tree  care  equipment  such 
as  chippers,  and  the  companies  that  use 
them. 

Looking  at  new  products,  Mocny  says 
the  company’s  TCI  EXPO  offerings  in- 
cluded a new  clutch-less  version  of  the 
Intimidator  12XP  hand-fed  drum  chipper. 
Also  on  view  was  the  Model  2550  stump 
grinder  with  a 49-horsepower  gasoline 
engine.  Mocny  points  to  the  clutch-less 
chipper  as  an  example  of  simplifying  the 
equipment.  “Since  this  is  a clutch-less 
chipper,  there  is  no  clutch  to  wear  and  re- 
place. So  the  cost  of  R&R  (remove  and  re- 
pair or  replace)  is  lower,  and  that’s  some- 
thing we  can  all  appreciate.” 

Morbark  named  David  Herr  as  its  new 
CEO  in  October.  He  replaced  Dan  Ruskin, 
who  was  appointed  CEO  in  March  2016 
and  resigned  this  fall  for  health  reasons. 

Herr  comes  to  Morbark  with  more  than 
30  years  of  rele- 
vant experience  in 
operations,  supply 
chain  management 
and  executive 
management  with 
major  companies, 
including  Navis- 
tar, GE  Aircraft 
Engines  and  BAE 
Systems.  Herr 
earned  a Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  in 
Business  Administration  from  St.  Francis 
College  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  and  an 
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David  Herr 


Compare  & Save 

on  premium  wood  chipper  blades  from 

CUTTING  EDGE 


AMERICAN 


Explore  our  vast  selection  of  competitively  priced, 
high  quality  wood  chipper  blades  online! 

www.AmericanCuttingEdge.com 


Wood  chipper  blades  compatible  with  most 
major  OEMs  such  as  Vermeer®,  Bandit®, 
Altec®,  Morbark®,  Terex®  and  more! 

Order  Today!  937-866-5986 


AMERICAN  CUTTING  EDGE 

Industrial  Blades  & Knives 

A division  of  CB  Manufacturing 
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Altec’s  DRM12he,  which  was  unveiled  at  EXPO  last  year,  is  a 12-inch  engineless  chipper  powered  by  hydrau- 
lics from  the  tow  vehicle,  typically  a chip  dump  or  aerial  device  with  a chip  dump.  Courtesy  of  Altec. 


9564  HORIZONTAL  GRIND 


Increase  productivity  with  this  massive  grinder 
40  x 60.5  inch  (101  x 165  cm)  feed  opening 

CAT  C27 1050  hp  Tier  II  diesel  engine  with 
enclosed  engine  compartment 

Grind  whole  trees,  branches  or  wood  pallets 

Features  the  only  self-cleaning  air  intake 
system  on  the  market 


Ybu  W* w products  in  action  on 
fflSk  our  YouTube  channel! 


431?  wide  oscillating 
stacking  conveyor 

Also  manufactures  a 
wide  variety  of  quality 
tub  grinders 


IT'S  GOOD  TO  BE  KING. 


Calltoday  or  visit  us  onlineto  learn  more. 

Hfifril 

www.durateeh.info 


DuraTech 

INDUSTRIES 


★ GRINDENSTEIN  ★ 
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MBA  from  Northern  Kentucky  University. 

Herr  inherits  a growing  product  portfo- 
lio including  a new  tracked  tree-and-brush 
chipper.  According  to  Casey  Gross,  Mor- 
bark’s  director  of  tree  care  products,  the 
company  introduced  its  new  Beever  18R 
Track  chipper  at  TCI  EXPO  in  Baltimore. 

“We  first  saw  the  need  for  a tracked  ver- 
sion of  our  18-inch-capacity  chipper  for 
fire  and  pest  cleanup  efforts  going  on  in 
the  western  United  States,”  he  explains. 
“The  M18R  Track  gives  customers  the 
higher  horsepower  they  need  while  re- 
maining compact  to  maintain  maneuver- 
ability through  a variety  of  conditions.” 

He  adds  that  the  Beever  M18R  Track 
model  adds  400mm  rubber  tracks  with 
4.84-psi  ground  pressure,  and  low-speed 
and  high-speed  travel  ranges  of  1.0  mph 
and  1.8  mph  to  its  well-known  M18R 
model  chipper. 

Gross  concludes  by  stating  that  “Mor- 
bark  is  pursuing  product  line  enhancements 
reflected  in  standardization  of  the  product 
line,  increased  use  of  robotic  welding  pro- 
cesses, and  more  gasoline  engine  options, 
as  well  as  Tier  4 diesel  engines.” 

In  terms  of  chipper  trends,  Andy  Price, 
manager  for  Tree  Care  at  Altec  Environ- 
mental Products,  says,  “What  we  brought  to 
EXPO  this  year  was  our  DRM12he,  which 
we  unveiled  at  EXPO  last  year.  This  is  a 12- 
inch  engineless  chipper  powered  by  hydrau- 
lics from  the  tow  vehicle,  typically  a chip 
dump  or  aerial  device  with  a chip  dump. 

“This  concept  is  driven  by  the  Tier  IV 
diesel-engine-cost  increase,”  Price  ob- 
serves. 

“We  looked  at  hydraulic  technology  to 
power  a chipper  and  saw  that  we  could 
produce  one  that  was  safer  to  operate. 

“The  DRM12he  (“he”  for  high  efficien- 
cy) provides  pushbutton  start  and  stop  at 
the  rear  of  the  chipper.  When  you  push  the 
button  to  stop  operation,  the  cutting  drum 
stops  in  less  than  10  seconds,”  Price  says, 
noting  that  that  stopping  speed  doesn’t  al- 
low time  for  the  operator  to  open  the  ac- 
cess door  to  the  drum  - a potential  hazard. 
Price  maintains  that  in  gas-  and  diesel- 
engine-powered  units,  it  can  take  up  to  a 
minute  for  the  drum  to  cease  turning. 

Furthermore,  Price  adds,  “Because  there 
is  no  engine,  the  DRM12he  eliminates  the 
potential  for  burn  and  pinch  points  be- 
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DON’T  BE  INTIMIDATED  BY  THE  FRESH 
GRAPHICS  OR  REVISED  MODEL  NAMES  ON 
BANDIT®  HAND-FED  DRUM-STYLE  CHIRPERS 


INTIMIDATOR 
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W 
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These  are  the  same  hard  working,  high  production,  no-compromise 
machines  that  are  known  and  loved  around  the  world.  New  intimidator™ 
names  now  reflect  the  chipper’s  rated  chipping  capacity,  so  everyone 
will  know  at  a glance  just  how  awesome  your  Bandit  is. 


See  how  Bandit®  equipment  can  build  your 
bottom  tine.  Contact  Bandit  at  800-952-0178 
or  visit  online  at  www.banditehippers.com. 


Bandit  Intimidator  drum  chippers  are  available  with  new  gasoline  and 
Tier  4 diesel  engine  options,  standard  reversing  auto  feed,  and  a slew  of 
other  enhancements  making  the  best  hand-fed  chippers  on  the  market 
even  better. 

From  the  12-inch  capacity  Intimidator  12XP  to  the  21-inch 
capacity  Intimidator  21XP,  there’s  a Bandit  drum-styie  chipper  to 
conquer  any  job. 


Don’t  take  our  word  for  it  - contact  Bandit  Industries  or  your  local 
bandit  dealer  today  for  a machine  demonstration.  See  for  yourself 
how  Bandit  Builds  your  bottom  line. 


6750  Millbrook  Rd.  • Remus,  Ml  49340  • 1 -800-952-0178 

laiii.im.nnw*  fanE3EH  www.banditchippers.com 
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cause  there  is  no  hot  exhaust  or  belts,” 
adding  to  operator  safety. 

The  price  point  for  this  kind  of  engine- 
less chipper  falls  between  that  of  a new 
Tier  IV  unit  and  one  that’s  gasoline  pow- 
ered, he  reports,  adding  that  significant 
future  savings  are  achieved  in  reduced 
maintenance  and  repair  costs  because 
of  the  lack  of  an  engine,  as  well  as  an 
1,100-pound  weight  reduction. 

“We  see  the  appeal  of  the  chipper  and 
truck  as  what  we  term  a ‘modular  pro- 
duction system’  with  a truck  and  chipper 
working  together,”  Price  explains. 

“Looking  ahead,  there  are  some  things 
we  are  keeping  our  eye  on,”  Price  main- 


201  7 WAA/DNR  Annual  Conference 
Kl  Convention  Center,  Green  Bay,  Wl 
Feb.  19-21, 2017 

Registration  available  on  our  website 
www.waa-isa.org 


“First,  most  Tier  IV flex  en- 
gines will  have  to  come  to  an 
end  in  201 7.  What  then  will 
be  the  preference  of  the  cus- 
tomer? Tier  IV?  Gasoline? 
Engineless?  ” 

Andy  Price 

tains.  “First,  most  Tier  IV  flex  engines 
will  have  to  come  to  an  end  in  2017. 
(So-called  “flex  engines”  are  transitional 
diesel  engines  approved  prior  to  required 
full  implementation  of  clean-burn  Tier  IV 
engines.)  What  then  will  be  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  customer?  Tier  IV?  Gasoline? 
Engineless?  We  are  monitoring  chipper 
trends.  Tier  IV  engine  prices  go  up  incred- 
ibly fast  as  horsepower  goes  up.” 

Price  says  there  is  a second  potential 
shift  in  the  market  that  also  bears  watch- 
ing. “Will  the  rise  in  diesel-engine  costs 
result  in  customers  favoring  mid-size 
chippers,  in  the  15-  to  17-inch  range,  or 
will  they  lean  to  18-  to  20-inch?” 

J.R.  Bowling,  Rayco’s  vice  president  of 
sales  and  marketing,  says,  “Tier  IV  issues 
are  dominating  right  now  at  Rayco.” 

He  says  the  company  is  actively  prepar- 


ing for  the  final  evolution  to  Tier  IV  en- 
gines in  new  machines  next  year,  “wheth- 
er that’s  brush  chippers,  stump  cutters, 
mulchers  - the  whole  line.  Basically,  this 
is  a conversion  of  our  production  to  be 
Tier  IV  compliant  or  operate  on  gasoline 
power,”  Bowling  adds. 

“What  we  see  is  that  we  have  had  gas 
chippers  in  the  12-  and  15 -inch  (chipper) 
classes  for  a couple  of  years,  and  we  are 
just  now  seeing  demand  for  gasoline  on  a 
wide-scale  basis.” 

He  relates  that,  “A  lot  of  end-users  have 
been  slow  to  buy  Tier  IV,  comparing  costs, 
and  a lot  of  operators  took  a wait-and-see 
attitude  to  see  if  gas-powered  machines 
proved  themselves  to  be  reliable.  Diesels 
have  always  been  so  reliable,  so  accepted, 
and  they  were  known  for  some  extra  torque. 
But  now  they  find  that  gas  engines  perform 
fine  in  most  applications,”  he  claims. 

Bowling  says  the  notable  difference 
between  gas-  and  diesel-engine-powered 
chippers  can  be 
less  obvious  be- 
cause the  cutting 
drum  or  disc  uses 
momentum  to  cut, 
more  so  than  raw 
engine  power. 

“This  is  espe- 
cially true  with 
hand-fed  machines 
only  taking  in  what 
a man  can  carry. 

Once  you  get  to  big 
10-foot,  heavy  logs  or  heavy  sticks,  that’s 
different,  and  the  cutting  machine  needs 
a pretty  fair  bit  of  engine  power.  Gas  en- 
gines on  our  12-  and  15 -inch  chippers  do 
fine  and  will  eat  whatever  a crew  member 
can  carry  without  any  hesitation,”  Bowl- 
ing maintains. 

Looking  ahead,  he  says,  “Soon  we  will  be 
working  on  larger  gas  engines  for  15-  and 
18-inch  chippers.  They’re  already  on  our 
radar  screen,”  he  maintains,  and  more  than 
hints  at  development  of  an  18-inch  RC1824 
gas-powered  chipper.  “It’s  all  reflective  of 
market  demand,”  Bowling  concludes. 

So,  as  we  say  goodbye  to  2016  and 
introduce  ourselves  to  2017,  perhaps 
what  we  see  is  a new  complexion  for  the 
chipper  market’s  equipment  as  well  as 
its  leaders.  ^ 


J.R.  Bowling 
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Morbark  Strong!  It's  more  than  a slogan;  it's  a way  of  life  for  us.  It’s  our  commitment  to  you  that  our  brush 
chippers  are  built  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  even  your  toughest  jobs.  Our  Beever™  M12RX  brush  chipper  is  aggressive, 
productive  and  engineered  to  give  you  the  power  and  features  you  need  to  maximize  output,  minimize  downtime  and 
enhance  your  profitability. 


Our  commitment  to  you  extends  beyond  the  sale  with  our  dedication  to  chipper  operator  safety  and  training,  ever- 
expanding  dealer  network,  as  well  as  unmatched  service  and  support  teams.  In  short,  our  commitment  to 
you  is  Morbark  Strong! 


Infeed  Opening 

The  60"  x3t“  chute  opening 
and  15"  x 12"  throat  opening 
allows  for  easy  feeding  of 
branchy  material  and  reduced 
saw  labor.  Available  with  our 
award-winning  ChipSafe® 
operator  safety  shield. 


TorqMax™  Top 
Feed  Wheel 

Feed  Wheel  Compression 
system  with  spring-assisted 
down  pressure  generates  more 
than  3,200  Ib./ft.  of  material 
pulling  force. 


New-Style  Discharge 

This  discharge  handles  palm 
and  stringy  material  with  ease, 
while  a 360°  swivel  discharge 
with  chip  deflectors  throws 
chips  great. 


Fully  Extended  Steel 
Frame  and  Weld 
Construction 


Our  fully  extended  steel  frame 
and  weld  construction  ensures 
maximum  system  support, 
stability  and  prevention  of 
premature  wear  and  tear. 


Great  Offers  iiuhen  you  buy  a Beever™  M12RX! 

• Complimentary,  First- Year  TCIA  Membership* 

• Payments  of  $99  per  month  for  your  first  four  months  and  rates  as  low  as  3.9%* 

• Restrictions  apply.  See  your  Morbark  dealer  or  sales  representative  for  more  information. 


Find  your  local  authorized  Morbark  Dealer  at  www.morbark.com/dealer 
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Cutting  Edge  - News 


Send  Cutting  Edge  News  items  to  editor@tcia.org 


David  Fleischner,  Tom  Prosser 
elected  to  TCIA  Board 

TCI  A members  elected  David  Fleischner 
and  Tom  Prosser  as  the  newest  members  of 
the  TCIA  Board  of  Directors.  The  two  will 
be  sworn  in  and  begin  their  three-year  terms 
during  a ceremony  at  Winter  Management 
Conference  in  Puerto  Rico  this  February. 

They  will  take  the  places  of  Board  Chair- 
man Andy  Ross,  who  will  be  stepping  down 
after  completing  his  term  as  chair,  and  Phil 
Chambers,  director,  who  will  have  complet- 
ed two  full  terms  on  the  Board.  At  the  same 
time,  Peter  Sortwell  will  move  from  vice 
chair  to  chair;  Andy  Felix  will  move  from 
senior  director  to  vice  chair;  and  Alan  Jones 
will  move  into  the  senior  director  position. 

TCIA’s  Board  is  elected  by  the  members 
to  set  policy  and  the  strategic  direction  of 
the  association. 

Fleischner  is  chairman  of  Trees,  Inc., 
a 66-year  TCIA  member  company  based 
in  Houston,  Texas.  Trees,  Inc.  is  a nation- 
al utility  line-clearance  company  with  13 
branches  and  2,600  employees  with  oper- 
ations in  41  states. 

Fleischner  has  been  in  the  industry  for 
18  years  and  with  Trees,  Inc.  since  2003. 

He  has  been  a member  of  the  TCIA 
Voice  for  Trees  political  action  committee 


(VFT-PAC)  since  2004  and  has  attended 
every  Legislative  Day  on  the  Hill,  TCIA’s 
biennial  gathering  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
meet  with  legislators  to  discuss  laws  and 
regulations  related  to  the  tree  care  indus- 
try. He  is  a past  president  of  the  Utility  Ar- 
borist Association,  having  concluded  his 
four-year  term  this  past  August. 

Fleischner  re- 
ceived a bachelor’s 
degree  in  Interna- 
tional Relations 
from  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

Prosser  is  the 
founder  and  CEO 
of  Rainbow  Tree- 
care,  an  accredit- 
ed, 28-year  TCIA 
member  tree  care 
company  based  in 
Minnetonka,  Minnesota,  and  of  Rainbow 
Treecare  Scientific  Advancements,  an  18- 
year  TCIA  associate  member  company 
that  provides  tree  healthcare  protocols,  ar- 
borceuticals  and  tree  healthcare  tools. 

Rainbow  Companies  has  other  business- 
es that  deal  with  pest  control,  lawn  care  and 
holiday  lighting.  They  also  have  developed 
protocols,  products  and  services  that  serve 
municipalities,  utilities  and  the  landscape 
maintenance  industry.  They  have  200-plus 
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full-time  employees  and  operate  out  of  nine 
states.  Rainbow  is  an  employee-owned 
company  and  expects  to  become  100  per- 
cent owned  by  its 
employees  over  the 
next  10  years. 

Prosser  has  been 
involved  in  the  tree 
care  industry  for  40 
years. 

His  volunteer 
activities  have  in- 
cluded serving  on 
the  TREE  Fund 
Board  for  eight 
years,  including 
the  TREE  Fund  Executive  Committee  for 
three  years.  He  served  as  vice  president  of 
the  Tree  Link  board  for  four  years;  was 
president  of  the  board  for  his  children’s 
school  for  three  years  - on  the  board  for 
five  years;  and  held  various  positions  with 
the  Minnesota  Society  of  Arboriculture. 
Rainbow  created  Saluting  Branches,  the 
arboriculture  annual  day  of  service  at  Na- 
tional Veterans’  Cemeteries  nationwide. 

Prosser  attended  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota from  1978  to  1984,  studying  chem- 
istry, biology,  botany  and  business.  He  is 
an  ISA  Certified  Arborist  and  a partici- 
pant in  the  Vanto  Leadership  Program,  a 
four-year  intensive  program.  He  has  been 
recognized  with  the  Minnesota  Society  of 
Arboriculture’s  Practitioner  Award  of  Ex- 
cellence and  its  Volunteer  Service  Award. 

Fecon  adds  Five  Star 
Equipment  as  dealer 

Fecon  has  added  Five  Star  Equipment 
as  the  newest  dealer  for  Fecon  equipment. 

“This  partnership  makes  equipment  in- 
ventory readily  available  to  Fecon  custom- 
ers in  Pennsylvania  and  western  New  York,” 
said  Joe  Cox,  Fecon  regional  manager. 

Five  Star  will  sell  the  complete  line  of 
Fecon  FTX  Tracked  Carriers,  rubber-tire 
tractors,  Bull  Hog  forestry  mulchers  and 
forestry  attachments. 

Founded  in  1980,  Five  Star  employs 
more  than  150  people  in  its  eight  locations 
and  sells  various  brands  into  the  local  con- 
struction and  forestry  industries.  ^ 


ISA  SOUTHERN  CHAPTER 


75th  Annual  Conference  & Trade  Show 


David  Fleischner 


Tom  Prosser 
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Go  Green 


With  Ford  Advanced  Technology  Engines. 


A Green  Alternative  to  Diesel  from 


ENGINE 
.DISTRIBUTORS 


Power 

Products 


YOlfR  Tier  IV  Solution 


FULLY  ELECTRONIC 
MAINTENANCE  FREE 
FORD  6R80  & 6R140 


' UV  If* 

' 4$1 


Reliable  — Durable  — Clean  — Green. 

rt*-**# 

Featuring  a complete  line  of  EPA  and  CARB  Certified  1.6,  2.5, 
and  6.8  L LSI  Engines  ranging  from  20  to  200  hp.  Available  in  Gasoline,  LPG,  CNG, 
Natural  Gas  and  Dudl  Fuel.  Our  engines  are  the  solution  to  high  priced  Tier  4 Diesels. 
Secured  Volumes,  Longer  Life  Cycles,  Dry  Fuel  and  Flex  Fuel  Valve  Trains  - 
You  Can  Find  It  At  EDI.  Performance  you  can  count  on! 


Contact  One  Of  Our  Distributors  Today! 

Our  line  of  LSI  industrialized  Ford  engines  are  serviced  through  a Global  Dealer  Network. 


Anderson  Industrial  Engines  Co. 

Omaha,  ME  402-558-8700 

Southwest  Products  Corp. 

Phoenix,  AZ  877-779-3581 

Diesel  Power  Equipment 

Chicago,  IL  877-876-3732 
Farmington,  MO  800-876-3732 


Poweitech  Engines  Inc. 

Fresno,  CA  (800)  750-1776 
Fullerton,  CA  (800)  784-1776 

Perkins  Pacific 

Ridgefield,  WA  877-877-3311 

McDonald  Equipment  Co, 

Willoughby,  OH  800-589-9025 
Portland,  MI  800-445-5273 


Marindustriel 

Montreal,  QC,  Canada 
514-342-2748 

Oakville,  ON,  Canada 
800-866-3831 

Simson  Maxwell 

Edmonton,  AB,  Canada 
800-374-6766 


All  Marine  Spares 

Mona  Vale,  N.S.W.,  Australia 
61-2-99972788 

Compagnia  Tecnica  Motori  S.p,A 

Milano,  Paly 
+39  0245058238 
Fomaut  Ehm  Sa 
Le  Pre  St  Gervais,  France 


Engine  Distributors  Inc. 

Archdale,  NC  800-220-7080 
Blackwood,  NJ  800-220-2700 
Ft  Lauderdale,  FL  800-257-6605 
Hollis  ton,  MA  800-220-2700 
Jacksonville,  FL  800-342-3575 

Engines,  Inc, 

Jonesboro,  AR  800-562-8049 


M.  G.  Bryan 
Equipment  Co. 

Grand  Prairie,  TX 
972-623-4300 

D A C Industrial 
Engines  Inc. 

Dartmouth,  NS,  Canada 
902-468-3765 


Calgary,  AB,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Port  Coquitlam,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 
Nanaimo,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 

Prince  George,  BC,  Canada 
800-374-6766 


01133148450394 

Power  Torque  Engineering  Ltd 

Binley,  Coventry,  UK 
011-44-247-663-5757 
Sauer  Motive  Systems 
Sauer  and  Sohn  KG 
Dieburg,  Germany 
011-49-607-120-6330 


Engine  Distributors  Inc.  * 400  University  Court  « Blackwood,  NJ  08012 
Phone:  (856)  228-7298  or  (800)  220-2700  * www.edi-dist.com 


Circle  13  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Cutting  Edge  - Products 

Ott  Hi-Viz  Saw  Wrenches 

Ott  Company’s  Hi-Viz  Saw  Wrenches  are  designed  so  that  users  never  again  lose  their 
saw  wrenches  or  bar  nuts,  saving  time  and  money.  They  use  vivid  colors  not  found  in 

nature  so  as  to  be  easily  located  if 
dropped,  and  one  model  is  magnet- 
ic so  that  bar  nuts  are  held  close. 
Machined  out  of  aircraft- grade  alu- 
minum, the  raw  bodies  are  then  an- 
odized bright  purple,  a process  that 
impregnates  the  surface,  forming  a 
microscopic  chemical  bond  and  providing  a lasting  finish.  The  hi-viz  reflective  material 
is  then  inlaid  into  the  aluminum  wrench  body  so  it  won’t  peel  off.  They  feature  a double 
socket,  19mm  and  13mm,  on  one  tool,  and  a hole  for  a carabiner  so  they  can  be  secured. 
They  are  about  53A  inches  long  and  weigh  approximately  148  grams  for  the  magnetic  tool 
and  132  grams  for  the  non-magnetic  tool,  (www.3ott.com) 

Circle  90  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


ASV’s  RT-75  compact  track  loader 

The  new  RT-75  large-frame,  radial-lift  compact 
track  loader  from  ASV  LLC,  a joint  venture  between 
Manitex  International  and  Terex  Inc.,  features  ASV’s 
Posi-Track  undercarriage.  The  dual-level  suspension 
features  both  suspended  wheels  and  axles,  designed 
to  manage  every  type  of  terrain  and  at  faster  speeds. 

The  multiple-wheel  contact  points  and  triple-guide 
lugs  are  designed  for  maximum  performance  on 
slopes.  The  RT-75  comes  standard  with  18-inch 
tracks  providing  ground  pressure  of  3.6  psi;  optional  20-inch  tracks  lower  that  to  3.2  psi.  A 
Cummins  2.8-liter,  75-hp,  turbocharged  diesel  engine  produces  221  foot-pounds  of  torque, 
13  percent  more  than  the  machine’s  80-hp  predecessor,  the  PT-80.  Torque  is  transferred  to 
the  ground  through  direct-drive  hydraulic  motors.  Tier  4 Final  compliance  is  achieved  using 
a diesel  oxidation  catalyst  that  requires  no  regeneration,  sensors  or  diesel  exhaust  fluid,  less 
wiring  and  no  added  maintenance.  The  auxiliary  hydraulic  system  offers  35.7  gpm  high  flow 
and  3,300  psi.  At  70  inches  wide  with  a 126-inch  lift  height,  it  has  a rated  operating  capacity 
of  2,650  pounds  and  a tipping  load  of  7,571  pounds,  (www.asvllc.com;  www.positrack.com) 
Circle  91  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 

Ranger  helmet  system 

Rockman  Safety’s  new  Forest  Ranger  helmet  system  features 
its  top-of-the-line  Ranger  helmet  with  both  a 12-point  ratchet  sus- 
pension and  CrashBox,  a double-walled  crash  zone  designed  to 
absorb  shocks  much  as  an  airbag  in  a car.  Strategically  placed  rods 
and  pipes  are  designed  to  absorb  impacts  by  compressing  and  de- 
forming the  CrashBox,  thereby  significantly  reducing  the  energy 
transmitted  to  the  suspension  and  eventually  the  user’s  head.  A 
stainless-steel,  punched  metal  foil  visor  allows  up  to  70-percent 
light  transmittance,  while  most  competitors  offer  50  percent,  ac- 
cording to  Rockman.  The  hearing  protectors  work  in  three  posi- 
tions and  are  rated  at  NRR  24dB/SNR  28dB.  The  Forest  Ranger  combo  includes  retractable 
safety  glasses,  a textile  chin  strap  with  magnetic  buckle,  and  a hi-viz  reflector  kit.  The  system 
is  entirely  designed  and  manufactured  in  Germany.  Certifications:  ANSI  Z89. 1-2014,  Type  1, 
Class  C;  EN  397:2012+A1:2012  (D).  (jmstrading@gmail.com;  www.rockman-safety.com) 
Circle  92  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Rockman  Forest 


Dur-A-Lift  DAT3  bucket  truck 

The  new  DAT3  articulating,  telescop- 
ic aerial  lift  from  Dur-A-Lift  made  its 
official  debut  at  the  TCI  EXPO  in  Bal- 
timore in  November.  Built  for  the  tree 
care  industry,  the  lift  formerly  known  as 
the  MAT-3  was  brought  back  into  pro- 


duction after  Dur-A-Lift  acquired  the 
line  from  John  Mlaker.  Models  include 
the  DAT3-60  and  DAT3-70,  with  the 
numbers  indicating  bottom-of-platform 
height.  They  feature  a non-over  cen- 
ter design  for  greater  stability  and  side 
reach,  with  a working  height  up  to  75  feet 
and  up  to  48  feet  side  reach,  and  a rare 
telescopic  boom,  which  not  many  aerial 
lifts  have.  Both  models  have  an  insult- 
ed upper  boom,  offer  360-degree  con- 
tinuous, unrestricted  rotation,  and  come 
standard  with  a one-man,  end-mount  fi- 
berglass platform,  and  a safety  harness 
with  fall-arrest  lanyard.  Options  include 
remote  engine  start/stop  at  platform,  12 
VDC  backup  system,  a larger  fiberglass 
platform,  two  sets  of  hydraulic-tool 
outlets  with  pressure  relief  shut-off 
at  platform  and  a bucket  liner. 
(sales@dur-a-lift.com) 

Circle  93  on  RS  Card  or  visit 
www.tcia.org/Publications 


For  more  information  on  products 
featured  here,  circle  the  number  on  the 
Reader  Service  Card,  or  visit 
www.  tcia.  org/Publications. 


Send  Cutting  Edge  Products 
information  to:  editor@tcia.org 
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For  the  closest  dealer,  visit  www, sea  mausa.com 

Circle  34  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


THE  CLEANEST  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINES  EVER  - WITH  NO  DPF. 

The  Scania  global  engine  platform  features  compact  dimensions  and 
a co  in  mo n footpri  n t w. h ich  en  h ances  fl  exi  bility,  si  mp  lifies  i n s ta  1 1 a ti  o n a nd 
shortens  time-to-market.  Last  but  not  least:  Proven  reliability,  outstanding 
operating  economy  and  industry-leading  fuel  efficiency  vouches  for  long- 
term profitability  and  satisfied  customers. 


Power  at  work.  IPs  here  for  you  today. 


SCANIA 

Scania  U.S.A.  Inc. 


Industry  Almanac 


December  2, 2016* 

Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program  (EHAP) 

Susan  Harwood  grant-funded  workshop** 

Biltmore  Estate,  Asheville,  NC 
Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

December  3, 2016 

Aerial  Rescue- ASTI*** 

Keiling  Tree  Care,  Bernardsville,  NJ 
Contact:  Keiling  Tree  Care  (908)  766-4539 

December  9, 2016 

Aerial  Rescue- ASTI*** 

PTCASan  Diego,  Lakeside,  CA 
Contact:  PTCA  San  Diego  (714)  639-5516 

December  15, 2016  * 

GA  Arborists  Assoc.  Winter  Workshop/Awards  Luncheon 
Trees  Atlanta,  Keneda  Center,  Atlanta,  GA 
Contact:  www.georgiaarborist.org 


More  almanac  online!  For  the  most  up-to-date  calendar  information, 
visit  www.tcia.org  ■=>  events  ■=> industry-calendar 

Sendalmanac  listings  to  editor@tcia.org, 
or  post  them  yourself  on  TCIA’s  Industry  Calendar  - follow  the  directions  above. 


What’s  Coming  in  TCI? 

Each  issue  of  TCI  Magazine  contains  a variety  of  articles  tailored  to  the  specific  needs,  concerns  and  interests 
of  arborists.  TCI  solicits  a number  of  articles  from  outside  writers  to  keep  its  editorial  content  fresh. 

Do  you  have  a story  for  TCI?  The  editor  will  be  happy  to  review  your  idea  or  manuscript  and  discuss  it  with  you. 
Here  are  some  of  the  upcoming  topics  for  the  next  two  issues: 

January  2017  February  2017 

Machinery  & Equipment:  Trucks,  Stump  Grinders  Machinery  & Equipment:  Right-of-Way  Equipment, 
Tools  & Supplies:  Climbing,  Rigging  Wood  Processing/Biofuel/Mulch 

Services:  Training  Tools  & Supplies:  Biological  Soil  Amendments  & 

Safety:  Electrical  Hazards,  CEU  Quiz  Pest  Management 

* Training  issue:  special  focus  on  training  Services:  Sustainable  Operations/Practices 

Safety:  Pesticide  Safety 
* GREEN  issue:  Green-themed  ads/content. 

Contact  editor@tcia.org 

Advertising  opportunities:  Sachin  Mohan,  mohan@tcia.org 


December  16, 2016 

Aerial  Rescue- ASTI*** 

Backridge  Tree  Service,  Fort  Walton  Beach,  FL 
Contact:  Backridge  Tree  Service  (850)  240-2829 

January  2-5, 2017 

Advanced  Landscape  Plant  IPM  PHC  Short  Course 
U-Maryland,  Dept  of  Entomology,  College  Park,  MD 
Contact:  (301)  405-3911;  kgilber4@umd.edu 

January  10-12, 2017 

Northern  Green  Expo 
Minneapolis,  MN 

Contact:  www.northerngreenexpo.org 


January  19, 2017* 

CT  Tree  Protective  Association  Annual  Meeting 
Southington,  CT 
Contact:  www.CTPA.org 

January  19-20, 2017 

Think  Trees  NM 

Albuquerque,  NM 

Contact:  www.thinktreesnm.org 

January  19-20, 2017 

North  Carolina  Green  & Growin’  Show 
Greensboro,  NC 

Contact:  www.greenandgrowin.com 


January  29-30, 2017* 

NY  State  Arborist  Association  Annual  Conference 
Suffern,  NY 

Contact:  www.NYSArborists.com 

January  31, 2017* 

Ohio  Tree  Conference 
Cincinnati,  OH 

Contact:  www.ohiochapterisa.org 

February  1-3, 2017* 

Midwestern  ISA 

St.  Louis,  MO 

Contact:  www.mwisa.org 


January  18, 2017* 

Grow  Maine  Green  Expo 
Augusta,  ME 

Contact:  www.mainearborist.org 


January  24-26, 2017* 

Indiana  Arborist  Association  Conference 
Indianapolis,  IN 

Contact:  www.indiana-arborist.org 


February  5-9, 2017* 

Winter  Management  Conference 

Puerto  Rico 

Contact:  1-800-733-2622;  www.tcia.org 


January  18-1 9, 2017* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Milwaukee,  Wl 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


January  27-28, 2017* 

Maryland  Arborist  Association  Conference 

Ellicott  City,  MD 

Contact:  www.mdarborist.com 


February  7-10, 2017 

ProGreen  Expo 
Denver,  CO 

Contact:  www.progreenexpo.com 


Building  Bridges  in 

Arboriculture 

ian.  31-Feb*  2 , 2017  J ONoTree  Care  Conference  j DiJce  Energy  Gcrwentinn  Center  | Cinomati,  OH 


INDIANA 

* 


2017 

69  th  Annual 


/ ARBORIST 
\ ASSOCIATION: 


Indiana  Arborist 
Association  Conference 


January  24-26,  201 7 
Indianapolis  IVLarriot  East 

Visit  www.indiana-arboristorg 
for  program  & registration  information 
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Washington  in  Review 

By  Peter  Gerstenberger 


Recently,  a 34-year-old  tree  trim- 
mer in  Florida  was  electrocuted 
when  his  aluminum  pole  saw 
made  contact  with  overhead  power  lines. 

Anthony  Robert  Donahue  was  strapped 
to  a tree  approximately  18  feet  in  the  air 
and  working  at  a private  residence  on  Bay 
View  Drive  in  Fort  Lauderdale  on  April 
25,  2016,  when  the  incident  occurred. 

His  employer  was  quoted  by  the  media 
saying  the  deceased,  “...  was  responsible 
for  his  own  actions  ...  as  an  independent 
contractor.” 

OSH  A disagreed.  After  its  investigation, 
OSHA  issued  citations  to  the  victim’s  em- 
ployer for  one  willful,  one  serious  and  one 
other-than-serious  safety  violation.  The 
proposed  penalty  to  this  small  employer 
totaled  moe  than  $130,000. 

This  incident  underscores  a growing 
employment  phenomenon  and  concern  for 

February  7, 2017 

Long  Island  Arboricultural  Association  Conference 
Hempstead,  NY 

Contact:  www.longislandarborists.org 

February  13-1 5, 2017* 

ASM  ArborCon 
Lansing,  Ml 

Contact:  www.asm-isa.org 

February  14-16  2017 

Wisconsin  Arborist  Assoc.* 

Green  Bay,  Wl 
Contact:  www.waa-isa.org 

February  22-23,2017* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Charlotte,  NC 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

February  22-24, 2017 

ISA  Ontario 
Niagara,  ON 

Contact:  www.isaontario.com 

February  25-28, 2017* 

ISA  Southern  Chapter 
Myrtle  Beach,  SC 
Contact:  www.isasouthern.org 


tree  care  employers:  misclassification  of 
workers. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  worker 
advocate  groups  agree,  misclassifying  em- 
ployees as  independent  contractors  allows 
employers  to  duck  their  responsibilities  for 
providing  government-mandated  worker 
protections,  including  overtime  pay,  family 
and  medical  leave  - and  a safe  workplace. 

Some  employers  attempt  to  protect 
themselves  by  requiring  workers  to  sign 
documentation  identifying  themselves 
as  independent  contractors.  This  tactic 
doesn’t  fool  either  OSHA  or  the  IRS. 

The  Obama  administration  has  paid 
increasing  attention  to  misclassification 
enforcement  as  concern  has  risen.  Thirty- 
five  states  have  entered  into  three-year 
memorandum  of  understanding  (MOU) 
agreements  with  the  Department  of  La- 
bor’s Wage  and  Hour  Division  to  protect 


workers  from  misclassification.  The  divi- 
sion works  under  an  MOU  with  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  while  providing  out- 
reach services  to  employees,  employers 
and  worker  advocate  groups. 

Upcoming  legislation  also  figures  to 
help  combat  misclassification.  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulatory  Council  guidance 
resulting  from  Obama’s  Fair  Pay  and  Safe 
Workplaces  Executive  Order  requires 
employers  who  bid  for  federal  contracts 
worth  at  least  $500,000  to  disclose  a 
company  history  of  labor  violations  cit- 
ed during  the  past  three  years.  The  first 
phases  of  the  final  rule  were  set  to  go  into 
effect  on  October  25,  2016. 

Peter  Gerstenberger  is  senior  advisor 
for  safety,  compliance  & standards  for  the 
Tree  Care  Industry  Association.  ^ 


March  15-1 6, 2017* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Windsor,  CT 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

April  4-5, 2017* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Arcadia,  CA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

May  16-17, 2017* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Apopka,  FL 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 


July  11-12, 2017* 

Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional/CTSP  Workshop 
Vacaville,  CA 

Contact:  www.tcia.org/training 

November  2-4, 2017 

TCI  EXPO 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Contact:  www.tcia.org 


* Indicates  that  TCIA  staff  will  be  in  attendance 
**  Susan  Harwood  Grant-supported  workshop 
***  ASTI  grant-supported  workshop 


Involved  with  Community  and  Urban  Forestry? 

There  is  o professional 
organization  waiting  for  you. 
Confidence,  competence, 
and  camaraderie: 

sutaf 

SOCIETY  OF  MUNICIPAL 

ARBORISTS 

www.urban-fofestry.com 

Join  The  Society  of  Municipal  Arborists  Today! 
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Accreditation  Profile 


The  team  at  Pree’s  Tree  Specialists  includes,  from  left,  Andrew  Schneider,  Dustin  Everett,  Matthew  Koenig, 
Ryan  Wells  and  Ben  Hazel.  Courtesy  of  Pree’s  Tree  Specialists. 


By  Janet  Aird 

Ben  Hazel,  the  owner  of  Pree’s 
Tree  Specialists  in  Greenback, 
Tennessee,  had  been  working  for 
Fred  Pree  as  a climber  and  learning  the 
customer  relations  and  business  aspects 
of  tree  work  for  a couple  of  years  when, 
in  2005,  Pree  asked  him  if  he’d  like  to 
buy  the  company. 

“It  was  something  I hadn’t  really  antic- 
ipated doing,”  Hazel  says.  “But  that’s  the 
ride  I wanted  to  take.  Fred  stayed  for  about 
a month  and  I hit  the  ground  running.  It’s 
been  a great  blessing  for  me  and  my  fam- 
ily.” 

Fred  Pree  founded  the  company  in  1989 
and  pretty  much  started  as  a one-man  op- 
eration, Hazel  says.  Pree  hired  a helper  or 
two,  but  did  almost  all  the  climbing  him- 
self until  Hazel  joined  the  company  as  a 
full-time  employee. 

“Fred  is  a great  guy”  Hazel  says,  “and 
he  was  very  resourceful  in  his  business. 
He  could  always  find  a way  to  use  what 
he  had  to  come  up  with  a solution.  He  fo- 
cused on  customer  relations  and  the  busi- 
ness. I learned  a lot  of  that  from  him;  he 
was  good  at  taking  care  of  people.” 

Hazel  quickly  became  an  ISA-certified 
arborist  and  joined 
TCIA.  “TCIA  was 
very  beneficial  in 
helping  me  in  busi- 
ness planning  and 
tightening  up  work 
practices,”  he  says. 
He  also  became 
a CTSP  in  2012, 
giving  him  addi- 
tional training  and 
knowledge  that 
helped  his  compa- 
ny become  safer 

and  more  efficient. 

Pree’s  service  area  is  within  Knox, 
Blount  and  Loudon  counties  in  Tennessee. 
Approximately  80  percent  of  the  compa- 
ny’s work  is  residential. 


When  Hazel  bought  the  company,  the 
business  was  primarily  removals.  Now, 
he  says,  “We  take  care  of  our  clients’  trees 
from  establishment  to  removal.  I think  we 
excel  in  pruning.  Not  a lot  of  companies 
around  here  focus  on  proper  pruning,  and 
most  use  spikes  to  prune.” 

Pree’s  also  does  cabling  and  bracing  and 
lightning  protection.  In  addition,  they’re 
expanding  their  plant  health  care  (PHC) 
program.  They’re  licensed  to  do  pest  and 
disease  identification  and  treatment,  and 
currently  are  focusing  particularly  on 
fungicides,  pest  management,  fertiliza- 
tion, aeration  and  root-crown  excavations, 
which  few  of  their  competitors  are  doing. 

Seventy  percent  of  their  business  comes 
from  repeat  customers  and  referrals.  “We 
work  really  hard  to  provide  a consistent 
experience,  from  the  first  call  to  the  final 
invoice.  The  level  of  trust  we’re  able  to 
gain  with  our  clients  is  what  helps  us  move 
forward.”  he  says.  “We  work  hard  to  come 
in  under  budget  on  large  projects  when  we 
can  and  pass  that  on  to  our  clients,  which 
helps  build  the  relationships.  Being  honest 
in  our  pricing  is  very  important  to  me.” 


This  year,  he’s  focusing  on  educational 
marketing.  He  introduces  the  company  by 
giving  people  good  tree  care  information 
and  showing  them  that  the  company  cares 
about  the  trees  on  their  property. 

“I’m  really  welcoming  all  the  opportu- 
nities I can  find  to  help  open  the  conver- 
sation that  there  are  different  kinds  of  tree 
care  companies  and  differentiating  our- 
selves from  fly-by-nights.  I really  don’t 
care  if  all  the  people  in  the  groups  I talk 
to  call  us  or  another  qualified  company. 
Our  area  is  overrun  with  unqualified  com- 
panies that  give  really  bad  advice.  Obvi- 
ously, I want  our  company  to  grow,  but  I 
also  want  other  legitimate  companies  to  do 
well.  If  I can  help  people  understand  prop- 
er tree  care  better  in  our  area  and  educate 
homeowners,  I believe  that  will  happen 
naturally.” 

Hazel  is  a member  of  the  Loudon  and 
Blount  counties’  chambers  of  commerce. 
He  taught  a chain  saw  safety  course  with 
three  of  the  golf  courses  the  company 
helps  maintain,  and  he  taught  a class  on 
recognizing  common  tree  defects  to  the  lo- 
cal master  gardeners’  club.  He’s  also  cur- 


Ben  Hazel 
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rently  teaching  a four-part  series  on  tree 
care  for  a retirement  community. 

Hazel  advertises  on  the  Internet  and 
some  through  Facebook  but  primarily 
through  the  company’s  website.  He  also 
advertises  in  local  newspapers,  which  are 
still  widely  read  in  the  area,  using  them  as 
a platform  for  educational  marketing  by 
creating  tree-care-tips  articles  on  a month- 
ly basis. 

“We  started  advertising  in  Blount  Coun- 
ty,” he  says.  “I  was  really  surprised  to  see 
how  many  people  wanted  to  work  with  a 
company  with  higher  standards.  Clients  in 
Blount  County  are  especially  appreciative 
and  very  surprised  at  our  level  of  custom- 
er service  and  the  knowledge  of  my  staff, 
and  that  the  crew  members  are  formally 
trained.  We’ve  been  getting  a lot  of  pos- 
itive feedback.” 

The  company  is  small  but  growing.  It 
now  has  four  full-time  employees  in  the 
tree  care  division  and  four  other  full-time 
employees  who  work  on  contracts  the 
company  has  with  a retirement  commu- 


nity. 

Ryan  Wells  was  hired  into  the  company 
in  June  of  2015.  “Until  Ryan  Wells  came, 
I was  out  in  the  field  and  doing  estimates,” 
Hazel  says,  “Hiring  Ryan,  the  crew  leader, 
a Certified  Arborist  and  a commercial  pest 
control  operator,  has  allowed  me  to  stand 
back  and  look  at  the  company  and  see 
where  I want  it  to  go.  Ryan  and  I share  a 
common  vision  for  where  we  want  to  take 
this  company,  and  we  work  well  together.” 

The  company’s  success  is  based  on  its 
education  and  training.  Having  two  Certi- 
fied Arborists  in  an  area  that  has  very  few 
“says  a lot  about  who  we  are  and  who  we 
want  to  be,”  he  says. 

Education  benefits  both  the  employees 
and  the  company.  If  any  employee  wants 
to  further  his  or  her  training  and  education, 
TCIA’s  Tree  Care  Academy  is  wide  open 
to  them,  he  says.  When  they  pass  a test, 
they  get  a pay  raise. 

“I’m  proud  of  being  able  to  provide  re- 
ally good  jobs  for  people.” 

Pree’s  earned  TCIA  Accreditation  in 


June  2016. 

“In  2014,  I knew  I wanted  to  go  down 
this  road,”  Hazel  says.  “I’m  extremely 
proud  of  becoming  accredited.” 

He  had  already  completed  a business 
plan,  but  he  faced  some  challenges,  in- 
cluding staying  organized,  attracting 
high-quality  talent  and  finding  out  where 
he  wanted  the  company  to  go.  The  hard- 
est part  was  getting  all  the  paperwork  to- 
gether. TCIA  was  phenomenal  in  terms 
of  making  sure  they  had  all  the  help  they 
needed,  he  says. 

“The  audit  made  me  really  nervous,  but 
it  went  well.  When  the  auditor  left,  the  only 
thing  we  had  to  do  was  hold  a safety  orien- 
tation meeting  on  hazardous  material.” 

Because  of  the  Accreditation  process, 
he  now  has  a strategy  on  how  and  where 
he  wants  the  company  to  grow. 

“We  really  want  to  grow  our  PHC  de- 
partment,” Hazel  says.  “By  next  spring, 
we  plan  to  have  two  full  crews,  and  in  the 
next  couple  of  years  we  will  begin  market- 
ing in  a new  area.”  ^ 


Contact  Charlie  Tentas  for  your  free  assessment  and  to  see  what 
TCIA  Accreditation  can  do  for  your  business,  ctentas@tcia.org. 

TREE  CARE  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 

1-800-733-2622  ■ tcia.org  ■ Advancing  tree  care  businesses  since  1938 
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"Being  accredited  helps  me  make 
choices  around  keeping  our 
standards  high  and  professional. 

We're  looking  forward  to 
increasing  our  bottom  line 
with  Accreditation." 


Ted  Ranney  \ President  and  Owner 
Skyline  Tree  Service  St  Landscape f Inc. 
St.  Charles,  illinois 
Accredited  since  20 1 3 
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Plows  are  lined  up  ready  for  mounting  at  Piscataqua  Landscaping  & Tree  Service  in  Eliot,  Maine,  in  late  November.  Photo  courtesy  of  Chris  Kemp,  Picataqua. 


For  some  tree  care  companies , cleaning  up  after  winter  storms  is  a good  way  to  keep  workers 
employed  and  income  flowing  in  the  slow  season.  But  the  business  of  snow  removal  involves  a 
great  deal  more  than  just  attaching  the  plow  blade  and  spreader  and  gassing  up  the  truck. 


By  Dave  Rattigan 

When  the  snow  falls  in  northern 
- and  middle  - climes,  many 
of  those  who  strap  plows  and 
spreaders  to  the  fronts  and  backs  of  their 
trucks  are  people  who  make  their  living 
climbing,  pruning  and  clearing  trees. 

Historically,  commercial  tree  care  com- 
panies that  add  snow  removal  to  their  list 
of  services  do  so  for  two  good  reasons. 
First,  it  opens  an  income  stream  at  a time 
of  year  when  other  work  may  be  tough  to 
come  by.  Second,  and  related  to  that,  is 
that  it  allows  companies  to  hold  onto  good 
employees  who  they  would  otherwise  lay 
off,  and  therefore  might  lose. 

But  while  it  might  be  easy  enough  at- 
taching a mount  and  putting  on  a plow  or 
spreader,  the  business  of  snow  removal  is 


not  as  simple  as  some  imagine. 

“Obviously,  you  want  to  keep  every- 
body going,”  says  Chris  Kemp,  who  man- 
ages the  tree  care  and  plant  health  care  di- 
visions of  Piscataqua  Landscaping  & Tree 
Service  in  Eliot,  Maine.  “The  idea  is  you 
sell  as  much  work  as  you  can  in  the  fall 
going  into  the  winter,  because  the  phone 
doesn’t  usually  ring  in  the  wintertime  for 
tree  work,  unless  it’s  storm-related,  which 
nobody  likes.  You  hope  that  you  have 
some  snow  to  fill  in  the  gaps  when  you 
don’t  have  tree  work.” 

Kemp  knows  what  he’s  talking  about, 
having  run  his  own  tree  care  company, 
Suntree,  prior  to  joining  Piscataqua,  and 
now  working  for  a larger  company  that 
employs  more  than  100  people  during  the 
peak  landscaping  months,  and  retaining 
about  60  in  the  winter  for  anything  from 


shoveling  to  maintaining  equipment  to 
driving  plow  trucks. 

As  he  and  others  from  companies  that 
remove  snow  in  the  winter  can  attest  to, 
it’s  a division  that  can  bring  in  income,  but 
not  without  considerable  effort,  including 
wear-and-tear  on  both  equipment  and  em- 
ployees. 

Kemp’s  own  company  was  a small 
tree  care  company,  which  meant  that  the 
switch  to  snow  removal  required  signifi- 
cant additional  effort.  Larger  Piscataqua 
can  take  advantage  of  economies  of  scale. 
For  instance,  instead  of  needing  to  re- 
outfit tree  trucks,  their  snow  removal  is 
done  by  a fleet  of  landscaping  trucks  out- 
fitted with  plows  and  sanders  by  a team  of 
mechanics,  who  get  them  ready  for  com- 
mercial plowing  in  the  winter.  Kemp  esti- 
mates that  there  are  40  trucks,  four  loaders 
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In  addition  to  preparing  the  equipment,  there  are  supplies  to  purchase  and  store,  such  as  road  salt.  Photo 
courtesy  of  Chris  Kemp,  Piscataqua. 


and  a dozen  Bobcats  removing  snow  at 
office  parks,  hospitals,  shopping  malls  and 
residences. 

“We’re  lucky,”  Kemp  says.  “When  I 
had  my  own  tree  company,  without  the 
luxury  of  extra  vehicles  I constantly  had 
to  pull  my  chip  box  out  to  put  a spreader 
in  there,  and  we  were  constantly  doing  that 
between  storms.  It  gets  old,  but  the  return 
on  snow  removal  is  significant.  It  does 
take  a toll  on  your  equipment,  but  it  was 
a good  extra  revenue  builder  and  kept  the 
guys  going.  You  don’t  want  to  lay  anyone 
off,  especially  your  key  staff.  You  want 
to  keep  people  going  with  checks  com- 
ing in  all  winter,  because  if  you  don’t,  the 
chances  are  they  might  look  elsewhere  for 
work.” 

For  any  snow  remover,  business  is  also 
weather  dependent;  it  can  snow  on  holi- 
days and  weekends,  or  very  little  - some 
may  remember  the  mild  winter  of  20 1 5 - 1 6 
in  contrast  to  the  winters  of  2013-14  and 
2014-15  (which  got  a late  start). 

“It  snows  on  Friday  night,  you’re  out 
there,”  Kemp  says.  “It  snows  on  a holi- 
day, you’re  out  there.  You’re  kind  of  at  the 
mercy  of  Mother  Nature  for  a few  months 
of  the  year.  And  with  tree  work,  it’s  very 
physical,  so  you  don’t  want  to  do  too 
much  tree  work  before  a predicted  storm. 
You  can  plow  for  several  hours,  so  you 
want  to  be  sure  you’re  fairly  fresh  and  not 
beat  up  from  a lot  of  tree  work.  You  can’t 
push  the  way  you  can  in  the  summertime.” 

Companies  that  do  snow  work  need  to 
watch  weather  forecasts  and  plan  accord- 
ingly. The  equipment  needs  to  be  ready 
and  the  workers  need  to  be  well-rested. 
There  may  also  be  a plan  in  place  for 
emergency  tree  removal,  if  trees  fall,  sepa- 
rate from  snow  plowing,  shoveling  and,  on 
occasion,  roof-clearing. 

“You’re  definitely  burning  the  candle  at 
both  ends  when  you  have  those  types  of 
storms,”  Kemp  says. 

They  also  need  to  be  well-versed  in 
safety  procedures,  rested  and  prepped  for 
the  job  ahead.  There  is  an  orientation  to  go 
over  the  obvious  - packing  a lunch,  warm 
clothing,  etc.  “There’s  nothing  worse  than 
being  unprepared  in  a storm,”  Kemp  says. 

Snow,  like  trees,  can  be  unpredictable 
and  deceptively  dangerous,  with  things 
such  as  ice  or  other  hazards  hidden  by 
snow.  Workers  need  to  be  careful  for 


themselves  and  their  equipment,  and  there 
are  liability  issues  if  the  job  isn’t  done 
well.  “Especially  at  hospitals,  there’s  no 
tolerance  for  ice  and  snow  (in  walking  ar- 
eas),” Kemp  says.  “We’re  big  on  using  en- 
vironmentally sensitive  de-icing  material, 
which  is  hard  to  find,  but  it  is  out  there.” 

For  a big  fleet,  there  is  a lot  of  planning 
and  labor-intensive  mechanical  prepara- 
tion in  the  fall,  between  fall  cleanups  and 
early  snowfalls.  There  are  also  property 


managers  who  Kemp  calls  “generals  in 
the  field,”  who  coordinate  the  work  done 
at  key  locations. 

Additional  income  falling  from  the  sky 

Many  companies  use  snow  removal  to 
develop  an  additional  income  source  as 
they  establish  their  business,  but  empha- 
size it  less  as  their  tree  clientele  grows.  One 
such  company  is  Kramer  Tree  Specialists 
in  West  Chicago,  Illinois,  which  has  80  em- 


Kramer  Tree  use  this  Ventrac  compact  tractor  for  snow  and  ice  work.  “They  are  a center-pivot  riding  snow 
blower  with  a cab.  We  utilize  them  for  the  driveways  in  a gated  community  we  do  snow  plowing  for,”  says 
Kramer’s  Seth  Balvanz. 
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Kramer  Tree’s  Seth  Balvanz  notes  that  plowing  puts  a 
the  spreader  on  the  back  is  very  corrosive. 

ployees  and  runs  10  to  13  tree  crews. 

“It  started  probably  20  years  ago  when 
we  decided  to  assist  some  clients  we  had, 
and  took  on  snow-plowing  operations  as 
supplemental  work,”  says  Seth  Balvanz, 


strain  on  the  front  of  the  truck,  and  the  rock  salt  from 

sales  and  marketing  manager. 

Winter  weather  has  some  advantages  for 
tree  care,  Balvanz  says.  The  ground  is  fro- 
zen and  fewer  leaves  on  the  trees  means 
quicker  cleanup  for  the  crew  and  - more 


importantly  - affords  the  arborist  a better 
look  at  the  tree  without  the  leaves  on  it. 

“Tree  work  is  our  forte;  that’s  our  bread 
and  butter,”  Balvanz  says.  “There  are  plen- 
ty of  snow  contractors  out  there.  Looking 
at  it  from  a budgeting  standpoint  and  sales 
and  revenue,  you’re  at  the  mercy  of  Moth- 
er Nature  when  it  comes  to  snowplowing. 
If  there’s  an  opportunity  to  do  tree  work, 
we’re  going  to  do  tree  work.  That’s  what 
our  approach  is  the  majority  of  the  time.” 

In  the  past  decade,  the  company  has 
successfully  marketed  off-season  tree 
work  and  stopped  the  active  pursuit  of 
new  snow  clients.  (As  with  many  of  the 
companies  in  this  piece,  the  clientele  for 
snow  is  often  also  the  clientele  for  other 
services.)  Balvanz  estimates  that  the  com- 
pany has  grandfathered  in  20  snow  remov- 
al accounts,  but  with  all  of  the  behind-the- 
scenes  costs  in  time,  effort  and  wear,  the 
company  is  not  soliciting  additional  snow 
removal  business. 

Even  with  the  limited  approach  Kramer 
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has  taken,  to  run  a good  operation  requires 
the  company  to  prepare  its  personnel  and 
office  staff,  to  order  and  store  road  salt  and 
to  keep  the  trucks  used  for  snowplowing 
ready  to  go.  Even  with  something  as  con- 
trollable as  mechanical  preparation,  there 
is  effort  required. 

“It  takes  time  away  from  them  doing 
any  other  task  they  may  have,”  Balvanz 
says.  “There  could  be  a number  of  things 
they  could  be  working  on,  but  since  we  do 
offer  this  service,  it’s  something  they  need 
to  do.  There’s  costs  to  that  as  well.” 

Balvanz  notes  another  factor  that  goes 
into  tree  work,  which  Kemp  and  several 
others  also  mention.  If  the  crews  are  work- 
ing intensive  hours  clearing  snow,  they 
may  lose  the  following  day  of  tree  work. 
Which  means  that  profits  from  one  day  are 
offset  by  lost  hours  on  the  other. 

Finally,  Balvanz  notes,  and  others  agree, 
that  plowing  puts  a strain  on  the  front 
of  the  truck,  and  the  rock  salt  from  the 
spreader  on  the  back  is  very  corrosive. 

Wear  and  tear 

So  why  add  snow  removal  to  your  busi- 
ness? 

“The  real  answer  to  that  is  T don’t 
know,”’  says  arborist  Jeremy  Bowling, 
who  for  the  past  10  years  has  run  Advan- 
tage Tree  Services  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 
“Originally,  it  started  because  we  were 
fairly  seasonal,  and  I didn’t  want  to  lose 
my  guys.  We  wanted  to  keep  working 
through  the  winter.” 

As  tree  work  has  picked  up  during  the 
winter,  his  eight-employee  company  has 
continued  to  do  snow  removal,  though  it 
has  become  a smaller  part  of  the  business, 
particularly  when  the  winter  is  mild,  as  it 
was  last  winter. 

“It’s  good  money  when  it  snows  here,” 
he  says,  noting  that  Iowa  generally  gets 
20-25  inches  per  year.  His  clients  pay  by 
the  storm,  which  means  that  last  year  was 
a slow  one. 

Snow  plowing  is  tough  on  trucks,  which 
is  why  his  business  no  longer  uses  the  two 
trucks  it  uses  for  tree  care  for  snow  work. 

“We  used  to  use  the  same  trucks,  but  we 
beat  those  trucks  up  so  much  doing  snow 
that  we  don’t  even  use  the  same  trucks. 
We  just  keep  these  old  trucks  for  snow 
and  try  not  to  use  our  tree  trucks  for  snow. 
The  thing  that  stinks  is  that  those  trucks 


sit  around  for  eight  months  a year.  They’re 
backup  trucks  (during  the  tree  season),  but 
we  don’t  get  much  use  out  of  them.” 

The  company  does  use  its  skid  loader 
and  mini-loader  for  snow,  too,  for  certain 
jobs.  “But  we  don’t  want  to  have  our  ev- 
eryday work  truck  be  in  snow  removal, 
because  even  the  nice  ones  break  down,” 
Bowling  says. 

Most  of  Advantage’s  snow  customers 
are  longstanding  accounts,  and  “we  don’t 
really  take  on  much  more.”  It  remains  a 


small  but  steady  supplement  to  its  income. 
“When  we  get  a good  season,  we  make  just 
about  as  much  money  doing  snow  as  we 
do  trees,  some  months  more,  from  a mar- 
gin standpoint,  not  as  much  from  a volume 
standpoint.  On  a good  month,  with  a lot  of 
good  snowfall,  we  can  make  more.” 

The  company  runs  one  driver  per  plow 
and  shovelers  who  work  as  crews  at  small 
jobs.  With  several  small  and  medium-sized 
accounts,  Bowling  estimates  that  the  plow 
brings  in  $130  an  hour,  and  the  shovels 
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One  of  Kramer  Tree’s  trucks  converted  for  snow  work  is  set  up  for  the  season.  The  time  it  takes  to  keep  the 
trucks  used  for  snowplowing  ready  to  go  is  time  taken  away  from  other  tasks,  says  Kramer’s  Seth  Balvanz. 


bring  in  $75-80  per  hour. 

“I  think  if  I figured  in  how  much  dam- 
age we’re  doing  long-term  to  our  trucks, 
I’m  not  sure  I’d  be  as  happy  with  it,”  he 
says.  “It  depreciates  our  equipment  more 
than  just  going  out  and  doing  a tree  job. 


But  if  you  just  average  it  all  in,  it  looks 
pretty  good.” 

There  are  typically  two  types  of  con- 
tracts: one  that  pays  by  the  season,  and 
another  that  pays  by  the  job.  Each  has 
benefits  that  are  dependent  on  the  weather. 


A seasonal  contract  benefits  the  snow  re- 
moval company  during  a mild  winter,  and 
being  paid  by  the  storm  provides  a larger 
payday  during  a snowy  winter.  Another 
key  to  a good  contract:  Payment  schedule 
and  terms  - and,  of  course,  a client  who 
will  honor  his  or  her  contract. 

While  the  snow  removal  has  kept  his 
employees  working,  Bowling  says  not  all 
great  tree  workers  are  as  good  with  snow. 

“One  of  the  things  I have  run  into  be- 
fore is  that  you’re  trying  to  run  a tree  ser- 
vice and  you’ve  got  a really  great  climber 
who  may  be  terrible  at  being  a plow-truck 
driver,”  Bowling  explains,  noting  that  he’s 
then  left  to  choose  between  putting  a sub- 
par  plow  driver  at  the  wheel  - often  over- 
paying them  based  on  shoddy  plowing 
ability  - or  angering  his  worker  and  risk- 
ing losing  him  to  another  tree  care  com- 
pany. “We’ve  run  into  that  where  you’ve 
got  the  diva  climbers  who  are  terrible  at 
everything  else,  so  then  we’ve  got  to  find 
a way  to  do  something  with  them.” 

In  one  case,  Bowling  opted  to  lay  the 
climber  off  and  the  climber  did,  in  fact, 


4 Runnion  Equipment  Tree  Monster 

*22  ton  capacity 

*10T  boom  with  11 T tip  height 

* Highly  maneuverable 
cab-over  chassis 

* 360°  continuous  rotation— rider's 
seat  always  faces  your  load 


Call  708-541-1969  or  email  barunnion@runiiionequipineiit.Gom  today! 

www.runnionequipment.com 


Lifting  equipment  for 
the  tree  care  industry 
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leave  the  company.  In  another  case,  he  laid 
the  climber  off  and  explained,  “You  just 
need  to  climb  every  day  or  take  the  day  off.” 
That  climber  was  more  understanding. 

“It’s  just  a different  skill  set,”  Bowling 
says. 

A lifestyle  shift 

Dan  Mello,  owner  of  Seacoast  Tree 
Care  LLC  in  North  Hampton,  New  Hamp- 
shire, did  snow  removal  from  the  time  he 
started  the  company  in  2003,  but  the  cons 
eventually  outweighed  the  pros.  Seacoast 
stopped  doing  snow  removal  last  year. 

While  snow  removal  can  put  a strain  on 
equipment,  it  was  the  strain  on  personnel 
that  led  him  to  decide  to  drop  that  area  of 
work,  Mello  says.  Ultimately,  he  says,  it 
was  a lifestyle  decision. 

“Early  on  when  we  did  it,  we  had  some 
really  good  contracts  that  were  profitable 
and  it  was  pretty  good,”  Mello  says.  “It 
was  fine  when  we  were  smaller  and  I was 
younger,  but  now  we  all  have  families  and 
we  want  to  be  home  on  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  and  we  don’t  want  to  be  out  at 


night,  plowing  snow. 

“The  other  thing  about  it  is,  you  can’t 
really  live  on  some  snow  income,  and  typ- 
ically your  crew  is  tired  the  next  day.  So, 
the  snow  will  come  in  on  Monday  night 
- it  always  happens  at  night  - and  you’ll 
be  up  all  night  and  go  to  4 o’clock  or  6 
o’clock  on  a Tuesday  and  you  lose  all  of 
Tuesday  as  well. 

“I  think  we  made  a little  bit  of  money 
on  it,  but  it  got  to  the  point  where  it  just 
wasn’t  worth  it  for  us.  We  had  families, 
we  had  kids,  and  we  wanted  to  control 
our  schedule.  With  snow,  you  don’t  con- 
trol your  schedule.  So,  I would  rather  take 
lower-margin  work  in  the  winter  doing 
tree  work,  because  it’s  during  the  day, 
rather  than  take  on  snow.” 

Those  who  work  in  tree  care  like  being 
outdoors,  Mello  adds,  and  that  was  anoth- 
er factor  in  his  thinking:  that  they’d  rather 
be  snowboarding  or  skiing,  and  not  pushing 
snow. 

“I  know  guys  can  make  a lot  of  money 
doing  it,”  Mello  says,  “but  you  need  to  be 
committed  to  it.”  ^ 
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Comprehensive  training  based  on 
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Safety  Forum 


By  Tim  Ayers,  CUSP 

I’m  not  by  any  means  a big  sports  fan, 
but  since  I’ve  lived  in  Chicago  the 
majority  of  my  life,  the  Chicago  Cubs 
have  been  a favorite.  Wrigley  Field  is  one 
of  those  nostalgic  places  that  really  makes 
you  feel  like  you’re  at  the  ballpark.  It  looks 
and  feels  the  same  to  me  now  as  it  did  back 
when  I was  in  the  sixth  grade  going  to  my 
first  game.  As  long  as  I can  remember,  talk 
of  the  jinx  preventing  them  from  even  be- 
ing in  the  World  Series  has  been  very  com- 
mon - everything  from  Sianas  and  his  goat 
to  Bartman  catching  a foul  ball  a few  years 
ago.  Even  as  we  sat  and  watched  game  7 
this  year,  we  joked  about  the  jinx. 

A few  times  early  on  I commented  that 
the  game  looked  like  it  was  in  the  bag,  and 
everyone  watching  told  me  to  just  shut-up. 
They  believed  I had  jinxed  them  once  again. 
As  the  Indians  started  to  catch  up,  every- 
one was  even  more  convinced  I really  did 
jinx  the  Cubs,  and  they  were  actually  a bit 
perturbed  at  me  for  being  so  foolish.  When 
the  game  later  became  tied,  I caught  myself 
thinking  over  the  possibility  of  a jinx. 

I texted  one  of  my  close  friends  who  is 
a die-hard  Cubs  fan  to  see  what  he  thought 
and  found  he  wasn’t  even  watching  the 
game.  He  felt  he  might  jinx  them  simply 
by  watching  his  favorite  team  play.  This 
is  a guy  who  has  fanatically  waited  and 


wished  his  whole  life  for  the  Cubs  to  be  in 
the  World  Series,  and  now  that  they  were 
in  it,  his  strong  belief  in  a jinx  prevented 
him  from  watching  them. 

The  same  discussion  comes  up  when 
we  talk  about  our  safety  performance  on 
the  job.  Have  you  ever  knocked  on  wood 
to  help  prevent  a negative  outcome?  Many 
of  us  are  honestly  concerned  with  talking 
about  our  good  performance  and  how  that 


might  cause  us  to  experience  an  event  and 
halt  the  run.  From  a logical  standpoint,  this 
seems  ridiculous.  But  I think  coincidence 
has  contributed  to  supporting  our  theories. 

The  truth  should  be  that,  good  or  bad, 
performance  is  based  on  our  level  of  skill, 
practice  or  training  and  teamwork.  Anoth- 
er way  to  impact  performance  is  by  look- 
ing at  our  past  errors  or  even  successes  and 
taking  steps  to  ensure  we  learn  from  both. 

Like  many  of  us,  the  Chicago  Cubs  (and 
Cleveland  Indians,  for  that  matter)  have 
taken  steps  to  build  their  performance 
based  on  past  experience.  This  year  the 
Cubs  performed  at  the  level  of  champions, 
and  a smelly  old  goat  shouldn’t  be  able  to 
take  that  away. 

Tim  Ayers,  Certified  Utility  Safe- 
ty Professional  (CUSP),  is  director  of 
safety  & quality  with  Intren,  Inc.  in 
Union,  Illinois.  He  is  also  a former 
Certified  Treecare  Safety  Profession- 
al (CTSP)  and  safety  & performance 
manager  with  accredited  TCIA  member 
Kramer  Tree  Specialists. 


mmiipiwiwiniinuB 

New  and  Certified 
Pre-Owned  Boom  Trucks 

Altec  / Manitex  / National  / Terex 
813-247-5683  / 877-543-2207 
www.boomtrux.com 


* * * * * “America’s  #1  Boom  Truck  Specialist”  * * * * * 
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VOICE  OF  TREE  CARE 

Make  the  Switch  to  Morbark 
and  receive  a complimentary 
first  year  membership  in  TCIA. 


SWITCH 


If  you're  looking  to  take  your 
crew's  productivity  to  the 
next  level,  equip  them  with 
Morbark  Beever™ 

Brush  Chippers  with  safety 
features,  dealer  support 
and  service  innovations 
that  consistently  go  beyond 
industry  standards. 


“The  guys  decided  it  would  be  nice  to  honor  Breast  Cancer  Awareness  Month,  so  they  ordered  and  paid  for 
(they  actually  did  this  without  my  knowledge)  pink  shirts  and  wore  them  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  for  the 
month  of  October.” 

- Jud  Scott,  RCA,  president,  Vine  & Branch  Inc.,  Carmel,  Indiana 


Praise  for  print  media,  TCI 

Every  month  I’m  still  impressed  by 
what  you  come  up  with  - fascinating  ar- 
ticles, great  pictures  and  new  ways  to  get 
hurt  or  killed  on  the  job. 

Your  “Outlook”  column  on  print  media 
(“Outlook:  Thank  You  Readers”  by  Mark 
Garvin,  TCI , October  2016)  was  spot  on 
for  this  old-school,  computer-free  tree  guy. 

I thank  you  and  my  guys  thank  you. 
Jack  Maloney,  owner 
Tree  of  Life  Tree  Service 
San  Diego,  California 
Editor  s note:  Thank  you  for  the  kudos. 
But  we  are  not  the  ones  who  find  new  ways 
to  get  hurt  or  killed  on  the  job  that  are  re- 
ported in  our  monthly  “Accident  Briefs,  ” 
we  are  just  the  messenger 

What  are  the  rules  on  gloves 
and  jewelry  on  the  job? 

On  the  cover  of  the  October  issue  of 
TCf  does  the  climber’s  not  wearing 
gloves  or  his  wearing  a ring  violate  ANSI 
Z133  standards?  (telephone  inquiry) 

Roger  L.  Arensdorf 
Arnie’s  Treerific  Service  Inc. 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Peter  Gerstenberger,  TCIA  s senior  ad- 
visor for  safety,  compliance  & standards, 
says  no  on  both  counts: 


Gloves  are  a personal  preference  for 
tree  workers,  whether  climbing  or  on  the 
ground,  though  certainly  recommended, 
particularly  for  the  latter  ANSI  cautions 
against  wearing  jewelry  when  operat- 
ing a chipper,  but  is  really  referring  to 
loose  jewelry  that  might  easily  snag  on  a 
branch,  though,  as  you  point  out,  a ring 
could  certainly  snag  as  well 
So,  while  we  don’t  think  a wedding 
band  or  such  type  ring  would  be  consid- 
ered a violation,  it  certainly  might  not  be 
a best  practice.  ^ 

Send  letters  & emails  to 
editor@tcia.org 


2017  NYS  A Annual  Conference 

January  29-30, 201 7 
Crowne  Plaza,  Suffern,  NY 

Outstanding  Professional  Training  at  an  Affordable  Price  all  in  one  Location. 

Industry  experts  discussing  issues  important  to  you 

* Ed  Gilman  sessions  on  priming,  root  growth  and  tree  crown  reduction  strategies 

* Rutgers  University's  Richard  Buckley  on  post  and  tree  diseases 

* Cornell  Update  willi  Dan  Cilrein  ol  Cornell  Cooperative  of  Suffolk  County 

• Safely  topics 

• Consulting  arborist  topic 

• NYS  DEC  update 

* Spanish-speaking  session  on  Bucket  Truck  Safety  by  Leo  Roldan  ot  SauATree 

• And  mircTi  more. 

Vf$(t  cm  far  pnpm  tnfmatton  mf  fa  register. 
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ASTI  Supporter  Profile 


By  Patricia  Chaudoin 

Though  he  no  longer  owns  Cedar- 
lawn  Tree,  the  tree  care  company 
his  father  started  in  1953  in  Ashland, 
Massachusetts,  former  TCIA  Board  Chair 
Will  Maley  spent  more  than  three  decades 
leading  his  company  from  having  relaxed 
safety  standards  - which  he  says  most  of  the 
industry  still  had  in  the  ’70s  and  ’80s  - to 
embracing  legitimate  safety  practices.  As  a 
result,  he  felt  it  important  to  become  a ma- 
jor supporter  of  the  Arborist  Safety  Train- 
ing Institute  (ASTI)  by  making  a generous 
$25,000  donation  to  the  program. 

“Safety  was  always  important,”  says 
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Maley,  “but  the  emphasis  on  it  wasn’t 
nearly  what  it  is  today.  I think  there  was 
a general  sense  in  the  industry  back  in 
the  ’70s  that  safe  work  practices  and  PPE 
were  simply  impediments  to  production. 

ASTI 

ARBDRIST  SAFETY 

TRAINING  INSTITUTE 


Somewhere  along  the  line  that  sentiment 
shifted  and  the  idea  of  embracing  a safety 
culture  took  hold.  Eventually,  it  became 
the  most  important  core  value  of  our  com- 
pany. 

Somewhere  along 
the  line  that  sentiment 
shifted  and  the  idea  of 
embracing  a safety  cul- 
ture took  hold.  Eventu- 
ally, it  became  the  most 
important  core  value  of 
our  company. 

“Early  on,  the  idea  of  safety  meant 
wearing  a hard  hat,  gloves  and  eye  pro- 
tection,” he  adds.  “PPE  was  limited,  and 
gear  was  clunky  and  crude.  Today,  we’re 
being  offered  all  kinds  of  choices  that  are 
not  only  functional  and  comfortable  but 
also  attractive.  It  sounds  pretentious,  but 
how  it  looks  really  matters,  because  if  it’s 
flattering,  people  like  to  use  it,  and  that’s 
half  the  battle.” 

Maley  says  the  first  industry  hurdle  to 


overcome  toward  improving  safety  for 
workers  was  that  PPE  was  inadequate. 
He  went  on  to  suggest  that  the  other  de- 
ficiency was  a lack  of  training  resources. 
“There  just  wasn’t  a lot  of  programming 
available,  so  you  got  what  you  could  from 
TCIA  and  then  put  your  safety  program  to- 
gether yourself.” 

According  to 
Maley,  the  devel- 
opment and  im- 
plementation of 
ASTI  occurred  in 
the  middle  of  his 
board  term.  “Com- 
panies using  safety 
training  were  expe- 
riencing far  fewer 
injuries,”  he  says. 

“As  you  might 
imagine,  these 
were  TCIA  mem- 
bers and,  in  large  part,  accredited  compa- 
nies.” 

ASTI  was  created  to  make  safety  train- 
ing available  to  all  tree  workers  who  are 
not  getting  it,  says  Maley. 

“Our  goal  was  to  reach  out  to  companies 
that  either  had  limited  resources  or  poor 
access  to  safety  training.  When  these  peo- 
ple have  a significant  incident,  the  effects 
reverberate  throughout  the  entire  industry. 
It  was  Mark  Garvin’s  idea  to  provide  ‘free 
or  almost  free’  training. 

“Initially,  ASTI  needed  leadership-type 
giving,”  Maley  notes.  “Our  entire  board 
at  the  time  was  very  generous.  I wanted 
to  make  sure  our  donation  was  signifi- 
cant as  well  - to  assure  the  success  of  the 
program,  especially  since  we  were  asking 
others  for  donations.” 

Currently,  Maley  does  consulting 
work  for  tree  care  businesses  under  the 
name  of  Clarity  Advisors  out  of  Danvers, 
Mass.  And  he  continues  to  support  ASTI. 
“It  absolutely  has  been  a great  program,” 

A 

he  says. 
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Will  Maley 


Fanno 


Craftsmanship  and  Integrity  since  1921 

The  right  tool  for  the  right  job 

Available  from  your  quality  arborist  suppliers. 

n 


Three  generations  of  the  highest  quality 
saws  and  pruning  tools, 

www.fannosaw.com 
(530)  895-1762 


WINTER  MANAGEMENT  CONFERENCE 


FEBRUARY  5 - 9 


A premier  conference  catering  to  the 
growth,  potential  and  professionalism 


of  your  tree  care  business! 


AFTER  MORE  THAN  20  YEARS  Of  ATTENDING. 

IT'S  GREAT  TO  SEE  'THE  NEW  GENERATION'  OF 
LEADERS  ATTENDING  WMC.  IF  TREE  CARE  IS  IN 
YOUR  FUTURE.  WMC  IS  A MUST.” 

- Thomas  R.  Tolkacz,  Swingle  Lawn,  Tree  & Landscape  Care 
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ofessionalism 


“OVER  the  PAST  FIVE  YEARS.  SINCE 
WE  STARTED  COMING  TO  WMC, 
WE'VE  DOUBLED  IN  SHE.” 

- Noel  Boyer,  All  About  Trees  LLC 


WYNDHAM  GRAND  RIO  MAR  BEACH  RESORT  & SPA 

PUERTO  RICO 


presented  by  the 

Tree  Care  industry  association 


Learn  more  and  register  today! 
tcia.org  | 800-733-2622 


Arborist  Innovations 


By  Jason  Wuestenberg,  with  Don  Staruk 

Adding  a 100-foot  fire  truck  to  a 
landscape  company’s  tree  care 
division  may  or  may  not  seem  to 
make  a lot  of  sense  at  first  business-wise, 
but  who  wouldn’t  want  their  own  fire 
truck?  And,  as  it  turns  out,  it  does  make 
sense  for  business  as  well. 

“We  got  the 
. , fire  truck 


about  10  weeks  ago  and  put  it  into  service 
about  two  weeks  ago,”  Jason  Wuesten- 
berg, owner  of  Jason’s  5 Star  Landscape 
& Design  LLC,  a TCI  A member  company 
based  in  Watertown,  Wisconsin,  said  in 
early  November.  “I  wanted  a ladder  truck 
because  they’re  well  maintained  most  of 
the  time  by  fire  departments,  especially 
smaller  ones.  It’s  great  for  extra  straight- 
out  length  and  height,  too.” 

It  isn’t  half  bad  for  marketing,  either. 

“It  draws  a lot  of  attention,”  says 
Wuestenberg.  “A  lot  of  people  stop  just 
to  take  pictures  of  it.  It’s  found  its  way 
onto  social  media  from  people 
passing  by.  It’s  a billboard 
on  wheels!”  he  says, 
> adding,  “We 


on  having  all  three  of  our  lift  trucks  in  our 
Watertown  Christmas  Parade.” 

Wuestenberg  has  been  in  the  landscape 
industry  for  about  22  years,  since  his  junior 
year  in  high  school.  He  wanted  to  be  a pedi- 
atrician but  got  hooked  into  landscaping  and 
never  turned  back.  He  worked  for  a local 
nursery/garden  center  for  few  years,  then  as 
a landscape  crew  leader  before  going  back 
to  school.  After  attending  the  University 
of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee,  then  Milwaukee 
Tech,  he  graduated  in  2001  with  a degree  in 
three  tracks:  Landscape  Design,  Landscape 
Construction  and  Landscape  Maintenance. 

“I  started  my  own  landscape  business  in 
2003  with  a wheelbarrow  and  a two-wheel- 
drive  pickup  truck,”  he  says. 

“In  2012, 1 started  planning  for  a Tree  Ser- 
vice Division.  I knew  it  was  not  something 
you  can  just  jump  into  without  the  proper 
knowledge,  safety,  the  right  employees 
and  some  good  equipment.  I talk- 
with  owners  of  other 
companies, 
picking 
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their  brains  on  what  has 
worked  and  has  not  worked 
for  them.  I started  looking 
for  a bucket  truck.  I came 
across  a guy  who  had  his 
own  small  tree  company.  He 
was  selling  his  bucket  truck 
and  I had  it  checked  out  but 
did  not  feel  the  truck  was  in 
good  enough  condition,  so 
I passed.  But  the  owner  did 
give  me  a magazine  to  look 
at  to  leam  more  about  the  in- 
dustry. It  happened  to  be  Tree 
Care  Industry  Magazine. 

“I  immediately  signed  up 
for  a subscription  to  leam 
as  much  as  I could  about 
the  industry  and  why  people 
fail.  As  I did  this,  I started  to 
read  up  more  about  TCIA. 

I became  a member  in  Au- 
gust 2014. 1 started  getting  a few  key  guys 
in  place.  I began  a good  relationship  with 
SherrillTree  in  North  Carolina,  for  90  per- 
cent of  our  tree  gear.  Once  I purchased  our 
first  bucket  tmek  from  a gentleman  up  in 
Rice  Lake,  Wisconsin,  this  plan  started  to 
take  shape. 

“Then  I started  discussing  with  my  new 
potential  tree  crew  what  my  goals  were. 
First  and  foremost  was  safety.  I wanted  to 
become  one  of  the  first  companies  people 
think  about  when  they  need  tree  service. 
But  I also  wanted  to  impress  them  with  the 


TRUCK  607 


Jason  Wuestenberg,  shown  here,  bought  the  truck  through  a Craigslist  ad.  “The  owner  bought  it 
to  do  tree  trimming,”  says  Weustenberg.  “There  were  two  problems  with  him,  though  - he  didn’t 
know  anything  about  tree  work  or  about  fire  trucks.”  All  images  courtesy  of  the  author. 


safety  measures  taken.  So  I started  signing 
my  employees  up  for  everything  I could 
for  TCIA  training  workshops.  I had  guys 
going  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  three-day 
climbing  workshops.  I had  guys  going 
to  EHAP  training  in  Deerfield,  Illinois.  I 
had  guys  going  to  rigging  workshops  with 
Vermeer  at  their  new  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
location.  Our  entire  Landscape  Division 
and  the  Tree  Service  Division  got  first-aid/ 
CPR  certified  through  the  Red  Cross. 

“I  have  Stihl  come  out  to  our  shop  in 
Watertown  each  year  now  and  teach  an 


all-day  chain  saw 
safety/maintenance 
workshop  with  all  my 
employees,  not  just 
the  tree  crews.  I also 
have  Vermeer  in  But- 
ler, Wisconsin,  come 
out  each  year  to  do  a 
safety/maintenance 
workshop  on  our  chip- 
per and  stump  grinder. 

“It  is  more  import- 
ant to  me  that  my  em- 
ployees and  my  cus- 
tomers are  safe  before 
I earn  one  dollar  with 
tree  work.  My  guys 
do  not  run  a backpack 
blower  without  ear 
and  eye  protection. 

“As  far  as  our  fire 
truck  is  concerned,  I 
have  been  thinking  about  incorporating  an 
aerial  ladder  truck  for  a while.  I knew  I 
wanted  to  have  something  big  like  a 100- 
foot  ladder  so  we  could  reach  what  we 
needed  to.  I had  looked  at  a few  before  I 
spotted  this  one  on  Craigslist.  The  own- 
er bought  it  to  do  tree  trimming.  There 
were  two  problems  with  him,  though  - he 
didn’t  know  anything  about  tree  work  or 
about  fire  trucks.  So  it  sat  inside  a building 
for  more  than  a year,  until  his  wife  said  it 
had  to  go.  When  I saw  it  online,  I knew  it 
was  what  I had  in  mind.  When  I saw  it  in 
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988-94 II  TrkuillD&  Storm  Wort 


The  ladder  is  not  insulated,  but  that  is  not  a problem  for  Wuesten- 
berg’s  business,  he  says.  “We  don’t  do  work  around  power  lines. 
We  have  utility  companies  drop  lines  if  needed  or  have  their 
forestry  crew  clear  enough  for  us  to  work  safely.  Our  guys  have 
gone  through  EHAP  workshops  each  of  the  last  two  years.” 
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person,  I was  sold. 

“I  had  a diesel  mechanic  meet  me  at  the 
owner’s  residence  to  inspect  the  truck  it- 
self. The  owner  bought  it  from  the  Iron- 
wood,  Michigan,  fire  department.  They 
are  a small  fire  department,  so  it  did  not 
get  much  use  there.”  It  was  originally 
owned  by  the  fire  department  in  Stevens 
Point,  Wisconsin.  It  is  a Pierce  truck,  made 
in  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  which  makes 


Read  more:  b it  Jy /urban  forestry  unit 


URBAN  FORESTRY  UNIT 

The  only  Class  5 bucket  truck 
with  a chipper  box  in  the  industry 
with  a reach  of  SO  feet. 


DAT3  SERIES 

Features  a reach  of  75  feet  and  an 
innovative  telescopic  upper  boom. 
Formerly  known  as  the  MAT-3, 

Read  more:  bit.ly/DAT3biickettmck 


JJURA[lfT 

www.dur-a-lift.com 

1-B77-4-DURALIFT  | sales@dur-a-lift.com 
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The  truck  undergoes  inspection.  “Once  the  truck  was  checked  out  by  diesel  mechanic,  the  bigger  question 
was  the  ladder.  Did  it  work  and  was  it  safe,”  says  Wuestenberg.  “We  did  operate  it  and  extend  it  out  1 00  feet 
and  completely  around;  it  has  360-degree  capability  and  four  outriggers,  each  of  which  extends  b'A  feet.” 


maintenance  and  parts  easier  to  access. 

“Once  the  truck  was  checked  out  by  a 
diesel  mechanic,  the  bigger  question  was 
the  ladder.  Did  it  work  and  was  it  safe?  We 
did  operate  it  and  extend  it  out  100  feet 
and  completely  around;  it  has  360-degree 
capability  and  four  outriggers,  each  of 
which  extends  5lA  feet.  So  I knew  the  lad- 
der worked,  but  it  was  not  certified.  I used 
that  as  a bargaining  chip.  I made  an  offer 
and  it  was  accepted.  I drove  it  home  that 
day.  My  three  boys  were  thrilled  and  my 
little  girl  just  said,  ‘Wow,  Daddy!  ’ I took 
it  over  to  Grandma’s  house  where  all  the 
kids  were  because  it  was  a Grandma  day. 
The  kids  said,  ‘We  have  a real  fire  truck!  ’” 

Again,  who  wouldn’t  want  a fire  truck? 

The  next  move  was  to  get  the  ladder  in- 
spected. Wuestenberg  contacted  UL  LLC,  a 
global  independent  safety  science  company 
from  Chicago,  Illinois,  that  specializes  in  in- 
spection of  fire  trucks  all  over  the  country. 

“When  I called  them  and  they  found 
out  I was  not  a fire  department,  they  were 
shocked,”  he  says.  “No  one  that  was  not  a 
fire  department  contacts  them  for  a ladder 
inspection,  they  said.” 


It  was  ultimately  deemed  they  could 
inspect  the  truck,  and  it  just  so  happened 
they  would  be  inspecting  two  other  fire  de- 
partment ladder  trucks  in  Wisconsin  that 
next  week.  “This  was  just  lottery  luck,” 
says  Wuestenberg. 

“This  was  a strict  eight-hour  test  they 
do  to  check  all  hardware,  welds,  hydrau- 
lics, etc.  Then  they  do  a 750-pound  water 
weight  test,  where  they  hang  a bag  filled 
with  750  pounds  of  water  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bucket  with  the  ladder  out  100 
feet  and  they  test  for  any  slip  in  hydrau- 
lics, checking  every  10  minutes  for  one 
hour.  The  ladder  passed  with  flying  colors. 
This  was  a very  stressful  period  waiting 
to  make  sure  this  was  good  to  go  and  safe 
for  my  employees  to  operate.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  this  be  an  annual  test. 

“The  next  move  was  to  train  my  em- 
ployees on  how  to  use  the  ladder  truck. 
I got  in  touch  with  a lead  instructor  at 
Milwaukee  Tech  for  the  fire-ladder-truck 
courses.  I then  coordinated  with  instructor 
Randy  Klaybor,  a retired  fire  captain  for 
the  West  Allis,  Wisconsin,  fire  department 
and  specialist  in  aerial  ladder  fire  trucks, 
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Jason  Wuestenberg  shows  off  his  new  truck  to  his  kids.  “I  made  an  offer  and  it  was  accepted.  I drove  it 
home  that  day.  My  three  boys  were  thrilled  and  my  little  girl  just  said,  ‘Wow,  Daddy/  The  kids  said,  ‘We  have 
a real  fire  truck!’” 


to  come  to  Watertown  to  train  my  top  two 
tree  care  employees  on  using  this  truck. 

“He  covered  the  same  things  he  teaches 
in  his  semester-long  class.  He  just  did  it 
over  a two-week  span  spread  out  in  6-  to 
8-hour  days.  They  did  all  the  class  work, 
videos,  books  and  homework  before  they 
went  out  in  the  field.  They  did  safety, 
maintenance,  do’s  and  don’ts,  etcetera.” 

So  the  truck  and  crews  were  ready  to  go. 
But  before  putting  it  to  work,  a paint  job 
was  in  order. 

“My  guys  sanded  and  taped  off  the 
entire  truck.  I have  a mechanic  from  my 
dad’s  Goodyear  business  who  paints  all  of 
my  vehicles.” 

The  red  fire  truck  was  now  white. 

All  the  red  and  blue  emergency  lights 
were  in  working  order,  but  they  had  to  go. 

“I  swapped  out  all  lights,  lenses  and  re- 
flectors and  replaced  them  with  new  ones. 
You  can’t  have  red/blue  lights  for  moving, 
since  those  are  for  emergency  vehicles.  I 
changed  them  all  over  to  amber  that  match 
those  on  our  other  trucks.” 

And  then,  it  was  off  to  work. 


“I  have  not  run  into  problems  to  date 
with  using  this  over  a bucket  truck.  Again, 
it’s  for  specialty  projects.  With  a lot  of  proj- 
ects, we  have  to  go  over  buildings  or  hous- 
es we  can’t  get  to  with  our  other  trucks.” 

One  disadvantage  is  that  it  is  a big, 
heavy  truck,  so  they  won’t  be  taking  it  on 
lawns.  “It’s  long,  too,  so  you’re  not  taking 


this  to  a job  unless  it’s  needed.  We  get  a 
lot  of  big  and  tall  silver  maple  and  cotton- 
wood removals  in  our  neck  of  the  woods. 
This  is  perfect  for  those.” 

The  ladder  is  not  insulated,  but  that  is 
not  a problem  for  Wuestenberg ’s  business, 
he  says. 

“The  ladder  truck  is  in  compliance  for  fire 
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Training  for  the  crew  included  the  same  things  as  a semester-long  class  crammed  into  two  weeks  of  6-  to 
8-hour  days.  “They  did  all  the  class  work,  videos,  books  and  homework  before  they  went  out  in  the  field. 
They  did  safety,  maintenance,  do’s  and  don’ts,  etcetera,”  says  Wuestenberg. 


truck  use,  which  is  pretty  strict.  We  don’t  do 
work  around  power  lines.  We  have  utility 
companies  drop  lines  if  needed  or  have  their 
forestry  crew  clear  enough  for  us  to  work 
safely.  Our  guys  have  gone  through  EHAP 
workshops  each  of  the  last  two  years. 


Oh,  one  last  question:  Does  the  siren  work? 

“Everything  works  as  it  should  on  the 
truck,  including  all  sirens.  We  do  not  use 
them  for  obvious  reasons,  but  they  are  there. 

“I  am  very  proud  of  what  I have  accom- 
plished in  just  two  years  with  our  Tree 


Service  Division,”  Wuestenberg  says. 
They  have  a 32-foot  bucket  truck,  a 60- 
foot  bucket  truck  and  the  1 00-foot  ladder 
truck.  They  also  have  a chipper,  a stump 
grinder,  10  other  trucks  and  countless  oth- 
er tools  and  equipment,  including  chain 
saws,  from  12-inch  topping  saws  to  larger 
saws  with  5 -foot  bars. 

“Currently,  I have  10  employees  on 
payroll  for  the  landscape  and  tree  service 
divisions  combined.  I have  plans  to  open 
a storefront  selling  rustic  log  decor  in  the 
near  future.  I have  put  together  a wood- 
working shop  with  bandsaws,  sanders, 
drill  press,  planer,  etc.  My  next  move  is  to 
do  something  with  a custom  kiln  and  por- 
table saw  mill.  I’ll  also  sell  firewood. 

“I  have  a lot  of  ideas,  now  it’s  just  find- 
ing time  to  accomplish  it  all.  I also  balance 
my  work  with  my  family,  including  my 
wife,  Rachel,  and  my  four  kids,  Corban, 
Collin,  Kobe  and  Maylee.” 

Jason  L.  Wuestenberg  is  owner  of 
Jasons  5 Star  Landscape  & Design 
LLC,  a TCIA  member  company  based  in 
Watertown,  Wisconsin.  ^ 


Crew  members  from  Maltby  Tree  Service,  TCIA  Members  since  1995,  taking  a break  at  MAA  Arhor  Day,  Boston  Mfl. 
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As  the  only  national  trade  organization  dedicated 
to  tree  care  businesses,  becoming  a member  of 


TCIA  is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 

BUSINESS  TOOLS  - From  professional  standards  to  the 
latest  publications,  members  receive  dynamic  tools  to 
run  their  businesses  safely,  efficiently,  and  successfully. 

EVENTS  - Enjoy  members-only  savings  and  deep 
discounts  on  TCIA-hosted  workshops  and  events 
around  the  country. 

SAFETY  TOOLS  - Worker  safety  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  professionalism  and  it's  a primary  focus  of  TCIA. 
We  build  programs,  tools  and  resources  to  improve 
safety  for  our  members  and  the  industry. 

NETWORKING  - Join  our  community  and  participate 
in  targeted  discussions,  events,  and  more  with  TGA 
members  from  around  the  country. 

MAJOR  SAVINGS  - Receive  deep  discounts  on  training 
and  educational  materials  for  you  and  your  crew. 

MARKETING  TOOLS - Use  our  exclusive  marketing 
materials  to  find,  keep  and  impress  customers. 
From  videos  to  postcards,  we've  got  what  you 
need. 

First-time  members  can  start  taking  advantage 
of  membership  benefits  right  away,  at  the  low 
introductory  price  of  $195,  Limited  time  offer. 


VOICE  OF  TREE  CARE 


/TCIA's  leadership 
and  guidance  have 
allowed  us  to  do  what 
we  do  best;  spend  more 
time  in  the  field. 

Doug  Edwards , Arborist  Tree  Care  Enterprises , Inc. 


TREE  CARE  IN  DUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 
Advancing  tree  care  businesses  since  1 938 


Join  today. 

membership@tcia.org 
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Management  Exchange 


By  Moe  Glenner 

When  Gordon  Gekko*  says, 
“Greed  is  good,”  we  tend  not 
to  empathize  with  him,  instead 
opting  to  scorn  his  “all  for  me”  mentality. 
The  word  “selfish”  is  most  often  used  in 
a derisive  manner.  Furthermore,  we  have 
been  counseled  from  an  early  age  about 
the  virtues  of  sharing  and  giving,  albeit  for 
some  of  us,  it  was  a forced  lesson.  But  is 
this  really  the  best  lesson  in  all  situations, 
particularly  in  business? 

There  is  a common  misconception  that 
a selfish  person  makes  for  an  unmanage- 
able employee.  After  all,  they  are  only  in 
it  for  themselves.  Perhaps  this  person  will 
actually  destroy  the  team  dynamic  that 
we  all  strive  for  within  our  organizations. 
We  frequently  seek  out  the  “all-for-one 
and  one-for-all”  mentality.  We  truly  want 
the  “rah-rah,  go  team”  imbued  through- 
out our  organization.  We  also  love  to 
repeat  the  mantra  that  “There  is  no  I in 
team.”  What  we  overlook  is  that,  while 
there  may  not  be  an  “I”  in  team,  there  is 
a “me.”  Organizations  don’t  pay  positive 
attention  to  the  “me”-oriented  employees 
at  their  own  peril.  They  miss  on  the  op- 
portunity to  gain  highly  self-motivated 
team  members  whose  working  end-result 
will  significantly  benefit  the  organiza- 
tion. 

The  selfish  employee  can  actually  be 
the  hardest-working  member  of  the  team. 
However,  we  do  need  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  selfish  employee  and  the  ob- 
stinate employee.  A selfish  employee  is 
seeking  satisfaction  of  their  personal 
drivers.  They  are  willing  to  do  the  work 
and  sometimes  even  “go  beyond”  in  their 
personal-driver  satisfaction  efforts.  A 
selfish  employee  is  not  obstinate  or  in- 
subordinate, rather  he  or  she  is  focused 
on  attaining  his  or  her  personal  goals.  By 
providing  the  path  to  this  satisfaction,  an 
employer  can  harness  this  selfish  motiva- 
tion for  the  greater  good  of  the  organi- 
zation. 


An  obstinate  employee  is  someone 
who  refuses  to  do  the  work  assigned  and 
frequently  conjures  up  avoidance  meth- 
ods. There  may  be  many  reasons  for  this 
resistance,  such  as  confusion  and  fear, 
but  left  unaddressed,  this  employee  will 
create  serious  risk  for  the  continuing  vi- 
ability of  the  team.  But  if  the  underlying 
reasons  are  successfully  addressed,  this 
employee  can  be  transformed  into  a pro- 
ductive team  member. 

Consider  the  great  statesman  Gandhi. 
When  he  would  move  to  a new  area,  he 
would  immediately  busy  himself  with 
communal  needs.  When  others  pointed  to 
him  as  an  example  of  unselfish  giving,  he 
would  pointedly  correct  them.  His  com- 
munal activities  were  merely  a means 
to  him  benefiting  from  them.  In  other 
words,  while  his  actions  were  altruistic, 
his  intentions  were  selfish.  Thus,  selfish 
can  also  be  a useful  trait  for  the  greater 
good. 

An  organization  is  also  a community. 
This  community  relies  on  the  diverse 
input  from  its  members  and  the  able  di- 
rection of  its  leaders.  As  a leader  in  this 
community,  one  of  your  primary  tasks  is 
building  a motivated  team.  This  is  not  a 
static  task,  rather  a continuing  activity 
with  endless  iterations.  Today’s  motivat- 
ed team  can  easily  be  tomorrow’s  disil- 
lusioned crew  without  constant  attention 
and  nurturing. 

However,  motivation  doesn’t  exist  in 
a vacuum,  nor  is  it  isolated  or  coinci- 
dental. The  progressive  organizational/ 
team  leader  understands  that  motivation 
is  created  and  harnessed  through  careful 
delivery  of  personal  drivers  - in  other 
words,  being  able  to  deliver  on  each  team 
member’s  personal  return  on  investment 
(PROI). 

A grand  bargain  must  be  made  with 
each  team  member.  In  exchange  for  their 
active  personal  investment  manifested  by 
cooperation,  participation  and  contribu- 
tion, you  will  provide  to  them  a personal 
return.  The  key  is  to  understand  the  na- 


ture of  those  personal  returns.  For  some 
it  may  be  public  recognition,  enhanced 
status  within  the  company,  promotion 
opportunities,  increased  compensation 
or  even  just  an  easier  and/or  more  effi- 
cient way  to  accomplish  everyday  tasks. 
There  may  be  more  than  one  return  for  a 
single  person  and  there  may  be  other  re- 
turns not  enumerated  above.  Either  way, 
it  behooves  the  attentive  and  progressive 
team  leader  to  be  able  to  deliver  on  these 
returns. 

While  employers  give  significant  cre- 
dence to  the  team-oriented  employee, 
they  frequently  overlook  the  value  of  the 
selfish  employee.  This  is  a common  mis- 
take. While  the  team-oriented  employee 
ostensibly  operates  for  the  greater  good, 
they  ignore  their  own  personal  drivers.  It 
is  likely  that  their  motivation  levels  will 
drop  off  at  some  future  time.  The  selfish 
employee  is  motivated  by  his  or  her  own 
personal  drivers.  Satisfy  those  drivers 
and  deliver  on  the  PROI,  and  that  em- 
ployee will  continue  indefinitely  with  a 
high  level  of  self-motivation. 

By  finding  the  PROI  of  your  team 
members,  communicating  to  them  the 
path  for  achieving  them,  and  then  deliv- 
ering on  your  end  of  the  grand  bargain,  a 
team  of  selfish  employees  can  indeed  be 
an  organization’s  best  friend  and  a pow- 
erful tool  for  continued  success. 

* Fictional  character,  the  main  antago- 
nist of  the  1987  film  Wall  Street. 

Moe  Glenner  is  founder  and  president 
of  PURELogistics,  a consulting  firm  that 
specializes  in  organizational  change.  He 
earned  his  MBA  at  Lake  Forest  Graduate 
School  of  Management  and  a Lean  Six 
Sigma  Black  Belt  Certification  from  Villa- 
nova  University.  Glenner  s book,  Selfish 
Altruism:  Managing  & Executing  Suc- 
cessful Change  Initiatives  (available  from 
Amazon),  examines  the  role  personal  moti- 
vation plays  in  change.  For  more  informa- 
tion, visit  www.moeglenner.com.  ^ 
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Arboriculture  is  a hazardous  profession,  so  it's  only  natural  that 


SAFETY  TRAINING 

is  one  of  our  biggest  priorities  here  at  TCIA. 


TCiA  hosts  a number  of  workshops  across  the  country  and  throughout 
the  year,  including: 

• Certified  Treecare  Safety  Professional  (CTSP) 

• Electrical  Hazards  Awareness  Program  (EHAP) 

• Tree  Care  Academy  (TCA)  Aerial  Lift  Specialist 

• TCA  Aerial  Rescue 

• TCA  Chain  Saw  Specialist 

• TCA  Chipper  Operator  Specialist 

• TCA  Plant  Health  Care  (PHC)  Technician 

• TCA  Tree  Climber  Specialist 

And  more  are  being  developed  and  added  ail  the  time! 


HOW  TO  HOST  A WORKSHOP 

Interested  in  hosting  your  own  workshop?  Here  are  some  options: 


1.  TCIA  Sponsored  Workshops  TCIA  handles  all  requirements  for  this  workshop 
including  the  location,  instructor,  materials,  marketing  and  registration. 

2.  Host  Organization  Sponsored  Workshops  If  you  sponsor  a TCIA  program 
workshop  (with  a TCIA-approved  instructor  and  our  educational  materials), 
your  organization  handles  most  of  the  requirements  (including  location, 
instructor,  materials,  marketing  and  registration),  but  TCIA  provides  some 
support.  Additionally,  you  can  set  the  registration  price  for  the  workshop. 

3.  Arborist  Safety  Training  Workshops  The  Arborist  Safety  Training  Institute 
provides  grants  up  to  $1 ,500  to  fund  part-  or  full-day  safety  training  workshops. 
Tree  care  companies  are  encouraged  to  apply  for  grants  to  fund  training  in  their 
area.  To  learn  more  and  appiy  for  a grant,  visit  tcia.org/foundation/asti. 

Whether  you  want  to  run  the  workshop  yourself  or  let  TCIA  run  it  for  you,  these 
workshops  will  train  employees  and  boost  morale  while  documenting  OSHA 
required  training.  Not  to  mention  improve  safety  within  the  tree  care  industry! 


A CURRENT  LIST 
OF  ALL  TCIA 
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THE  TRAINING 
TAB  ON 
TCIA.ORG 
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By  Scott  Carbonara 

When  people  speak  of  my  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  Michael 
Carbonara,  they  mention  two 
things:  his  generosity  and  his  garden. 

During  the  Great  Depression,  he  held  a 
modest  job  as  a haberdasher  on  the  west 
side  of  Chicago.  To  care  for  the  many  less 
fortunate  in  his  American-Italian  neigh- 
borhood, he  took  it  upon  himself  to  feed 
his  neighbors  each  Saturday  night.  To  sup- 
plement the  pasta  he  and  my  grandmother 
served,  he  harvested  fresh  vegetables  from 
his  own  garden.  For  dessert,  they  made 
pies  from  his  many  fruit  trees.  And  when- 
ever a neighbor  fell  sick,  my  grandfather 
would  deliver  cut  flowers,  also  from  his 
own  garden. 

Engagement  refers  to  the  level  of  ded- 
ication, commitment,  passion,  innovation 
and  emotional  energy  a person  is  willing 
to  expend  on  any  effort. 

Engagement  happens  all  of  the  time  at 
work  when  someone  put  in  that  extra  lit- 
tle effort  to  make  sure  that  things  are  done 
perfectly.  It  happens  after  work  when 
someone  talks  passionately  about  their 
work  at  a backyard  BBQ  or  at  a party.  And 
it  happens  when  someone  who  loves  ski- 
ing gets  up  at  4 a.m.  to  get  to  the  slopes  to 
catch  the  early  powder  from  the  snowfall 
the  night  before. 

Engagement  looks  like  excitement 

For  my  grandfather,  his  engagement 
showed  up  most  when  he  was  in  his  gar- 
den. My  dad  told  me  that  people  would 
regularly  stop  on  their  evening  walks 
through  the  neighborhood  to  gaze  over  the 
fence  and  comment  on  the  beautiful,  di- 
verse garden  paradise  my  grandfather  kept 
flourishing  in  the  middle  of  a concrete  jun- 
gle. Grandpa  would  beam,  stop  his  work, 
open  the  gate  and  give  tours  without  even 
being  asked. 

When  you’re  engaged  in  what  you  do, 
it  shows  up  as  pride  on  your  face  for  what 
you  have  created. 

My  grandfather,  with  my  dad  as  his  ea- 


ger assistant,  spent  countless  hours  groom- 
ing, fertilizing  and  protecting  his  trees  so 
that  they  could  survive  and  thrive  the  bru- 
tal Midwest  winters.  A single,  unlikely  fig 
tree  took  most  of  his  attention.  Fig  trees 
grow  in  warm  climates,  and  they  are  very 
susceptible  to  the  cold.  But  he  needed  a fig 
tree  in  his  garden. 
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My  grandfather  moved  to  the  U.S.  from 
Bari,  Italy,  at  the  turn  of  the  last  century, 
and  that  fig  tree  represented  his  childhood, 
one  where  he  would  eat  fresh  figs  picked 
from  any  number  of  trees  that  his  own 
father  had  planted.  In  nurturing  that  tree, 
my  grandfather  kept  alive  the  legacy  of  his 
own  father  and  his  home  country. 

In  1965,  my  mom  and  dad  purchased  a 
parcel  of  land  and  started  to  build  a home 
in  a Chicago  suburb,  wanting  to  give  their 
two  kids  (and  me,  number  three,  on  the 
way)  better  schools  and  opportunities.  As 
the  house  was  nearing  completion,  my 
grandfather  gave  my  dad  $50,  and  he  told 
him  to  plant  some  nice  fruit  trees. 

Engagement  becomes  contagious 

My  grandfather  didn’t  ask  or  pay  my 
dad  to  take  an  interest  in  gardening.  His 
simple  love  of  working  the  ground  to  pro- 
duce a bounty  was  contagious.  My  dad 
saw  the  joy  on  his  own  father’s  face,  and 
he  wanted  that  for  himself. 

When  you’re  engaged,  you  draw  others  in. 

That  fall,  my  dad  planted  apple,  cherry, 
apricot  and  Italian  plum  trees  in  his  back- 
yard. My  parents  invited  the  entire  family 


to  see  their  new  home  for  Thanksgiving. 
My  dad  was  excited  to  tell  his  family  that 
they  were  expecting  another  child.  But  I 
think  he  was  just  as  excited  to  show  his 
father  the  fruit  trees  he  had  planted. 

My  grandfather  passed  away  three  days 
before  Thanksgiving.  He  never  knew  I 
would  be  arriving  the  following  July.  And 
he  never  saw  those  fruit  trees. 

After  the  funeral,  my  father  planted 
one  more  tree,  a pear  tree,  in  memory 
of  his  father. 

Engagement  seeks  apprentices 

Growing  up,  I served  as  my  dad’s  not- 
always-so-eager  assistant.  I had  severe  al- 
lergies. If  it  bloomed,  it  made  my  eyes  itch 
and  my  nose  run.  I’m  pretty  sure  if  mos- 
quitoes were  to  eat  pre-packaged  food,  my 
face  would  be  on  the  package.  And  I have 
no  doubt  that  the  pesticides  Dad  used  were 
as  healthy  for  us  as  eating  a pizza  covered 
with  lead  paint  chips. 

When  you're  engaged,  you  create  fol- 
lowers. 

Nonetheless,  I saw  the  pure  joy  my  fa- 
ther had  when  he  worked  the  garden,  and 
I wanted  a part  of  that.  No  hives,  no  runny 
nose,  no  toxins  could  keep  me  from  work- 
ing alongside  my  dad  in  the  garden.  When 
he  trimmed  trees,  I was  his  man.  When  he 
planted  bulbs,  I was  there.  When  it  was 
harvest  time,  I would  climb  any  tree  to  be 
part  of  it. 

When  I was  15  years  old,  that  special 
pear  tree  got  some  sort  of  blight,  which 
sickened  my  dad.  One  Sunday,  he  severely 
limbed  it  as  a last-ditch  effort  to  save  it.  I 
woke  up  the  next  morning  to  find  a note 
from  my  dad  on  the  table: 

“There’s  a can  of  white  paint  and  a brush 
on  the  workbench.  Before  I get  home,  I 
want  you  to  put  a thick  coat  of  paint  all 
over  the  pear  tree.” 

I didn’t  know  if  this  was  some  sort  of 
primitive  voodoo  ritual,  but  I complied.  I 
slapped  paint  all  over  the  trunk  and  few 
remaining  branches. 

That  voodoo  worked.  The  pear  tree 
rebounded,  fresh  branches  and  leaves 
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sprouted  from  the  white  skeleton.  The  next 
year,  the  tree  was  heavy  again  with  fruit. 

Time  passed,  and  most  of  the  trees  died 
and  were  replaced.  But  that  special  pear 
tree,  the  one  that  commemorated  his  dad, 
still  survived  and  bore  fruit. 

As  my  dad  got  older,  though,  he  no  lon- 
ger had  time  to  nurture  them  as  he  had 
done  as  a young  man.  When  my  wife  and 
I would  come  for  a visit,  we  would  weed 
and  mulch  the  garden,  trim  the  trees  and 
plant  new  ones. 

A year  ago  today,  I sat  with  my  79-year- 
old  dad  on  the  sun  porch,  and  we  talked 
about  the  fruit  trees  he  had  planted  in  the 
yard  all  those  years  before. 

“Dad,  do  you  remember  when  you  had 
me  paint  that  pear  tree  white?  Why  did 
you  have  me  do  that?  Did  you  know  it 
would  work?”  I asked  him. 

“I  read  somewhere  that  it  could  help.  I 
think  it  suffocates  the  bugs  that  are  eating 
it.  But  I don’t  remember  exactly,”  he  said 
in  a tired  voice. 

“Well,  it  worked,”  I said,  pointing  to 
the  tree  whose  branches  sagged  under  the 


weight  of  the  fruit. 

“It  sure  did,”  he  nodded. 

My  father  passed  away  in  his  sleep  a 
few  weeks  later. 

I gathered  up  several  pears  and  saved 
the  seeds. 

Engagement  creates  your  legacy 

After  the  funeral  for  my  father,  my 
brother  and  I planted  a tree  in  the  front 
yard  of  the  family  home.  When  my  brother 
returned  to  Louisiana,  he  bought  a bench 
for  the  middle  of  his  garden,  and  he  plant- 
ed another  tree  in  memory  of  our  dad. 

When  you  ’re  engaged,  your  legacy  lasts 
well  beyond  your  lifetime. 

In  North  Carolina,  two  fig  trees  crown 
my  yard  in  homage  of  the  grandfather  I 
never  met.  Small  pear  trees  now  sprout, 
too,  as  part  of  the  legacy  that  my  own  fa- 
ther left  me.  And  for  my  own  children,  I 
planted  a dawn  redwood  that  will  outlive 
us  all. 

In  the  tree  care  business,  you  practice 
engagement  when  — 

• you  bring  professionalism,  expertise 


and  passion  to  work  with  you; 

• your  excitement  for  growing  the  future 
is  expressed  in  just  about  every  con- 
versation; 

• you  do  everything  within  your  power 
to  make  sure  that  those  who  see  your 
work  know  that  you  put  your  soul  into  it; 

• you  leave  behind  a legacy  both  in  the 
ground  and  the  hearts  of  everyone  who 
sees  what  you  helped  create. 

Scott  Carbonara  lives  in  North  Carolina 
with  his  wife  and  children.  He  s an  author 
and  speaker  whose  passion  for  the  topic  of 
engagement  fueled  him  to  write  two  books 
on  the  subject.  When  not  speaking  across 
the  country  and  in  Europe,  he’s  an  avid 
road  biker,  mountain  biker,  hiker  and,  yes, 
a gardener. 

This  article  is  a preview  of  the  session 
he  will  present,  “Engagement  Starts 
with  You,  ” this  February  at  Winter 
Management  Conference  2017  in  Puerto 
Rico.  For  more  information  about  WMC 
or  to  register,  visit  www.tcia.org  and 
click  on  events.  ^ 


Regulator 


Root  Hair  Growth 


in  most  states.  Check  registration  status  at  your  state's  department  ot  agriculture. 


For  more  information  visit  www.arborjet.com 
Or  call  781-935-9070 


Revolutionary  Plant  Health  Solutions 


ana  more 


Circle  6 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 
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Branch  Office 


The  cab  of  Steve  Pike’s  truck  has  become  what  he  refers  to  as  Mission  Control.  All  images  courtesy  of  the 
author. 


By  Steve  Pike 

One  of  the  coolest,  and  also  the 
most  horrifying,  parts  of  owning  a 
small  tree  service  is  that  you  have 
to  wear  many  hats.  As  with  a lot  of  those 
who  have  started  their  own  tree  care  com- 
panies, I have  had  very  little  formal  train- 
ing in  anything. 

No  one  ever  taught  me  how  to  be  a die- 
sel mechanic,  but  when  the  chipper  breaks 
down,  somebody’s  got  to  fix  it.  When  chain 
saws  don’t  run,  you  tend  to  become  a fair- 
ly good  small-engine  mechanic.  My  first 
experience  with  climbing  trees  involved 
a homemade  flip-line  I made  out  of  hemp 
rope  and  a harness  I bought  at  the  army 
surplus  store.  After  I healed  up,  I quickly 
learned  the  concept  of  an  undercut  before 
removing  a large  limb.  The  poor  walnut 
tree  in  my  front  yard  still  has  the  wound 
wood,  and  if  YouTube  had  been  around, 
I would  have  been  an  Internet  sensation. 
Yep,  I was  one  of  those  idiots. 

Needless  to  say,  business  management 
was  not  a subject  I knew  much  about.  But  I 
knew  something  had  to  change. 

Five  years  into  the  life  of  my  small  tree 
service,  we  were  doing  pretty  well.  Even 
though  we  were  in  a small  rural  market, 
we  had  almost  doubled  in  size  every  year, 
and  had  put  most  of  the  “beer-money  Bil- 
lys”  (when  they  run  out  of  beer  money, 
they  go  do  a tree  job)  out  of  business.  We 
had  established  our  brand  as  a professional 
tree  care  company  that  can  treat  your  trees 
or  take  them  down,  as  necessary,  and  we 
had  been  able  to  employ  12  to  15  full-time 
employees.  The  only  problem  was  the  90- 
hour,  seven-day  work  weeks  it  was  taking 
to  keep  the  whole  thing  running. 

We  were  operating  our  entire  company 
on  triplicate-copy  paper  estimate  forms 
from  the  cab  of  my  1998  Dodge  Ram.  I did 
all  the  estimates  - 30  to  40  a week  - mostly 
on  weekends  and  evenings.  I did  them  on 


paper.  When  a customer  gave  approval  for 
a job,  I wrote  a big  “YES”  on  the  estimate 
form.  I gave  them  the  top  copy  and  kept 
the  yellow  and  pink  copy.  I then  stuck  the 
approved  copies  in  my  steel  contractor’s 
clipboard. 

The  clipboard,  which  I carried  around  on 
the  dashboard  of  my  truck,  was  the  life  of 
our  company.  I would  wake  up  some  nights 
in  a cold  sweat  trying  to  remember  where 
my  clipboard  was.  And  don’t  even  talk 
to  me  about  the  day  I left  it  on  the  fender 
of  a chipper  and  the  crew  drove  off.  My 
clipboard  fell  off  half-way  up  the  side  of 
a road  called  Hanging  Rock  Hill.  That  is 
the  actual  name  of  the  road.  More  than  100 
jobs  scattered  on  the  side  of  a mountain  - 
no  back-ups,  no  second  chances.  I quickly 
called  my  police  buddies  (it’s  a small  town) 
and  had  them  shut  down  the  whole  road 
(it’s  a really  small  town).  We  lost  a half  day 
of  production  but  managed  to  get  them  all 


back  - 1 think. 

When  a job  was  finished,  I would  mail 
our  customer  the  yellow  copy  as  an  in- 
voice with  a personal  note  - eventually.  If 
you’ve  never  had  customers  calling  you, 
persistently  begging  you  to  send  them  a 
bill  because  it’s  been  two  months  since  you 
finished  their  tree  job  and  you  still  haven’t 
sent  them  an  invoice,  then  you  have  never 
owned  a small  tree  service,  or  maybe  that’s 
just  me. 

Scheduling  the  jobs  involved  making 
sure  the  estimate  forms  didn’t  get  out  of 
order  in  the  clipboard.  Of  course,  this  in- 
volved a great  amount  of  ingenuity  since  I 
would  tell  every  third  customer  that  I would 
“squeeze  them  in  next  week”  even  though 
we  were  six  weeks  out  on  our  production 
schedule.  Crew  work  orders  consisted  of 
hastily  scribbled  instructions  on  a yel- 
low legal  pad,  complete  with  address  and 
special  instructions,  most  of  which  would 
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“I  spend  most  of  my  time  conversing  with  the  customer,  and  I explain  to  them  that  I’m  going  to  talk  some 
notes  into  my  computer,”  says  Steve  Pike.  “My  very  first  customer  that  Saturday  morning  was  an  old  farm- 
er. He  summed  it  up  nicely:  ‘So  you’re  going  to  walk  over  there  and  talk  to  your  Etch-a-Sketch.’  Exactly.” 


be  completely  illegible  by  the  time  they 
reached  their  first  job  because  of  spilled 
coffee  (never  underestimate  the  power  of  a 
used  Asplundh  bucket-truck  seat  to  absorb 
coffee).  Or,  they  would  call  five  minutes 
after  they  left  and  tell  me  that  the  work  or- 
ders flew  out  the  window  while  they  were 
driving  to  their  first  job. 

At  this  point  we  were  running  three  to 
four  crews  on  a daily  basis.  Our  small  busi- 
ness consisted  of  me  (chief  mistake  mak- 
er), a logistics  coordinator  (read  gopher, 
no  offense  Dad,  you  are  the  best  gopher 
ever!)  and  about  10  production  employees. 
I knew  it  was  time  for  a change. 

My  wife,  Vanetta,  and  I attended  TCI 
EXPO  2015  in  Pittsburgh  for  one  express 
purpose  - to  find  a software  program  that 
we  could  integrate  into  our  company  to 
simplify  our  business  and  help  manage 
our  growth.  I knew  that  the  biggest  road- 
block for  our  company  was  me.  If  I didn’t 
figure  out  a way  to  estimate  jobs,  schedule 
work  and  invoice  customers  in  a more  effi- 
cient way,  we  would  never  move  on  to  the 
next  level  of  growth  in  our  company.  The 
demands  on  an  owner  or  senior  manager 
are  too  great  to  allow  them  the  luxury  of 
being  able  to  focus  on  one  particular  area 
of  expertise.  At  their  core,  a small  tree  care 
company  owner  or  manager  must  be  able 
to  simplify  and  streamline  as  many  tasks  as 
possible,  to  allow  him  or  her  the  flexibility 
to  react  to  the  daily  needs  of  the  company. 

Here’s  what  we  did. 


“As  with  a lot  of  those  who  have  started  their  own 
tree  care  companies,  I have  had  very  little  formal 
training  in  anything,”  says  Steve  Pike,  shown  here 
on  the  job. 


We  moved  out  of  my  old  truck  (and  off 
the  kitchen  table)  and  into  a low-rent  of- 
fice. This  initial  decision  was  possibly  the 
most  terrifying  of  all.  Can  we  afford  the 
expense  of  an  office?  Can  we  find  the  right 
location?  What  if  business  is  bad  next  year 
and  the  extra  expense  really  eats  into  the 
bottom  line?  Do  we  really  need  it? 

Ultimately,  things  worked  out  perfectly. 
The  trick  to  moving  to  a separate  location 
is  to  start  slow.  Bigger  is  not  better,  but  lo- 
cation is  king.  We  chose  a great  location. 
It  was  nothing  more  than  a gravel  lot,  but 
we  got  our  landlord  to  include  a job  trailer, 
and  we  set  up  shop.  Thanks  to  Craigslist 
and  some  creative  off-season  shopping,  we 
managed  to  get  our  current  prime  location 
for  $650  a month  in  rent,  plus  utilities.  We 
spent  less  than  $3,000  in  total  set  up  cost, 
including  signage,  computers  and  Apple 
TV  (a  small  network  appliance  and  enter- 
tainment device  that  can  receive  digital 
data  from  a number  of  sources  and  stream 
it  to  a capable  television)  in  our  conference 
room. 

This  move  put  us  on  the  main  drag  in 
our  small  community,  gave  us  a massive 
amount  of  subliminal  name  recognition 
and  helped  us  separate  our  personal  life 
from  our  business  life.  This  can’t  be  over- 
stated; every  small  business  owner  knows 


the  10  p.m.  phone  call,  on  Saturday  night, 
on  your  home  phone,  from  a customer  who 
just  realized  that  they  have  a dead  tree  in 
their  backyard.  While  the  decision  was 
scary,  the  process  was  fun.  My  wife  got  to 
decorate  (she’s  an  HGTV  addict)  and  I got 
to  “leave  it  at  the  office”  for  the  first  time 
in  five  years.  All  in  all,  this  is  a scary  but 
vital  first  step. 

Secondly,  we  hired  someone  to  staff  our 
new  office.  Most  of  the  rest  of  this  article 
will  be  dedicated  to  how  to  implement  soft- 
ware, but,  this  step  in  the  process  is  worth 
noting. 

Once  again,  this  is  a very  scary  decision. 
For  a small  tree  care  company,  to  hire  a 
non-production  employee  is  huge!  Paying 
someone  $10  to  $14  an  hour  - who  is  not 
treating  or  removing  trees?  In  hindsight,  I 
would  argue  that  it  is  the  best  money  we 
have  ever  spent.  The  right  employee  will 
cover  the  cost  of  his  or  her  employment 
times  10.  For  the  owner  or  manager  of  a 
small  tree  company,  this  person  has  the  po- 
tential to  become  one  of  the  faces  of  your 
company.  This  is  also  your  first  line  of  de- 
fense, the  person  who  will  shield  you  from 
the  80  to  90  phone  calls  per  day  you  will  re- 
ceive on  your  personal  cell  phone  because 
some  of  us  were  dumb  enough  to  advertise 
that  number  for  the  first  four  years. 
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Bringing  in  someone  from  the  outside 
who  will  see  every  figure,  know  all  the 
books  and  be  your  first  contact  with  every 
customer  is  vitally  important.  For  many 
small  contractors,  a spouse  or  family  mem- 
ber will  be  appropriate,  but  this  comes  with 
its  own  set  of  difficulties.  How  do  you  fire 
your  wife?  Or  mom?  Or  daughter-in-law? 
Good  luck  with  that!  Obviously,  every  situ- 
ation is  different. 

We  would  recommend  the  mentorship 
program  (we’re  involved)  through  TCIA 
for  these  delicate  questions  (if  nothing  else, 
you  can  blame  it  on  the  mentor  - sorry, 
John  Hendrickson).  We  were  lucky  to  be 
able  to  hire  an  office  manager  who  had  run 
her  husband’s  former  general  contracting 
company.  We  found  her  by  asking  every 
professional  contact  we  knew  if  they  had 
any  suggestions  for  this  very  important 
new  hire. 

Third,  and  the  main  point  of  this  article, 
is  transition  from  paper  to  the  cloud. 

I should  point  out  that  I am  a tree 
climbing  nerd.  I recently  ordered  the  Spi- 
derjack  3 (back-ordered)  from  ART  (Ad- 
vanced Ropeclimbing  Technology);  I use 


the  Teufelberger  treeMotion  saddle  (with 
its  endless  variations  for  personal  mod- 
ification); and  I vacillate  between  SRT 
and  DRT,  depending  on  the  tree.  I am  an 
owner,  but  I love  this  business.  I love  the 
innovation,  the  ingenuity  and  the  action.  I 
also  believe  in  the  over-arching  principle  of 
simplicity.  Whatever  is  the  easiest,  simplest 
and  safest,  I am  a fan.  Regardless  of  how 
new  or  unusual,  if  it  works,  I’m  in. 

I took  this  mindset  into  our  company’s 
search  for  software.  I was  looking  for 
something  on  the  market  that  would  be  the 
easiest,  simplest  and  safest  to  integrate  into 
our  existing  business  model.  Unfortunate- 
ly, in  our  first  foray,  I blew  it. 

From  personal  experience,  I would  sug- 
gest that  a growing  tree  care  company  go 
with  a software  package  that  is  particularly 
tailored  to  our  industry.  I chose  to  go  with 
a company  that  was  trying  to  adapt  a soft- 
ware that  was  hugely  successful  in  another 
industry.  It  was  neither  easy,  simple  nor 
safe.  It  was  cheap,  thus  illustrating  the  ad- 
age that  “you  get  what  you  pay  for.”  There 
are  myriad  options  available  when  it  comes 
to  business  software,  but  having  a clear  un- 


derstanding of  how  you  operate  will  give 
you  the  best  chance  of  finding  the  right 
software  for  your  company. 

Clearly  defining  your  current  way  of 
doing  things  is  a very  important  first 
step.  Write  it  down!  Thoughts  disentan- 
gle themselves  as  they  pass  through  your 
lips  and  fingertips.  For  example:  Call 
comes  in,  I call  customer  back  for  details, 
write  up  a new-estimate  form,  put  in  new- 
estimate-form  pile,  do  estimate  within 
three  days,  put  estimate  in  clipboard,  don’t 
lose  clipboard,  etc. 

When  trying  to  pick  the  right  software 
for  your  company,  have  them  show  you 
how  to  follow  your  current  system  as  sim- 
ply as  possible,  just  using  their  program. 
One  thing  that  became  clear  very  quickly 
was  that  software  designers  must  get  some 
secret  prize  for  making  things  as  compli- 
cated as  possible.  I would  consistently  get 
overwhelmed  by  all  of  the  bells  and  whis- 
tles that  came  with  most  pieces  of  software. 
Having  all  of  those  features  may  come  in 
handy  some  day,  but  at  first,  ease  of  inte- 
gration is  the  most  important  factor. 

After  10  long  months  of  fighting  the  soft- 
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Q ServSuite™ 


^^ickes/arborists™ 

Tree  & Lawn  Care  Since  1 929 


ARBOR  CARE 
SOFTWARE 


We  help  you  grow  using  over  20  years 
of  experience  in  the  service  industry. 
Here's  what  some  of  our  customers  said 
about  having  us  as  a business  partner: 


"We  have  worked  with  ServicePro 
since  the  1 98Q's,  as  an  original,  beta 
test  user  of  the  platform.  We  have 
found  ServicePro  to  be  the  best  value 
and  product  in  the  arborist  software 
market.  Dick,  Andy,  and  the  entire  team 
are  dedicated  to  creating,  maintaining 
and  updating  the  software.  I have 
also  attended  ServSuite  University, 
an  intense  training  and  support 
program,  which  Is  offered  annually, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  clients.  I highly 
recommend  ServicePro  to  any  arborist 
company  that  needs  a cutting  edge, 
highly  functional  software  solution." 


5 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


John  Wickes 

Wickes  Arborists 


TERRY 

Y HUGHES 

I Tree  Service 

"My  tree  service  has  been  with 
ServicePro  since  1997.  Over  the  years 
we  have  looked  at  many  competing 
programs,  but  have  never  found 
a better  complete  package.  They 
understand  the  green  industry  and  put 
logic  behind  their  program.  We  also 
like  the  24/6  support  they  provide." 

Stacy  Hughes 

Terry  Hughes  Tree  Service 


ServicePro™ 


Along  with  the  simplification  of  the  process  comes  all  of  the  different  reports  and  information  that  computers 
can  provide.  I know  down  to  the  penny  how  much  work  has  been  sold,  how  much  people  owe  us,  how  many 
hours  of  projected  work  we  are  looking  at,  and  on  and  on. 


ware  that  we  had  chosen,  we  bit  the  bullet 
midstream  and  chose  to  go  with  a differ- 
ent, well-known  software  company  in  the 
tree  care  industry.  The  primary  reason  for 
this  was  that,  even  though  we  were  much 
more  organized  (because  I had  hired  people 
smarter  than  me),  we  were  still  drowning 
in  yellow  copies.  Vanetta  and  Debbie,  our 
office  manager,  would  hand-type  all  of  my 
estimate  notes  and  instructions  into  our 
software,  then  print  out  work  orders  for  our 
crews.  This  produced  a massive  amount  of 
paper,  which  in  turn  required  a fairly  com- 
plicated filing  system. 

My  old  beat-up  desk  was  piled  high,  our 
office  manager’s  desk  had  stacks  and  our 
conference  room  table  was  completely  un- 
usable because  of  yellow  copies.  Every  day 
we  would  sort  through  piles  of  estimates, 
deciding  which  lucky  customer  got  to  go 
on  tomorrow’s  production  schedule  (usual- 
ly the  one  who  had  called  the  most  times 
asking  why  we  weren’t  there  yet).  This 
once  again  left  me  as  the  focal  point  of  the 
entire  house  of  cards. 

I would  wind  up  being  the  only  one  who 
knew  that  this  job  has  been  called  off  be- 
cause of  rain.  This  job  did  not  have  the 
stump-grinds  done.  That  job  had  changed, 
so  the  original  price  was  different.  All  of 
the  variables  that  come  into  play  when 
you’re  running  a tree  care  company  re- 
quired someone  to  move  a piece  of  paper 
to  a different  file,  or  pull  a piece  of  paper 


and  make  a correction.  As  a result,  while 
it  was  better,  I had  once  again  become  the 
roadblock. 

This  is  where  having  a very  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  system  that  you  use  can 
help  you  identify  what  things  you  need  to 
change  to  simplify  the  process.  In  our  case, 
the  biggest  problem  was  the  paper  estimate 
forms.  So  much  work  had  to  be  done  to 
copy,  file,  move  and  organize  that  we  were 
staying  very  busy,  but  not  being  very  pro- 
ductive. 

So,  with  much  fear  and  trepidation,  I 
spent  one  whole  week  working  through 
how  to  do  an  estimate  using  the  new  soft- 
ware’s mobile  estimator  on  my  iPad  Pro.  At 
night,  I would  walk  around  my  own  yard 
with  my  iPad  pretending  to  give  fake  es- 
timates to  fake  customers.  The  neighbors 
already  think  I’m  crazy,  so  there  wasn’t 
much  to  lose  in  this.  I have  probably  giv- 
en 10,000  tree  estimates  over  the  years,  but 
the  first  Saturday  that  I tried  this  in  the  field 
might  as  well  have  been  my  first. 

I had  tried  typing  on  my  tablet,  but  be- 
tween talking  to  my  customers  and  walking 
through  the  yard  trying  not  to  trip  over  tree 
roots,  and  avoid  the  dog  poop,  it  was  fairly 
impossible.  I chose  to  use  the  talk-to-text 
feature  on  my  iPad,  and  it  has  worked  great. 
I spend  most  of  my  time  conversing  with 
the  customer,  and  I explain  to  them  that  I’m 
going  to  talk  some  notes  into  my  computer. 
My  very  first  customer  that  Saturday  morn- 


ing was  an  old  farmer.  He  summed  it  up 
nicely:  “So  you’re  going  to  walk  over  there 
and  talk  to  your  Etch-a- Sketch.”  Exactly. 

As  different  and  intimidating  as  this  was, 
it  has  been  huge  in  streamlining  our  pro- 
cesses in  the  office.  Our  new  system  now 
operates  as  follows. 

Our  office  staff  receives  a phone  call 
from  a potential  customer.  They  enter  the 
basic  information  in  the  computer,  includ- 
ing email  if  the  customer  has  it.  They  can 
very  simply,  with  one  click  of  the  mouse, 
create  a message  with  all  of  the  customer’s 
information  and  some  notes  about  what 
services  they  require.  This  pops  up  instant- 
ly on  my  iPad,  which  is  now  mounted  in 
my  truck  (which  I now  affectionately  refer 
to  as  Mission  Control;  my  wife  calls  it  the 
Death  Star.  You  try  mounting  a 12.9-inch 
TV  screen  14  inches  away  from  your  face 
and  then  driving  around  all  day  - you’ll  get 
the  joke). 

When  I pull  into  the  customer’s  drive- 
way, with  one  touch  I can  create  a new  job 
for  that  customer;  all  that  is  lacking  is  to 
fill  in  the  job  specifications.  If  the  customer 
confirms  on  the  spot,  I can  instantly  sched- 
ule them  out  for  whatever  date  and  time  we 
agree  on.  The  estimate  can  then  be  emailed 
instantly  to  their  inbox  or  printed  off  from 
a wireless  printer  in  my  truck  ($300  with 
accessories  on  Amazon). 

When  it  comes  to  scheduling  work,  all  of 
our  jobs  will  get  put  on  the  calendar  for  a 
Monday,  however  many  weeks  out  we  are. 
This  gives  us  the  ability  to  know  how  many 
jobs  have  been  promised  for  that  week,  and 
then  move  them  around  to  a specific  day 
that  week  as  the  time  gets  closer.  When  it  is 
time  for  the  work  to  be  done,  most  software 
comes  with  the  ability  to  easily  send  crew 
leaders  the  work-orders  straight  to  their 
smart  phone. 

We  are  still  choosing  to  generate  paper 
work-orders  for  our  crews.  I was  worried 
that  my  old,  grizzled  tree  guys  would  fight 
me  tooth  and  nail.  But  amazingly,  our  crew 
leaders  are  extremely  excited  about  having 
access  to  their  work-orders  the  night  be- 
fore, and  they  are  especially  excited  about 
the  mapping  and  routing  features  that  our 
software  provides  via  their  cell  phones. 
This  will  also  give  them  much  more  control 
over  their  own  crew’s  production  schedule. 
If  their  job  doesn’t  get  done  for  whatever 
reason,  they  have  the  ability  to  instantly 
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slide  it  to  the  next  day  - thereby  taking  me 
somewhat  out  of  the  loop. 

After  the  job  is  done,  with  one  click, 
we  can  mark  it  completed,  and  it  instantly 
slides  over  to  the  invoicing  part  of  the  soft- 
ware. The  office  staff  can  then  easily  gener- 
ate paper  invoices  or  emailed  invoices  with 
a couple  of  clicks. 

Along  with  the  simplification  of  the  pro- 
cess comes  all  of  the  different  reports  and 
information  that  computers  can  provide.  I 
know  down  to  the  penny  how  much  work 
has  been  sold,  how  much  people  owe  us, 
how  many  hours  of  projected  work  we  are 
looking  at,  and  on  and  on.  Having  that  kind 
of  information  at  your  fingertips  is  invalu- 
able. It  helps  us  plan  and  make  decisions 
for  the  future.  It  takes  a lot  of  the  fear  out  of 
making  large  purchases,  such  as  trucks  or 
equipment.  It  lets  me  know  when  I should 
be  worried  and  when  I can  relax.  It’s  not 
that  the  information  was  not  available  be- 
fore, it  just  would  have  required  a lot  of 
work  to  pull  it  together.  And  usually,  in 


As  far  as  growing 
pains  go,  this  one  is 
fairly  minor.  So  take  the 
leap.  We  did,  and  there  s 
no  going  back. 

the  heat  of  battle,  it  was  one  of  the  things  I 
would  never  get  around  to. 

The  amazing  part  about  switching  from 
paper  to  the  cloud  was  the  simple  realiza- 
tion that  it  wasn’t  that  hard.  Early  on  in  the 
life  of  our  company,  I felt  that  computers 
and  software  were  for  the  bigger  tree  com- 
panies and  the  smaller  guys  could  keep 
track  of  it  all  with  paper  and  pen.  I now 
think  I had  it  completely  backward.  The 
truth  is  that  I could  have  done  this  back 
in  the  early  days  when  it  was  just  me  and 
a couple  of  guys  with  a couple  of  trucks. 


Switching  over  to  cloud-based  software 
would  have  made  the  most  sense  when  I 
was  operating  off  my  kitchen  table.  Set  up 
would  have  been  simple,  there’s  not  that 
much  cost  involved  and  it  actually  short- 
ens the  amount  of  time  compared  to  what 
I was  spending  in  every  step  of  the  process 
when  it  was  just  me.  The  smaller  you  are, 
the  more  hats  you  wear  and  the  more  every 
second  counts. 

Integrating  cloud-based  software  into 
your  small  tree  company  is  a fairly  intim- 
idating proposition.  But  it  is  a step  that  any 
tree  service  can  benefit  from,  regardless 
of  size,  and  the  benefits  far  outweigh  the 
short-term  hassles.  As  far  as  growing  pains 
go,  this  one  is  fairly  minor.  So  take  the  leap. 
We  did,  and  there’s  no  going  back. 

Steve  Pike  is  co-owner,  with  his  wife,  Va- 
netta,  of  Pike  s Tree  Care,  a TCIA  member 
company  based  in  Madison,  Indiana.  He  is 
also  a Certified  Arborist  and,  as  he  puts  it, 
“chief  Mistake  Maker  ” in  his  company.  ^ 


ACRT 
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TRAINING 
HAT  GOES 
WHERE 
YOU  GO. 


Training  is  crucial,  which  is  why  AGRT  places  great  value  in 
training  safety-focused,  knowledgeable  leaders.  AGRT  provides 
a broad  array  of  classes,  programs  and  workshops  designed  to 
provide  attendees  with  the  latest  knowledge  and  skills  they  need 
to  make  their  utility  vegetation  management  careers  successful. 


Largest  licensed 
arboriculture  vocational 
training  organisation  in 
North  America 

Hands-on  training  programs 
customized  specifically  to 
your  skill  level,  learning  needs 
and  even  your  location 

Courses  for  arborists 
from  municipalities, 
line  clearance  companies, 
government  agencies 
and  tree  care  companies 


Training  at  Your  Location 


Our  trainer  will  create  a training  program 
for  your  staff  and  come  to  you  to  conduct 
classes  and  hands-on,  on-site  training. 
The  result?  A rich  training  experience 
customized  for  your  staff. 


Training  at  ACRT 


Classes  at  our  Akron,  Ohio,  training 
center  provide  cost-effective  ways  for 
individuals  or  small  groups  to  receive 
valuable  hands-on  training  by  professional 
instructors.  For  dates,  call  School  Director 
Lois  Tennant  at  (800)  622-2562,  ext.  240. 


Register  at  ACRT1nc.com/GettingStarted 

Mention  this  ad  to  receive  a free  throw  balii 
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HELP  WANTED 


Arborist/Crew  Leaders,  Dallas/Fort  Worth,  TX 

Currently  seeking  arborists,  ISA 
Certified,  or  in  progress.  Crew 
leaders,  climbers,  bilingual 
a plus.  Incentives,  vacation, 

401(k).  Will  consider  relocation 
assistance.  Email  pp@preservationtree.com.  EOE 


Preservation 

Tree 


Classifieds 

Climbers  and  Crew  Leaders,  Boulder,  CO 

One  of  the  best  places  to 
live  in  the  country!  Your 
great  attitude  & energy 
are  what  we  need.  Great 
bennies  - small  company! 

Desire  for  growth;  thoughtful,  caring,  unselfish  and 
fun-loving,  office@taddikentree.com;  (303)  554-7035; 
www.taddikentree.com. 


My  dad  works  for  SavATree! 

Join  SavATree  and  make  a difference  now  and  for  generations  to  com^. 


SavAYree 

savatree,conn 


Offices  in  CT,  IL  MA,  MDr  MNr  NJ,  NY,  PAr  VA  & Wl 

More  information  at  savatree*com/careers 


Circle  23  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Climb  to  New 


Whether  you’re  an  expert  at  pruning,  diagnosing  tree 
diseases  or  organic  soil  improvement,  we  want  to  meet  you! 
Let’s  talk  about  trees.**  and  your  career. 

Contact  us  at  (80©)  427-1900  orjobs@aImstead.com 

Visit  our  careers  page  online  at  almstead.com 

aALMSTEAD 

-TREE,  SHRUB  LAWN  CARE 

NEW  YORK  * NEW  JERSEY  ■ CONNECTICUT 


Circle  3 on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


Operations  Manager,  NW  Indianapolis. 

Schedule  and  track  all  tree  care  work  orders,  exclud- 
ing plant  health  care.  Review  and  approve  all  tree 
care  crew  time  sheets. 

Track  and  manage  tree 
crew  overtime.  Coordi- 
nate with  Safety  Man- 
ager the  dispatching  of  tree  crews  to  emergency  and 
urgent  assignments.  Interview  and  hire  new  laborers, 
ground  workers,  crew  leaders  and  mechanics.  Work 
closely  with  the  Superintendent  to  develop  and  amend 
Operations  policies  and  procedures  to  reflect  industry 
changes.  Supervise  mechanics  and  garage  and  keep 
management  informed  regarding  status  of  equip- 
ment. Ability  to  work  nights,  weekends  and  holidays 
as  needed.  Previous  experience  necessary  managing 
crews.  Possess  all  industry  standard  certifications  or 
ability  to  obtain  within  6 months.  Certifications  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  Certified  Arborist,  TRAQ, 
Indiana  Commercial  Pesticide  License.  Previous  tree 
crew  experience  preferred,  apply  online  or  send  your 
resume  and  cover  letter  www.pingstreeservice.com, 
Lisa@pingstreeservice.com. 


Crew  Leaders  & Climbers,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 

Large,  technical  removal 
ability  a must.  Understand 
and  have  advanced  rig- 
ging knowledge  and  tech- 
niques. Periodic  crane- 
removal  experience  a plus. 

Know  and  understand  ISA/ 

ANSI  pruning  standards  and  have  ability  to  efficient- 
ly manage  a 4-6  person  crew.  Come  grow  with  the 
largest  independently  owned  tree  care  service  in  El 
Paso  County.  Top  industry  wages  and  benefits  pack- 
age. Valid  Driver’s  License  a must.  (719)  528-8141  or 
cca@talltimberstreeservice.com. 


Skilled  Climber/Crew  Leader/Bucket  Truck  Opera- 
tor, Madison,  CT 

Needed  to  lead  our  team  of  tree  professionals.  Cer- 
tified Arborist  preferred  but  not  required.  Affordable 
Tree  Experts  is  a fast-paced  and  growing  company 
seeking  experienced  climbers  and  bucket  operators. 
The  ideal  candidates  will  have  two  years’  experi- 
ence climbing  with  rope  and  saddle  in  the  tree  care 
industry;  Utilize  all  appropriate  personal  protec- 
tive equipment;  Demonstrate  and  practice  proper 
climbing  techniques  and  procedures;  Demonstrate 
and  practice  proper  pruning  and  removal  skills; 
Knowledgeable  and  proficient  in  proper  rigging  tech- 
niques; Strong  communication  skills.  Bucket  truck 
and  crane  experience  a plus.  CDL  required.  Email 
resume  or  applicable  work  experience.  Signing  bo- 
nus for  qualified  climbers!  M-F  with  year-round  work. 
Competitive  pay;  based  upon  experience  and  ability. 
Some  benefits  available,  ngrigor414@gmail.com, 
www.affordabletreeexperts.net. 
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Qrjec 

vlj.  treecare 


Certified  Arborist/Sales/Project  Manager  for  Unique 
Government  Contract 

RTEC  Treecare  has  an 
opportunity  for  an  ex- 
perienced Sales  Arbor- 
ist/Project Manager  in 
Washington,  DC,  metro- 
politan area.  Preferred  experience  with  bidding  a va- 
riety of  work,  and  supervising  multiple  crews  for  tree 
maintenance,  environmental  services  and  government 
contracting  in  high-profile,  high-traffic  and  historic 
locations.  ISA  Certification,  knowledge  of  ANSI  stan- 
dards and  OSHA  regulations  required.  We  utilize  tech- 
nology, best  practices,  and  a commitment  to  continu- 
ous improvement  in  a drug-free  environment.  Excellent 
performance-based  pay  and  benefit  package,  career 
advancement  opportunities  available.  Learn  more  at 
www.RTECtreecare.com  or  call  (703)  573-3029. 


Groundworker/Climber,  Bel  Air,  MD 

TR  Timberline  has  2 immediate  openings  for  a climber 
and  groundworker.  Reliable  and  experienced  individ- 
uals who  are  not  afraid  of  working  hard  in  the  ele- 
ments! We  are  a progressive,  small  company  based 
in  Harford  County,  Maryland,  and  have  some  of  the 
best  equipment  around.  Pay  is  dependent  on  skill 
level.  Please  only  experienced  persons  apply!  At  least 
5 years’  experience  working  in  the  tree  care  industry, 
hard  worker,  valid  driver’s  license,  CDL  a plus,  able 
to  run  equipment:  mini  excavator,  skid  steer,  stump 
grinder,  chipper.  Email:  tarry@trtimberline.com. 


Salesperson/Estimator 

Sales  professional,  with  Certified  Arborist  creden- 
tials, needed  for  family-owned,  rapidly  growing  tree 
service  business  in  Rochester,  NY.  Starting  salary 
plus  commission,  performance-based  incentives. 
Local  travel  only,  with  company-provided  vehicle. 
jmieschtree@gmail.com. 


Tree  Climber,  Northern  California 

Minimum  of  two  years’  experience.  Must  be  skilled 
in  rope  climbing,  pruning,  removals  and  use  of  ae- 
rial lift  truck.  Driver’s  License  required.  Benefits 
package  includes  vacation,  full  medical  and  401(k) 
profitsharing.  Contact  Ron  at  (707)  849-8577. 


Director  of  Safety. 

Pittman’s  is  a full-service  Vegetation 
Management  Company  servicing 
the  entire  Mid-Atlantic  and  South- 
eastern U.S.  The  position  reports  to 
the  Vice  President,  with  the  primary 
responsibility  of  effectively  managing  Pittman’s  Safe- 
ty Program,  with  emphasis  in  program  development, 
training,  and  accountability  for  compliance  with  all 
governmental  requirements,  thereby  resulting  in  the 
reduction  and/or  elimination  of  accidents.  Prospective 
candidates  should  have  Managerial  experience  in  Utili- 
ty Line  Clearance  Tree  Trimming  and  Forestry  Degree  or 
equivalent.  ISA  and  CTSP  preferred.  To  learn  more  or  to 
apply,  email  careers@pittmansinc.com. 


Office  Manager,  Raleigh,  NC 

Leaf  & Limb  is  not  just  another  tree  service.  We  have 
set  out  to  improve  the  lives  of  our  employees,  clients, 
and  community  through  the  craft  of  tree  care.  We  love 
trees,  but  we  love  people  more.  We  are  currently  seek- 
ing Experienced  Climbers  to  join  our  growing  team. 
Come  join  us  on  this  quest!  We  need  your  skills,  your 
knowledge,  your  ideas,  and  your  passion.  We  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  from  you  soon!  info@leaflimb.com. 


Tree  Climber/Crew  leader,  Michigan 

Year-round  position!  Starting  pay  $16-$25  per  hour. 
Visit  www.greenerside.com  to  apply,  upload  resume 
and  see  more  details.  (313)  562-9051.  Willing  to  help 
relocate. 


Arborist,  Millis,  MA 

Full-time,  experience  climber  wanted  to  join  our  tal- 
ented team.  If  you  like  to  have  a voice  in  a company’s 
growth,  appreciate  working  with  professionals  who 
love  their  jobs,  and  are  committed  to  quality,  we  could 
be  the  place  for  you!  scottmcphee5923@gmail.com. 


Tree  Care  Managers 

No.  California-based  Cagwin  & Dorward  is  seeking  ex- 
perienced Tree  Care  Man-  csqwitns  DoruLscd 

Ba  landscape!  contractors. 

agers.Workforacompany 

with  great  culture,  respected  brand.  Benefits  offered. 
Previous  experience  and  Arborist  license  required. 
http://cagwin.com/careers/careers.html. 


“MY  CAREER 
REALLY  TOOK 
OFF  ONCE 
I STARTED 
HERE.” 


% a 


PATTY,  ARBORIST  REP, 
HIRED  AS  A PHC 
SPECIALIST  IN  2005 


Enhance  your  skills  and  advance  your  career  with 
the  #1  tree  and  shrub  care  company  in  the  world 


BARTLETT 

TREE  EXPERTS 


Opportunity  grows  on  trees 


Join  the  Bartlett  Network 

We  never  stop  looking  for  the  right  people. 
Opportunities  are  available  in  each  of  our  offices 
across  the  US.  Canada,  the  UK  and  Ireland. 


bartlett.com/careers 

An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


Open  Positions 

We  are  seeking  experienced 
and  entry  level  candidates 
for  these  roles: 

• Arborist  Representative 

• Arborist  Crew  Leader 

• Arborist  Climber 

• Plant  Health  Care 
Specialist 

The  Bartlett  Difference 

At  Bartlett,  we  put  safety 
above  all  else,  we  offer  the 
best  compensation  package 
in  the  industry,  and  we’ll 
give  you  the  tools  you  need 
to  improve  your  skill  set  and 
advance  your  career. 
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Climbing  Arborist,  Ft  Worth,  TX 

Work  with  a small  gardening  staff  on  a private,  10- 
acre  estate.  Must  be  a Cert  Arborist,  have  a valid 
driver’s  license,  pass  a security  check.  IPM  knowl- 
edge a plus.  Salary  negotiable,  benefits  available. 
Susan  Seurshel@yahoo.com. 


Tree  Climber,  Northern  California 

Minimum  of  two  years’  experience.  Must  be  skilled 
in  rope  climbing,  pruning,  removals  and  use  of  ae- 
rial lift  truck.  Driver’s  License  required.  Benefits 
package  includes  vacation,  full  medical  and  401(k) 
profitsharing.  Contact  Ron  at  (707)  849-8577. 


www.westerntree.biz  or  i-soo-94-arbor 


FOR  ALLYOUR  ARBORIST  SUPPLIES 


We  carry  a full  line  of  equipment,  tools,  and  supplies 
for  professional  arborists  in  the  tree  care  industry. 

Place  your  first  order  oniine  and  receive  a 10%  discount. 
Type  in  the  promotional  code  #TCIA0901 


email:  info@westerntree.bi2 


1-800-94-ARBOR 


We  accept 
AMEX..  HC,  Visa  and 
Discover  Credit  Cards 


Fax  (916)  852-5800 


We  ship 
tfpura  - W-F 
yam  * 4pm  PST 


WESTERN  TREE  EQUIPMENT  & REPAIRS 


Circle  33  on  RS  Card  or  visit  www.tcia.org/Publications 


IHRH 


Reach  Diverse  and  Veteran  Candidates 

We  are  pleased  to  introduce  exciting  and  effective  new  ways 
to  more  quickly  attract  top  caliber  candidates!  We  recognize 
that  many  employers  have  strategic  objectives  to  attract  high 
quality  talent,  specifically  from  diverse  backgrounds,  and  also 
from  backgrounds  that  include  military  service.  In  addition,  we 
also  recognize  the  influence  of  social  networking  on  the 
recruitment  process. 


For  more  info  call 
Sue  Blanchette 
1 “800-733-2622 
or  email 

clas$ified$@tcia.org 


1 * The  Vet  eran  ’s  Netwo  r ki  Jo  bs  w i 1 1 be  fea  tu  red  on  top  vetera  a 

military,  and  government  job  boards  on  the  web.  Hire  top 
talent  and  remain  compliant  with  OFCCP  employment  regulations. 

2 * The  Sod  a I Net  work;  Sh  o wcase  y o u r j o b t o bot  h a ct  i ve  a nd  pass  i ve 

candidates  in  the  social  media  channels  they  frequent  by  featuring 
jobs  in  search  optimized  tweets  and  posts,  delivered  based  on  job  details 
and  placed  in  Twitter,  Facebook,  or  Linked  In  news  feeds, 

3 ♦ The  Di  versi  ty  Net  wo  r ki  B roa  dcast  jobs  to  top  d i ve  rs  ity-o  r iented  j o b boa  rd  s, 

reaching  qualified  candidates  from  multiple  races,  ethnicities,  age  groups, 
sexual  orientations  and  religious  affiliations.  Supports  workplace  diversity 
objectives  while  helping  to  satisfy  EEOC  goals. 

www.jobs.tcia.  org 

Disclaimer:  Under  no  circumstances  will  TCI  A or  its  directors,  officers,  employees, 
or  agents  be  liable  to  you  or  anyone  else  for  any  damages  arising  out  of  use  of  any  product 
or  service  advertised  or  promoted  in  Tree  Care  Industry  magazine 


Sales  and  Tree  Diagnostics  Arborist,  Indianapolis 

Our  Sales  Arborists  sell  Arboricultural  services  to  new 
and  existing  clients  and  are  responsible  for  creating 
and  cultivating  rela- 
tionships with  both  res- 
idential and  commercial 
customers.  Knowledge 
and  experience  in  specimen  identification,  tree  care, 
insect  and  disease  treatment,  hazard  tree  care,  and 
current  industry  practices  is  a must.  Sales  Arbor- 
ists also  assist  the  Operations  Manager  and  crews 
in  the  direction  of  each  job.  3-5  years’  experience 
selling  Arboricultural  services  is  preferred.  2-4  year 
degree  in  Forestry  or  green  industry  is  valuable,  ISA 
Certified,  Excellent  sales  and  communication  skills, 
Computer  proficiency  preferred,  not  required.  Full 
benefits  available!  Apply  online  without  delay  at 
pingstreeservice.com/employment.html. 


Climber/Bucket  Operator/Crew  Leaders,  NJ 

Must  be  experienced  in  commercial,  residential, 
municipal  tree  care.  Must  have  technical  rigging 
skills,  large  removals,  also  facets  of  trimming.  CDL 
class  B required.  ISA  certified  a plus.  Knowledge  of 
OSHA/ANSI  standards.  Year-round  work.  Benefits 
include  holiday  pay,  vacation  pay  and  health  plan. 
Mike@mandatreeservices.com,  (908)  789-0752. 


Treecare  & Climber  Specialist,  Oregon 

General  Tree  Service,  a leader  in  the  arboricultural 
industry  since  1924,  has  immediate  year-round  open- 
ings for  Experienced  Climbing  Arborists  and  Crew 
Leaders.  We  offer  company-supplied  quality  climbing 
and  safety  equipment,  excellent  benefits  and  compet- 
itive wages.  Successful  candidates  must  be  commit- 
ted to  safe  work  practices,  arboricultural  excellence 
and  great  customer  service.  Good  communications 
skills,  drug  testing  and  an  insurable  driving  record 
are  required,  d.gardner@generaltree.com. 


Experienced  Bucket  Truck  Operator/Climbers, 
Salem,  OR 

We  provide  high-quality  tree  care  for  residential  and 
commercial  clients.  We  offer  a 4-day  work  week  (10 
hrs),  benefits  and  vacation.  Email  ftreei@proaxis.com, 
Attn:  Elwood. 


Climbers/Bucket  Truck  Operators,  Crane  Operators 

Ping’s  Tree  Service,  one  of  the  largest  tree  services 
in  Central  Indiana,  is  seeking  climbers/bucket-truck 
operators  and  crane 
operators.  Must  be  ex- 
perienced in  residential 
and  commercial  tree 
care,  including:  crown  reductions,  thinning,  pruning 
and  working  with  cranes.  Must  have  technical  rigging 
skills  in  all  facets  of  tree  trimming  and  removal.  Lie. 
drivers  only.  PHC  techs  and  cert,  arborists  also  need- 
ed. Join  one  of  Indiana’s  leading  tree-removal  compa- 
nies. Top  wages  and  great  benefits.  Apply  online  with- 
out delay  at  pingstreeservice.com/employment.html. 
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BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 

New  Orleans,  LA 

In  business  for  30  years  with  A/C  office  building  & tool 
shed.  Crane  (17  ton),  grapple  loader,  bucket  truck, 
stump  machine  and  more.  All  in  good  condition. 
Contact  Gerard  (504)  482-3203  or  (504)  416-0701. 
$250,000. 


Very  Affluent  Area,  FL 

Owner  retiring,  $500,000  on  the  books  in  2015, 
$250,000  for  business.  Trucks,  Morbark  2400XL  chip- 
pers,  Carlton  SP7015  stump  grinder,  very  reasonably 
priced,  pick  what  you  want.  (239)  793-0303.  Jim. 


Premier  Tree  Business 

500k+  in  sales  a year.  Established  25  years  in  Queens, 
NY.  Top  ranking  on  the  Web.  Business  and  equipment 
$300k,  includes  bucket  truck,  chip  truck,  chipper,  log 
loader,  stump  grinder  & trlr,  saws  & tools.  Call  Jeff 
(516)  659-1463. 


Northern  VA/DC  Metro 

$60,000.  Highly  reputable,  in  business  35+  years.  Top 
ratings  from  local  consumer  groups.  Loyal  customer 
base  generating  $175k+  per  year.  Tremendous  growth 
potential.  Equipment  for  sale  separately.  Owner  retir- 
ing. (703)  323-7061. 


Tree  Service,  Denver,  Colorado 

Turnkey  BBB  rated  A+,  13-year  business  for  sale. 
All  equipment  (Forestry  Truck,  Chipper,  Saws,  etc.), 
Phone  number  and  Customer  List  included  with 
purchase.  For  info  call  (720)  231-5954. 


Professional  Tree  Service,  Cleveland,  OH,  Area 

Highly  reputable  tree  service  seeking  individual  or 
group  to  assume  clientele.  Our  family  business  has 
been  run  by  an  ISA  Certified  Arborist  who  has  been 
serving  this  area  for  20  years.  Services  are  primari- 
ly focused  on  pruning,  removals  and  planting  in  the 
SW  Cuyahoga  suburbs  and  Northern  Medina  County. 
Equipment  is  available  but  not  necessary.  Lifetime 
opportunity  for  the  right  individual/team  to  increase 
your  revenue.  For  further  information,  email  letter  of 
interest  to  treeserviceopportunity@gmail.com. 


Established  Tree  Company,  Denver,  CO 

Small  family  owned  business  with  great  reputation 
with  no  advertising  necessary.  Large  call  volume 
from  return  customers  and  referrals.  Owner  available 
short-term  for  transition.  $750k  for  clients  and  all 
equipment  with  option  to  purchase  property,  too.  In 
prime  central  location  (with  main  house,  guest  house, 
office  in  separate  building,  ditch  water  rights,  well 
water,  on  approximately  one  acre.)  Many  jobs  already 
sold  for  2017!  Email  ambushtree@yahoo.com. 


Tree  Care  Serving  Greater  Sacramento,  CA,  Area 

Owner  retiring  after  45+  years.  Turnkey  operation, 
name,  website,  equipment  and  loyal  customer  base. 
Owner  may  stay  on  for  1 year  if  necessary.  Call  John 
for  details  (916)  448-8733. 


Tree  Service  - Savannah,  GA 

Established  tree  service  company,  28  years  in  busi- 
ness. 700,000  + sales.  With  or  without  equipment, 
turnkey  operation,  prime  location.  Owner  to  stay  on  for 
year  if  needed.  Call  (912)  598-1805. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Opdyke  Inc. 

150+  specialized  trucks  in  stock,  boom/crane/knuck- 
lebooms,  4x4  single  and  tandem.  Go  to  our  website 
www.opdykes.com.  (215)  721-4444. 


Safety  Tech  Outrigger  Pads 

Super  strong,  easy  to 
use!  Choose  standard 
black  or  high-visibility 
yellow.  Proudly  made  in 
the  USA.  30+  in-stock 
models  ship  next  busi- 
ness day.  Family  owned  & operated,  established  in 
1988. 1-800-610-3422,  dicausa.com. 


The  ATAL  80  Mini  Lift!  Insulated  for  line  clearance! 


For  backyard  & hard-to-access  places.  Rugged  & 
dependable  & made  in  the  USA!  The  only  lift  that  is 
insulated  with  an  80-ft.  WH  and  fits  through  a 36-in. 
gate!  All  Terrain  Aerial  Lifts  (559)  225-8000. 


PRODUCTS  & SERVICES 


TreeCareJobs.com 

For  Tree  Pros.  Search  Jobs.  Post  Resume. 
Since  1999  (717)  479-1850,  info@jobhill.com, 
www.TreeCareJobs.com. 


Want  to  make  money  year  in  and  year  out? 

This  book  provides  practical  ad- 
vice and  proven  strategies  on 
how  to  profitably  grow  your  busi-  00^ 
ness.  With  timeless  tips  to  help 
increase  your  sales  and  retain 
your  staff,  this  book  is  an  invalu- 
able resource.  Now  available  at 
the  TCIA  Web  store,  www.tcia.org. 


Sell  your  new  and  used  equipment. 
Check  our  online  ads  www.tcia.org 
For  more  information  contact 
classifieds@tcia.org 


Bevel  Buddy™ 
makes  chipping 
more  profitable! 


Reduce  knife  changes 
and  resharpening 
costs. 

Less  downtime  - 
more  production  time 
= BIGGER  PROFITS 

Extended  life  for 
chipper  parts  such  as 
bolts,  knife  holders 
and  clamps. 

Use  less  fuel  with 
sharper  knives. 


Bevel  Buddy  is  available 
at  all  Authorized  Morbark 
Dealer  locations.  To  find  a 
dealer  in  your  area,  go  to 
www.morbark.com/dealer 


Circle  1 8 on  RS  Card 


www.morbark.com/bevelbuddy 
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Business  of  Tree  Care 


the  SILENT  SELLING  TOOL  we  all  have 


Going  by  his  body  position,  eye  contact  and  hand  gesturing,  Mark  Chisholm,  left,  Stihl  representative,  is 
obviously  engaging  with  at  least  one  member  of  his  audience  at  the  Stihl  both  at  TCI  EXPO  in  Baltimore.  TCIA 
staff  photo. 


By  Todd  Cohen 

Selling  is  something  everyone  does 
each  and  every  day.  Every  conver- 
sation is  a selling  moment  and  a 
perfect  opportunity  to  leave  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  person  with  whom  you 
are  speaking.  That  impression  you  leave 
can  have  other  people  wanting  and  clam- 
oring to  engage  you.  But  wait  - there  is  an- 
other selling  tool  that  everyone  uses  every 
day.  It  is  used  more  than  conversation,  and 
many  people  do  not  have  an  active  realiza- 
tion of  how  critical  this  tool  is  to  success. 
Curious  as  to  what  it  is?  Here  you  go: 
Presence. 

Presence  is  much  more  than  you  being 
physically  present.  It  means  how  you  pres- 
ent yourself  in  every  situation  you  are  in. 
It’s  how  you  show  up  and  engage  people. 
Presence  is  how  people  perceive  you  as  be- 
ing interested  in  them  and  their  business. 
Presence  is  how  people  see  you  as  being 
in  the  game.  Your  ability  to  demonstrate 
your  presence  is  a powerful  - and  potent 
- silent  selling  tool,  and  one  that  is  all  too 
often  underestimated  and  misunderstood. 
In  fact,  presence  is  a skill  that  at  times  is 
not  respected.  You  have  to  have  respect  for 
yourself  and  others  to  be  present. 

Your  presence  creates  an  indelible  im- 
pression on  others  and  profoundly  influ- 
ences their  very  desire  to  engage  and  work 
with  you.  If  you  are  present  and  can  show 
it,  you  will  find  many  more  people  who 
want  to  work  with  you  and  be  your  cus- 
tomer. It’s  that  simple. 

So  what  is  this  thing  called  “presence”? 
It  is  not  just  one  thing  that  you  do  - it’s 
a combination  of  behavior,  body  language 
and  appearance. 

Presence  means  much  more  than  just 
being  physically  there.  It  means  that  you 
are  showing  that  you  want  to  be  there.  It’s 
showing  that  you  are  emotionally  connect- 
ed. An  emotional  connection  demonstrates 
your  dedication  to  being  engaged  and  con- 
tributing. Presence  displays  your  enthusi- 
asm. It  means  that  when  you  are  with  an 


audience,  such  as  in  a training  workshop 
or  listening  to  a speaker,  you  are  sending 
a message  that  you  want  to  be  there.  How 
do  you  send  that  message?  Keep  reading! 

Presence  is  body  language.  Eye  contact, 
listening  skills  and  how  you  sit  and  show 
your  interest  are  monumental  to  your  pres- 
ence and  subsequently  your  success.  If 
you  are  attending  a class  or  seminar,  how 
you  sit  and  show  you  are  paying  attention 
says  volumes.  If  you  are  sitting  in  a col- 
league’s cubical  or  office,  or  in  a meeting 
with  a client  or  your  manager,  how  you 
present  yourself  through  your  body  lan- 
guage means  a great  deal  to  the  perception 
of  your  interest  level. 

Presence  is  being  self-aware.  Highly 
successful  people  are  highly  aware  of  how 
they  are  acting  and  how  their  behavior  is 
perceived  at  all  times.  They  make  their 
ability  to  be  present  work  for  them.  Being 
proactively  aware  of  your  presence  means 
you  are  in  control  and  can  make  success 
happen. 


Do  you  know  what  else  highly  aware 
and  present  people  do  very  well?  They 
know  through  acute  self-awareness  when 
they  have  acted  or  behaved  in  a way  that 
sends  a negative  message  or  has  the  wrong 
effect  on  people.  People  who  are  self- 
aware  and  present  are  comfortable  with 
being  vulnerable  and  owning  their  behav- 
ior. Presence  is  being  accountable  for  who 
you  are  and  how  you  act. 

Presence  is  how  you  put  yourself  to- 
gether. Remember  “dress  for  success”? 
Well,  it  never  stopped  being  important. 
Looking  good  means  feeling  good,  and 
that  screams  presence.  You  don’t  need  to 
spend  a lot  to  look  great,  and  it  will  pro- 
vide a boost  to  your  presence  and  your  job 
performance.  Shined  shoes,  a tie  tied  cor- 
rectly, pressed  clothes,  a clean  shirt  or  uni- 
form and  attention  to  detail  take  very  little 
time  and  do  not  have  to  be  expensive.  It 
takes  being  proactive  by  asking  yourself, 
“Does  how  I appear  help  me  achieve  pres- 
ence?” When  you  take  the  time  to  look 
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Presence  is  not  taking  yourself  too  seriously.  Here,  Mark  Smith,  with  ArborSoft  Worx,  apparently  has  that 
point  down  as  he  is  more  than  willing  to  engage  his  potential  clients  at  his  company’s  booth  at  TCI  EXPO  in 
Baltimore  in  November.  TCIA  staff  photo. 


good,  you  say  you  care  about  many  things 
- and  people  take  notice. 

Presence  is  not  taking  yourself  too  seri- 
ously. There  is  an  expression  that  absolute- 
ly fits  the  bill  here:  “Get  over  yourself.” 
People  who  are  present  are  confident  and 
self-assured.  Another  way  of  expressing 
this  would  be  to  say  that  people  who  are 
very  present  do  not  have  to  be  the  smartest 
person  in  the  room.  They  have  their  ego 
in  check  and,  as  a result,  are  more  present 
and  visible  to  people  than  one  could  ever 
imagine. 

Not  having  to  prove  yourself  right  is  an 
incredibly  compelling  way  to  sway  and 
convince  people  of  something.  People 
who  show  up  to  prove  others  wrong  or 
can’t  keep  their  own  insecurities  in  control 
just  wind  up  silently  telegraphing  a mes- 
sage that  they  are  not  in  the  game,  and  that 
they  have  an  agenda  that  is  theirs  only. 

What’s  my  name?  Those  who  are  truly 
present  use  people’s  names  and  use  them 
often.  When  people  hear  their  name  used, 
they  see  that  the  person  with  whom  they  are 
speaking  is  actually  interested  in  their  time 
and  interested  in  them.  Use  your  prospect’s 
name  at  the  right  time  and  interval.  For  ex- 


ample, when  meeting  someone,  say  “Nice 
to  meet  you,  Ann”  instead  of  just  “Nice  to 
meet  you.”  Or  when  you’re  conversing, 
seek  understanding  by  saying  “Mike,  does 
what  I’m  suggesting  work  for  you?”  instead 
of  “Do  you  understand?”  Using  someone’s 
name  naturally  engages  them  and  displays 
your  level  of  engagement! 

Your  presence  says  everything  about 
you  and  how  you  want  people  to  see  you. 
Don’t  ever  underestimate  how  your  pres- 
ence telegraphs  a message  to  others.  Being 
present  is  enthusiasm,  passion  and  posi- 
tive energy.  Is  that  you? 

Todd  Cohen,  CSP,  is  an  accomplished 
speaker,  sales  culture  expert  and  au- 
thor of  Everyone  s in  Sales  and  Every- 
one s in  Sales;  STOP  Apologizing.  His 
dynamic  and  motivational  presenta- 
tions are  based  on  the  foundation  that, 
regardless  of  career  path  or  position, 
everyone  is  a salesperson.  Since  1984, 
Todd  has  led  sales  teams  to  deliver 
more  than  $850  million  in  revenue  for 
leading  companies  including  Xerox  and 
Thomson-Reuters.  For  more  informa- 
tion, visit  www.toddcohen.com.  ^ 
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Accident  Briefs 


Send  your  local  accident  news  to  editor@tcia.org 


All  items  taken  from  published  reports  or 
reported  directly  to  TCI  A staff,  as  noted. 

Company  owner  dies  in  fall  from  bucket 

The  owner  of  a tree  care  company  died 
October  3,  2016,  in  Schoolcraft  Township, 
south  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  after 
being  knocked  from  his  aerial  lift  bucket 
by  a cut  limb. 

Ronald  Phillips,  49,  of  Three  Rivers, 
Mich.,  was  approximately  55  feet  up  in  the 
air  attempting  to  trim  a large  oak  tree  at  a 
private  residence.  Phillips  apparently  tied  a 
rope  around  the  limb,  which  was  approxi- 
mately 6-8  inches  in  diameter,  and  tied  the 
other  end  to  the  bucket  truck/lift.  While 
Phillips  was  cutting  the  limb,  the  limb  split 
and  struck  the  bucket,  causing  Phillips  to 
fall  from  the  bucket  to  the  ground,  accord- 
ing to  a Michigan  OSH  A report. 

Kalamazoo  County  sheriff’s  investiga- 
tors reported  that  Phillips  wasn’t  wearing 
a harness  when  he  fell,  and  that  he  was 
pronounced  dead  at  the  scene,  according 
to  a wbckfm.com  report. 

Ron  Phillips  ran  the  tree  service  with  his 
family,  and  his  father  and  son  were  trim- 
ming trees  with  him  when  he  fell.  Phillips’ 
son  spent  several  minutes  performing  CPR 
on  his  dad  before  ambulances  arrived,  ac- 


cording to  a WWMT  - News  Channel  3 
report. 

Tree  worker  hurt  after  pulled  by  rig- 
ging line 

A tree  worker  was  injured  October  6, 
2016,  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  when  the  rigging 
line  he  was  holding  pulled  him  into  a fence 
post  during  a tree  removal.  The  worker 
was  apparently  holding  a rope  connected 
to  a limb  that  was  being  cut.  When  the 
limb  dropped,  the  man  was  flung  into  a 
nearby  fence  post,  suffering  broken  bones. 

Paramedics  with  Waterloo  Fire  Rescue 
treated  him  at  the  scene  and  took  him  to 
a local  hospital.  The  man’s  condition  and 
identity  weren’t  immediately  available, 
according  to  a report  in  The  Courier. 

Worker  killed  while  felling  tree 

A man  died  October  7,  2016,  in  Lexing- 
ton Park,  Maryland,  when  he  was  struck  by 
a tree  that  failed  while  he  and  a co-worker 
were  cutting  it  down 

Vernon  Freeland,  48,  of  Callaway,  Md., 
was  clearing  up  an  area  in  the  backyard  of 
a house  when  the  pair  found  a dead  tree 
they  had  missed  earlier. 

Freeland’s  employer  said  that  Freeland 
was  cranking  a come-a-long  device  when 


the  tree  fell,  and  that  Freeland  ran  into  the 
path  of  the  falling  tree,  according  to  a report 
in  The  Enterprise  and  on  somdnews.com. 

Near  miss:  Operator  nearly  pulled  into 
stumper  wheel  by  rope 

A man  operating  a stump  grinder  was 
nearly  pulled  into  the  running  machine 
October  7,  2016,  in  the  Cleveland,  Ten- 
nessee, area  when  he  became  caught  in  a 
rope  that  had  been  left  near  the  stump  he 
was  working  on. 

“With  all  the  storm  response  prepara- 
tions going  on,  please  keep  safety  as  our 
number  one  priority,”  wrote  Aaron  Jones, 
CTSP,  and  owner  of  Holder  and  Jones  Tree 
Service  of  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  in  a post  on 
TCIA’s  CTSP  Facebook  page.  “This  hap- 
pened to  me  earlier  today  as  I was  grinding 
a stump.  The  tree  was  one  of  several  that 
had  been  destroyed  in  a storm  last  year  and 
the  area  had  been  too  wet  to  access  until 
recently.  Unfortunately,  someone  had  dis- 
carded their  rope  next  to  the  stump  and  it 
had  been  covered  over  with  a few  inches 
of  dirt.  Then  I realized  I was  standing  on 
top  of  it.  I tried  to  hit  the  cutoff  switch  and 
missed.  I dove  away  and  it  stopped  me  and 
started  pulling  me  back. 

“Luckily,  my  hands  ended  up  on  a large 
root  from  an  adjacent  tree  and  I was  able  to 
hang  on  and  kick  until  I was  free.  It  pulled 
off  my  shoe  and  left  me  with  a rope  bum 
on  my  ankle,  but  I didn’t  have  to  change 
my  name  to  Peg  Leg  Jones. 

“I  just  wanted  to  share  this  to  show  what 
could  be  on  any  jobsite,  and  that’s  one  of 
the  main  reasons  I make  my  people  clean 
up  our  sites  before  we  leave.” 

After  talking  with  the  homeowner, 
Jones  discovered  that  the  homeowner  had 
left  the  rope  near  the  stump  after  he  had 
cut  the  trees  up. 

“Feel  free  to  use  this  for  a tailgate  safety 
session,”  wrote  Jones. 

Worker  cutting  trees  suffers  shock 

A county  worker  trimming  trees  near 
power  lines  from  an  aerial  lift  suffered 
electrical  shock  October  10,  2016,  in  Port 
Salerno,  Martin  County,  Florida. 

The  47-year-old  man,  a Martin  County 
Parks  and  Recreation  Department  employ- 
ee, was  pmning  trees  in  the  wake  of  Hur- 
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OSHA:  Training  could  have  prevented  the  death  of  man 
killed  in  wood  chipper;  business  fined  $140,000 


An  Upstate  New  York  tree  service  is 
facing  more  than  $140,000  in  fines  after 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor’s  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration 
(OSHA)  says  it  failed  to  provide  safety 
training  and  ensure  safe  operating  proce- 
dures. 

Justus  Booze,  23,  was  killed  after  a 
wood  chipper  pulled  him  into  the  ma- 
chine as  he  worked  for  Countryside  Tree 
Service  in  Guilderland,  N.Y.,  May  4.  It 
was  his  first  day  on  the  job.  (See  “Acci- 
dent Briefs,”  TCI  July  2016) 

OSHA  says  his  employer,  Tony 
Watson,  exposed  Booze  and  other  co- 
workers to  the  dangers  of  being  caught  in 
the  machine’s  rotating  parts  and  failed  to 
train  them  in  the  safe  operation  of  wood 
chippers. 

“Countryside  Tree  Service  bears  the 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  all  phases 
of  tree  trimming,  tree  felling  and  tree 
removal  work  is  performed  safely. 
Putting  employees  to  work  with  po- 
tentially dangerous  machines  with  no 
safety  training  is  unacceptable,”  said 
Robert  Garvey,  OSHA’s  Albany  area 
director,  as  quoted  in  an  ABC  News  10 


report.  “Tree  service  companies  must 
train  workers  - climbers,  trimmers, 
and  ground  crew  - properly.  These 
workers  must  also  be  instructed  in  safe 
work  practices  and  use  of  equipment 
including  chain  saws,  cutters  and  es- 
pecially hand-fed  wood  chippers  that 
cut  and  grind  branches  and  logs  into 
pulp.” 

Countryside  Tree  Service  was  also  cit- 
ed with  the  following: 

• Exposing  employees  to  laceration 
and  amputation  hazards  while  operat- 
ing chain  saws  during  tree  removal  at 
three  separate  locations.  Employees  did 
not  wear  leg  protection  while  trimming 
branches. 

• Failing  to  train  each  employee  to  use 
personal  protective  equipment. 

• Exposing  employees  to  eye  hazards 
during  tree  removal  including  wood 
dust,  flying  wood  pieces,  and  being 
struck  by  branches  during  tree  trimming 
and  feeding  wood  into  a chipper. 

• Failing  to  ensure  employees  wear  a 

protective  helmet  when  working  in  ar- 
eas where  the  potential  exists  for  head 
injuries  from  falling  objects.  ^ 

J 


ricane  Matthew  when  he  was  shocked  and 
burned  by  the  power  line. 

A co-worker  called  911  and  reported 
his  “boss  has  just  been  electrocuted.  His 
shirt’s  on  fire.  He’s  up  in  a lift,  and  I can’t 
get  him  down.”  The  caller  said  he  couldn’t 
bring  the  lift  down  because  he  didn’t  know 
how  to  do  so. 

The  burned  employee  was  flown  to 
Jackson  Memorial  Hospital  in  Miami  with 
traumatic  injuries,  but  was  conscious  and 
breathing,  according  to  a TCP  aim  and 
tcpalm.com  report. 

Tree  worker  killed  when  log  rolls 

A worker  clearing  tree  and  other  debris 
near  Ormond  Beach,  Florida,  in  the  wake  of 
Hurricane  Matthew  was  killed  October  10, 
2016,  when  he  was  pinned  beneath  a log. 

Steven  Barna,  47,  of  Garrettsville,  Ohio, 
was  cutting  a tree  when  a chunk  of  the  tree 
rolled  on  top  of  him.  A passerby  spotted 
Barna  and  yelled  for  help. 


Co-workers  pulled  the  log  off  the  victim 
and  a witness  tried  to  revive  him  before 
paramedics  arrived,  but  he  did  not  survive. 

Barna  was  working  for  a Chagrin  Falls, 
Ohio,  tree  company  that  sent  crews  to 
Florida  to  assist  with  Hurricane  Matthew 
clean-up,  according  to  The  Florida  Times- 
Union  report. 

Man  killed  when  tree  falls  on  tractor 

A man  was  killed  October  12,  2016,  in 
North  Shelby  County,  Tennessee,  while 
apparently  using  a tractor  to  fell  a tree. 

Darrell  Vanvickle,  70,  of  Millington, 
Tenn.,  was  killed  when  a tree  fell  on  the 
tractor  he  was  driving.  Vanvickle ’s  son 
had  been  working  with  his  dad  but  had  left 
for  lunch.  When  he  returned,  he  saw  that  a 
tree  had  fallen  on  the  tractor  his  dad  was 
driving. 

Vanvickle  quickly  grabbed  a chain  saw  and 
cut  the  tree  off  of  his  dad,  but  it  was  too  late, 
according  to  a localmemphis.com  report. 
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Trimmer  electrocuted  on  storm  cleanup 

A man  hired  to  trim  trees  in  Deltona, 
Florida,  after  Hurricane  Matthew  was  elec- 
trocuted by  a power  line  October  14,  2016. 

Arthur  Grimes,  52,  of  Osteen,  Fla.,  was 
on  a lift  working  on  a pine  tree  in  a back- 
yard when  he  screamed  and  slumped  over 
unconscious,  the  residents  told  deputies. 

They  initially  thought  he  had  passed 
out,  but  when  paramedics  arrived  and  low- 
ered the  lift,  it  was  clear  that  he  was  dead, 
according  to  an  Orlando  Sentinel  report. 


Man  killed  in  struck-by 

A man  cutting  trees  along  a trail  with 
friends  October  15,  2016,  in  Emmett 
County,  Michigan,  was  killed  when  he 
was  struck  by  a piece  of  a tree. 

Myron  Gray,  62,  of  Petoskey,  Mich., 
was  cutting  trees  along  Emmet  County’s 
Evergreen  Trail  with  two  friends  when 
a part  of  one  of  the  trees  fell  and  struck 
Gray  in  the  head,  killing  him,  according  to 
reports  from  Northern  Michigan’s  9&10 
News  and  The  Grand  Rapids  Press. 


Trimmer  injured  after  being  shocked 

A man  was  injured  October  17,  2016, 
in  Malibu,  California,  after  being  shocked 
while  trimming  a tree. 

The  32-year-old  man  was  conscious 
and  breathing  when  he  was  transported 
to  UCLA  Medical  Center  in  Santa  Mon- 
ica. There  was  no  further  information 
on  the  man’s  condition,  according  to  the 
patch.com/california/malibu  report. 

Man  killed  in  struck-by 

A man  was  struck  and  killed  by  a tree 
or  part  of  a tree  October  22,  2016,  in  St. 
Leonard,  Maryland. 

Ernesto  “Ernie”  Cendana,  63,  of  Great 
Mills,  Md.,  was  struck  and  killed  while 
apparently  trimming  or  felling  the  tree,  or 
another  one  near  it.  He  was  pronounced  de- 
ceased by  EMS  first  responders,  according 
to  the  Southern  Maryland  News  Net  report. 

Worker  killed  by  cut  limb 

A cut  tree  limb  killed  a worker  who  was 
helping  to  remove  a tree  October  26, 2017, 
in  Ramsey,  New  Jersey. 

Workers  from  a tree  service  were  cutting 
down  a tree  when  a limb  they  cut  fell  nearly 
100  feet,  striking  one  of  the  workers. 

The  victim’s  co-workers  were  distraught 
and  tried  to  perform  CPR  to  save  their 
co-worker  before  emergency  services  ar- 
rived. The  man  was  taken  to  the  hospital, 
but  later  died  from  his  injuries,  according 
to  the  News  12  New  Jersey  report. 

Lift  operator  hurt  when  thrown  from 
tipped  bucket 

The  operator  of  a truck-mounted  aerial 
lift  was  injured  October  27,  2016,  in  New 
Cumberland,  Fairview  Township,  Penn- 
sylvania, when  the  truck  tipped  over  and 
he  was  ejected  from  the  bucket. 

John  Hall,  38,  of  Berwick,  Pa.,  a tree 
service  company  employee,  was  50-60 
feet  off  the  ground  working  in  the  bucket 
when  the  outrigger  on  the  tree  trimming 
truck  sank  into  the  ground,  causing  the 
truck  to  tip  onto  its  side. 

Hall  was  thrown  from  the  bucket  and 
sustained  serious  injuries.  He  was  flown 
by  Life  Lion  helicopter  to  Penn  State 
Hershey  Medical  Center.  The  truck  was 
parked  off  the  roadway  on  a grassy  area 
when  the  accident  occurred,  according  to 
the  WHTM  ABC  27  report.  & 
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Alaska  Airlines  flies  first 
commercial  jet  fueled  by 
tree  byproducts 

Alaska  Airlines  in  November  operated 
one  of  its  jets  using  a special  biofuel  made 
from  trees,  flying  from  Seattle  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  according  to  a November  15 
article  on  www.consumerist.com. 

The  airline  claims  it  was  the  first  com- 
mercial flight  using  “renewable,  alterna- 
tive jet  fuel  made  from  forest  residuals,” 
limbs  and  branches  left  over  from  harvest- 
ing managed  forests. 

The  demonstration  flight  took  off  from 
Seattle-Tacoma  International  Airport  on 
Monday  and  landed  at  Reagan  National 
Airport  in  D.C.,  fueled  with  a 20-percent 
blend  of  sustainable  aviation  fuel,  which 
the  airline  says  is  “chemically  indistin- 
guishable from  regular  jet  A fuel.” 

Alaska  Airlines  teamed  up  with  the 
Washington  State  University-led  North- 
(Continued  on  page  61) 


With  more  than  a million  dazzling  lights  and  breathtaking  displays,  Celebration  in  the  Oaks  in  New  Orleans 
City  Park  is  an  annual  holiday  tradition  for  families  in  the  Crescent  City.  Above  is  the  Enrique  Alferez  tree 
draped  in  lights  - called  the  Dripping  Snow  Tree. 

“The  Park’s  oaks  are  swathed  in  thousands  of  lights  with  different  themed  displays  within  25  acres  of  the 
Park,”  says  John  Hopper,  City  Park  director  of  public  affairs. 

Bayou  Tree  Service,  Inc.,  a TCIA  member  company  based  in  Jefferson,  Louisiana,  does  tree  work  in  the  park 
on  a contract  basis  and  has  cared  for  many  of  the  live  oaks  and  other  trees  in  the  park. 

The  30th  annual  Celebration  in  the  Oaks  runs  through  January  1, 2017.  For  ticket  and  other  information, 
visit  www.CelebrationlnTheOaks.com,  or  call  (504)  483-9415. 
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west  Advanced  Renewables  Alliance 
(NARA)  to  develop  the  fuel,  which  it  says 
is  the  first  of  its  kind. 

“This  latest  milestone  in  Alaska’s  ef- 
forts to  promote  sustainable  biofuels  is 
especially  exciting  since  it  is  uniquely 
sourced  from  the  forest  residuals  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,”  Joe  Sprague,  Alaska 
Airlines’  senior  vice  president  of  commu- 
nications and  external  relations,  said  in 
the  consumerist.com  article.  “NARA’s  ac- 
complishments and  the  investment  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  provide 
another  key  in  helping  Alaska  Airlines 
and  the  aviation  industry  reduce  its  carbon 
footprint  and  dependency  on  fossil  fuels.” 

Flying  just  one  plane  for  one  flight  on 
the  fuel  doesn’t  have  much  impact  on  the 
airline’s  greenhouse  gas  emissions  all  told, 
but  if  it  could  replace  20  percent  of  its  en- 
tire fuel  supply  at  Sea-Tac  Airport,  Alaska 
Airlines  says  it  would  reduce  greenhouse 


gas  emissions  by  about  142,000  metric 
tons  of  CO2  - roughly  equivalent  to  taking 
30,000  passenger  vehicles  off  the  road  for 
a year. 

View  the  article  at  https ://consumerist. 
com/tag/flying-the-greener-skies/ 

TREE  Fund  awards  latest 
scholarships 

The  TREE  Fund  in  November  an- 
nounced its  latest  round  of  scholarship 
recipients. 

TREE  Fund  scholarships  help  students 
who  aspire  to  careers  in  arboriculture  and 
urban  forestry  achieve  their  goal. 

Congratulations  to  the  following  winners! 

Thomas  McNulty,  Penn  State  Univer- 
sity - Horace  M.  Thayer  Scholarship 
($2,000) 

Conor  Smith,  University  of  New 
Hampshire  - John  Wright  Memorial 
Scholarship  ($2,000) 

Allison  Wilson,  Penn  State  Mont  Alto 

- Fran  Ward  Women  in  Arboriculture 


This  group  from  Real  Tree  - Tree  Experts,  a TCIA 
member  company  from  Newburg,  Maryland,  got 
their  picture  on  the  cover  of  TCI  Magazine  at  TCI 
EXPO  in  Baltimore  in  November.  See  next  month’s 
7E/for  an  EXPO  wrap-up  and  more  pictures. 


Scholarship  ($2,000) 

For  more  TREE  Fund  scholarship 
information,  visit  www.treefund.org.  ^ 
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From  the  Field 

Thirty  Years  of  Climbing  - Only  Fell  Once! 


By  Roger  Arens dorf 

Like  many  of  you,  I started  my  first 
tree  business  by  the  seat  of  my 
pants.  We  burned  a lot  of  firewood, 
so  my  dad,  my  brother-in-law  and  I de- 
cided to  get  paid  to  cut  down  a tree.  All 
we  had  were  two  saws,  a pickup  truck,  a 
trailer  and  a prayer.  I started  climbing  us- 
ing manila  rope  with  a friction  hitch  and 
an  “I-am-invincible”  type  of  attitude. 
By  God’s  grace  and  a little  luck,  I was 
never  seriously  hurt. 

We  later  learned  better  climbing  and 
rigging  techniques  from  an  experienced 
tree  worker  we  hired  who  had  worked 
for  Asplundh.  I also  got  to  know  our  city 
forester  in  Dubuque,  Iowa.  He  helped  me 
find  some  trade  shows  and  seminars  to 
attend.  I joined  TCIA  some  20  years  ago. 

That  first  business  eventually  split 
and  I started  one  of  my  own.  It  grew  to 
three  or  four  full-time  workers  and  two 
to  three  part-timers.  We  had  insurance 
and  all  the  equipment  to  make  tree  work 
as  easy  and  safe  as  possible. 

As  much  as  I could,  I sent  my  workers 
to  seminars  to  improve  their  knowledge 
of  safety  and  learn  new  techniques.  In  ad- 
dition, I would  include  highlights  from 
safety  articles  from  TCI  Magazine  in  their 
pay  envelope  with  a $5  gift  card  to  read  it. 

Business  went  well  for  years  before  I de- 
cided to  downsize  and  semi-retire  in  2014. 1 
kept  a few  saws,  climbing  gear  and  my  stump 

grinder. 

Then,  on 
January  28, 
2015,  it  hap- 
pened. I set 
out  to  prune  a 
dozen  smaller 
trees.  Most  of 
it  was  pole  saw 
work  from  the 
ground,  but  it 
Intensive  care.  did  involve  a 


little  easy  climbing.  I was  climbing  into 
my  fifth  tree  and  stepped  off  of  my  ladder 
about  20  feet  up.  I was  throwing  my  skin- 
ning rope  over  a nice  tie-in  spot.  Sudden- 
ly, my  left  foot  slipped,  the  branch  under 
my  right  foot  broke  and  the  branch  I was 
holding  onto  with  my  right  hand  broke.  I 
fell  forward,  did  a three-quarter  turn  and 
landed  on  the  back  of  my  head. 

This  does  not  have  a happy  ending.  I 
am  now  in  a 
wheelchair  and 
paralyzed  from 
the  chest  down! 
My  faith, 
family  and 
friends  contin- 
ue to  help  me 
through  this. 
It’s  been  almost 
two  years,  and 
I still  live  with 
pain  every  day. 

What  were 
the  mistakes 
that  contributed 
to  my  accident? 
First,  I didn’t 
look  closely  at  the  branches  I trusted  my 
life  to.  There  were  no  leaves  on  the  trees 
and  I didn’t  pay  attention.  Second,  I didn’t 
use  my  buck  strap  as  I was  throwing  my 
skinning  rope  over  a limb.  I only  had  to 
free  climb  two  feet ... 

I failed  to  follow  the  Z 133  Standard  for 
Arboricultural  Operations.  The  Z states, 
“A  visual  hazard  assessment,  including 
root  collar  inspection,  shall  be  performed 
prior  to  climbing,  entering,  or  performing 
any  work  in  a tree.” 

The  Z also  states  that  “while  ascend- 
ing a ladder  to  gain  access  into  a tree,  the 
arborist  must  not  work  from  or  leave  the 
ladder  until  he/she  is  tied- in  or  secured.” 

Thirty  years  of  climbing  and  I only  fell 
once.  Now  I am  in  a wheelchair  for  the  rest 
of  my  life.  Pay  attention,  everyone.  I pray 


Roger  Arensdrof  s new  van.  All  images  courtesy  of 
the  author. 

you  always  keep  your  mind  on  what  you 
are  doing.  It  only  takes  one  slip. 


Roger  L.  Arensdorf  is  president  of  An- 
nie’s Treerific  Service  Inc.  in  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  ^ 


Rehab. 


Roger’s  hardware  in  his  neck. 


^ TCI  will  pay  $100  for  published  “From  the  Field”  articles.  Submissions  become  the  property  of  TCI  and  are  subject  to  editing  for  ^ 
grammar,  style  and  length.  Entries  must  include  the  name  of  a company  and  a contact  person.  Send  to:  Tree  Care  Industry,  136 
^Harvey  Road,  Suite  101,  Londonderry,  NH 03053,  or  editor@tcia.org. ^ 
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